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PREFACH, 


Tue proper and wholesome preparation of our daily food, 
though it may hold in the estimation of the world but a very 
humble place among the useful arts of life, can scarcely be 
considered an altogether unimportant one, involving so entirely, 
as it does, both health and comfort. 

England is, beyond most other countries, rich in the varied 
and abundant produce of its soil, or of ¢ts commerce, which in 
turn supply to it all that the necessities or the luxury of its 
people can demand; yet, until within very recent years, its 
cookery has remained far inferior to that of nations much less 
advanced in civilization; and foreigners have been called in to 
furnish to the tables of our aristocracy, and of the wealthier 
orders of the community, those refinements of the art which 
were not to be obtained from native talent. 

Our improvement was for a long time opposed by our own 
strong and stubborn prejudices against innovation in general, 
and against the innovations of strangers in particular ; but these, 

of late, have fast given way before the more rational and liberal 
spirit of the times: happily for ourselves, we have ceased to be 
too bigoted, or too proud to profit by the superior information 
and experience of others upon any subject of utility. ‘The pre- 
sent age is one of rapid and universally progressing knowledge ; 
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and nothing which is really calculated to advance either the 
great or the small interests of society is now regarded as too 
homely or too insignificant for notice. The details of domestic 
economy, in particular, are no longer sneered at as beneath the 
attention of the educated and accomplished ; and the truly 
refined, intelligent, and high-minded women of England have 
ceased, in these days of comparative good sense, to consider 
their acquaintance with such details as inconsistent with their 
dignity, or injurious to their attractions :—and who can direct 
their households with the same taste, the same judgment, and 
the same watehful care for the comfort of others as themselves? 
Who, indeed, can guard all the interests of home as they can? 
And surely a woman does not preside less pleasingly in her 
own immediate circle, nor do the honours of her table, or of 
her drawing-room, with less grace and ‘propriety for having 
given (often from pursuits much more congenial to her) some 
portion of the day to the examination and control of her do- 
mestic affairs; it is rare, too, we should suppose, for a husband 
to be otherwise than grateful to his wife for the exertion of a 
surveillance which, if steadily and judiciously maintained, will 
affect his expenditure beyond all that a careless calculator 
would imagine possible. This, at a period when the struggle 
for income is so general, and the means of half the families 
holding a certain rank in the world are so insufficient for the 
support of their position, is a consideration of very deep im- 
portance. 

Few things are more certain to involve persons of narrow 
fortune in painful difficulties than the ruinous, because constant 
(though not always perceptible), extravagance which so often 
exists in every department of a house of which the sole regula- 
tion is left to servants, who, more than any other class of people 
in the world, would appear to be ignorant of the true yalue of 
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money, and of the means of economizing it. We speak, of 
course, of the generality. Some amongst them there are, we 
know, equally trustworthy and conscientious, who protect their 
employers’ property from abuse more scrupulously even than if 
it were their own; but the greater number are reckless enough 
in their wasteful profusion when uncontrolled by the eye of a 
superior: an inexperienced housekeeper cannot be too soon 
aware of this. It sometimes happens, however, that the young 
mistress of a family has had no opportunity before her mar- 
riage of acquiring the knowledge which would enable her to 
conduct her household.concerns as she could desire ; and that, 
with a high sense of her duties, and an earnest wish to fulfil 
them to the utmost, she is prevented by her entire ignorance of 
domestic affairs from accomplishing her object. In sucha case, 
unless she should chance to possess that rare treasure of. com- 
mon English life, a superior cook,* the economy of her table 
will not be amongst the lightest of her difficulties; and she 
may be placed, perhaps, by circumstances at a distance from 
every friend who could counsel or assist her. Thrown thus 
entirely upon her own resources, she will naturally and gladly 
avail herself of the aid to -be derived from such books as can 
really afford to her the information she requires. Many ad- 
mirably calculated to do this, in part, are already.in possession 
of the public; but amongst the large number of works on 
cookery, which we have carefully perused, we have never yet 
met with one which appeared to us either quite intended for, or 


* It can scarcely be expected that good cooks should abound amongst us, if we 
consider how very few receive any training to fit them for their business. Every 
craft has its apprentices; but servants are generally left to scramble together as 
they can, from any source which accident may open to them, a knowledge of 

their respective duties.- We have often thought, that schools in which these 
duties should be taught them thoroughly, would be of far greater benefit to them 
than is the half-knowledge of comparative un-useful matters so frequently be= 
stowed on them by charitable educationists. 
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entirely suited to the need of the totally inexperienced ; none, in 
fact, which contained the first rudiments of the art, with direc- 
tions so practical, clear, and simple, as to be at once understood, 
and easily followed, by those who had no previous knowledge 


_ of the subject. This deficiency, we have endeavoured in the 


present volume to supply, by such thoroughly explicit and 
minute instructions as may, we trust, be readily comprehended 
and carried out by any class of learners; our receipts, moreover, 
with a few trifling exceptions which are scrupulously specified, 
are confined to such as may be perfectly depended on, from 
having been proved beneath our own roof and under our own 
personal inspection. We have trusted nothing to others; but 
having desired sincerely to render the work one of genuine use- _ 
fulness, we have spared neither cost nor labour to make it so, 
as the very plan on which it has been written must of itself, 
we think, evidently prove. It contains some novel features, 
calculated, we hope, not only to facilitate the labours of the 
kitchen, but to be of service likewise to those by whom they 
are directed. The principal of ‘these is the summary appended 
to the receipts, of the different ingredients which they contain, 
with the exact proportion of each, and the precise time required 
to dress the whole. This shows at a glance what articles have 
to be prepared before hand, and the hour at which they must, 
be ready ; while it affords great facility as well, for an estimate 
of the expense attending them. The additional space occupied 
by this closeness of detail has necessarily prevented the admis- 
sion of so great a variety of receipts as the book might otherwise 
have comprised; but a limited number, thus completely ex- 
plained, may perhaps be more acceptable to the reader than a 
larger mass of materials vaguely given. 

Our directions for boning poultry, game, &c., are also, we 
may venture to say, entirely new, no author that is known to 
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us having hitherto afforded the slightest information on the 
subject ; but while we have done our utmost to simplify and to 
render intelligible this, and several other processes not generally 
well understood by ordinary cooks, our first and best attention 


has been bestowed on those articles of food of which the con- 


sumption is the most general, and which are therefore of the 
greatest consequence; and on what are usually termed plain 
English dishes. With these we have intermingled many foreign 
ones which we know to be excellent of their kind, and which 
now so far belong to our national cookery, as to be met with 
commonly at all refined modern tables. But we find that we 
have, in every way, so far exceeded the limits assigned to us for 
our volume, that we feel compelled to take here our somewhat 
abrupt leave of the reader; who will, no doubt, discover easily, 
without our assistance, both any merit and any deficiency which 
may exist in the work. 
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MODERN COOKERY. 


CHAPTER L 
SOUPS. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 


Tue art of preparing good, wholesome, palatable soups, without 
great expense, which is so well understood in France, and in 


other countries where they form part of the daily food of all 


classes of the people, has hitherto been very much neglected in 
England ; it is one, therefore, to which we would particularly 
direct the attention of the cook, who will find, we think, on a 
careful perusal of the present chapter, that it presents no diffi- 
culties which 2 common degree of care and skill will not easily 
overcome. ‘The reader, who may be desirous to excel in it, 
should study the instructions given under the article Bowzllon, 
where the principles of this branch of cookery are. fully ex- 
plained. 

The spices and other condiments used to give flavour to soups 
and gravies should be so nicely proportioned that none predo- 
minate nor overpower the rest; and this delicate blending of 
savours is perhaps the most difficult part of a cook’s task: it is 
an art, moreover, not easily acquired, except by long experience, 
unless great attention be combined with some natural refine- 
ment of the palate. 

A zealous servant will take all possible pains on her first 
entrance into a family, to ascertain the particular tastes of the 


- individuals she serves; and will be guided entirely by.them in 


the preparation of her dishes, however much they may be 


opposed to her own ideas, or to her previous practice. 
Exceeding cleanliness, both in her personal habits and appear- 


_ ance, and in every department of her work, is so essential in a 


cook, that no degree of skill, nor any other good qualities which 

she may possess, can ever atone for the want of it. The very 

idea of a dirty cook is so revolting, that few people will be 
B 


we 
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induced to tolerate the reality; and we would therefore most 
strongly urge all* employed in the culinary department of a 
household, who may be anxious for their own success in life, or 
solicitous to obtain the respectand approbation of their employers, 
to strive to the utmest against. any tendency to slovenliness of 
which they may be conscious, or which may be pointed out to 
them by others. 


Modern Copper Stock-Pot. 


A FEW DIRECTIONS TO THE COOK. 


In whatever vessel soup is boiled, see that it be perfectly 
clean, and let the inside of the cover and the rim be equally 
so. Wash the meat, and prepare the vegetables with great 
nicety before they are laid into it; and be careful to keep it 
always closely shut when it is on the fire. Never, on any 
account, set the soup by in it, but strain it off at once into a 


clean pan, and fill the stock-pot immediately with water: pur- 


sue the same plan with all stewpans and saucepans directly they 
are emptied. ‘ 

Skim the soup thoroughly when it first begins to boil, or it 
can never afterwards be rendered clear; throw in some salt, 
which will assist to bring the scum to the surface, and when it 
has all been taken off, add the herbs and vegetables; for if not 
long stewed in the soup, their flavour will prevail too strongly. 
Remember, that the trimmings, and especially the bones of 
fresh meat, the necks of poultry, the liquor in which a joint. 
has been boiled, and the shank-bones of mutton, are all excel- 
lent additions to the stock-pot, and should be carefully reserved 


for it. 


* An active, cleanly, and attentive kitchen-maid will generally become an. 
admirable cook. i 
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Let the soup heat gradually over a moderate fire, and after 


it has been well skimmed, draw it to the side of the stove and © 


keep it simmering softly, but without ceasing, until it is done; 
for on this, as will hereafter be shown, its excellence principally 
depends. Every good cook understands perfectly the difference 
produced by the fast boiling, or the gentle stewing of soups and 
gravies, and will adhere strictly to the latter method. 

Pour boiling water, in small quantities at first, to the meat 
and vegetables of which the soup is to be made when they have 
been fried or browned; but otherwise, add cold water to the 
meat. 

Unless precise orders to the contrary have been given, onions, 
eschalots, and garlic, should be used for seasoning with great 
moderation always; fur not only are they very offensive to 
many eaters, but to persons of delicate habit, their effects are 

sometimes extremely prejudicial; and it is only in coarse 
cookery that their flavour is allowed ever strongly to prevail. 

A small proportion of sugar, about an ounce to the gallon, will 
very much improve the flavour of gravy-stock, and of all rich 
brown soups; it may be added also to some others with advan- 
tage ; and for this, directions will be given in the proper places. 

Two ounces of salt may be allowed for each gallon of soup or 
broth in which large quantities of vegetables are stewed; but 
an ounce and a half will be sufficient for such as contain few or 
none ; it is always easy to add more if needful, but oversalting 
in the first instance is a fault for which there is no remedy but 
that of increasing the proportions of all the other ingredients, 
and stewing the whole afresh, which occasions needless trouble 
and expense, even when time will admit of its being done. 

As no particle of fat should be seen floating on your soups 
when they are sent to table, it is desirable that the stock should 
be made the day before it is wanted, that it may become quite 
cold, when the fat may be entirely cleared off without difficulty. 

When cayenne pepper is not mixed with rice-flour, or with 
any other thickening, grind it down with the back of a spoon, 

and stir a little liquid to it before it is thrown into the stewpan, 
__as it is apt to remain in lumps, and to occasion great irritation 
_ of the throat when swallowed so. : 

Serve, not only soups and sauces, but all your dishes as hot 
_ as possible. 


by TO THICKEN SOUPS. 


_ Except for white soups, to which arrow-root is, we think, 
_ more appropriate, we prefer, to all other ingredients generally 


4 


at. 


. 
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used for this purpose, the finest and freshest rice-flour, which 
after being passed through a lawn-sieve, should be thoroughly — 
blended with the salt, pounded spices, catsup, or wine, required 
to finish the flavouring of the soup. Sufficient liquid should 
be added to it very gradually to render it of the consistency of 
batter, and it should also be perfectly smooth ; to keep it so, it 
should be moistened sparingly at first, and beaten with the back 
of a spoon until every lump has disappeared. ‘The soup should 
boil quickly when the thickening is stirred into it, and be 
simmered for ten minutes afterwards. From an ounce and a 
half to two ounces of rice-flour will thicken sufficiently a quart 
of soup. 

Instead of this, arrow-root or the condiment known by the 
name of tous les mots, which greatly resembles it, or potato- 
flour, or the French thickening called roux (see page 96) may 
be used in the following proportions :—Two and a half ounces 
of either of the first three, to four pints and a half of soup; to 
be mixed gradually with a little cold stock or water, stirred into 
the boiling soup, and simmered for a minute. 

Six ounces of flour with seven of butter,* will be required to 
thicken a tureen of soup; as much as half a pound is sometimes 
used ; these must be added by degrees, and carefully stirred 
round in the soup until smoothly blended with it, or they will 
remain in lumps. 

All the ingredients used for soups should be fresh, and of 
good quality, particularly Italian pastes of every kind (macca- 
roni, vermicelli, &c.), as they contract, by long keeping, a 
peculiarly unpleasant, musty flavour. 

Onions, freed from the outer skin, dried gradually to a deep 
brown, in a slow oven, and flattened like Norfolk biffins, will 
keep for almost any length of time, and are extremely useful 
for heightening the colour and flavour of broths and gravies.f 


TO FRY BREAD TO SERVE WITH SOUP. 


Cut some slices a quarter-inch thick, from a stale loaf ; pare 
off the crust, and divide the bread into dice, or cut it with a 
deep paste-cutter into any other form. For half a pound of 


' bread put two ounces of the best butter into a frying-pan, and 


when it is quite melted, add the bread; keep it turned, over a 


* We would recommend any other thickening in preference to this unwhole- 


some mixture. , 

+ The fourth part of one of these dried onions (des oiqnons. briilés), of moderate 
size, is sufficient for a tureen of soup. They are sold very commonly in France, 
and may be procured, we should suppese, without difficulty in London, at the 


foreign warchouses, : 
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gentle fire, until it is equally coloured to a very pale brown, 
then drain it from the butter, and dry it on a soft cloth, or a 
sheet of paper placed: before a clear- fire, upon a dish, or on 
_ asieve reversed. 


SIPPETS A LA REINE. 


Having cut the bread as for common: sippets, spread it on a 

dish, and pour over it a few spoonsful of thin cream, or of good 

milk ; let it soak for an hour, then fry it in fresh butter ofa 
delicate brown, drain, and serve the sippets hot. 


TO MAKE NOUILLES ; 
(An elegant substitute for Vermicelli.) 


Wet, with the yolks of four eggs, as much fine, dry, sifted 
flour as will make them into a firm but very smooth paste. 
Roll it out as thin as possible, and cut it into bands of about an 
inch and a quarter in width. Dust them lightly with flour, and 
place four of them one upon the other. Cut them obliquely in 
the finest possible strips; separate them with the point of a 
knife, and spread them on writing paper, so that they may dry 
2 little before they are used. Drop them gradually into the 
boiling soup, and in ten minutes they will be done. 
Various other forms may be given to this paste at will. - It 
may be divided into a sort of riband maccaroni; or stamped 
with small confectionary cutters into different shapes. 


i. VEGETABLE VERMICELLI. 
(Vegetables cut very fine for Soups.) - 


Cut the carrots into inch-lengths, then pare them round and 
round in ribbons of equal thickness, till the inside is reached ; 
next cut these ribands into straws, or very small strips ; celery 

is prepared in the same way, and turnips also are first pared into: 

-tibands, then sliced into strips: these last require less boiling 
than the carrots, and attention must be paid to this, for if 
broken, the whole would have a bad appearance in soup. The 
Safer plan is to boil each vegetable separately, till tolerably 
tender, in a little pale broth (in water if this be not at hand), to: . 
drain them well, and put them into the soup, which should be 
clear, only a few minutes before it is dished. For cutting them ~ 
small, in other forms, the proper instruments will be found at 
the ironmonger’s. 


ahet 
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BOUILLON. " 

(The Common Soup of France ; cheap, and very wholesome.) 
This soup, or broth, as we should perhaps designate it in 
England, is made once or twice in the week, in every family of 
respectability in France; and by 
the poorer classes as often as their 
means will enable them to substi- 
tute it for the vegetable or maigre 
soups, on which they are more 
commonly obliged to subsist. It 
is served usually on the first day, 
= with slices of untoasted bread 


SS 5 me soaked in it; on the second, it is 
SSS" generally varied with vermicelli, 
French Pot-au-Feu ; or, Earthen rice, or semoulina. The ingre- 
Soup Pot. dients are, of course, often other- 

wise proportioned than as we have given them, and more or less 
meat is allowed, according to the taste or circumstances of the 
persons for whom the bouillon is prepared; but the process of 
making it is always the same, and is thus described (rather 
learnedly) by one of the most skilful cooks in Europe: “The, - 
stock-pot of the French artisan,’ says Monsieur Caréme, 
“supplies his principal nourishment ; and it is thus managed by 
his wife, who, without the slightest knowledge of chemistry, 
conducts the process in a truly scientific manner. She first lays 
the meat into her earthen stock-pot, and pours cold water to it 
in the proportion of about two quarts to three pounds of the 
beef ;* she then places it by the side of the fire, where it 
slowly becomes hot; and as it does so, the heat enlarges the 
fibre of the meat, dissolves the gelatinous substances which it 
contains, allows the albumen (or the muscular part which 
produces the scum) to disengage itself, and rise to the surface, 
and the osmazomeE (which is the most savoury part of the meat) 
to be diffused through the broth. Thus, from the simple 
circumstance of boiling it in the gentlest manner, a relishing and 
nutritious soup will be obtained, and a dish of tender and 
palatable meat ; but if the pot be placed and kept over a quick 
fire, the albumen will coagulate, harden the meat, prevent the 
water from penetrating it, and the osmazome from disengaging 


* This is a large proportion of meat for the family of a French artisan ; a 
pound to the quart would be nearer the reality; but it is not the refuse-meat . 
which would be purchased by persons of the same rank in England for making: 


broth. 
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- itself ; the result will be a broth without flavour or goodness, 
_ and a tough, dry bit of meat.” 7 


It must be observed in addition, that as the meat of which the 


_ bourllon is made, is almost invariably sent to table, a part of the 


rump, the mouse-buttock, or the leg-of-mutton piece of beef, 


' should be selected for it ; and the simmering should be continued 


only until this is perfectly tender. When the object is simply 
to make good, pure-flavoured beef broth, part of the shin, or leg, 
with a pound or two of the neck, will best answer the purpose. 
When the boulli (that is to say, the beef which is boiled in the 
soup), is to.be served, bind it into a good shape, add to it a calf’s 
foot, if easily procurable, as this much improves the quality of 
the bouillon, pour cold water to it in the proportion mentioned 
above, and proceed, as Monsieur Caréme directs, to heat the soup 


slowly by the side of the fire; remove carefully the head ‘of 
- scum, which will gather on the surface, before the boiling com- 


mences, and continue the skimming. at intervals, for about 
twenty minutes longer, pouring in once or twice a little cold 
water. Next, add salt in the proportion of two ounces to the 
gallon; this will cause a little more scum to rise,—clear it quite 
off, and throw in three or four turnips, as many carrots, half a 
head of celery, four or five young leeks, an onion stuck with six 
or eight cloves, a large half-teaspoonful of pepper-corns, and a 
bunch of savoury herbs. Let the whole stew vzry softly, 
without ceasing, from four hours and a half to six hours, 
according to the quantity: the beef in that time will be 
extremely tender, but not overdone. It will be excellent eating, 
if properly managed, and might often, we think, be substituted 
with great advantage for the hard, half-boiled, salted beef so 
often seen at an English table. It should be served with a 
couple of cabbages, which have been first boiled in the usual 
way, then pressed very dry, and stewed for about ten minutes 
in a little of the broth, and seasoned with pepper and salt.. The 


' other vegetables from the bouillon may be laid round it or not, 


at choice. The soup, if served on the same day, must be 


- strained, well cleared from fat, and sent to table with fried or | 


toasted bread, unless the Continental mode of putting slices or | 
crusts of untoasted bread into the tureen, and soaking them for , 
ten minutes in a ladleful or two of the bouillon, be, from custom, | 
preferred. 
Beef, 8 to 9 Ibs.; water, 6 quarts; salt, 3 ozs. (more if 
needed) ; carrots, 4 to 6; turnips, 4 or 5; celery, one small 


head; leeks, 4 to 6; one onion, stuck with 6 cloves; pepper- 
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corns, one small teaspoonful; large bunch of savoury herbs: 
(calf’s foot if convenient) to szmmer 5 to 6 hours. 
~ Obs. 1.—This broth forms in France the foundation of all. 
richer soups and gravies. Poured on fresh meat (a portion of 
which should be veal) instead of water, it makes at once an 
excellent consommée, or strong jellied stock. If properly man- 
aged, it is very clear and pale; and with an additional weight 
of beef, and some spoonsful of glaze, may easily be converted 
into an amber-coloured gravy-soup, suited to modern taste. 

Obs. 2.--It is a common practice abroad to boil poultry, 
pigeons, and even game, in the pot-au-feu, or soup-pot. They 
should be properly trussed, stewed in the broth just long enough 
to render them tender, and served immediately, when ready, 
with a good sauce. A small ham, if well soaked, washed ex- 
ceedingly clean, and freed entirely from any rusty, or blackened 
parts, laid with the beef when the water is first added to it, and 
boiled from three hours and a half to four hours, in the 
bouillon, is very superior in flavour to those cooked in water 
only, and infinitely improves the soup, which cannot, however, 
so well be eaten until the following day, when all the fat can 
. easily be taken from it: it would, of course, require no salt. 


CLEAR, PALE, GRAVY-SOUP OR STOCK. 


Rub a deep stewpan or soup-pot with butter, and lay into it 
three quarters of a pound of ham freed entirely from fat, skin, 
and rust, four pounds of leg or neck of veal, and the same 
weight of lean beef all cut into thick slices ; set it over a clear 
and rather brisk fire, until the meat is of a fine amber-colour : 
it must be often moved, and closely watched, that it may not 
stick to the pan, nor burn. When it is equally browned, lay 
the bones upon it, and pour in gradually four quarts of boiling 
water. ‘Take off the scum carefully as it rises, and throw in a 
pint of cold water at intervals, to bring it quickly to the 
surface. When no more appears, add two ounces of salt, two 
onions, two large carrots, two turnips, one head of celery, a 
two-ounce faggot of savoury herbs, a dozen cloves, half a 
teaspoonful of whole white pepper, and two large blades of 
mace. Let the soup boil gently from five hours and a half, to 
six hours and a half; then strain it through a very clean, fine 
cloth, laid ina hair sieve. When it is perfectly cold, remove 
every particle of fat from the top; and, in taking out the soup, 
leave the sediment untouched; heat in a clean pan the quantity 
required for table, add salt to it if needed, and a few drops of 
_ Chili or of cayenne vinegar. Harvey's sauce, or very fine 
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mushroom catsup, may be substituted for these. When thus 


prepared, the soup is ready to serve: it should be accompanied: 


by pale sippets of fried bread, or sippets @ la reine. Rice, 
' maccaroni in lengths or rings, vermicelli, or nouilles, may in 
turn be used to vary it; but they must always be boiled apart 
till tender, in broth, or water, and well drained before they are 
slipped into it. The addition of young vegetables, too, and 
especially of asparagus, will convert it into an elegant spring- 
soup; but they, likewise, must be separately cooked. 


ANOTHER RECEIPT FOR GRAVY-SOUP. 


Instead of browning the meat in its own juices, put it with 
the onions and carrots, into a deep stewpan, with a quarter-pint 
of bouillon ; set it over a brisk fire at first, and when the broth 
is somewhat reduced, let it boil gently until it has taken a fine 
colour and forms a glaze (or jelly) at the botton of the stew- 
pan; then pour to it the proper quantity of water, and finish 
the soup by the preceding receipt.* 

Obs.—A rich, old-fashioned English brown gravy-soup may 
be made with beef only. It should be cut from the bones, 
dredged with flour, seasoned with pepper and salt, and fried a 
clear brown; then stewed for six hours, if the quantity be 
large, with a pint of water to each pound of meat, and vege- 
tables as above, except onions, of which four moderate-sized ones, 
also fried, are to be added to every three quarts of the soup, 
which, after it has been strained, and cleared from fat, may be 
thickened with six ounces of fresh butter, worked up very 
smoothly with five of flour. In twenty minutes afterwards, a 
tablespoonful of the best soy, half a pint of sherry, and a 
little cayenne may be added to the soup, which will then be 
ready to serve. 


CHEAP, CLEAR GRAVY-SOUP. 
The shin or leg of beef, if not large or coarse, will answer 


* The juices of meat, drawn out with a small portion of liquid, as directed here, 
may easily be reduced to the consistency in which they form what is called 
glaze ; for particulars of this, see Chapter III. The best method, though perhaps 
not the easiest, of making the clear, amber-coloured stock, is to pour a ladleful 
or two of pale, but strong beef-broth to the veal, and to boil it briskly until well 
reduced, thrusting a knife, when this is done, into the meat, to let the juices 
escape; then to proceed more slowly and cautiously as the liquid approaches the 
state in which it would burn. It must be allowed to take a dark amber-colour 
only, and the meat must be turned, and often moved in it, When the desired 
point is reached, pour in more boiling broth, and let the pan remain off the fire 
for a few minutes, to detach and melt the glaze; then shake it wel? round before 
the boiling is continued. A certain quantity of deeply coloured glaze, made 
apart, and stirred into strong, clear, pale stock, would produce the desired effect 
of this, with much less trouble. 
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extremely well for this soup, and afford at the same time a 
highly economical dish of boiled meat, which will be found 
very tender, and very palatable also, if it be served with a 
sauce of some piquancy. From about ten pounds of the meat 
let the butcher cut evenly off five or six from the thick fleshy 
part, and again divide the knuckle, that the whole may lie 
compactly in the vessel in which it is to be stewed. . Pour in 
three quarts of cold water, and when it has been brought slowly 
to boil, ,and been well skimmed, as directed for bouzllon (page 
6), throw in an ounce and a half of salt, half a large teaspoonful 
of pepper-corns, eight cloves, two blades of mace, a bunch of 
savoury herbs, a couple of small carrots, and the heart of a 
root of celery: to these add a mild onion or not, at choice. 
When the whole has stewed very softly for four hours, probe 
the larger bit of beef, and if quite tender, lift it out for table ; 
let the soup be simmered from two to three hours longer, and 
then strain it through a fine sieve, into a clean pan. When it 
is perfectly cold, clear off every particle of fat ; heat a couple 
of quarts, stir in, when it boils, half an ounce of sugar, a small 
tablespoonful of good soy, and twice as much of Harvey's 
sauce, or should this not be at hand, of clear and fine mushroom 
catsup. If carefully made, the soup will be perfectly trans- 
parent and of good colour and flavour. A thick slice of lean 
ham will improve it, and a pound or so of the neck of beef 
with an additional pint of water, will likewise enrich its quality. 
A small quantity of good broth may be made of the fragments 
of the whole boiled down with a few fresh vegetables. 

Brown caper, or hot horse-radish sauce, or sauce Robert, or 
sauce piquante, made with the liquor in which it is boiled, may 
be served with the portion of the meat which is sent to table. 


VERMICELLI SOUP. 
(Potage au Vermicelle.) 


Drop very lightly, and by degrees, six ounces of vermicelli, 
broken rather small, into three quarts of boiling bouillon, or 
clear gravy soup ; let it simmer for half an hour* over a gentle 
fire, and stir it often. This is the common French mode of 
making vermicelli soup, and we can recommend it as a particu- 
larly good one for family use. In England it is customary to 
soak, or to blanch the vermicelli, then to drain it well, and to 


* When of very fine quality, the vermicelli will usually require less boiling 
than this. We have named to the reader, in another part of the volume, Mr. Cob- 
bett, 18, Pall Mall, as supplying all the Italian pastes extremely good. ; 
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stew it for a shorter time in the soup; the quantity, also, must 
be reduced quite two ounces, to suit modern taste. 

Bouillon, or gravy-soup, 3 quarts; vermicelli, 6 ozs.; 30 
‘minutes. Or, soup, 3 quarts; vermicelli, 4 ozs.; blanched in 
boiling water 5 minutes; stewed in soup 10 to 15 minutes. 


SEMOULINA SOUP. 
(Soupe a la Sémoule.) 


Semoulina is used in the same way as the vermicelli. . It 
should be dropped very lightly and by degrees into the boiling 
soup, which should be stirred all the time it is being added, and 
very frequently afterwards ; indeed, it should scarcely be quitted 
for a moment until it is ready for table. Skim it carefully, and. 
let it simmer from twenty to five and twenty minutes. ‘This, 
when the semoulina can be procured good and fresh, is, to our 
taste, an excellent soup. 

Soup, 3 quarts; semoulina 6 ozs.: nearly, or quite 25 
minutes. , 


MACCARONI SOUP. 


Throw four ounces of fine fresh* mellow maccaroni into a pan 
of fast-boiling water, with about an ounce of fresh butter, and a 
small onion stuck with three or four cloves.t| When it has 
swelled to its full size, and become tender, drain it well, and 
slip into it a couple of quarts of clear gravy-soup; let it simmer 
for a few minutes, when it will be ready for table. Observe, 
that the maccaroni should be boiled quite tender ; but it should 
-by no means be allowed to burst, nor to become pulpy. Serve 
grated Parmesan cheese with it. 

Maccaroni, 4 ozs.; butter, 1 oz.; 1 small onion; 5 cloves: 
# hour, or more. In soup, 5 to 10 minutes. 

Obs.—The maccaroni for soups should always be either 
broken into short lengths before it is boiled, or sliced quickly 
afterwards into small rings not more than the sixth of an inch 
thick, unless the cut maccaroni, which may be purchased at the 
Italian warehouses, be used; this requires but ten minutes’ 
boiling, and should be dropped into the soup in the same way as 
vermicelli. Four ounces of it will be sufficient for two quarts of 
stock. It may be added to white soup after having been pre- 
viously boiled in water or veal-broth, and well drained from it: 


* We must here repeat our warning against the use of long-kept maccaroni, 
vermicelli, or semoulina; as, when stale, they will render any dish into which 
they are introduced quite unfit for table. d : 

_ t For White Soups omit the onion. 
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it has a rather elegant appearance in clear gravy-soup, but 
should have a boil in water before it is thrown into it. 


POTAGE AUX NOUILLES, OR TAILLERINE SOUP. 
Make into nouille-paste the yolks of four fresh eggs, and 
when ready cut, drop it gradually into five pints of boiling soup; 
keep this gently stirred for ten minutes, skim it well, and serve 


it quickly. This is a less common, and a more delicately fla- 


voured soup than the vermicelli, provided always that the 

nouilles be made with really fresh eggs. The same paste may 

be cut into very small diamonds, squares, stars, or any other 

form, then left to dry a little, and boiled in the soup until swelled 
to its full size, and tender. 

_. Nouille-paste of four eggs; soup, 5 pints: 10 minutes. 


SAGO SOUP. 


Wash in several waters, and float off the dirt from six ounces 
of sago; put it into three quarts of good cold gravy-stock; let 
it stew gently from half to three quarters of an hour, and stir it 
occasionally, that it may not burn nor stick to the stewpan. <A 
quarter-ounce more of sago to each pint of liquid, will thicken 
it to the consistency of peas-soup. It may be flavoured with 
half a wineglassful of Harvey’s sauce, as much cayenne as it may 
need, the juice of half a lemon, an ounce of sugar, and two 
glasses of sherry; or these may be omitted, and good beef-broth 
may be substituted for the gravy-soup, for a simple family 
dinner, or for an invalid. 

Sago, 6 ozs. ; soup, 3 quarts: 30 to 45 minutes. 


‘ ' TAPIOCA SOUP. 
This is made in the same manner, and with the same propor- 


tions as the preceding soup, but it must be simmered from fifty 


to sixty minutes. 


RICE SOUP. 


In France this soup is served well thickened with the rice, 
which is stewed in it for upwards of an hour and a half, and 
makes thus, even with the common bouillon of the country, an 
excellent winter potage. Pick, and wipe in a dry cloth, eight 
ounces of the best rice; add it, in small portions, to four quarts 
of hot soup, of which the boiling should not be checked as it is 
thrown in. When a clear soup is wanted, wash the rice, give it 
five minutes’ boil in water, drain it well, throw it into as much 
boiling stock or well-flayoured broth as will keep it covered till 
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done, and simmer it very softly until the grains are tender, but. 
still separate ; drain it, slip it into the soup, and let it remain in 
it a few minutes before it is served, but without simmering. 
When stewed in the stock, it may be put at once, after 
being drained, into the tureen, and the clear gravy-soup may be 
poured to it. 

An easy English mode of making rice-soup is this: put the 
rice into plenty of cold water; when it boils, throw in a small 
quantity of salt, let it simmer ten minutes, drain it well, throw 
it into the boiling soup, and simmer it gently from ten to 
fifteen minutes longer; some rice will be tender in half that 
time. An extra quantity of stock must be allowed for the 
reduction of this soup, which is always considerable. 


WHITE RICE SOUP. 


Throw four ounces of well-washed rice into boiling water, 
and in five minutes after pour it into a sieve, drain it well, and 
put it into a couple of quarts of good white, boiling stock; let it 
stew till tender; season the soup with salt, cayenne, and 
pounded mace; stir to it three quarters of a pint of very rich 
cream, give it one boil, and serve it quickly. 

Rice, 4 ozs.: boiled 5 minutes. Soup, 2 quarts: 2 hour 
or more. Seasoning of salt, mace, and cayenne ; cream, ? pint: 
1 minute. | 


RICE-FLOUR SOUP. 


Mix with a little cold broth, eight ounces of fine rice-flour, 
and pour it into a couple of quarts of fast-boiling broth 
or gravy soup. Add to it mace, and cayenne, with a little 
salt if needful. It will require but ten minutes’ boiling. 

Soup, 2 quarts; rice-flour, 8 ozs. : 10 minutes. 

Obs.—-T wo dessertspoonsful of currie-powder, and the strained 
juice of half a moderate-sized lemon will greatly improve this 
soup: it may-also be converted into a good common white soup, 
‘(if it be made of veal stock), by the addition of three-quarters 
of a pint of thick cream to the rice. 


STOCK FOR WHITE SOUP. 


Though a knuckle of veal is usually preferred for this stock, 
part of the neck will, on an emergency, ‘answer very well. 


Whichever joint be chosen, let it be thoroughly washed, once or 
twice divided, and laid into a delicately clean soup-pot, or well- 


tinned large stout iron saucepan, upon a pound of lean ham, 


freed entirely from skin and fat,-and cut into thick slices. 


¢ 
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~~ Should very rich soup be wished for, pour in a pint only of cold 


| water for each pound of meat, but otherwise a pint and a half 
| may be allowed. When the soup has been thoroughly cleared 
4 from scum, which should be carefully taken off, from the time 


3 


\: of its first beginning to boil, throw in an ounce of salt to the 


gallon (more can be added afterwards if needed), two mild 


_, onions, a moderate-sized head of celery, two carrots, a small 
_» teaspoonful of whole white pepper, and two blades of mace; and 


let the soup stew very softly from five to six hours, if the 


_ quantity be large: it should simmer until the meat falls from 


the bones. The skin of a calf’s head, a calf’s foot, or an old 


« fowl may always be added to this stock with good effect. Strain 
- it into a clean deep pan, and keep it in a cool place till wanted 
for use. 


Lean ham, 1 lb.; veal, 7 Ibs.; water, 4 to 6 quarts; salt, 
14 oz. (more if needed); onions, 2; celery, 1 head; carrots, 2; 


Q pepper-corns, 1 teaspoonful ; mace, 2 blades: 5 to 6 hours. 


MUTTON-STOCK FOR SOUPS. 


Equal parts of beef and mutton, with the addition of a small 
portion of ham, or of very lean bacon, make excellent stock, 
especially for winter-soups. ‘The necks of fowls, the bones of 
an undressed calf’s head, or of any uncooked joint may be 
added to it with advantage. According to the quality of soup 
desired, pour from a pint to a pint and a half of cold water to 
each pound of meat; and after the liquor has been well skim- 


~ med on its beginning to boil, throw in an ounce and a half of salt 


Stick 


to the gallon, two small heads of celery, three mild, middling-sized 
onions, three well-flavoured turnips, as many carrots, a faggot 
of thyme and parsley, half a teaspoonful of white peppercorns, 
twelve cloves, and a large blade of mace. Draw the soup-pot 
to the side of the fire, and boil the stock as gently as possible for 
about six hours; then strain, and sét it by for use. Be particu- 
larly careful to clear it entzrely from fat before it is prepared for 
table. One third of beef or veal, with two of mutton, will © 
make very good soup; or mutton only will answer the purpose 
quite well upon occasion. 

Beef, 4 lbs. ; mutton, 4 Ibs. ; (or, beef or veal from 2 to 3 Ibs. ; 
mutton from 5 to 6 lbs.;) water, 1 to 14 gallon; salt, 14 0z.; 


- mildturnips, 1 1b. ; onions, 6 ozs.; carrots, $ lb.; celery, 6 to 8 


ozs.; 1 bunch of herbs; peppercorns, } teaspoonful; cloves, 
12; mace, 1 large blade: 6 hours. 
Ods.—Salt should be used sparingly at first for stock in which 


a b 
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any portion of ham is boiled ; allowance should also be made for 
its reduction, in case of its being required for gravy. 


THE LORD MAYOR'S SOUP. 


Wash thoroughly two sets of moderate-sized pigs’ ears and 
feet, from which the hair has been carefully removed ; add to 
them five quarts of cold water, and stew them very gently, with 
a faggot of savoury herbs, and one large onion stuck with a 
a dozen cloves, for nearly four hours, when the ears may be 
lifted out ; stew the feet for another hour, then take them up, 
strain the soup, and set it in a cool place that it may become 
cold enough for the fat to be quite cleared from it. Next, bone 
the ears and feet, cut the flesh down into dice, throw a clean 
folded cloth over it, and leave it so until the soup requires to be 
prepared for table; then strew upon it two tablespoonsful of 
savoury herbs minced small, half a saltspoonful of cayenne, a 
little white pepper, and some salt. Put into a large saucepan 
half a pound of good butter, and when it begins to simmer 
thicken it gradually with as much flour as it will absorb; keep 
these stirred over a very gentle fire for ten minutes or more, but 
do not allow them to take the slightest colour ; pour the soup to 
them by degrees, letting it boil up after each portion is added; put 
in the meat, and half a pint of sherry, simmer the whole from 
three to five minutes ; dish the soup, and slip into it two or three 
dozens of delicately fried forcemeat-balls. (See Chapter VI.) 

Pigs’ feet, 8; ears, 4; water, 5 quarts; bunch savoury herbs ; 
1 large onion; cloves, 12: 33 to 4 hours, feet, 1 hour more. 
Butter, } lb; flour, 6 ozs.*: 10 to 12 minutes. Minced herbs, 
2 tablespoonsful; cayenne and common pepper, each 3 salt- 
spoonful ; salt, 3 teaspoonful or more; sherry, 3 pint: 3 to 5 
minutes. Forcemeat-balls, 2 to 3 dozens. 

Obs.—We have given this receipt with the slightest possible 
variation from the original, which we derived from a neighbour- 
hood where the soup made by it was extremely popular. We 
have better adapted it to our own taste by the following altera- 


- tions. 


THE LORD MAYOR'S SOUP. 
(Author's Recetpt.) 
We prefer to have this soup made, in part, the evening before 


it is wanted. Add the same proportion of water to the ears and 


* The safer plan for an inexperienced cook, is to weigh the flour, and then to 
sprinkle it from a dredging-box into the butter. 


4 
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feet. as in the preceding directions ; skim it thoroughly when it 
first boils, and throw in a tablespoonful of salt, two onions of 
moderate size, a small head of celery, a bunch of herbs, two 
whole carrots, a small teaspoonful of white peppercorns, and a 
blade of mace.. Stew these softly until the ears and feet are 
perfectly tender, and after they are lifted out, let the liqour be 
kept just simmering only, while they are being boned, that it 
may not be too much reduced. Put the bones back into it, and 
stew them as gently as possible for an hour; then strain the 
soup into a clean pan, and set it by till the morrow in a cool 
place. ‘The flesh should be cut into dice while it is still warm, 
and covered with the cloth before it becomes quite cold. To 
prepare the soup for table, clear the stock from fat and sediment, 
put it into a very clean stewpan, or deep, well-tinned saucepan, 
and stir to it, when it boils, six ounces of the finest rice-flour 
smoothly mixed with a quarter-teaspoonful of cayenne, three 
times as much of mace, and salt, the stramed juice of a lemon, 
three tablespoonsful of Harvey’s sauce, and half a pint of good 
sherry or Madeira, Simmer the whole for six or eight minutes, 
add more salt if needful, stir the soup often, and skim it tho- 
- roughly ; put in the meat, and herbs, and after they have boiled 
gently for five minutes, dish the soup, add forcemeat and egg- 
balls or not, at pleasur e, and send it to table quickly. 

Moderate- sized pigs’ feet, 8 ; ears, 4; water, 5 quarts ; salt, i 
tablespoonful ; onions, 2 ; celery, 1 head ; carrots, 2; bunch of 
herbs; peppercorns, 1 1 small teaspoonful ; mace, 1 blade : 34 
to 43 hours. Stock, 5 pints; rice- -flour, 6 ozs. ; cayenne, 3 
teaspoonful ; mace and salt, each 2 of a teaspoonful ; juice of 1 
demon ; Harvey's sauce, 3 tablespoonsful ; ; sherry or Madeira, 
1 pint: 6 to 8 minutes. Savoury herbs, 2 tablespoonsful: 5 
minutes. 

Obs. 1.—Should the quantity of stock exceed five pints, an 
additional ounce or more of rice must be used, and the 
flavouring be altogether increased in proportion. Of the 
minced herbs, two-thirds should be parsley, and the remainder 
equal parts of lemon thyme and winter savoury, unless sweet ~ 
basil should be at hand, when a teaspoonful of it should be 
substituted for half of the parsley. To some tastes a seasoning 
of sage would be acceptable; and a slice or two of iean ham 
will much improve the flavour of the soup. 

Obs. 2.—Both this soup, and the preceding .one, may be 
rendered very rich by substituting strong Couillon (see page 6) 
or good veal broth for water, in making them, 
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COCOA-NUT SOUP. 


Pare the dark rind from a very fresh cocoa-nut, and grate it 
fine on an exceedingly clean, bright grater; weigh it, and allow 
two ounces for each quart of soup. Simmer it gently for one 
hour in the stock, which should then be strained and thickened 
for table. This nut imparts a remarkably fine flavour to any 
kind of soup or broth, and it is considerably heightened by 
browning it with a morsel of fresh butter to a fine amber- 
colour, in a thick stewpan or saucepan, over a slow fire, before 
the soup is poured to it. It must be stirred constantly, and the 
greatest care should be taken that no single particle be burned. 
An ounce of butter will be sufficient for a quarter-pound of the 
nut, which should be added as soon as the butter is just 
dissolved. 

Veal stock, gravy-soup, or broth, 5 pints; grated cocoa-nut, 
5 ozs.: 1 hour. Flour of rice, 5 ozs.; mace, 3 teaspoonful; 
little cayenne and salt; mixed with } pint cream, if at hand: 
10 minutes. rh, 

For brown soup: butter, 14 oz.; cocoa-nut, 5 ozs.: 5 to 10 
minutes. Gravy-soup, or good beef-broth, 5 pints: 1 hour. 
Rice flour, 5 ozs.; soy and lemon-juice, each 1 tablespoonful ; 
sugar pounded fine, 1 oz.; cayenne, + teaspoonful; sherry, 2 
glasses. 

Obs.—When either cream or wine is objected to for these 
soups, a half-pint of the stock should be reserved to mix the 
thickening with. 


CHESTNUT SOUP. 


Strip the outer rind from some fine, sound Spanish chestnuts, 
throw them into a large pan of warm water, and as soon as it 
becomes too hot for the fingers to remain in it, take it from the 
fire, lift out the chestnuts, peel them quickly, and throw them 
into cold water as they are done; wipe, and weigh them; take 
three quarters of a pound for each quart of soup, cover them 
with good gravy-stock, and stew them gently for upwards of 
three quarters of an hour, or until they break when touched 
with a fork; drain, and pound them smoothly, or bruise them 
to a mash with a strong spoon, and press, them through a fine 
sieve reversed; mix with them by slow degrees, the proper 
quantity of stock, add sufficient mace, cayenne, and salt, to 
season the soup, and stir it often until it boils. ‘Three quarters 
of a pint of rich cream will greatly improve it. The stock in 
. : ; G 
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which the chestnuts are boiled can be used for the soup, when 
its sweetness is not objected to; or it may in part be added to it. 

Chestnuts, 14 lb.: stewed from 2 to 1 hour. Soup, 2 
quarts; seasoning of salt, mace, and cayenne: 1 to 3 minutes. 
Cream, ? pint (when used). . 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, OR PALESTINE SOUP. 


Wash and pare quickly some freshly-dug artichokes, and to 
preserve their colour, throw them into spring-water as they are 
done, but do not let them remain in it after all are ready. Boil 
three pounds of them in water for ten minutes; lift them out, 
and slice them into three pints of boiling stock; when they have 
stewed gently in. this from fifteen to twenty minutes, press them, 
with the soup, through a fine sieve, and put the whole into a 
clean saucepan with a pint and a half more of stock ; add suffi- 
cient salt and cayenne to season it, skim it well, and after it has 
simmered two or three minutes, stir it to a pint of rich boiling 
cream. Serve it immediately. 

Artichokes, 3 lbs. boiled in water: 10 minutes. Veal stock, 
3 pints: 15 to 20 minutes. Additional stock, 14 pint; little 
cayenne and salt: 2 to 3 minutes. Boiling cream, | pint. 

Obs.—The palest veal stock, as for white soup, should be used 
for this; but for a family dinner, or where economy is a consi- 
deration, excellent mutton-broth, made the day before, and per- 
fectly cleared from fat, will answer very well as a substitute ; 
milk, too, may in part take the place of cream, when this last is 
scarce: the proportion of artichokes should then be increased a 
little. 

Vegetable-marrow, when young, makes a superior soup even 
to this, which is a most excellent one. It should be well pared, 
trimmed, and sliced into a small quantity of boiling veal stock,. 
or broth, and when perfectly tender, pressed through a fine 
sieve, and mixed with more stock, and some cream. In France, 
the marrow is stewed first in butter, with a large mild onion or 
two, also sliced; and afterwards in a quart or more of water, 
which is poured graduaMy to it; it is next passed through a 
tammy,” seasoned with pepper and salt, and mixed with a pint 
or two of milk, and a little cream. 


COMMON CARROT SOUP. 


The easiest way of making this soup is to boil some carrots 
very tender in water slightly salted; then to pound them. 


* Derived from the French ta:is, which means a sieve or strainer. 
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extremely fine, and to mix gradually with them boiling gravy- 
soup (or bouillon) in the proportion of a quart to twelve ounces 
of the carrot. The soup should then be passed through a 
stramer, seasoned with salt and cayenne, and served very hot, 
with fried bread in a separate dish.. If only the red outsides of 
the carrot be used, the colour of the soup will be very bright : 
they should be weighed after they are pounded. Turnip soup 
may also be made in the same manner. 3 
Soup, 2 quarts; pounded carrot, 1} lb.; salt, cayenne: 5 
minutes. 
A FINER CARROT SOUP. 


Scrape very clean, and cut away any blemishes from some 
highly-flavoured red carrots; wash, and wipe them dry. Cut - 
them in quarter-inch slices. Put into a large stewpan three 
ounces of the best butter, and when it is melted, add two pounds 
of the sliced carrots, and let them stew gently for an hour with- 
out browning; pour to them then four pints and a half of brown: 
gravy-soup, and when they have simmered from fifty minutes 


_ to an hour, they ought to be sufficiently tender. Press them 
_ through a sieve or strainer with the soup ; add salt, and cayenne 


if required ; boil the whole gently for five minutes, take off all 
the scum, and serve the soup as hot as possible. Send it to 
table with a dish of bread, cut in dice, and fried. 

Butter 3 ozs.; carrots 2 lbs.: 1 hour. Soup 43 pints: 50 to 


. 60 minutes. Salt, cayenne: 5 minutes. 


Obs.—Three ounces of Scotch, or of pearl barley, soaked for 
one night, and stewed slowly the next day for an hour and a 
half, im a quart of broth, then mixed with common carrot soup, 
will make what is considered, by many persons, an excellent 
potage. 

A fashionable variety of this soup is also made by diminishing 
a little the quantity of carrots, and adding to it three ounces of 
rice previously swelled in broth till tender. 


COMMON TURNIP SOUP. ) 
Wash and wipe the turnips, pare and weigh them; allow a 


pound and a half fur every quart of si Cut them in slices 
t fo 


about a quarter of an inch thick. Melt four ounces of butter 
in a clean stewpan, and put in the turnips before it begins to 


boil; stew them gently for three quarters of an hour, taking 


- = 


care that they shall not brown. Then have the proper quantity 
of soup ready boiling, pour it to them, and let them simmer in 
it for three quarters of an hour. Pulp the whole through a 
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coarse sieve or soup-strainer, put it again on the fire, keep it 
stirred until it has boiled three minutes, take off the scum, add 
salt and pepper, if required, and serve it very hot. 

Turnips 3 lbs.; butter 4 ozs.: 2? hour. Soup 2 quarts: 2 
hour. - Last time: 3 minutes. 


A QUICKLY MADE TURNIP SOUP. 


Pare and slice into three pints of veal or mutton stock, or of 
good broth, three pounds of young mild turnips; stew them 
gently from twenty-five to thirty minutes, or until they can be 
reduced quite to pulp; press the whole through a sieve, add to 
it another quart of stock, a seasoning of salt, white pepper, and 
one lump of sugar; simmer it a minute or two, skim and serve 
it. A large white onion, when the flavour is liked, may be 
sliced and stewed with the turnips. A little cream improves 
much the colour of this soup. 

Turnips, 3 lbs.; soup, 5 pints: 25 to 30 minutes. 


i POTATO SOUP. 


Mash to a smooth paste three pounds of good mealy potatoes, 
which have been steamed, or boiled very dry; mix with them 
by degrees, two quarts of boiling broth, pass the soup through 
a strainer, set it again on the fire, add pepper and salt, and let 
it boil five minutes. Take off entirely the black scum that will 
rise upon it, and serve it very hot with fried or toasted bread. 
Where the flavour is approved, two ounces of onions, minced * 
and fried a light brown, may be added to the soup, and stewed 
in it for ten minutes before it is sent to table. 

Potatoes, 3 lbs.; broth, 2 quarts: 5 minutes. (With onions, — 
2 ozs.:) 10 minutes. 


APPLE SOUP. 
(Soupe a la Bourguignon.) 


Clear the fat from five pints of good mutton-broth, bouzdlon, 
or shin of beef stock, and strain it through a fine sieve; add to 
it, when it boils, a pound and a half of good pudding apples, 
and stew them down in it very softly, to a smooth pulp; press 
the whole through a strainer, add a small teaspoonful of pow- 
dered ginger, and plenty of pepper, simmer the soup for a couple 
of minutes, skim, and serve it very hot, accompanied by a dish 
of rice, boiled as for curries. 

Broth, 5 pints; apples, 13 Ib.: 25 to 40 minutes. Ginger, 1 
teaspoonful ; pepper, 4 teaspoonful: 2 minutes. 
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PARSNEP SOUP. 


Dissolve, over a gentle fire, four ounces and a half of good 
butter, in a wide stewpan or saucepan, and slice in directly two 
pounds of sweet tender parsneps ; let them stew very softly until 
all are tender, then pour in gradually sufficient veal stock, or 
good broth to cover them, and boil the whole slowly from twenty 
minutes to half an hour; press it with a wooden spoon through 
a fine sieve, add as much stock as will make two quarts in all, 
season the soup with salt and white pepper, or cayenne, give it 
one boil, skim, and serve it very hot. Send pale fried sippets 
to table with it. 

Butter, 4} ozs. ; parsneps, 2 Ibs.: 3 hour, or more. Stock, 1 
quart; 20 to 30 minutes; 1 full quart more of stock; pepper, 
salt: 1 minute. 

Obs.—We can particularly recommend this soup to those who 
like the peculiar flavour of the vegetable. | 


ANOTHER PARSNEP SOUP. 


Slice into five pints of boiling veal stock or strong colourless 
broth, a couple of pounds of parsneps, and stew them as gently as ~ 
possible from thirty minutes to an hour ; when they are perfectly 
tender, press them through a sieve, strain the soup to them, 
season, boil, and serve it very hot. With the addition of cream, 
parsnep soup made by this receipt resembles in appearance the 
Palestine soup. 

Veal stock or broth, 5 pints; parsneps, 2 Ibs. : 30 to 60 mi- 
nutes. Salt and cayenne: 2 minutes. 


WESTERFIELD WHITE SOUP. 


Break the bone of a knuckle of veal in one or two places, and 
put it on to stew, with three quarts of cold water to the five 
pounds of meat ; when it has been quite cleared from scum, add 
to it an ounce and a half of salt, two ounces and a half of onions, 
twenty corns of white pepper, and two or three blades of mace, 
with a éeéée cayenne pepper. When the soup is reduced one 
third by slow simmering, strain it off, and set it by till cold; . 
then free it carefully from the fat and sediment, and heat it 
again in a very clean stewpan. Mix with it when it boils, a pint 
of thick cream smoothly blended with an ounce of good arrow- 
root, two ounces of very fresh vermicelli previously boiled ten-. 
der in water slightly salted and wedl-drained from it, and an 
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ounce and a half of almonds blanched, and cut in strips ;* give 
it one minute’s simmer, and serve it immediately, with a French 
roll in the tureen. 

Veal, 5 lbs.; water, 3 quarts; salt, 13 oz.; onidns, 23 ozs. ; 
20 corns white pepper; 2 large blades of mace: 5 hours or 
more. Cream, 1 pint; almonds, 14 oz.; vermicelli, 1 oz.: 1 
minute. Little thickening, if needed. 

Obs.—Cream should always be boiled for a few minutes be- 
fore it is added to any soup. The yolks of two or three very 
fresh eggs beaten well, and mixed with half a pint of the -boiling 
soup, may be stirred into the whole, after it is taken from the 
fire. Some persons put the eggs into the tureen, and add the 
soup to them by degrees; but this is not so well. Ifa superior. 
white soup to this be wanted, put three quarts of water to seven 
pounds of veal, and half a pound of the lean part of a ham; or, 
instead of water, use very clear, weak veal broth. Grated Par- 
mesan cheese should be handed round the table when white or 
maccaroni soup is served. 


A RICHER WHITE SOUP. 


Pound very fine indeed six ounces of sweet almonds, then 
add to them six ounces of the breasts of roasted chickens or par- 
tridges, and three ounces of the whitest bread which has been 
soaked in a little veal broth, and squeezed very dry in a cloth. 
Beat these altogether to an extremely smooth paste; then pour 
to them boiling and by degrees, two quarts of rich veal stock ; 
strain the soup through a fine hair sieve, set it again over the 
fire, add to it a pint’of thick cream, and serve it, as soon as it is 
at the point of boiling, with a French roll in the tureen. When 
cream is very scarce, or not easily to be procured, this soup may 

be thickened sufficiently without it, by increasing the quantity 
of almonds to eight or ten ounces, and pouring to them, after 
they have been reduced to the finest paste, a pint of boiling 
stock, which must be again wrung from them through a coarse 
cloth with very strong pressure: the proportion of meat and 
bread also should then be nearly doubled. ‘The stock should be 
well seasoned with mace and cayenne before it is added to the 
other ingredients. 


* We have given this receipt without any variation from the original, as the 
soup made exactly by it was much approved by the guests of the hospitable 
country gentleman, at whose elegant table it was served often for many years; 
but we would rather recommend that the almonds should be pounded, or merely | 
blanched, cut in spikes, stuck into the crumb of a French roll, and putinto the 
 tureen, simply to give flavour to the soup, 
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Almonds, 6 ozs.; breasts of chickens or partridges, 6 ozs. ; 
soaked bread, 3 ozs.; veal stock, 2 quarts; creain, 1 pint. 

Obs.—Some persons pour the yolks of four or five hard- 
boiled eggs with the almonds, meat, and bread for this white 
soup; French cooks beat smoothly with them an ounce or two 
of whole rice, previously boiled from fifteen to twenty minutes. 

Obs.—A good plain white soup may be made simply by 
adding to a couple of quarts of pale veal stock or strong well 
flavoured veal broth, a thickening of arrow-root, and from half 
to three quarters of a pint of cream. Four ounces of maccaroni 
boiled tender and well drained may be slipped into it a minute 


or two before it is dished, but the thickening may then be dimi- 
nished a little. 


_ MOCK TURTLE SOUP. 


To make a single tureen of this favourite English soup in the 
most economical manner, when there is no stock at hand, stew 
gently down in a gallon of water four pounds of the fleshy part 
of the shin of beef, or of the neck, if more convenient, with two 
or three carrots, one onion, a small head of celery, a bunch of 
savoury herbs, a blade of mace, a half-teaspoonful of pepper- 
corns, and an ounce of salt. When the meat is quite in frag- 
ments, strain off the broth, and pour it when cold upon three 
pounds of the knuckle, or of the neck of veal ; simmer this until 
the flesh has quite fallen from the bones, but be careful to stew 
it as softly as possible, or the quantity of stock will be so much 
reduced as to be insufficient for the soup. Next, take the half 
of a fine calf’s head with the skin on, remove the brains, and 
and then bone it* entirely, or let the butcher be requested to do 
this, and to return the bones with it: these, when there is time, . 
may be stewed with the veal, to enrich the stock, or boiled after- 
wards with the head and tongue. Strain the soup through a 
hair-sieve into a clean pan, and let it drain closely from the 
meat. When it is nearly or quite cold, clear off all the fat from 
it; roll the head lightly round, leaving the tongue inside, or 
taking it out as is most convenient, secure it with tape or twine, 
pour the soup over, and bring it gently to boil upon a moderate 
fire; keep it well skimmed, and simmer it from an hour to an 
hour anda quarter ; then lift the head into a deep pan or tureen, 


. * This is so simple and easy a process, that the cook may readily accomplish 
it with very little attention. Let her only work the knife close to the bone 
always. so as to take the flesh clean fromit, instead of leaving large fragments 


on. The jaw-bone may first be removed, and the flesh turned back from the edge 
of the other. ; 
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add the soup to it, and let it remain in until two parts cold, as 
this will prevent the edges from becoming dark. Cut into 
quarter-inch slices, and then divide into dice, from six to eight 
‘ounces of the lean of an undressed ham, and if possible, one of 
good flavour; free it perfectly from fat, rind, and the smoked 
edges; peel and slice four moderate sized eschalots, or if these 
should not be at hand, one mild onion in lieu of them. Dissolve 
‘In a well-tinned stewpan, or thick iron saucepan which holds a 
gallon or more, four ounces of butter; put in the ham and 
eschalots, or onion, with half a dozen cloves, two middling sized - 
blades. of mace, a half-teaspoonful of peppercorns, three or four 
very small sprigs of thyme, three teaspoonsful of minced parsley, 
one of lemon thyme and winter savoury mixed, and when the 
flavour is thought appropriate, the very thin rind of half a 
small fresh lemon. Stew these as softly as possible for nearly 
or quite an hour, and keep the pan frequently shaken; then put 
into a dredging box two ounces of fine dry flour and sprinkle 
it to them by degrees ; mix the whole well together, and after a 
few minutes more of gentle simmering, add very gradually five 
full pints of the stock taken free of fat and sediment, and made 
boiling before it is poured in; shake the pan strongly round as 
the first portions of it are added, and continue to do so until it 
contains from two to three pints, when the remainder may be 
poured in at once, and the pan placed by the side of the fire that 
it may boil in the gentlest manner for an hour. At the end of 
that time turn the whole into a hair-sieve placed over a large 
pan, and if the liquid should not run through freely, knock the 
sides of the sieve, but do not force it through with a spoon, as 
that would spoil the appearance of the stock. The head in the 
mean while should have been cut up, ready to add to it. For 
the finest kind of mock turtle, only the skin, with the fat that 
adheres to it should be used; and this, with the tongue, should 
be cut down into one inch squares, or if preferred, into strips of an 
inch wide. For ordinary occasions, the lean part of the flesh 
may be added also, but as it is always sooner done than the skin, 
it is better to add it to the soup a little later. When it is quite 
ready, put it with the strained stock into a clean pan, and sim- 
mer it from three quarters of an hour to a full hour: it should 
be perfectly tender, without being allowed to break. Cayenne, 
_ if needed, should’ be thrown into the stock before it is strained ; 
. salt should be used sparingly, on account of the ham, until the 
whole of the other ingredients have been mixed together, when 
a sufficient quantity must be stirred into the soup to season it 
properly. A couple of glasses of good sherry or Madeira, with 
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a dessertspoonful of strained lemon-juice are usually added two 
or three minutes only before the soup is dished, that the spirit 
and flavour of the wine may not have time to evaporate ; but it 
is sometimes preferred mellowed down by longer boiling. ‘The 
proportion of lemon-juice may be doubled at will, but much acid 
is not generally liked. .We can assure the reader of the excel- 
lence of the soup made by this receipt: it is equally palatable 
and delicate, and not heavy or cloying to the stomach, like many 
of the elaborate compositions which bear its name. ‘The fat, 
through the whole process, should be carefully skimmed off. 
The ham gives far more savour, when used as we have directed, 
than when, even in much larger proportions, it is boiled down in 
the stock. . Two dozens of forcemeat balls, prepared by the 
receipt No. 11, Chap. VI., should be slipped into the soup when 
it is ready for table. It is no longer customary to serve egg- 
balls in it. 

First broth :—shin, or neck of beef, 4 Ibs.; water, 4 quarts ; 
carrots, 2 or 3; large mild onion, 1; celery, small head; bunch 
savoury herbs; mace, 1 large blade; peppercorns, 4 teaspoonful; 
cloves, 6; salt, 1 oz.: 5 hours or more, very genily. For stock: 
the broth and 3 lbs. neck or knuckle of veal (bones of head if 
ready): 4 to 5 hours. Boned half-head with skin on and 
tongue, 1 to 1} hour. Lean of undressed ham, 6 to 8 ozs. (6 if 
very salt); shalots, 4, or onion, 1; fresh butter, 4 ozs.; cloves, 
6; middling sized blades of mace, 2; pepper-corns, } teaspoonful ; 
small sprigs of thyme, 3 or 4; minced parsley, 3 large teaspoons- 
ful; minced savoury and lemon-thyme mixed, 1 small teaspoonful 
(thin rind 4 small lemon, when liked): 1 hour. Flour, 2 ozs. : 
5 minutes. Stock, full five pints; flesh of head and tongue, 
12 to 2 lbs.: 2 of an hour to 1 hour (salt, if needed, to be 
added in interim). Good sherry, or Madeira, 2 wineglassesful ; 
lemon-juice, 1 to 2 dessertspoonsful; forcemeat balls, 24. 

Obs. 1.—The beef, veal, bones of the head, and vegetables 
may be stewed down together when more convenient : it is only 
necessary that a really good, well-flavoured, and rather deeply- 
coloured stock should be prepared. A calf’s foot is always an 
advantageous addition to it, and the skin of another calf’s head* 
a better one still. 


* Country butchers, in preparing a calf’s head for sale in the ordinary way take 
off the skin (or scalp), considered so essential to the excellence of this soup, and 


_ frequently throw it away; it may, therefore, often be procured {from them at 


very slight cost, and is the best possible addition to the mock turtle. It is 
cleared from the head in detached portions with the hair on, but this may easily 
be removed after a few minutes’ scalding as from the head itself, or the feet, by 
the direction given in Chap. IX. : 
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Obs. 2.—A couple of dozen mushroom-buttons, cleaned with 
salt and flannel, then wiped very dry, and sliced, and added to 
the ham and herbs, when they have been simmered together 
about half an hour, will be found a great improvement to 
the soup; but when they are not procurable, a pleasant flavour 
may be imparted to it by substituting two or three fresh bay- 

eaves. 

Obs. 3.—Claret is sometimes added to this soup instead of 
sherry or Madeira, but we do not think it would in general suit 
English taste so well. From, two to three tablespoonsful of 
Harvey’s sauce can be stirred in with the wine when it is liked, 
or when the colour requires deepening. 


OLD-FASHIONED MOCK TURTLE. 


_ After having taken out the brain and washed and soaked the 
head well, pour to it nine quarts of cold water, bring it gently 
to boil, skim it very clean, boil it, if large, an hour and a half, 
lift it out, and: put into the liquor eight pounds of neck of beef, 
lightly browned in a little fresh butter, with three or four thick 
slices, or a knuckle of lean ham, four large onions sliced, three 
heads of celery, three large carrots, a large bunch of sweet 
herbs, the rind of a lemon pared very thin, a dessertspoonful of 
pepper-corns, two ounces of salt, and after the meat has been 
taken from the head, all the bones and fragments. Stew these 
gently from seven to eight hours, then strain off the stock, and 
set it into a very cool place, that the fat may become firm 
enough on the top to be cleared off easily. ‘The skin and fat of 
the head should be taken off together and divided into strips of 
two or three inches in length, and one in width; the tongue 
may be cut.in the same manner, or into dice. Put the stock, of 
which there ought to be between four and five quarts, into a 


large soup or stew pot; thicken it when it boils with four 


ounces of fresh butter* mixed with an equal weight of fine dry 
flour, a half-teaspoonful of pounded mace, and a third as much 
cf cayenne (it is better to use these sparingly at first, and to 
add more should the soup require it, after it has boiled some 
little time); pour in half a pint of sherry, stir the whole 
together until it has simmered for a minute or two, then put in 
the head, and let it stew gently from an hour and a quarter to 
an hour and a half: stir it often, and clear it perfectly from 
scum. Slip into it, just before it is ready for table, three dozens 


* When the butter is considered objectionable, the flour, without it, may be 
mixed to the smoothest bacter possible, with a little cc!d stock or water, and 
stirred briskly into the boiling soup: the spices should be blended \ith it. 
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of small forcemeat-balls; the brain cut into dice (after having 
been well soaked, scalded,* and freed from the film), dipped 
into beaten yolk of egg, then into the finest crumbs mixed with 
salt, white pepper, a little grated nutmeg, fine lemon-rind, and 
chopped parsley fried a fine brown, well drained and dried; and 
as many egg-balls, the size of a small marble, as the yolks of 
four eggs will supply. (See Chapter VI.) This quantity will 
be sufficient for two large tureens of soup; when the whole is 
not wanted for table at the same time, it is better to add wine. 
only to so much as will be required for immediate consumption, 
or if it cannot conveniently be divided, to heat the wine in a 
small saucepan with a little of the soup, to turn it into the 
tureen, and then to mix it with the remainder by stirring the 
whole gently after the tureen is filled. Some persons simply 
put in the cold wine just before the soup is dished, but this is 
not so well. 

Whole calf’s head with skin on, boiled 14 hour. Stock: 
neck of beef, browned in butter, 8 lbs.; lean of ham, } to 2 
Ib. (or a knuckle) ; onions, 4; large carrots, 3; heads of celery, 
3: large bunch sweet herbs; salt, 2 ozs. (as much more to be 
added when the soup is made as will season it sufficiently) ; 
thin rind, 1 lemon ; peppercorns, 1 dessertspoonful ; bones and 
trimmings of head: 8 hours. Soup: stock, 4 to 5 quarts; 
flour and butter for thickening, of each 4 ozs.; pounded mace, 
half-teaspoonful ; cayenne, third as much (more of each as 
needed) ; sherry, half pint: 2 to 3 minutes. Flesh of head 
and tongue, nearly or quite, 2 Ibs.: 14 to13 hour. Forcemeat- 
balls, 36 ; the brain cut and fried ; egg-balls, 16 to 24. 

Obs.—W hen the brain is not blanched it must be cut thinner 
in the form of small cakes, or it will not be done through by the 
time it has taken enough colour: it may be altogether omitted 
without much detriment to the soup, and will make an excellent 
corner dish, if gently stewed in white gravy for half an hour, 
and served with it thickened with cream and arrow-root, to the 
consistency of good white sauce, then rather highly seasoned, 
and mixed with plenty of chopped parsley, and some lemon- 
juice. 

GOOD CALF’S HEAD soup. 
(Wot expensive.) 
_ Boil down from six to seven pounds of the thick part of a 
\ * The brain should. be blanched, that is, thrown into boiling water with a 
little salt in it, and boiled from five to eight minutes ; then lifted out, and 
ei, as water for a quarter of an hour; it must be wiped very. dry before 


ial 
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shin of beef with a little lean ham, or a slice of hung beef 
trimmed free from the smoky edges, should either of these last 
be at hand, in five quarts of water, till reduced nearly half, 
with the addition, when it first begins to stew, of an ounce of 
salt, a large bunch of savoury herbs, one large onion, a head of 
celery, three carrots, two or three turnips, two small blades of 
mace, eight or ten cloves, and a few white or black pepper- 
corns. Let it boil gently, that it may not be too much reduced, 
for six or seven hours, then strain it into a clean pan and set it 
by for use. Take out the bone from half a calf’s head with 
the skin on (the butcher will do this if desired), wash, roll, and 
bind it with a bit of tape or twine, and lay it into a stewpot, 
with the bones and tongue; cover the whole with the beef 
stock, and stew it for an hour and a half; then lift itinto a © 
deep earthen pan and let it cool in the liquor, as this will - 
prevent the edges from being dry or discoloured. Take it out 
before it is quite cold; strain, and skim all the fat carefully 
from the stock; heat five pints in a large clean saucepan, with 
the head cut into small thick slices or into inch-squares. As 
quite the whole will not be needed, leave a portion of the fat, 
but add every morsel of the skin to the soup, and of the tongue, 
also. Should the first of these not be perfectly tender, it must 
be simmered gently till it is so; then stir into the soup from six 
to eight ounces of fine rice-flour mixed with a quarter-teaspoon- 
ful of cayenne, twice as much freshly pounded mace, half a 
wineglassful of mushroom catsup, and sufficient cold broth or 
water to render it of the consistency of batter ; boil the whole 
from eight to ten minutes ; take off the scum, and throw in two 
glasses of sherry; dish the soup and slip into the tureen some 
delicately fried, and well dried forcemeat-balls made by the 
receipt No. 1, 2, or 3 of Chapter VI. A small quantity of 
lemon-juice or other acid can be added at pleasure. The wine 
and forcemeat-balls may be omitted, and the other seasonings of 
the soup a little heightened. As much salt as may be required | 
‘ should be added to the stock when the head first begins to boil 
in it: the cook must regulate also by the taste the exact pro- ' 
portion of cayenne, mace, and catsup, which will flavour the 
soup agreeably. The fragments of the head, with the bones | 
and the residue of the beef used for stock, if stewed down 
together with some water and a few fresh vegetables, will 
afford some excellent broth, such as would be highly acceptable, 
especially if well thickened with rice, to many a poor family 
during the winter months. 
Stock: shin of beef, 6 to 7 Ibs.; water, 5 quarts: stewed 
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down (with vegetables, &c.) till reduced nearly half. Boned 
half-head with skin on stewed in stock, 14 hour. Soup: 
stock, 5 pints; tongue, skin of head, and part of flesh: 15 to 40 
minutes, or more if not quite tender. NRice-flour, 6 to 8 ozs. ; 
cayenne, quarter-teaspoontul ; mace, twice as much ; mushroom 
catsup, } wineglassful: 10 minutes. Sherry, 2 wineglassesful , 
forcemeat-balls, 20 to 30. 


POTAGE A LA REINE. 


Should there be no strong veal broth, nor any white stock in 
readiness, stew four pounds of the scrag or knuckle of veal, with 
a thick slice or two of lean ham, a faggot of sweet herbs, two 
moderate-sized carrots, and the same of onions, a large blade of 
mace, and a half-teaspoonftl of white peppercorns, in four 
quarts of water until reduced to about five pints; then strain 
the liquor, and set it by until the fat can be taken entirely from 
it. Skin, and wash thoroughly, a couple of fine fowls, or three 
young pullets, and take away the dark spongy substance which 
adheres to the insides; pour the veal broth to them, and boil 
them gently from three quarters of an hour to an hour ; then 
lift them out, take off all the white flesh, mince it small, pound 
it to the finest paste, and cover it with a basin till wanted for 
use. In the mean time let the bodies of the fowls be put again 

-into the stock, and stewed gently for an hour and a half; add as 
much salt and cayenne as will season the soup properly, strain 
it off when sufficiently boiled, and let it cool; skim off every 

pees of fat; steep, in a small portion of it, which should be 
oiling, four ounces of the crumb of light stale bread, sliced 
thin, and when it has simmered a few minutes, drain or wring 
the moisture from. it in a clean cloth, add it to the flesh of the 
chickens, and pound them together until they are perfectly 
blended ; then pour the stock to them in very small quantities 
at first, and mix them smoothly with it; pass the whole through 
a sieve or tammy, heat it in a clean stewpan, stir to it from a 
pint to a pint and a half of boiling cream, and add, should it not 
be sufficiently thick, an ounce and a half of arrow-root, quite 
free from lumps, and moistened with a few spoonsful of cold 
milk or stock. 7 

For stock: veal, 4 lbs.; ham, 6 ozs.; water, 4 quarts; bunch 
of herbs; carrots, 2; onions, 2; mace, large blade; pepper- 
corns, 3 teaspoonful; salt.:.5 hours. Fowls, 2; or pullets, 3; 
& to 1 hour; stewed afterwards 1.to 13 hour. Crumb of 
bread, 4 ozs.; cream, 1 to 1} pint; arrow-root (if needed), 

13 02. 


‘ 


on 
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Obs.—Some cooks pound with the bread and chickens the 
yolks of three or four hard-boiled eggs, but these improve 
neither the colour nor the flavour of the soup. 


WHITE OYSTER SOUP, 
Or, Oyster Soup a la Reine. 


When the oysters are small, from two to three dozens for each 
pint of soup should be prepared, but this number can, of course, 
be diminished or increased at pleasure. Let the fish (which 
should be finely conditioned natives) be opened carefully ; pour 
the liquor from them, and strain it; rinse them in it well, and 
beard them; strain the liquor a second time through a lawn- 
sieve or folded muslin, and pour it again over the oysters. 
Take a portion from two quarts of the palest veal stock, and 


simmer the beards in it from twenty to thirty minutes. Heat — 


the soup, flavour it well with mace and cayenne, and strain the 
stock from the oyster-beards into it. Plump the fish in their 
own liquor, but do not let them boil; pour the liquor to the 
soup, and add to it a pint of boiling cream ; put the oysters into 
the tureen, dish the soup, and send it to table quickly. Should 
any thickening be required, stir briskly to the stock an ounce 
and a half of arrow-root, ground very smooth in a mortar, and 
carefully mixed with a little milk or cream ; or, in lieu of this, 
when a rzch soup is liked, thicken it with four ounces of fresh ~ 
butter well blended with three of flour. 

Oysters, 8 to 12 dozens ; pale veal stock, 2 quarts; cream, 


1 pint; thickening, 14 0z. arrow-root, or butter, 4 ozs., flour, 
3 OZS. 


RABBIT SOUP A LA REINE. 


Wash and soak thoroughly three young rabbits, put them 
whole into the soup-pot, and pour on them seven pints of cold 
water, or of clear veal broth; when they have stewed. gently 
about three quarters of an hour, lift them out, and take off the 


- flesh of the backs, with a little from the legs, should there not ‘ 
be half a pound of the former; strip off the skin, mince the | 


* meat very small, and pound it to the smoothest paste; cover it 
from the air, and set-it by. Put back into the soup the bodies 

of the rabbits, with two mild onions of moderate size, a head of 

celery, three carrots, a faggot of savoury herbs, two blades of 

mace, a half-teaspoonful of peppercorns, and an ounce of salt. 

Stew the whole softly about four hours, strain it off, let it stand 

_ to settle, pour it gently from the sediment, put from four to five 
pints into a clean stewpan, and mix it very gradually while hot, 
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with the pounded rabbit-flesh : this must be done with care, for 

if the liquid be not added in very small portions at first, the 
meat will gather into: lumps, and will not easily be worked 
‘smooth afterwards. Add as much pounded mace and cayenne 
as will season the soup pleasantly, and. pass it through a coarse, 
but very clean sieve; wipe out. the stewpan, put back the soup 
‘into it, and stir in when it boils, a pint and a quarter of good 
¢ream, mixed with a tablespoonful of the best arrow-root: 
salt, if needed, should be thrown in previously. : 
Young rabbits, 3; water, or clear veal broth, 7 pints: ? of 
an hour. Remains of rabbits; onions, 2; celery, 1 head; car-' 
rots, 3; savoury herbs; mace, 2 blades; white peppercorns, a 
half-teaspoonful ; salt, 1 oz.: 4 hours. Soup, 4 to 5. pints; 
pounded rabbit-flesh, 8 ozs. ; salt, mace, and cayenne, if needed ; 
cream, 14 pint; arrow-root, 1 tablespoonful (or 13 0z.) 


BROWN RABBIT SOUP F 


Cut down into joints, flour, and fry lightly, two full grown, 
or three young rabbits; add to them three onions of moderate 
size, also fried to a clear brown; on these pour gradually seven 
pints of boiling water, throw in a large teaspoonful of salt, clear 
off all the scum with care as it rises, and then put to the soup a 
faggot of parsley, four not very large carrots, and a small tea- 
spoonful of peppercorns; boil the whole very softly from five 

hours to five and a half; add more salt if needed, strain off the 
soup, let it cool sufficiently for the fat to be skimmed clean 
from it, heat it afresh, and send it to table with sippets of fried 
bread. Spice, with a thickening of rice-flour, or of wheaten 
flour browned in the oven, and mixed with a spoonful or two of 
very good mushroom catsup, or of Harvey’s sauce, can be added 
at pleasure to the above, with a few drops of eschalot-wine, or 
vinegar; but the simple receipt will be found extremely good 
without them. 

Rabbits, 2 fall grown, or 3 small; onions fried, 8; middling- 

‘sized ; water, 7 pints; salt, 1 large teaspoonful or more ; carrots, 
4; faggot of parsley ; peppercorns, 1 small teaspoonful: 5 to 
53 hours. 


7 


: SUPERLATIVE HARE SOUP. 

Cut down a hare into joints, and put it into a soup-pot or 
large stewpan, with about a pound of lean ham, in thick slices, 
three moderate-sized mild onions, three blades of mace, a faggot 
bs thyme, sweet marjoram, and parsley, and about three quarts 
of good beef stock. Let it stew very gently for full two 


< 
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hours from the time of its first beginning to boil, and more, 
if the hare be old. Strain the soup and pound together very 
fine the slices of ham and all the fiesh of the back, legs, and 
shoulders of the hare, and put this meat into a stewpan with the 
liquor in which it was boiled, the crumb of two French rolls, 
and half a pint of port wine. Set it on the stove to simmer 
twenty minutes ; then rub it through a sieve, place it again on the 
stove till very hot, but do not let it boil; season it with salt and 
cayenne, and send it to table directly. 
_. | Hare, 1; ham, 12 to 16 ozs; onions, 3 to 6; mace, 3 blades; 
faggot of savoury herbs ; beef stock, 3 quarts: 2 hours. Crumb: 
of 2 rolls; port wine, 3 pint; little salt ‘and cayenne: 20 mi-, 
nutes. ‘ 


A LESS EXPENSIVE HARE soup,” 


Pour on two pounds of neck or shin of beef, and a hare well 
washed and carved into joints, one gallon of cold water, and 
when it boils and has been thoroughly skimmed, add an ounce 
and a half of salt, two onions, one large head of celery, three 
moderate-sized carrots, a teaspoonful of black peppercorns, and 
six cloves. 

Let these stew very gently for three hours, or longer, should 
the hare not be perfectly tender.. Then take up the principal 
joints, cut the meat from them, mince, and pound it to a fine 
paste, with the crumb of two penny rolls (or two ounces of the 
crumb of household bread), that has been soaked in a little of 
the boiling soup, and then pressed very dry in a cloth; strain, 
and mix smoothly with it, the stock from the remainder of the 
hare ;_ pass the soup through a strainer, season it with cayenne, 
and serve it when at the point of boiling: if not sufficiently 
thick, add to it a tablespoonful otf arrow-root, moistened with a- 
little cold broth, and let the soup simmer for an instant after- 
wards. ‘Two or three glasses of port. wine, and two dozens of 
small forcemeat balls, are sometimes added to this soup with 
very good effect. 

Beef, 2 Ibs. ; hare, 1; water, 1 gallon; salt, 14 0z.; onions, 
2; celery, 1 head; carrots, 3; bunch savoury herbs; pepper-_ 
corns, 1 teaspoonful; cloves, 6: 3 hours, or more. Bread, 2 
ozs. ; cayenne; arrow-root (if needed), 1 tablespoonfal. 


PHEASANT SOUP. 
Half roast a brace of well-kept pheasants, and flour them 


* The remains of a roasted hare, with the forcemeat and gravy, are admirably 
calculated for making this soup. 
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rather thickly when they are first laid to the fire: As soon as 
they are nearly cold take all the flesh from the breasts, put it 
aside, and keep it covered from the air; carve down the re- 
mainder of the birds into joints, bruise the bodies thoroughly, 
and stew the whole gently from two to three hours in five pints . 
of strong beef broth; then strain off the soup, and press as 
much of it as possible from the pheasants. Let it cool, and in 
the mean time strip the skin from the breasts, mince them small, 
and pound them to the finest paste, with half as much fresh 
butter, and half of dry crumbs of bread ; season these well with 
cayenne, sufficiently with salt, and moderately with pounded 
mace, and grated nutmeg, and add, when their flavour is liked, 
three or four eschalots, previously boiled tender in a little of the 
soup, left till cold, and minced before they are put into. the 
mortar ; moisten the mixture with the yolks of two or three 
eggs, roll it into small balls of equal size, dust a little flour upon 
them, skim all the fat from the soup, heat it in a clean stewpan, 
and when it boils throw them in and poach them from ten’ to 
twelve minutes, but first ascertain that the soup is properly sea- 
soned with salt and cayenne. Minced savoury herbs, and even 
grated lemon-rind, would perhaps to English taste improve the 
forcemeat, as well as a small portion of lean ham, a thick slice 
of which might be stewed in the soup for the purpose. We 
have recommended that the birds: should be partially roasted 
before they are put into the soup-pot, because their flavour is: 
much finer when thisis done than when they are simply stewed ; 
they should be placed rather near to a brisk fire that they be 
quickly browned on the surface, without losing any of their 
juices, and the basting should be constant. A slight thickening 
of rice-flour or arrow-root can be added to.the soup at pleasure, 
and the forcemeat-balls may be fried and slipped into the tureen 
when they are preferred so. Half a dozen eschalots lightly 
browned in butter, and a small head of celery may also be 
thrown in after the birds begin to stew, but nothing should be 
allowed to prevail over the natural flavour of the game itself; 
and this should be observed equally with other kinds, as par- 
tridges, grouse, and venison. 

Pheasants, 2 : roasted 20 to 30 minutes. Strong beef broth, 
or stock, 5 pints: 2 to 3 hours. Forcemeat-balls: breasts of. 
pheasants, half as much of dry bread-crumbs and of butter, salt, 
mace, cayenne ; yolks of 2 or 3 eggs (and at choice 3 or 4 boiled 
eschalots). 

Obs.—The stock may be made of six pounds of shin of beef, 
and four quarts of water reduced to within a pint of half. An 
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onion, a large carrot, a bunch of savoury herbs, and some salt 
and spice should be added to it: one pound of neck of veal or of 
beef will improve it. 


ANOTHER PHEASANT SOUP. 


Boil down the half-roasted birds as directed in the foregoing 
receipt, and add to the soup, after it is strained and re-heated, 
the breasts pounded to the finest paste with nearly as much 
bread soaked in a little of the stock and pressed very dry; for 
the proper manner of mixing them, see Potage 4 la Reine, page 
29. Half a pint of small mushrooms cleaned as for pickling, 
then sliced rather thickly, and stewed from ten to fifteen 
minutes, without browning, in an ounce or two of fresh butter, 
with a slight seasoning of mace, cayenne, and salt, then turned 
into the mortar and pounded with the other ingredients, will be 
found an excellent addition to the soup, which must be passed 
through a strainer after the breasts are added to it, brought to 
the point of boiling, and served with sippets a la Reine, or 
with others simply fried of a delicate brown and well dried. 
We have occasionally had a small quantity of delicious soup 
made with the remains of birds which have been served at 
table; and where game is frequently dressed, the cook, by 
reserving all the fragments for the purpose, and combining 
different kinds, may often send up a good tureen of such, made 
at a very slight cost. 

Pheasants, 2; stock, 5 pints; bread soaked in gravy (see 
Panada, Chapter VI.), nearly as much wm bulk as the flesh of 
the breasts of the birds; mushrooms, 3 pint, stewed in 1 or 2 
ozs. of butter 10 to 15 minutes, then pounded with flesh of 
pheasants. Salt, cayenne, and mace, to season properly. 


PARTRIDGE SOUP. 


This is, we think, superior in flavour to the pheasant soup. 
It should be made in precisely the same manner, but three 
birds allowed for it instead of two. Grouse and partridges 
together will make a still finer one: the remains of roast grouse 


eyen, added to a brace of partridges, will produce a very good 
effect. * f 


MULLAGATAWNY SOUP. 


Slice, and fry gently in some good butter three or four large 
onions, and when they are of a fine equal amber-colour lift 
them out with a slice and put them into a deep stewpot, or large 
thick saucepan; throw a little more butter into the pan, and 
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then brown lightly in it a young rabbit, or the prime joints of 
two, or a fowl cut down small, and floured. When the meat is 
sufficiently browned, lay it upon the onions, pour gradually to 
them a quart of good boiling stock, and stew it gently from 
three quarters of an hour to an hour; then take it out, and 
press the stock and onions through a fine sieve or strainer. 
Add to them two pints and a half more of stock, pour the whole 
into a clean pan, and when it boils stir to it two heaped table- 
spoonsful of currie-powder mixed with nearly as much. of 
browned flour, and a little cold water or broth; put it in the 
meat, and simmer it for twenty minutes or longer should it not 
be perfectly tender, add the juice of a small lemon just before it 
is dished, serve it very hot, and send boiled rice to table with it. 
Part of a pickled mango is sometimes stewed in this soup, and 
is much recommended by persons who have been long resident 
in India. We have given here the sort of receipt commonly 
used in England for mullagatawny, but a much finer soup may 
be made by departing from it in some respects.. The onions, of 
which the proportion may be increased or diminished to the 
taste, after being fried slowly, and with care, that no part 
should be overdone, may be stewed for an hour in the first 
quart of stock with three or four ounces of grated cocoa-nut, 
which will impart a rich mellow flavour to the whole. After 
all of this that can be rubbed through the sieve has been added 
to as much stock as will be required for the soup, and the currie- 
powder and thickening have" boiled in it for twenty minutes, the 
- flesh of part of a calf’s head previously stewed almost suffi- 
ciently, and cut as for mock turtle, with \a sweetbread also 
stewed or boiled in broth tolerably tender, and divided into 

inch-squares, will make an admirable mullagatawny, if sim- 
' mered in the stock until they have taken the flavour of the 
currie-seasoning. The flesh of a couple of calves’ feet, with a 
sweetbread or two, may, when more convenient, be substituted 
for the head. A large cupful of thick cream, first mixed and 
boiled with a teaspoonful of flour or arrow-root to prevent its 
curdling, and stirred into the soup before the lemon-juice, will 
enrich and improve it much. : 

Rabbit, 1, or the best joints of 2, or fowl, 1; large onions, 4 
to 6; stock, 1 quart: ? to 1 hour. 23 pints more of stock; 
currie-powder, 2 heaped tablespoonsful, with 2 of browned 
flour; meat and all simmered together 20 minutes or more; 
juice of lemon, 1 small; or part of pickled mango stewed in 
the soup. 


Or,—onions, 3 to 6; cocoa-nut, 3 to 4 ozs.; stock, 1 quart: 


‘ 
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stewed, 1 hour. Stock, 3 pints (in addition to the first quart) ; 
currie-powder and thickening: each, 2 large tablespoonsful : '20 
minutes. Flesh of part. of calf’s head and sweetbread, 15 
minutes, or more. ‘Thick cream, 1 cupful; flour, or arrow-root, 
‘1 teaspoonful : boiled 2 minutes, and stirred to the soup. Chili 
vinegar, 1 tablespoonful, or lemon-juice, 2 tablespoonsful. 

Obs. 1.—The brain of the calf’s head stewed for twenty 
minutes in a little of the stock, then rubbed through a sieve, 
diluted gradually with more of the stock, and added as thicken- 
ing tothe soup, will be found an admirable substitute for part of 
the flour. 

~ Obs.2.—Three or four pounds of a breast of veal, or an equal 
weight of mutton, free from bone and fat, may take the place of 
rabbits or fowlsin this soup, for a plaindinner. ‘The veal should 
be cut into squares of an inch and a half, or into strips of an 
inch in width, and two in length; and the mutton should be 
trimmed down in the same way, or into very small cutlets. 

_ Obs. 3.—For an elegant table, the joints of rabbit or of fowl 
should always be boned before they are added to the soup, for 
which, in this case, a couple of each will be needed for a single 
tureen, as all the inferior joints must be rejected. 


TO BOIL RICE FOR MULLAGATAWNY SOUPS, OR FOR CURRIES. 


The Patna, or small-grained rice, which is not so good as the 
Carolina for the general purposes of cookery, is the sort which 
ought to be served with currie. First take out the unhusked 
grains, then wash the rice in two or three different waters, and 
put it into a large quantity of cold; bring it gently to boil, 
keeping it uncovered, and boil it softly for fifteen minutes, when 
it will be perfectly tender, and every grain will remain distinct. 
Throw it into a large cullender, and let it drain for ten minutes 
near the fire; should it not then appear quzte dry, turn it into 
a dish, and set it for a short time into a gentle oven, or let it 
steam in a clean saucepan.near the fire. It should neither be 
stirred, except just at first, to prevent its lumping while it is 
still quite hard, nor touched with either fork or spoon; the 
stewpan may be shaken occasionally, should the rice seem to 
require it, and it should be thrown lightly from the cullender 
upon the dish. A couple of minutes before it is done, throw 
in some salt, and from the time of its beginning to boil, remove 
the scum as it rises. 

Patna rice, 3 lb.; cold water, 2 quarts: boiled slowly, 15 
minutes. Salt, 1 large teaspoonful. 

_ Obs.—This, of all the modes of boiling rice, which we have 
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tried, and they have been very numerous, is indisputably the 
best. The Carolina rice even answers, well dressed, in this way. 
One or two minutes, more or less, will sometimes, from the 
varying quality of the grain, be requisite to render it tender. 


ANOTHER RECEIPT FOR BOILING RICE. 
(Not so good as the preceding one.) 


Wash the rice thoroughly in several waters, and soak it for 
an hour; drain and throw it into a large quantity of fast-boil- 
_ing water. Leave it uncovered, take off the scum, and add salt 
when it is nearly done. When it has boiled from fifteen to 
eighteen minutes, drain it well, heap it lightly in a dish, and 
place it in a gentle oven to dry. 

Obs.—Rice is of far better flavour when cooked in so much 
water only as it will absorb; but it cannot then so easily be 
rendered dry enough to serve with currie, or with curried soups. 
One pint of rice, washed and soaked for a few minutes, then 
wiped very dry, and dropped by degrees into five half pints of 
water, which should boil quickly, and continue to do so, while 
the rice is being added, and for a minute afterwards, and then 
placed over, the fire, that it may stew very softly for half an 
hour, or until it is tender, and as dry as it will become without 
being burned, will be found very good. The addition of a 
couple of. ounces of fresh butter, when it is nearly done, will 
- convert it into a very palatable dish of itself. 


VEGETABLE MULLAGATAWNY. | 

Dissolve in a large stewpan, or thick iron saucepan, four 
ounces of butter, and when it is on the point of browning, throw 
in four large mild onions sliced, three pounds weight of young 
vegetable marrow, cut in large dice, and cleared from the skin 
and seeds, four large, or six moderate sized cucumbers, pared, split, 
and emptied likewise of their seeds, and from three to six large 
acid apples, according to the taste; shake the pan often, and 
stew these over a gentle fire until they are tolerably tender ; 
then strew lightly over, and mix well amongst them, three 
heaped tablespoonsful of mild currie powder, with nearly a third 
as much of salt, and let the vegetables stew from twenty to thirty 
minutes longer; then pour to them gradually sufficient boiling 
water (broth or stock if preferred), to just cover them, and when 
they are reduced almost to a pulp press the whole through a 
hair-sieve with a wooden spoon, and heat it in a clean stewpan, 
with as much additional liquid as will make two quarts with - 
that which was first added. Give any further flayouring that 
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may be needed, whether of salt, cayenne, or acid, and serve the 
soup extremely hot. Should any butter appear on the surface, 
let it be carefully skimmed off, or stir in a small dessertspoonful 
of arrow-root (smoothly mixed with a little cold broth or water) 
to absorb it. Rice may be served with this soup at pleasure, 
but as it is of the consistency of winter peas soup, it scarcely 
requires any addition. The currie powder may be altogether 
omitted for variety, and the whole converted into a plain vege- 
table potage ; or it may be rendered one of high savour, by 
browning all the vegetables lightly, and adding to them rich 
brown stock. Tomatas, when in season, may be substituted for 
the apples, after being divided, and freed from their seeds. 

Butter, 4 ozs.; vegetable marrow, pared and scooped, 3 Ibs. ; 
large mild onions, 4; large cucumbers, 4; or middling-sized, 6 ; 
apples, or tomatas, 3 to 6: 30 to 40 minutes. Mild currie- 
powder, 3 heaped tablespoonsful ; salt, one small tablespoonful : 
20 to 32 minutes. Water, broth, or good stock, 2 quarts. 


CUCUMBER SOUP. 


Pare, split, and empty from eight to twenty* fine, well 
grown, but not old cucumbers,—those which have the fewest 
seeds are best for the purpose; throw a little salt over them, 
and leave them for an hour to drain, then put them with the 
white part only of a couple of mild onions, into a deep stewpan, 
or delicately clean saucepan, cover them nearly half an inch 
with. pale, but good veal stock, and stew them gently until they 
are perfectly tender, which will be in from three quarters of an 
hour to an hour anda quarter; press the whole through a hair- 
sieve, and add to it as much more stock as may be needed to 
make the quantity of soup required for table; and as the 
cucumbers, from their watery nature, will thicken it but little, 
stir to it when it boils, as much arrow-root, rice-flour, or tous 
les mois (see page 4), as will bring it to a good consistency ; add 
from half to a whole pint of boiling cream, and serve the soup 
immediately. Salt and cayenne, sufficient to season it, should 
be thrown over the cucumbers while they are stewing. The 
yolks of six or eight eggs, mixed with a dessertspoonful of Chili 
vinegar, may be used for this sgup instead of cream; three 
dessertspoonsful of minced parsley may then be strewed into it 
a couple of minutes before they are added: it must not, of 
course, be allowed to. boil after they are stirred in. 


* This is a great disparity of numbers; but some regard must be had to 
expense, where the vegetable cannot be obtained with facility. 


* 
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AN EXCELLENT GREEN PEAS SOUP. 


Take at their fullest size, but before they are of bad colour or 
worm-eaten, three pints of fine large peas, and boil them as for 
table (see Chapter XV.) with half a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda in the water, that they may be very green. When they 
are quite tender, drain them well, and put them into a couple of 
quarts of boiling, pale, but good beef or veal stock, and stew 
them in it gently for half an hour, then work the whole through 
a fine hair-sieve ; put it into a clean pan and bring it to the 
point of boiling ; add salt, should it be needed, and a small tea- 
spoonful of pounded sugar, clear off the scum entirely,. and 
serve the soup as hot as possible, with small pale sippets of fried 
bread. An elegant variety of it is made by adding a half pint 
more of stock to the peas, and about three quarters of a pint of 
asparagus points, boiled apart, and well drained before they are 
thrown into it, which should be done only the instant before it 
is sent to table: the fried bread will not then be needed. 

Green peas, 3 pints: boiled 25 to 30 minutes, or more. Veal 
or beef stock, 2 quarts (with peas): } an hour. Sugar, one 
small teaspoonful ; salt, if needed. 

Obs.—W hen there is no stock at hand, four or five pounds of 
shin of beef, boiled slowly down with three quarts of water to 
two, and well seasoned with savoury herbs, young carrots, and 
onions, will serve instead quite well. A thick slice of lean, 
undressed ham would improve it. 

Should a common English peas soup be wished for, make it. 
somewhat thinner than the one above, and add to it, just before 
it is dished, from half to three quarters of a pint of young peas 
boiled tender, and well drained. , 


GREEN PEAS SOUP, WITHOUT MEAT. 


Boil tender, in three quarts of water, with the proportions of © 
salt and soda directed for them in Chapter XV., one quart of 
large, full grown peas; drain and pound them in a mortar, mix 
with them gradually five pints of the liquor in which they were 
boiled, put the whole again over the fire, and stew it gently for 
a quarter of an hour; then press it through a hair-sieve. In 
the mean time, simmer, in fiom three to four ounces of butter,* 
three large, or four small cucumbers, pared and sliced, the hearts 
of three or four lettuces shred small, from one to four onions, 


© Some persons prefer the vegetables slowly fried to a fine brown, then drained 
on a sieve, and we:l dried before the fire; but though more savoury so, they do 
not improve the colour of the soup. : 
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according to the taste, cut thin, a few small sprigs of parsley, 
and, when the flavour is liked, a dozen leaves or more of mint, 
roughly chopped: keep these stirred over a gentle fire for 
nearly or quite an hour, and strew over them a half-teaspoonful 
of salt, and a good seasoning of white pepper or cayenne. When’ 
they are partially done, drain them from the butter, put them 
into the strained stock, and let the whole boil gently until all 
the butter has been thrown to the surface, and been entirely 
cleared from it; then throw in from half to three quarters of a 
pint of young peas, boiled as for eating, and serve the soup im- 
mediately. 

When more convenient, the peas, with a portion of the liquor, . - 
may be pressed through a sieve, instead of being crushed in a 
mortar ; and when the colour of the soup is not so much a con- 
sideration as the flavour, they may be slowly stewed until per-- 
fectly tender in four ounces of good butter, instead of being 
boiled: a few green onions, and some branches of parsley may’ 
then be added to them. 

Green peas, 1 quart; water, 5 pints; cucumbers, 3 to 6; 
lettuces, 3 or 4; onions, 1 to 4; little parsléy ; mint (if liked), 
12 to 20 leaves; butter, 3 to 4 ozs.; salt, half-teaspoonful ; 
seasoning of white pepper or cayenne : 50 to 60 minutes. Young 
peas, 4 to 2 of a pint. 

Obs.—We must repeat that the peas for these soups must not 
be old, as when they are so, their fine sweet flavour is entirely 
lost, and the dried ones would have almost as good an effect ;’ 
nor should they be of inferior kinds. Freshly gathered mar- 
rowfats, taken at nearly, or quite their full growth, will give 
the best quality of soup. We are credibly informed, but can-" 
not assert it on our own authority, that it is often made for ex- 
pensive tables in early spring, with the young, tender plants or 
_halms of the peas, when they are about a foot in height. They 
are cut off close to the ground, like small salad, then boiled and 
pressed through a strainer, and mixed with the stock. The 
flavour is affirmed to be excellent. 


A CHEAP GREEN PEAS SOUP. 


Wash very clean, and throw into an equal quantity of boiling 
water, salted as for peas, three quarts of the shells, and in from 
twenty to. thirty minutes, when they will be quite tender, turn 
the whole into a large strainer, and press the pods strongly with 
a wooden spoon. Measure the liquor, put two quarts of it into 
a clean, deep saucepan, and when it boils, add to it a quart of 
full grown peas, two, or even three large cucumbers, as many 
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moderate-sized lettuces freed from the coarser leaves, and cut 
small, one large onion (or more if liked), sliced extremely thin 
and stewed for half an hour in a morsel of butter before it is 
added to the soup, or gently fried without being allowed to 
brown; a branch or two of parsley, and, when the flavour is 
liked, a dozen leaves of mint. Stew these softly for an hour, 
with the addition of a small teaspoonful, or a larger quantity if 
required, of salt, and a good seasoning of fine white pepper, or 
of cayenne; then press the whole of the vegetables with the 
soup through a hair-sieve, heat it afresh, and send it to table 
with a dish of small fried sippets. The colour will not be so 
bright as that of the more expensive soups which precede it, but 
it will be excellent in flavour. 

Pea-shells, 3 quarts ;. water, 3 quarts: 20 to 30 minutes. 
Liquor from these, 2 quarts; full-sized green peas, 1 quart; 
large cucumbers, 2 or 3; lettuces, 3; onion, 1 (or more); little 
parsley; mint, 12 leaves; seasoning of salt and pepper or cay- 
enne: stewed 1 hour. 

Obs.—The cucumbers should be pared, quartered, and freed 
from the seeds before they are added to the soup.. The peas, as 
we have said already more than once, should not be old, but 
taken at their full growth, before they lose their colour: the 
youngest of the shells ought to be selected for the liquor. 


RICH PEAS SOUP. 


Soak a quart of fine yellow split peas for a night, drain them 
well, and put them into a large soup-pot with five quarts of 
good brown gravy stock ; and when they have boiled gently for 
half an hour, add to the soup three onions, as many carrots, and 
a turnip or two, all sliced and fried carefully in butter; stew 
the whole softly till the peas are reduced to pulp, then add as 
much salt and cayenne as may be needed to season it well, give 
it two or three minutes’ boil, and pass it through a sieve, press- 
ing the vegetables with it. Put into a clean saucepan as much 
as may be required for table, add a little fresh stock to it should 
it be too thick, and reduce it by quick boiling if two thin; 
throw in the white part of some fresh celery sliced a quarter of 
an inch thick, and when this is tender send the soup quickly to 
table with a dish of small fried sippets. A dessertspoonful or 
more of currie-powder greatly improves peas soup : it should be 
smoothly mixed with a few spoonsful of it, and poured to the 
remainder when this first begins to boil after having been 
strained. 
Split peas, 1 quart: soaked one night. Good brown gravy 
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soup, 5 quarts: 30 minutes.. Onions and carrots browned in 
butter, 3 of each; turnips, 2: 24 to 3f hours. Cayenne and salt 
as needed. Soup, 5 pints; celery sliced, 1 large or 2 small 
heads: 20 minutes. 

Obs.—When more convenient, six pounds of neck’ of beef 
well scored and equally, but carefully browned, may be boiled 
gently with the peas and fried vegetables in a gallon of water 


(which should be poured to them boilmg) for four or five 
hours. 


COMMON PEAS SOUP. 


Wash well a quart of good split peas, and float off such as 
remain on the surface of the water; soak them for one night, 
and boil them with a bit of soda the size of a filbert in just 
sufficient water to allow them to break toa mash. Put them 
into from three to four quarts of good beef broth, and stew 
them in it gently for an hour; then work the whole through a 
sieve, heat afresh as much as may be required for table, season 
it with salt and cayenne or common pepper, clear it perfectly 
from scum, and send it to table with fried or toasted bread. 
Celery sliced and stewed in it as directed for the rich peas soup, 
will be found a great improvement to this. . 

Peas, 1 quart: soaked 1 night; boiled in 2 quarts or rather: 
more of water, 2 to 25 hours. Beef broth, 3 to 4 quarts: 1 
hour. Salt and cayenne or pepper as needed: 3 minutes. 


PEAS SOUP WITHOUT MEAT. 


To a pint of peas, freed from all that are worm-eaten, and 
well washed, put five pints of cold water, and boil them toler- 
ably tender ; then add a couple of onions (more or less according 
to the taste), a couple of fine carrots grated, one large or two 
moderate-sized turnips sliced, all gently fried brown in butter; 
half a teaspoonful of black pepper, and three times as much of 
salt. Stew these softly, keeping them often stirred, until the 
vegetables are sufficiently tender to press through a sieve; then 
rub the whole through one, put it into a clean pan, and when it — 
boils throw in a sliced head of celery, heighten the seasoning if - 
needful, and in twenty minutes serve the soup as hot as possible, 
with a dish of fried or toasted bread cut into dice. A little Chili 
vinegar can be added when liked : a larger proportion of veget- 
ables also may be boiled down with the peas at pleasure. Weak 
broth, or the liquor in which a joint has been boiled, can, when. 
at hand, be substituted for the water, but the soup is very 
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alatable as we have given the receipt for it. Some persons 
Fike it flavoured with a little mushroom catsup. 

Split peas, 1 pint ; water, 5 pints: 2 hours or more. Onions, 
2; carrots, 2; large turnip, 1; pepper, 4 teaspoonful; salt, 14 
teaspoonful: 1 to 13 hour. Celery, 1 head: 20 minutes. 

OX-TAIL SOUP. 

An inexpensive and very nutritious soup may be made: of 
ox-tails, but it will be insipid in flavour without the addition of 
a little ham, knuckle of bacon, or a pound or two of other 
meat. Wash and soak three tails, pour on them a gallon of cold 
water, let them be brought gradually to boil, throw in an ounce 
and a half of salt, and clear off the scum carefully as soon as it 
forms upon the surface; when it ceases to rise, add four mode- 
rate-sized carrots, from two to four onions, according to the 
taste, a large faggot of savoury herbs, a head of celery, a couple 
of turnips, six or eight cloves, and a half-teaspoonful ‘of pepper- 
corns. Stew these gently from three hours to three and a half, 
if the tails be very large; lift them out, strain the liquor, and 
skim off all the fat; cut the meat from the tails (or serve them, 
if preferred, divided into joints), and put it into a couple of 
quarts or rather more of the stock ; stir in, when these begin to 
boil, a thickening of arrow-root or of rice-flour, (see page 4) 
mixed with as much cayenne and salt as may be required to 
flavour the soup well, and serve it very hot. If stewed down 
until the flesh falls away from the bones, the ox-tails will make 
stock which will be quite a firm jelly when cold; and this, 
strained, thickened, and well flavoured with spices, catsup, or a 
little wine, would, to many tastes, be a superior soup to the 
above. A richer one still may be made by pouring good beef 
broth instead of water to the meat in the first instance. 

Ox-tails, 3; water, 1 gallon; salt, 14 oz. ; carrots, 4; onions, 
2 to 4; turnips, 2; celery, 1 head; cloves, 8; peppercorns, 4 
teaspoonful; faggot of savoury herbs: 3 hours to 3}. For a 
richer soup, 5 to 6 hours. (Ham or gammon ‘of bacon at 
pleasure, with other flavourings.) 

Obs.—To increase the savour of this soup when the meat is 
not served in it, the onions, turnips, and carrots may be gently 
fried until of a fine light brown, before they are added to it. 


A CHEAP AND GOOD STEW SOUP. 

Put from four to five pounds of the gristly part of the shin of 
beef into three quarts of cold water, and stew it very sofily indeed, 
with the addition of the salt and vegetables directed for bouillon 
(see page 6), until the whole is very tender; lift out the meat, 
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strain the liquor, and put it into a large clean saucepan, add a 
thickening of rice-flour or arrow-root, pepper and salt if needed, 
and a tablespoonful of mushroom catsup. In the mean time, 
cut all the meat into small, thick slices, add it to the soup, and 
serve it as soon as itis very hot. The thickening and catsup 
may be omitted, and all the vegetables, pressed through a strainer, 
may be stirred into the soup instead, before the meat is put back 
into it. 


SOUP IN HASTE. 

Chop tolerably fine a pound of lean beef, mutton, or veal, 
and when it is partly done, add to it a small carrot and one 
_ small turnip, cut in slices, half an ounce of celery, the white - 

art of a moderate-sized leek, or a quarter-ounce of onion. 
Mince all these together and put the whole intoa deep saucepan 
with three pints of cold water. hen the soup boils, take off 
the scum, and add a little salt and pepper. In half an hour it 
will be ready to serve with or without straining: it may be 
flavoured at will, with cayenne, catsup, or aught else that is 
preferred. It may be converted into French spring broth, by 
passing it through a sieve, and boiling it again for five or six 
minutes with a handful of young and nicely-picked sorrel. 

Meat, 1 Ib.; carrot, 2 ozs.; turnip, 14 0z.; celery, 3 0z.;_ 
onion, } 0z.; water, 3 pints: half an hour. Little pepper and 
salt. 

Obs.—Three pounds of beef or mutton, with two or three’ 
slices of ham, and vegetables in proportion to the above receipt, 
all chopped fine, and boiled in three quarts of water for an hour 
and a half, will make an excellent family soup on an emergency ; 
additional boiling will of course improve it, and a little spice 
should be added after it has been skimmed, and salted. It may 
easily be converted into carrot, turnip, or ground-rice soup after 
itisstramed. — 


VEAL OR MUTTON BROTH. 

To each pound of meat add a quart of cold water, bring it 
gently to boil, skim it very clean, add salt in the same proportion 
as for bouillon (see page 4), with spices and vegetables also, 
unless unflavoured broth be required, when a few peppercorns, 
a blade or two of mace, and a bunch of savoury herbs will be 
sufficient; though for some purposes even these, with the 
exception of the salt, are better omitted. Simmer the broth for 
about four hours, unless the quantity be very small, when from 
two and a half to three, will be sufficient. A little rice boiled 
down with the meat will both thicken the broth, and render it 
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more nutritious. Strain it off when done, and let it stand till 
quite cold that the fat may be entirely cleared from it: this is 
especially needful when it is to be served to an invalid. 
Veal or mutton, 4 lbs.; water, 4 quarts; salt. (For vege- 
tables, &c., see page 4;) rice (if used), 4 ozs.: 4 hours or more. 


MILK SOUP WITH VERMICELLI. 


Throw into five pints of boiling milk a small quantity of salt, 
-and then drop lightly into it five ounces of good fresh vermicelli; 
keep the milk stirred as this is added, to’ prevent its gathering 
into lumps, and continue to stir it very frequently from fifteen 
to twenty minutes, or until it is perfectly tender. The addition 
of a little pounded sugar and powdered cinnamon, renders this 
a very agreeable dish. In catholic countries, milk soups of 
various kinds constantly supply the place of those made with 
meat, on margre days; and with us they are sometimes very 
acceptable, as giving a change of diet for the nursery or sick 
room. Rice, semoulina, sago, cocoa-nut, and maccaroni may all 
in turn be used for them as directed for other soups in this 
chapter, but they will be required in rather smaller proportions 
with the milk. 
Milk, 5 pints; vermicelli, 5 ozs.: 15 to 20 minutes. 


CHAPTER II. 
FISH. 
TO CHOOSE FISH. . 


Tue cook should be well 
acquainted with the signs 
of freshness and good 
condition in fish, as 
many of them are most 
unwholesome articles of 
food when stale, or out g==4— 
of season. The eyese 
should be bright, the 
oills of a fine clear red, hi 
the body stiff, the flesh =U 

firm, yet elastic to the sal 
touch, and the smell not Copper Fish or Ham Kettle. 
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disagreeable. When all these marks are reversed, and the eyes 
are sunken, the gills very dark in hue, the fish itself flabby, and 
, of offensive odour, it is bad, and should be 
gy avoided. The chloride of soda will, it is 
true, restore it to a tolerably eatable 
state,* if it be not very much over-kept, 
~ but it will never resemble in quality fish 
4 that is fresh from the water. 
Tita) A good turbot is thick, and full fleshed, 

(ie and the under side is of a pale cream 
: 8 colour or yellowish white; when this is 
Small Fish.Kettle called Of a bluish tint, and the fish is thin and 

a Mackerel Kettle. soft, it should be rejected. ‘The same 
observations apply equally to soles. 

The best salmon and cod fish are known by a small head, very 
thick shoulders, and a small tail ; the scales of the former should 
be bright, and its flesh of a fine red colour: to be eaten in 
perfection it should be dressed as soon as it is caught, before the 
curd (or white substance which lies between the flakes of flesh) 
has melted and rendered the fish oily. In that state it is really 
crimp, but continues so only for a very few hours; and it bears 
therefore a much higher price in the London market then, than 
when mellowed by having been kept a day or two. 

The flesh of cod fish should be white and clear before it is 
boiled, whiter still after it is boiled, and firm though tender, 
sweet and mild in flavour, and separated easily into large flakes. 
Many persons consider it rather improved than otherwise by 
having a little salt rubbed along the inside of the back-bone and 
letting it lie from twenty-four to forty-eight hours before it is 
dressed. It is sometimes served crimp like salmon, and must 
then be sliced as soon as it is dead, or within the shortest possible 
time afterwards. 

Herrings, mackerel, and whitings, lose their freshness so 
rapidly, that unless newly caught they are quite uneatable. 
The herring may, it is said, be deprived of the strong rank 
smell which it emits when broiled or fried, by stripping off the 
skin, under which lies the oil that causes the disagreeable odour. 
The whiting is a peculiarly pure flavoured and delicate fish, and 
acceptable generally to invalids from being very light of diges- 
tion. 

Eels should be alive and brisk in movement when they are 


* We have known this applied very successfully to salmon which from some 
hours keeping in sultry weather had acquired a slight degree of taint, of which no 
trace remained after it was dressed. 
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purchased, but the “ horrid barbarity,” as it is truly designated, 
of skinning and dividing them while they are so, is without 
excuse, as they are easily destroyed “ by piercing the spinal 
marrow close to the back part of the skull with a sharp pointed 
knife, or skewer. If this be done in the right place all motion 
will instantly cease.” We quote Doctor Kitchener's assertion on 
this subject ; but we know that the mode of destruction which 
he recommends is commonly practised by the London fish- 
mongers. Boiling water also will immediately cause vitality to 
cease, and is perhaps the most humane and ready method of 
destroying the fish. “ 
Lobsters, prawns, and shrimps, are very stiff when freshly 
boiled, and the tails turn strongly inwards; when these relax, 
and the fish are soft and watery, they are stale; and the smell 
will detect their being so instantly even if no other symptoms of 
it be remarked. If bought alive, lobsters should be chosen by 
their weight and “liveliness.” The hen lobster is preferred for 
sauce and soups, on account of the coral; but the flesh of the 
male is generally considered of finer flavour for eating. The 
vivacity of their leaps will show when prawns and shrimps are 
fresh from the sea. 
Oysters should close forcibly on the knife when they are 
opened : if the shells are apart ever so little they are losing 
their condition, and when they remain far open the fish are 
_ dead, and fit only to be thrown away. Small plump natives are 
very preferable to the larger and coarser kinds. 


TO CLEAN FISH. 


Let this be done always with the most scrupulous nicety, for 
nothing can more effectually destroy the appetite, or adsgnace 
the cook, than fish sent to table imperfectly cleaned. Handle it 
lightly, and never throw it roughly about, so as to bruise it; 
wash it well, but do not leave it longer in the water than is 
necessary, for fish, like meat, loses its flavour from being soaked. 
When the scales are to be removed, lay the fish flat upon its 
‘side, and hold it firmly with the left hand, while they are 
scraped off with the right; turn it, and when both sides are 
done, pour or pump sufficient water over to float off all the 
loose scales ; then proceed to open and empty it. Be sure that 
‘not the slightest particle of offensive matter be left in the 
inside; wash out the blood entirely, and scrape or brush it 
away, if needful, from the back-bone. This may easily be 
accomplished, without opening the fish so much as to render it 
unsightly when it is sent to table. The red mullet is dressed 
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without being emptied, and smelts are drawn at the gills. When 
the scales are left on, the outside of the fish should be well 
washed and wiped with a coarse. cloth, drawn gently from the 
head to the tail. Eels, to be wholesome, should be skinned, but 
they are sometimes dressed without; boiling water should then 
be poured upon them, and they should be left in it from five to 
ten minutes, before they are cut up. The dark skin of the 
sole must be stripped off when it is fried, but it must be left on, 
like that of a turbot, when the fish is boiled, and it should be 
dished with the white side upwards. Whitings are skinned, 
and dipped usually into egg and bread-crumbs, when they 
are to be fried; but for boiling or broiling, the skin must be 
left on. ; 


TO KEEP FISH. 


We find that all the smaller kinds of fish keep best if emptied 
and cleaned as soon as they are brought in, then wiped gently 
as dry as they can be, and hung separately by the head on the 
hooks in the ceiling of a cool larder, or in the open air when 
the weather will allow. When there is danger of their being 
attacked by flies, a wire safe, placed in a strong draught of air, 
is better adapted to the purpose. Soles in winter will remain 
good a couple of days when thus prepared ; and even whitings 
and mackerel may be kept so without losing any of their excel- 
lence. Salt may be rubbed slightly over cod fish, and well 
along the back-bone, but it injures the flavour of salmon, the 
inside of which may be rubbed with vinegar, and peppered in- 
stead. When excessive sultriness renders all of these modes 
unavailing, the fish must at once be partially cooked to preserve 
it, but this should be avoided if possible, as it is very rarely so 
good when this method is resorted to.. 


TO SWEETEN TAINTED FISH. 


The application of the pyroligneous acid will effect this when 
the taint is but slight. A wineglassful, mixed with two of 
water, may be poured over the fish, and rubbed upon the parts 
more particularly requiring it; it must then be left for some 
minutes untouched, and afterwards washed in several waters, 
and soaked until the smell of the acid is no longer perceptible. 
The chloride of soda,* from its powerful anti-putrescent pro- 


* The reader will be sure to obtain the best preparation of the chloride of 
soda, by ordering Beaufoy’s, which, with the directions for its use, may be pro-— 
cured at any druggist’s in sealed quart bottles, at three and sixpence each. It is 
better adapted to delicate purposes than the chloride of lime. We would also 
recommend the use of Beaufoy’s pyroligneous acid, 
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perties, will have more effect when the fish is in a worse 
state. It should be applied in the same manner, and will not at 
all injure the flavour of the fish, which is not fit for food 
when it cannot be perfectly purified by either of these means. 
The chloride may be diluted more or less, as occasion may 
require. 


BRINE FOR BOILING FISH. 


Fish is exceedingly insipid if sufficient salt be not mixed with 
the water in which it is boiled, but the precise quantity required 
for it will depend, in some measure, upon the kind of salt which 
is used. Fine common salt is that for which our directions are 
given; but when the Maldon salt, which is very superior in 
strength, as well-as in its other qualities, is substituted for it, a 
smaller quantity must be allowed. About four ounces to the 
gallon of water will be sufficient for small fish in general; an 
additional ounce, or rather more, will not be too much for cod. 
fish, lobsters, crabs, prawns, and shrimps; and salmon will 
require eight ounces, as the brine for this fish should be strong : 
the water should always be perfectly well skimmed from the 
moment the scum begins to form upon the surface. 

Mackerel, whiting, and other small fish, 4 ozs. of salt to a 
gallon of water. Cod fish, lobsters, crabs, prawns, shrimps, 5 
to 6 ozs. Salmon, 8 ozs. 


TO RENDER BOILED FISH FIRM. 


Put a small bit of saltpetre with the salt. into the water 
in which it is boiled: a quarter ounce will be sufficient for a 
gallon. . | 


TO KEEP FISH HOT FOR TABLE. 

Never leave it in the water after it is done; but if it cannot 
be sent to table as svon as it is ready to serve, lift it out, lay the 
fish-plate into a large and very hot dish, and set it across 
the fish-kettle ; just dip a clean cloth into the boiling water, and 


spread it upon the fish; place a tin cover over it, and let it 


remain so until two or three minutes before it is wanted, then 
remove the cloth, and put the fish back into the kettle for an 
instant that it may be as hot as possible; drain, dish, and serve 


it immediately: the water should be kept boiling the whole -’ 


time. 
TO BOIL A TURBOT. 


In season all the year. 
A fine turbot, in full season, and well served, is one of the 
E 
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most delicate and delicious fish that can be sent to table ; but it 
is generally an expensive dish, and its excellence so much depends 
on the manner in which it is dressed, that great care should be 
taken to prepare it properly. After it is emptied, wash the 
inside until it is perfectly cleansed, and rub lightly a little fine 
salt over the outside, as this will render less washing and -hand- 
ling necessary, by at once taking off the slime; change the 
water several times, and when the fish is as clean as it is possible 
to render it, draw a sharp knife through the thickest part of the 
middle of the back nearly through to the bone. MWVever cut off 
the fins of a turbot when preparing it for table, and remember 
that it is the dark side of the fish in which the incision is to be 
made, to prevent the skin of the white side from cracking. 
Dissolve in a well-cleaned turbot; or common fish-kettle, in as 
much cold spring water as will cover the fish abundantly, salt, 
in the proportion of four ounces to the gallon, and a morsel of 
saltpetre; wipe the fish-plate with a clean cloth, lay the turbot 
upon it with the white side upwards, place it in the kettle, bring 
it slowly to boil, and clear off the scum thoroughly as it rises. 
Let the water only just simmer until the fish is done, then lift 
it out, drain, and slide it gently on to a very hot dish, with a hot 
napkin neatly arranged over the drainer. Send it immediately 
to table with rich lobster sauce, good plain melted butter, and a 
dish of dressed cucumber. For a simple dinner, anchovy, or 
shrimp-sauce is sometimes served with a small turbot. Should 
' there be any cracks in the skin of the fish, branches of curled 
parsley may be laid lightly over them, or part of the inside 
coral of the lobster, rubbed through a fine hair-sieve, may be 
sprinkled over the fish; but it is better without either, when it 
is very white, and unbroken. When garnishings are in favour, 
a slice of lemon and a tuft of curled parsley, may be placed 
alternately round the edge of the dish. A border of fried 
smelts, or of fillets of soles, was formerly served, in general, 
round a turbot, and is always a very admissible addition, though 
no longer so fashionable as it was. From fifteen to twenty 
minutes will boil a moderate-sized fish, and from twenty to 
thirty a large one; but as the same time will not always be 
sufficient for a fish of the same weight, the cook must watch it 
attentively, and lift it out as soon as its appearance denotes its 
being done. ! 

Moderate sized-turbot, 15 to 20 minutes. Large, 20 te 30 
minutes. Longer, if of unusual size. - 

Obs —A lemon gently squeezed, and rubbed over the fish, is 
thought to preserve its whiteness. Some good cooks still put 
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turbot into bowling water, and to prevent its breaking, tie it with 
a cloth tightly to the fish-plate; but ¢old water seems better 
adapted to it, as it is desirable that it should be gradually heated 
through before it begins to boil. 


TURBOT A LA CREME. 


Raise carefully from the bones the flesh of a cold turbot, and 
clear it from the dark skin; cut it into small squares, and put it 
into an exceedingly clean stewpan or saucepan; then make and 
pour upon it the cream-sauce of Chapter IV., or make as much 
as may be required for the fish by the same receipt, with equal 
proportions of milk and cream, and a little additional flour. 
Heat the turbot slowly in the sauce, but do not allow it to boil, 
and send it very hot to table. The white skin of the fish is 
not usually added to this dish, and it is of better appearance 
without it; but for a family dinner, it may be left on the flesh, 
when it is much liked. No acid must be stirred to the sauce 
until the whole is ready for table. 


TURBOT AU BECHAMEL, OR, IN BECHAMEL SAUCE. 


Prepare the cold turbot as for the preceding receipt, but leave 
no portion of the skin with it. Heat it ina rich bechamel sauce, 
and serve it in a vol-au-vent, or in a deep dish, with a border 
of fried bread cut in an elegant form, and made with one dark, 
and one light sippet, placed alternately. The surface may be 
covered with a half-inch layer of delicately fried bread-crumbs, 
perfectly well drained and dried; or they may be spread over 
the fish without being fried, then moistened with clarified butter, 
and browned with a salamander. 


TO BOIL A JOHN DORY. 
In best season from Michaelmas to Christmas, but good all the year. 


The John Dory, though of uninviting appearance is consi- 
dered by some persons as the most delicious fish that appears 
at table; in the general estimation, however, it ranks next to 
the turbot, from which it may be distinguished by its yellow- 
grey colour as well as by the long filaments on the back, and 
a general thickness of form. It is dressed in precisely the same 
manner and served with the same sauces. 


TO BOIL A BRILL, 


Proceed exactly as for a turbot; sprinkle lobster coral passed 
through a fine sieve, over the brill after it is dished, and send 
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lobster sauce and plain melted butter to table with it. This 
fish, in delicacy and excellence, is little inferior to turbot. 


TO BOIL SALMON. 


In full season from May to August: may be had much earlier, but is scarce 
and dear. 


To preserve the fine colour of this fish, and to set the curd 
when it is quite freshly caught, it is usual to put it into boiling, 
instead of into cold water. Scale, empty, and wash it with the 
greatest nicety, and be especially careful to cleanse all the blood 
from the inside. Stir into the fish-kettle eight ounces of com- 
mon salt to the gallon of water, let it boil quickly for a minute 
or two, take off all the scum, put in the salmon and boil it mo- 
derately fast, if it be small, but more gently should it be very 
thick; and assure yourself that it is quite sufficiently done be- 
fore it is sent to table, for nothing can be more distasteful, even 
to the eye, than fish which is under dressed. 

From two to three pounds of the thick part of a fine salmon 
will require half an hour to boil it, but eight or ten pounds will 
be done enough in little more than double that time; less, in 
proportion to its weight, should be allowed for a small fish, or 
for the thin end ofa large one. Do not allow the salmon to re- 
main in the water after it is ready to serve, or both its flavour 
and appearance will be injured. Dish it on a hot napkin, and 
send dressed cucumber, and anchovy, shrimp, or lobster sauce, 
and a tureen of plain melted butter to table with it. 

To each gallon water, 8 ozs. salt. Salmon, 2 to 3 Ibs. 
(thick); 3 hour: 8 to 10 lbs., 13 hour: small, or thin fish, less 
time. 

Obs.—A. fashionable mode of serving salmon at the present 
day is to divide the larger portion of the body into three equal 
parts ; to boil them in water, or in a marinade; and to serve 
them dished in a line, but not close together, and covered with 
a rich Genevese sauce: it appears to us that the skin should be 
stripped from any fish over which the sauce is poured, but in 
this case it is not customary. 


CRIMPED SALMON. 


Cut into slices an inch and a half, or two inches thick, the 
body of a salmon quite newly caught ; throw them into strong 
salt and water as they are done, but do not let them soak in it ; 
wash them well, lay them on a fish-plate, and put them into 
fast-boiling water, salted, and well skimmed. In from ten to 
-fifteen minutes they will be done. Dish them on a napkin, and 


- 
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send them very hot to table with lobster sauce, and plain melted 
butter’; or with the caper fish-sauce of Chapter IV. The water 
should be salted as for salmon boiled in the ordinary way, and. 
the scum should be cleared off with great care after the fish 
is in. 

In boiling water, 10 to 15 minutes. 


SALMON A LA ST. MARCEL. 


- Separate some cold boiled salmon into flakes, and free them 
entirely from the skin; break the bones, and boil them in a 
pint of water for half an hour. Strain off the liquor, put it. into 
a clean saucepan and stir into it by degrees when it begins to’ 
boil quickly, two ounces of butter mixed with a large teaspoon- 
ful of flour, and when the whole has boiled for two or three mi- 
nutes add a teaspoonful of essence of anchovies, one of good 
mushroom catsup, half as much lemon-juice or Chili vinegar, a 
half saltspoonful of pounded mace, some cayenne, and a very 
little salt. Shell from half to a whole pint of shrimps, add 
them to the salmon, and heat the fish very slowly in the sauce 
by the side of the fire, but do not allow it to boil. When it. is 
very hot, dish, and send it quickly to table. French cooks, 
when they re-dress fish or meat of any kind, prepare the flesh 
with great nicety, and then put it into a stewpan, and pour the 
sauce upon it, which is, we think, better than the more usual 
English mode of laying it into the boiling sauce. The cold 
salmon may also be re-heated in the cream sauce of Chapter IV. 
or in the Maitre d’ Hotel sauce which follows it; and will be 
found excellent with either. ‘This receipt is for a moderate 
sized dish. 

Obs.—We regret that we cannot give insertion to a larger 
number of receipts for dressing this truly excellent fish, which 
answers for almost every mode of cookery. It may be fried in 
cutlets, broiled, baked, roasted, or stewed ; served in a common, 
or in a raised pie, or in a potato-pasty ; im a salad, in jelly; 
collared, smoked, or pickled ; and will be found good prepared 
by any of these processes. A rather full seasoning of savoury 
herbs is thought to correct the effect of the natural richness of 
the salmon. For directions to broil, bake, or roast it, the reader © 
is referred to Chapter VII. ; 


TO BOIL COD FISH. 
In highest season from October to the beginning of February; in perfection 
about Christmas. 


When this fish is large thé head and shoulders are sufficient 


/ 
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for a handsome dish, and they contain all the choicer portion of.- 
it, though not so much substantial eating, as the middle of ‘the 
body, which, in consequence, is generally preferred to them by 
the frugal housekeeper. Wash the fish, and cleanse the inside, 
and the back-bone in particular, with the most scrupulous care ; 
lay it into the fish kettle and cover it well with cold water mixed 
with five ounces of salt to the gallon, and about a quarter ounce 
of saltpetre to the whole. Place it over a moderate fire, clear 
off the scum perfectly, and let the fish boil gently until itis 
done. Drain it well* and dish it carefully upon a very hot, 
napkin with the liver and the roe as a garnish. ‘To these are 
usually added tufts of lightly scraped horse-radish round the 
edge. Serve well made oyster sauce and plain melted butter 
with it; or anchovy sauce when oysters cannot be procured. 
The cream sauce of Chapter IV. is also an appropriate one for 
this fish. 
Moderate sized, 20 to 30 minutes. Large, } to 3 hour. 


SLICES OF COD FISH FRIED. 


' Cut the middle or tail of the fish into slices nearly an inch 
thick, season them with salt and white pepper or cayenne, flour 
them well, and fry them of a clear equal brown on both sides ; 
drain them on a sieve before the fire, and serve them on a well- 
heated napkin, with plenty of crisped parsley round them. Or, 
dip them into beaten egg, and then into fine crumbs mixed with 
a seasoning of salt and pepper (some cooks add one of minced 
herbs also), before they are fried. Send melted butter and an- 
chovy sauce to table with them. 

8 to 12 minutes. 

Obs.—This is a much better way of dressing the thin part of 
the fish than boiling it, and as it is generally cheap, it makes 
thus an economical, as well asa very good dish: if the slices 
are lifted from the frying-pan into a good curried gravy, and 
left in it by the side of the fire for a few minutes before they 
are sent to table, they will be found excellent. 


STEWED COD. 


Put into boiling water, salted as usual, about three pounds 
of fresh cod fish cut into slices an inch and a half thick, 
and boil them gently for five minutes; lift them out, and let 
them drain. Have ready-heated in a wide stewpan nearly a 


“ This should be done by setting the fish-plate across the kettle for a minute 
or two. 
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pint of veal gravy or of very good broth, lay in the fish, and 
stew it for five minutes, then add four tablespoonsful of extremely 
fine bread-crumbs, and simmer it for three minutes longer. Stir 
well into the sauce a large teaspoonful of arrow-root quite free 
from lumps, a fourth part as much of mace, something less of 
cayenne, and a tablespoonful of essence of anchovies, mixed with 
a glass of white wine and a dessertspoonful of lemon juice. Boil 
the whole for a couple of minutes, lift out the fish carefully with 
a slice, pour the sauce over, and serve it quickly. 

Cod fish, 3 Ibs.: boiled 5 minutes.’ Gravy, or strong broth, 


nearly 1 pint: 5 minutes. Bread-crumbs, 4 tablespoonsful: 3° 


minutes. Arrow-root, 1 large teaspoonful; mace, 4 teaspoon- 
ful; less of cayenne; essence of anchovies, 1 tablespoonful ; 
lemon-juice, 1 dessertspoonful; sherry or Madeira, 1 wineglass- 
ful: 2 minutes. 

Obs.—A dozen or two of oysters, bearded, and added with 
their strained liquor to this dish two or three minutes before it 
is served, will, to many tastes, vary it very agreeably. 


STEWED COD FISH, IN BROWN SAUCE. 


Slice the fish, take off the skin, flour it well, and fry it 
quickly a fine brown; lift it out and drain it on the back of a 
sieve, arrange it in a clean stewpan, and pour in as much good 
brown gravy, boiling, as will nearly cover it; add from one to 
two glasses of port wine, or rather more of claret, a dessert- 
spoonful of Chili vinegar, or the juice of half a lemon, and some 
cayenne, with as much salt as may be needed. Stew the fish 
very softly until it just begins to break, lift it carefully with a 
slice into avery hot dish, stir into the gravy an ounce and 
a half of butter, smoothly kneaded with a large teaspoonful of 
flour, and a little pounded mace, give the sauce a minute’s boil, 
pour it over the fish, and serve it immediately. The wine may 
be omitted, good shin of beef stock substituted for the gravy, 
and a teaspoonful of soy, one of essence of anchovies, and two 
tablespoonsful of Harvey’s sauce added to flavour it. » 


TO BOIL SALT FISH. 

~ When very salt and dry, this must be long-soaked before it 
is boiled, but it is generally supplied by the fishmongers nearly 
or quite ready to dress. When it is not so, lay it for a night 


into a large quantity of cold water, then let it lie exposed to the 


air for some time, then again put it into water, and continue 
thus until it is well softened. Brush it very clean, wash it 
thoroughly, and put it with abundance of cold water into the 
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fish. kettle, place it near the fire and let it heat very slowly 
indeed. Keep it just on the point of simmering, without allow- 
ing it ever to bowl (which would render it hard,) from three 
quarters of an hour to a full hour, according to its weight ; 
should it be quite small and thin, less time will be sufficient for 
it; but by following these directions, the fish will be almost as 
good as if it were fresh. The scum should be cleared off with 
great care from the beginning. Egg sauce and boiled parsneps, 
are the usual accompaniments to salt fish, which should be 
dished upor a hot napkin, and which is sometimes also thickly 
strewed with chopped eggs. 


SALT FISH. 


(A la Maitre d Hotel.) 


- Boil the fish by the foregoing receipt, or take the remains of 
that which has been served at table, flake it off clear from the 
bones, and strip away every morsel of the skin; then lay it into 
a very clean saucepan or stewpan, and pour upon it the sharp 
Maitre d’Hotel sauce of Chapter IV.; or, dissolve gently two or 
three ounces of butter with four or five spoonsful of water, and 
a half-teaspoonful of flour; add some pepper or cayenne, very 
little salt, and a dessertspoonful or more of minced parsley. Heat 
the fish slowly yuite through in either of these sauces, and toss 
or stir it until the whole is well mixed; if the second be used, 
add the juice of half a lemon, or a small quantity of Chili 
vinegar, just before it is taken from the fire. The fish thus 
prepared may be served in a deep dish, with a border of mashed 
parsneps or potatoes. 


TO BOIL CODS SOUNDS. 


Should they be highly salted, soak them for a night, and on 
the following day, rub off entirely the discoloured skin ; wash 
them well, lay them into plenty of cold milk and water, and 
boil them gently from thirty to forty minutes, or longer, should 
they not be quite tender. Clear off the scum as it rises with 
great care, or it will sink, and adhere to the sounds, of which 
the appearance will thea be spoiled. Drain them well, dish 
them on a napkin, and send egg sauce and plain melted butter 
to table with them. | 


TO FRY CODS’ SOUNDS IN BATTER. 
Boil them as directed above, until they are nearly done, then 
lift them out, lay them on to a drainer, and let them remain till 
they are cold; cut them across in strips of an inch deep, curl 
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them round, dip them into a good French or English batter, 
fry them of a fine pale brown, drain and dry them well, 
dish them on a hot napkin, and garnish them with crisped 
parsley. 


TO FRY SOLES. 
In season all the year. 


All fish to fry well must be not only fresh but perfectly 
free from moisture, particularly when they are to be dressed 
with egg and bread-crumbs, as these will not otherwise adhere 
to them. Empty, skin, and wash the soles with extreme nicety, 
from one to two hours before they are wanted for table; and 
after having cleansed and wiped them very dry, both inside and 
out replace the roes, fold and press them gently in a soft 
clean cloth, and leave them wrapped in it until it is time to fry 
them ; or suspend them singly upon hooks in a current of cool 
air, which is perhaps the better method of proceeding when it 
can be done conveniently. Cover them equally in every part, 
first with some beaten egg, and then with fine dry crumbs of 
bread.* Melt ina large and exceedingly clean frying pan, over 
a brisk and clear fire, as much very pure-flavoured lard as will 
float the fish, and let it be sufficiently hot before they are laid in 
to brown them quickly ; for if this be neglected it will be impos- 
sible to render them crisp or dry. When the fat ceases to bubble, 
throw in a small bit of bread, and if it takes a good colour im- 
mediately the soles may be put in without delay. An ex- 
perienced cook will know, without this test, when it is at the 
proper point ; but the learner will do better to avail herself of 
it until practice and observation shall have rendered it unneces- 
sary to her. Before the fish are laid into the pan, take them by 
the head and shake the loose crumbs from them. When they 
are firm, and of a fine amber-colour on one side, turn them 
with care, passing a slice under them and a fork through the 
heads, and brown them on the other. Lift them out, and 
either dry them well on a soft cloth laid upon a sieve reversed, 
before the fire, turning them often, or press them lightly in 
hot white blotting paper. Dish them on a drainer covered with 
a hot napkin and send them to table without delay with shrimp 
or anchovy sauce, and plain melted butter. 


* The crumbs should be of a stale loaf, finely grated and shaken through a 
cuilender, then well dried in a very slack oven or at a distance from a clear fire, 
and allowed to become cold before they are used: they are still better when made 
of bread which has teen rendered crisp quite through, and then beaten small, as 
directed in Chapter IV. 
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Very small soles will be done in six minutes, and large ones 
in about ten. They may be floured and fried, without being 
egged and crumbed, but this is not a very usual mode of serv- 
ing them. 
Small soles, 6 minutes; large, about 10 minutes. 


_ TO BOIL SOLES. 


The flesh of a fine fresh sole, when boiled with care, is 
remarkably sweet and delicate: if very large it may be dressed 
and served as turbot, to which it will be found little inferior. 
Clean and wash it thoroughly, but do not skin it; cover it 
plentifully with cold water, throw in a handful of salt and a 
morsel of saltpetre, about. half the size of a hazel nut. When 
the water boils skim it well, and let the fish simmer very softly 
from five to ten minutes. Soles of moderate size should be laid 
into warm water, and will be sufficiently done with five 
minutes’ simmering: these should be freed from the dark skin 
before they are dressed, and dished with the white skin upwards. 
’ Send shrimp, lobster, or anchovy sauce and dressed cucumber 
to table with them. ; 

Very large sole, 5 to 10 minutes; moderate sized, 4 to 6 
minutes. 


FILLETS OF SOLES. 


The word. fillet, whether applied to fish, poultry, game, or 
butcher’s meat, means simply the flesh of either (or of certain 
portions of it), raised clear from the bones in a handsome form, 
- and divided or not, as the manner in which it is to be served 
may require. It is an elegant mode of dressing various kinds of 
fish, and even those which are not the most highly esteemed, 
afford an excellent dish when thus prepared. Soles to be filleted 
with advantage should be large; the flesh may then be divided 
down the middle of the back, next, separated from the fins, and 
with a very sharp knife raised clean from the bones.* When 
thus prepared, the fillets may be divided, trimmed into a good 
form, egged, covered with fine crumbs, fried in the usual way, 
and served with the same sauces as the whole fish ; or each fillet 
may be rolled up, in its entire length if very small, or after 
being once divided if large, and fastened with a slight twine, 
or a short thin skewer; then egged, crumbed, and fried in 


* A celebrated French cook gives the following instructions for raising these 
fillets :—“‘ Take them up by running your knife first between the bones and the 
flesh, then between the skin and the fillet ; by leaning pretty hard on the tab.e 
they will come off very neatly.” ‘ 


~ 
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plenty of boiling lard; or merely well floured and fried 
from eight to ten minutes. When the fish are not very. 
large, they are sometimes boned without being parted in the 
middle, and each side is rolled from the tail to the head, after 
being first spread with pounded shrimps mixed with a third of 
their volume of butter, a few bread-crumbs, and a high season- 
ing of mace and cayenne; or with pounded lobster mixed with 


a large portion of the coral, and the same seasoning, and propor- 


tion of butter as the shrimps ; then laid into a dish, with the 
ingredients directed for the soles au plat ; well covered with 
crumbs of bread and clarified butter, and baked from twelve to 
sixteen minutes, or until the crumbs are coloured to a fine 
brown in a moderate oven. 

The fillets may likewise be cut into small strips or squares of 
uniform size, lightly.dredged with pepper or cayenne, salt and 
flour, and fried in butter over a brisk fire; then well drained, 
and sauced with a good bechamel, flavoured with a teaspoonful 
of minced parsley. 


BAKED SOLES. (Soles au plat.) coop. 

Clarify from two to three ounces of fresh butter, and pour it 
into the dish in whith the fish are to be served ; add to it a little 
salt, some cayenne, a teaspoonful of essence of anchovies, and from 
one to two glasses of sherry, or of any other dry white wine ; lay 
in a couple of fine soles which have been well cleaned and wiped 


very dry, strew over them a thick layer of fine bread-crumbs,, 


moisten them with clarified butter, set the dish into a moderate 
oven, and bake the fish a quarter of an hour. A layer of 
shrimps placed between the soles is a great improvement; and 
we would also recommend a little lemon-juice to be mixed with 
the sauce. , 

Baked, 15 minutes. | 

Obs.—The soles are, we think, better without the wine in this 
receipt. They require but a small portion of liquid, which 


might be supplied by a little additional butter, a spoonful of 


water or pale gravy, the lemon-juice, and store-sauce, Minced 
parsley may be mixed with the bread-crumbs when it is liked. 


SOLES STEWED IN CREAM. 


Prepare some very fresh middling sized soles with exceeding 
nicety, put them into boiling water slightly salted, and simmer 
them for two minutes only ; lift them out, and let them drain ; 
lay them into a wide stewpan with as much sweet rich cream as 
will nearly cover them ; add a good seasoning of pounded mace, 
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cayenne, and salt; stew the fish softly from six to ten minutes, 
or until the flesh parts readily from the bones; dish them, stir the © 
juice of half a lemon to the sauce, pour it over the soles, and 
send them immediately ‘to table. Some lemon-rind may be 
boiled in the cream, if approved; and a small teaspoonful of 
arrow-root, very smoothly mixed with a little milk, may be 
stirred to the sauce (should it require thickening) before the 
lemon-juice is added. Turbot and brill also may be dressed by 
this receipt, time, proportigned to their size, being of course 
allowed for them. 

Soles, 3 or 4: boiled in water 2 minutes. Cream, 3 to whole 
pint ; salt, mace, cayenne: fish stewed, 6 to 10 minutes. Juice 
of half a lemon. . 

Obs.—In Cornwall the fish is laid at once into thick clotted 
cream, and stewed entirely in it; but this method gives to the 
sauce, which ought to be extremely delicate, a coarse fishy 
flavour which the previous boil in water prevents. 

At Penzance, grey mullet, after being scaled, are divided inthe 
middle, just covered with cold water, and softly boiled, with the 
addition of branches of parsley, pepper, and salt, until the flesh’ 
of the back parts easily from the bone; clotted cream, minced 
parsley, and lemon-juice are then added to the sauce, and the 
mullet are dished with the heads and tails laid even to the thick 
parts of the back, where the fish were cut asunder.. Hake, too, 
is there divided at every joint (having previously been scaled), 
«dipped into egg, then thickly covered with fine bread-crumbs 
mixed with plenty of minced parsley, and fried a fine brown. ~ 


TO FRY WHITINGS. 
In full season from Michaelmas to beginning of February. 

Clean, skin, and dry them thoroughly in a cloth, fasten their 
tails to their mouths, brush them equally over with beaten eggs, 
and. cover them with the finest bread-crumbs, mixed with a little 
flour ; fry them a clear golden brown in plenty of boiling lard, 
drain and dry them well, dish them on a hot napkin and serve 
them with good melted butter, and the sauce cruets, or with 
well made shrimp or anchovy sauce. A small half-teaspoonful 
of salt should be beaten up with the eggs used in preparing the 
whitings: two will be sufficient for half a dozen fish. 

5 to 8 minutes, according to their size. - 


FILLETS OF WHITINGS. ’ 


Empty and wash thoroughly, but do not skin the fish. Take 
off the fiesh on both sides close to the bones, passing the knife 
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from the tail to the head; divide each side in two, trim the 
fillets into good shape, fold them in a cloth, that the moisture 
may be well absorbed from them ; dip them into, or draw them 
through, some beaten egg, then dip them into fine crumbs mixed 
with a small portion of flour, and fry them a fine light brown, in 
lard or clarified butter ; drain them well, press them in white 
blotting-paper, dish them one over the other in a circle, and 
send the usual sauce to table with them. ‘The fillets may also 
be broiled after being dipped into eggs seasoned with salt and 
pepper, then into crumbs of bread, then next into clarified butter, 
and a second time into the bread-crumbs (or, to shorten the 
process, a portion of clarified butter may be mixed with the eggs 
at first), and served with good melted butter, or thickened veal 
gravy, seasoned with cayenne, lemon-juice, and chopped parsley. 

Five minutes will fry the fillets, even when very large: rather 
more time will be required to broil them. 


TO BOIL WHITINGS. 
(French Receipt.) 


Having scraped, cleaned, and wiped them, lay them on a 
fish-plate, and put them into water at the point of boiling; 
throw in a handful of salt, two bay leaves, and plenty of 
parsley, well washed, and tied together; let the fish just simmer 
from five to ten minutes, and watch them closely that they may 
not be over-done. Serve parsley and butter with them, and 
pe in making it the liquor in which the whitings have been 

iled. 

Just simmered from 5 to 10 minutes. 


BAKED WHITINGS A LA FRANGAISE. 


Proceed with these exactly as with baked soles, page 59, or, 
pour a little clarified butter into a deep dish, and strew it rather 
thickly with finely-minced mushrooms, mixed with a teaspoonful 
of parsley, and (when the flavour is liked, and considered appro- 
priate) with an eschalot or two, or the white part of a few green 

onions, also chopped very small. On these place the fish, after 
‘they have been scaled, emptied, thoroughly washed, and wiped 
dry : season them well with salt, and white pepper, or cayenne; 
sprinkle more of the herbs upon them; pour gently from one to 
two glasses of light white wine into the dish, cover the whitings 
with a thick layer of fine crumbs of bread, sprinkle these plenti- 
fully with clarified butter,and bake the fish from fifteen to twenty ~ 
Minutes. Send a cut lemon only to table with them. When 
the wine is not liked, a few spoonsful of pale veal gravy can be 
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can be used instead; or a larger quantity of clarified butter, 
with a tablespoonful of water, a teaspoonful of lemon-pickle 
‘and of mushroom catsup, and a few drogs of soy. 

15 to 20 minutes. ° 


TO BOIL MACKEREL. 
In full season in May, June, and July; may be had also in early spring. 
_ Open the fish sufficiently to admit of the insides being per- 
fecily cleansed, but not more than is necessary for this purpose ; 
empty them with care, lay the roes apart, and wash both them 
and the mackerel delicately clean. It is customary now to lay 
these, and the greater number of other fish as well, into cold 
‘water when they are to be boiled; formerly all were plunged 
at once into fast-boiling water. For such as are small and deli- 
cate, it should be warm, but not scalding; they should be 
brought gently to a soft boil, and simmered until they-are done ; 
the scum should be cleared off as it rises, and the usual propor- 
tion of salt stirred into the water before the mackerel are put in. 
The roes are commonly replaced in the fish, but as they some- 
times require more boiling than the mackerel themselves, it is 
better, when they are very large, to lay them upon the drainer 
by their sides. From fifteen to twenty minutes will generally 
be sufficient to boil a full-sized mackerel : some will be done in 
less time, but they must be watched, and lifted out as soon as 
the tails split, and the eyes are starting. 
-- Dish them on a napkin, and send fennel or gooseberry sauce 
to table with them, and plain melted butter also. . 
i Small mackerel, 10 to 15 minutes; large, 15 to 20 minutes. 


TO BAKE MACKEREL. 


After they have been cleaned and well washed, wipe them 
very dry, fill the insides with the forcemeat, No. 1 of Chapter 
VI. sew them up, arrange them, with the roes, closely together 
in a coarse baking-dish, flour them lightly, strew a little fine 
salt over, and stick bits of butter upon them; or pour some 
equally over them, after having just dissolved it in a small 
saucepan. Half an hour in a moderate oven will bake them. 
Oyster forcemeat is always appropriate for any kind of fish 
which is in season, while the oysters are so; but the mackerel 
are commonly served, and are very good with that which we 
have named. Lift them carefully into a hot dish after they are 
taken from the oven, and send melted butter, and the sauce 
cruets to table with them. 

4 hour. 


ss = 
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Obs.—The dish in which they are baked, should be buttered. 
before they are laid in. | 


FRIED MACKEREL. 
(Common French Receipt.) 


- After the fish have been emptied and washed extremely clean, 
cut off the heads and tails, split the bodies quite open, and take 
out the backbones ;* wipe the mackerel very dry, dust fine salt, 
and pepper: (or cayenne), over them, flour them well, fry them 
a fine brown in boiling lard, drain them thoroughly, and serve 
them with the following sauce :—Dissolve in a small saucepan 
an ounce and a half of butter smoothly mixed with a teaspoon- 
ful of flour, some salt, pepper, and cayenne, shake these over a 
gentle fire until they are lightly coloured, then add by slow 
degrees nearly half a pint of good broth, or gravy, and the juice 
of one large lemon: boil the sauce for a couple of minutes, and 
serve it very hot. Or, instead of this, add a large teaspoonful 
of strong made-mustard, and a dessertspoonful of Chili vinegar, 
to some thick melted butter, and serve it with the fish. A 
spoonful of Harvey’s sauce, or of mushroom catsup, can be 
mixed with this last, at pleasure. 


FILLETS OF MACKEREL. 
(Fried or Broiled.) . 

Take off the flesh quite whole on either side, from three fine 
mackerel, which have been opened and properly cleaned ; let it 
be entirely free from bone, dry it well in a cloth, then divide 
each part in two, and dip them into the beaten yolks of a couple 


_ of eggs, seasoned with salt and white pepper or cayenne; cover 


them equally with fine dry crumbs of bread, and fry them like 
soles; or dip them into clarified butter, and then again into the 
crumbs, and broil them over a very clear fire of a fine brown. 
Dish them in a circle one over the other, and send them to table 
with the Maitre d’Hotel sauce of Chapter IV., or with the one 


which follows it. The French pour the sauce into the centre of 


the dish; but for broiled fillets this is not so well, we think, as 


Serving it in a tureen. The roes of the fish, after being well 
Washed and soaked, may be dressed with them, or they may be 
Made into patties. Minced parsley can be mixed with the bread- 


crumbs when it is liked. 


BOILED FILLETS OF MACKEREL. 
After having taken off and divided the flesh of the fish, as 


___* We recommend in preference that the flesh of the fish should be taken off 
_the bones as in the following receipt. 
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above, place it flat in one layer in a wide stewpan or saucepan, 
and just cover the fillets with cold water ; throw in a teaspoon- 


ful of salt, and two or three small sprigs of parsley. Bring the | 


mackerel slowly to a boil, clear off the scum with care, and 
after two or three minutes of slow simmering, try the fillets with 
a fork; if the thick part divides with a touch, they are done. 
Lift them out cautiously with a slice; drain, and serve them 
very hot with good parsley and butter; or strip off the skin 
quickly, and pour a Maitre d’ Hotel sauce over them. 


MACKEREL BROILED WHOLE. 
(An excellent Receipt.) 


Empty, and cleanse perfectly a fine and very fresh mackerel, 
but without opening it more than is needful; dry it well, either 
ina cloth, or by hanging it in a cool air until it is stiff; make, 
with a sharp knife, a deep incision the whole length of the fish, 
on either side of the back bone, and about half an inch from it, 
and with a feather put in a little cayenne and fine salt, mixed 
with a few drops of good salad oil or clarified butter. Lay the 
mackerel over a moderate fire upon a well heated gridiron, 
which has been rubbed with suet; loosen it gently should it 
stick, which it will do unless often moved; and when it is 
equally.done on both sides, turn the back to the fire. About 
half an hour will broil it well. If a sheet of thickly-buttéred 
writing-paper be folded round it, and just twisted at the ends 
before it is laid on the gridiron, it will be finer eating than if 
exposed to the fire; but sometimes when this is done, the skin 
will adhere to the paper, and be drawn off with it, which 
injures its appearance. A cold Maitre d’Hotel:sauce (see Chap- 


ter IV.), may be put into the back before it is sent to table. | 
This is one of the very best modes of dressing a mackerel, which _ 


in flavour is quite a different fish when thus prepared to one — 


which is simply boiled. A drop of oil is sometimes passed over 
the skin to prevent its sticking to the iron. It may be laid to 
the fire after having been merely cut as we have directed, when 
it is preferred so. 

30 minutes; 25 if small. 


MACKEREL STEWED WITH WINE. 
(Very good.) 
Work very smoothly together a large teaspoonful of flour 


with two ounces of butter, put them into a stewpan, and stir or” 


shake them round over the fire until the butter is dissolved ; add 
a quarter-teaspoonful of mace, twice as much salt, and some 
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cayenne; pour in by slow degrees three glasses of claret, and 
when the sauce boils, lay in a couple of fine mackerel, well 
cleaned, and wiped quite dry; stew them very softly from 
fifteen to twenty minutes, and turn them when half done; lift 
them out, and dish them carefully; stir a teaspoonful of made- 
mustard to the sauce, give it a boil, and pour it over the fish. 
When more convenient, substitute port wine and a little lemon- 
juice, for the claret. 

Mackerel, 2; flour, 1 teaspoonful; butter, 2 ozs.; seasoning 
of salt, mace, and cayenne; claret, 3 glassesful ; made-mustard, 
1 teaspoonful: 15 to 20 minutes. 


FILLETS OF MACKEREL STEWED IN WINE. 
(EHacellent.) 

Raise the flesh entire from the bones on either side of the 
mackerel, and divide it once, if the fish be small, but cut the 
whole into six parts of equal size should they be large. Mix 
with flour, and dissolve the butter as in the preceding receipt, 
and when it has simmered for a minute throw in the spice, a 
little salt, and the thinly pared rind of half a small fresh lemon; 
lay in the fillets of fish, shake them over a gentle fire from four 
to five minutes, and turn them once in the time; then pour to 
them in small portions a couple of large glassesful of port wine, 
a tablespoonful of Harvey’s sauce, should it be at hand, a 
teaspoonful of soy, and one of lemon-juice; stew the mackerel 
very softly until the thinner parts begin to break, lift them out 
with care, dish and serve them in their sauce as hot as possible. 
We can recommend the dish to our readers as a very excellent 
one. <A garnish of fried sippets can be placed round the fish at 
will. A teaspoonful of made-mustard should be stirred to the 
sauce before it is poured over the fish. 

Mackerel, 2; butter, 2 ozs.; fiour, 1 teaspoonful; rind of 4 
lemon ; salt, cayenne, pounded mace: 2 minutes. Fish, 4 to 5 
minutes. Port wine, 2 large glassesful; Harvey’s sauce, 1 
tablespoonful ; soy and lemon-juice each, 1 teaspoonful: 4 to 6 
minutes. Mustard, 1 teaspoonful. 

Obs.—Trout may be dressed by this receipt. 


TO BOLL HADDOCKS. 

In the best season in October, November, and December. 

Scrape the outsides very clean, open the fish, empty them, - 

wash the insides thoroughly, take out the gills, curl the had- 

docks round, fasten the tails to the mouths, arrange them on a 

fish-plate, and lay them into warm water salted as for mackerel, 
F 


Be . 
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with a very small bit of saltpetre to render them firm. Skim 
the water, and simmer them from seven to ten minutes, accord- 
ing to their size. Send them very hot to table, with a tureen of 


» melted butter, and one of anchovy sauce. 


7 to 10 minutes. 

Obs.—In Scotland, haddocks are skinned before they are 
boiled, and the heads taken off, but we see no advantage in this 
mode of dressing them. Whitings, fresh herrings, and codlings, 
may all be dressed by this receipt, the time only being varied 


.. according to the size of the fish. 


BAKED HADDOCKS. 
After they have been cleaned, dry them thoroughly, then 
bake them, as directed in the common receipt for pike, or fill 
them with oyster-forcemeat, or with No. 1. of Chapter IV., if 
more convenient, and proceed as for baked mackerel. 
20 to 30 minutes; longer if very large. 


TO FRY HADDOCKS. 

Follow the directions given for fillets of whitings, or should a 

more simple method be preferred, clean and dry the fish well, 

cut off the heads and tails, take out the backbones, cut each fish 

in three, egg and crumb them, fry them in boiling lard a fine 

golden brown, and serve them, well drained and dried, with the 
same sauces as boiled haddocks. 


TO DRESS FINNAN HADDOCKS. 


These are slightly salted, and dried. They are excellent 
eating, if gently heated through upon the gridiron without 
being hardened, and are served usually as a relish at the break- 
fast or supper table ; a feather dipped in oil may be passed over 
them before they are laid to the fire. 


FRESH HERRINGS. 
(Farleigh Receipt.) 
In season from May to October. 


Scale and clean the fish with the utmost nicety, split them 
quite open, and wash the insides with particular care ; dry them 
well in a cloth, take off the heads and tails, and remove the 
backbones; rub the insides with pepper, salt, and a little pounded 
mace; stick small bits of butter on them and skewer two of the 
fish together as flat as possible, with the skin of both outside; _ 
flour, and broil or fry them of a fine brown, and serve them ~ 
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with melted butter mixed with a teaspoonful or more of mustard, 
some salt, and a little vinegar or lemon-juice. 
To broil from 20 to 25 minutes ; to fry about 10 minutes. 


TO BOIL PLAICE OR FLOUNDERS. 


Plaice in season from May to January; flounders in September, October, and 
November. 


After having emptied and well cleaned the fish, make an inci- 
sion in the back as directed for turbot; lay them into cold spring 
water ; add salt, and saltpetre in the same proportion as for cod 
fish, and let them just simmer for four or five minutes after the 
water first begins to boil, or longer, should their size require it, 
but guard against their being broken. Serve them with plain 
melted butter. 

4 to 5 minutes; longer if needful. 


TO FRY PLAICE OR FLOUNDERS. 


Sprinkle them with salt, and let them lie for two or three 
hours before they are dressed. - Wash and clean them tho- 
roughly, wipe them very dry, flour them well, and wipe them 
again with a clean cloth; dip them into egg, and fine bread- 
crumbs, and fry them in plenty of lard. If the fish be large, 
raise the flesh in handsome fillets from the bones, and finish 
them as directed for fillets of soles. 

Obs.—Plaice is said to be rendered less watery by beating it 
gently with a paste-roller before it is cooked. It is very sweet 
and pleasant in flavour while it is in the best season, which is 
from the end of May to about September. 


TO ROAST, BAKE, OR BROIL RED MULLET. 


In best season through the summer: may be had all the year. 


First wash, and then dry the fish thoroughly in a cloth, 
but neither scale nor open it; wrap it closely in a sheet of 
thickly buttered paper, tie this securely at the ends, and over 
the mullet with packthread, and roast it in a Dutch oven, or 
broil it over a clear and gentle fire, or bake it in a moderate 
oven : from twenty to thirty minutes will be sufficient generally 
to dress it in either way,.if it be only of moderate size. For 
sauce, put into a little good melted butter the liquor which has 
flowed from fish, a small dessertspoonful of essence of anchovies, 
some cayenne, a glass of port wine, or claret, and a little lemon- 
juice. Remove the packthread, and send the mullet to table in 
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the paper case. This is the usual mode of serving it; but it is 
dished without the paper, for dinners of high taste. Pe 
20 to 30 minutes. 


TO BOIL GREY MULLET. 


This fish varies so much in size and quality, that it is difficult 
to give exact directions for the time of cooking it. When quite 
young and smail, it may be boiled by the receipt for whitings, 
haddocks, and other fish of about their size; but at its finest 
growth it must be laid into cold water, and managed like larger 
fish. We have ourselves partaken of one which was caught 
upon our eastern coast, that weighed ten pounds, of which the 
flesh was quite equal to that of salmon, but its weight was, we 
believe, an unusual one. Anchovy, or caper fish sauce, with 
melted butter, may be sent to table with grey mullet. 


TO FRY SMELTS. 


In season from beginning of November to May. 

Smelts when quite fresh have a perfume resembling that of a 
cucumber, and a peculiarly delicate and agreeable flavour when 
dressed. Draw them at the gills, as they must not be opened ; 
wash and dry them thoroughly in a cloth; dip them into beaten 
ege-yolk, and then into the finest bread-crumbs, mixed with 
_a small quantity of flour; fry them of a clear golden brown, 
and serve them very crisp and dry, with good melted butter 
in atureen. They are sometimes dipped into batter and then 
fried; when this is done, we would recommend for them the 
French batter of Chapter IV. 

3 to 4 minutes. 


BAKED SMELTS. 


Prepare them as for frying; pour some clarified butter into 
the dish in which they are to be sent to table, arrange them 
neatly in it, with the tails meeting in the centre, strew over 
them as much salt, mace, and cayenne, mixed, as will season 
them agreeably, cover them smoothly with a rather thick 
layer of very fine bread-crumbs, moisten them equally with 
-clarified butter poured through a small strainer, and bake the 
fish in a moderately quick oven, until the crumbs are of a fine 
light brown. <A glass of sherry, a half-teaspoonful of essence 
of anchovies, and a dessertspoonful of lemon-juice, are some- 
times poured into the dish before the smelts are laid in. 

About 10 minutes. 
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TO DRESS WHITE BAIT. 
(Greenwich Receipt.) 
In season in July, August, and September. 

This delicate little fish requires great care to dress it well. 
Do not touch it with the hands, but throw it from your dish or 
basket into a cloth, with three or four handsful of flour, and 
shake it well; then put it into a bait sieve, to separate it from 


the superfluous flour. Have ready a very deep frying-pan, 


nearly full of boiling fat, throw in the fish, which will be done 
in an instant: they must not be allowed to take any colour, 
for if browned, they are spoiled. Lift them out, and dish 
them upon a silver or earthenware drainer, without a napkin, 
piling them very high in the centre. Send them to table with 
a cut lemon, and slices of brown bread and butter on a plate. 


WATER SOUCHY. 
(Greenwich Receipt.) 

This is a very simple and inexpensive dish, much served at 
the regular fish-dinners for which Greenwich is celebrated, as 
well as at private tables. It is excellent if well prepared; and 
as it may be made with fish of various kinds when they are too 
small to present a good appearance, or to be palatable, dressed 
in any other way, it is also very economical. Flounders, perch, 
tench, and eels, are said to answer best for water souchy ; but 
very delicate soles, and several éther varieties of small white 
fish are often used for it with good effect : it is sometimes made 
“ with slices of salmon, or of salmon-peel, freed from the 
skin. 

Throw into rather more than sufficient water to just cover 
the quantity of fish required for table from half to three quarters 
of an ounce of salt to the quart, a dozen corns of white pepper, 
a small bunch of green parsley, and two or three tender parsley- - 
roots, first cut into inch lengths, and then split to the size of 
straws. Simmer the mixture until these last are tender, which 
will be in from half to a whole hour; then lay in the fish 
delicately cleaned, cleared from every morsel of brown skin, 
and divided into equal portions of about two inches in width. 
Take off all the scum as it rises, and stew the fish softly from 
eight to twelve minutes, watching it that it may not break from 
being over-done. 

Strew in a couple of minutes before it is dished a large table- 
spoonful or more of minced parsley, or some small branches of 
the herb boiled very green in a separate saucepan (we prefer 
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the latter mode) ; lift out the fish carefully with a slice, and the 
parsley roots with it; pour over it the liquor in which it has 
been boiled, but leave out, the peppercorns. For a superior 
water souchy, take all the bones out of the fish, and stew them 


down with the inferior portions of it to a strong broth: about. 


an hour will be sufficient for this. Salt, parsley, and a little 
cayenne may be added to it. Strain it off clear through a sieve, 
and use it instead of water for the souchy. The juice of half a 
good lemon may be thrown into the stew before it isserved. A 
deep dish will of course be required for it. The parsley-roots 
can be boiled apart when more convenient, but they give an 
agreeable flavour when added to the liquor at first. Slices of 
brown or white bread and butter in a plate must be sént to 
table always with water souchy : the first is usually preferred, 
but to suit all tastes some of each may be served with it. . 


SHAD, TOURAINE FASHION. 
(Alose & la mode de Touraine.) 
In season in April, May, and early part of June. 

Empty and wash the fish with care, but do not open it more 
than is needful; fill it either with the forcemeat No. 1, or No. 
2 of Chapter VI, and its own roe; then sew it up, or fasten it 
securely with very fine skewers, wrap it in a thickly buttered 
paper, and broil it gently for an hour over a charcoal fire. 
Serve it with caper sauce, or with Chili vinegar and melted 
butter. 

We are indebted for this receipt to a friend who has been 
long resident in Touraine, at whose table the fish is constantly 
served, thus dressed, and is considered excellent. It is likewise 
often gently stewed in the light white wine of the country, 
and served covered with a rich bechamel. Many fish more 
common with us than the shad might be advantageously pre- 
pared in the same manner. The charcoal fire is not indispen- 
sable: any that is entirely free from smoke will answer. We 
would suggest as an improvement, that oyster-forcemeat should 
be substituted for that which we have indicated, until the oyster 
season ends. 

Broiled gently, 1 hour, more or less, according to its size. _ 


STEWED TROUT. 
(Good common Receipt.) 
In season from May to August. 
Melt three ounces of butter in a broad stewpan, or well 
tinned iron saucepan, stir to it a tablespoonful of flour, some 
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mace, cayenne, and nutmeg; lay in the fish after it has been 
emptied, washed very clean, and wiped perfectly dry; shake it 
in the pan, that it may not stick, and when lightly browned on . 
both sides, pour in three quarters of a pint of good veal stock, 
_ add a small bunch of parsley, one bay leaf, a roll of lemon-peel, 
and a little salt: stew the fish very genély from half to three 
quarters of an hour, or more, should it be unusually fine. Dish 
the trout, skim the fat from the gravy, and pass it through a 
hot strainer over the fish, which should be served immediately. 
A little acid can be added to the sauce at pleasure, and a glass 
of wine when it is considered an improvement. This receipt is 
for one large, or for two middling-sized fish. We can recom- 
» mend it as a good one, from our own experience. . 

Butter, 3 ozs.; flour, 1 tablespoonful; seasoning of mace, 
cayenne, and nutmeg ; trout, 1 large, or 2 moderate sized; veal 
stock, $ pint; parsley, small faggot; 1 bay-leaf;. roll of lemon- 
rind ; little salt: 4 to ? hour. 

Obs.—Trout may be stewed in equal: parts of strong veal 
gravy, and of red or white wine, without having been previously 
browned ; the sauce should then be thickened, and agreeably 
flavoured with lemon-juice, and the usual store-sauces, before it 
is poured over the fish. ‘They are also good when wrapped in 
buttered paper and baked or broiled: if very small, the better 
mode of cooking them is to fry them whole. They should never 
be plain boiled, as, though a. naturally delicious fish, they are 

~ then very insipid. 


TO BOIL PIKE. 
In best season from September to Fehruary. 


' Take out the gills, empty and clean the fish very thoroughly, 
and soak it for half an hour with a cup of vinegar thrown into. 
as much water as will cover it well, should there be any danger 
of its having a muddy taste. Wipe the inside dry, and fill it 
with oyster-forcemeat, or with common veal-forcemeat, made 
either with butter or with suet (for which see Chapter VL.) ; 
curl the fish round, and fasten it with the tail in the mouth, lay 
it on the drain, cover it well with cold water, throw in some 
salt as soon as it boils, skim it well, and boil the fish gently from 
half to a whole hour, according to its size. Some persons prefer 
the scales taken off the pike when it is prepared for this mode 
of dressing ; and many cooks still put the fish into boiling water, 
well salted and skimmed. Serve it with plain melted butter, 
the sauce-cruets, and a lemoh; or with Dutch, brown caper, or 
anchovy sauce. | 
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Moderate sized, } hour; large, 1 hour. . 

Obs.—We must repeat that it is impossible to give for fish 
which varies so much in quality as well as in size, directions for 
the exact time which is required to cook it; a few minutes, 
more or less, must often be allowed; and it should always be 
watched attentively, and lifted from the water as soon as it is 
done. . ) 


TO BAKE PIKE. 
(Common Receipt.) 


Pour warm water over the outside of the fish, and wipe ‘it 
very clean with a coarse cloth drawn from the head downwards, 
that the scales may not be disturbed; then wash it well in cold 
water, empty, and clean the inside with the greatest nicety, fill 
it either with the common forcemeat, No. 1, or with No. 4, of 
. Chapter VI., sew it up, fasten the tail to the mouth, give it a 
slight dredging of flour, stick small bits of butter thickly over 
it, and bake it from half to three quarters of an hour, should it 
be of moderate size, and upwards of an hour, if it be large.» 
Should there not be sufficient sauce with it in the dish, plain 
melted butter, and a lemon, or anchovy sauce may be sent to 
table with it. When more convenient, the forcemeat may be 
omitted, and a little fine salt and cayenne, with some bits of 
butter, put into the inside of the fish, which will then require 
rather less baking. A buttered paper should always be laid 
over it in the oven, should the outside appear likely to become 
too highly coloured, or too dry, before the fish is done; and it 
is better to wrap quite small pike in buttered paper at once, be- 
fore they are sent to the oven. 

Moderate-sized pike, 30 to 45 minutes; large pike, 1 to 14 
hour. 


TO BAKE PIKE. 
(Superior Recerpt.) 

Scale and wash the fish, take out the gills, then open it just 
sufficiently to allow the inside to be emptied, and perfectly 
cleansed, but not more than is necessary for that purpose. 
Wipe it as dry as possible in every part, then hang it for an 
hour or two on a hook in a cool larder, or wrap it in a soft 
cloth. Fill the body with the forcemeat No. 1 or 3, or with 
the oyster forcemeat of Chapter VI.; sew it up very securely, 
curl it round, and fasten the tail into the mouth with a thin 
skewer, then dip it into the beaten yolks of two or more eggs, 
seasoned with nearly a half-teaspoonful of salt and a little 
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pepper or cayenne; cover*it equally with the finest bread- 
crumbs ; dip it a second time into the egg and crumbs, then 
pour some clarified butter gently over it, through a small 
strainer, and send it to a well heated oven for an hour and a 
quarter or more, should it be very large, but for less time if it 
be only of moderate size. As it is naturally a very dry fish, it 
should not be left in the oven after it is thoroughly done, but it 
should never be sent to table until it is so. The crumbs of 
bread are sometimes mixed with a sufficient quantity of minced 
parsley to give the surface of the fish a green hue. Send’ 
_" melted butter, and brown caper, or Dutch sauce to table 
with it. 


TO BOIL PERCH. 


First wipe or wash off the slime, then scrape off the scales, 
which adheres rather tenaciously to this fish ; empty and clean 
the insides perfectly, take out the gills, cut off the fins, and lay 
the perch into equal parts of cold and of boiling water, salted as 
for mackerel: from eight to ten minutes will boil them unless 
they are very large. Dish them on a napkin, garnish them with 
curled parsley, and serve melted butter with them or Mdutre 
@ Hotel sauce maigre. : 

Very good French cooks put them at once into boiling water, 
and keep them over a brisk fire for about fifteen minutes. 
They dress them also without taking off the scales or fins until 
they are ready to serve, when they strip the whole of the skin 
off carefully, and stick the red fins into the middle of the backs; 
the fish are then covered with the Steward’s sauce, thickened 
with eggs. 

In warm water, 8 to 10 minutes, in boiling, 12 to 15. 


TO FRY PERCH OR TENCH. 


Scale, and clean them perfectly ; dry them well, flour and fry 
them in boiling lard. Serve plenty of fried parsley round 
them. ; 


TO FRY EELS. 
in season all the year, but not so well-conditioned in April and May 4s in 
other months. 

First kill, then skin, empty, and wash them as clean as 
possible; cut them into four-inch lengths, and dry them well in 
a soft cloth. Season them with fine salt, and white pepper, or 
cayenne, flour them thickly, and fry them a fine brown in 
boiling lard; drain and dry them as directed for soles, and send 
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them to table with plain melted butter and a lemon, or the. 


sauce-cruets. Hels are sometimes dipped into batter and then 
fried ; or into egg and fine bread-crumbs (mixed with minced 
parsley or not, at pleasure), and served with plenty of crisped 
parsley round, and on them. 

It is an improvement for these modes of dressing the fish to 
open them entirely and remove the bones: the smaller parts 
should be thrown into the pan a minute or two later than the 
thicker portions of the bodies or they will not be equally done. 


BOILED EELS. 
(German Receipt.) 


Pare a fine lemon, and strip from it entirely the white inner 
rind, slice it, and remove the pips with care, put it with a blade 
of mace, a small half-teaspoonful of white peppercorns, nearly 
twice as much of salt, and a moderate-sized. bunch of parsley, 
into three pints of cold water, bring them gently to boil, and 
simmer them for twenty minutes; let them become quite cold, 
then put in three pounds of eels skinned, and cleaned with 
great nicety, and cut into lengths of three or four inches; 
simmer them very softly from ten to fifteen minutes, lift them 


with a slice into a very hot dish, and serve them with a good 


Dutch sauce, or with parsley and butter acidulated with lemon- 
juice, or with Chili vinegar. 
EELS. 
(Cornish Receipt.) 


Skin, empty, and wash as clean as possible, two or three fine 
eels, cut them into short lengths, and just cover them with cold 


water; add sufficient salt and cayenne to season them, and stew © 


them very softly indeed from fifteen to twenty minutes, or 
longer should they require it. When they are nearly done, 


strew over them a tablespoonful of minced parsley, thicken the — 


sauce with a teaspoonful of fiour mixed with a slice of butter, 
and add a quarter-pint or more of clotted cream. Give the 


whole a boil, lift the fish into a hot dish, and stir briskly . 


the juice of half a lemon into the sauce; pour it upon the eels, 
and serve them immediately. Very sweet thick cream is, we 
think, preferable to clotted cream for this dish. The sauce 
should be of a good consistence, and a dessertspoonful of flour 


will be needed for a large dish of the stew, and from one and a 


half to two ounces of butter. The size of the fish must deter- 
mine the precise quantity of liquid and of seasoning which they 
will require. 
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By substituting pale veal:gravy for water, and thin strips of 
-lemon-rind for the parsley, this may be converted into a white 
fricassee of eels: a flavouring of mace must then be added to it, 
and the beaten yolks of two or three eggs mixed with a couple 
of spoonsful of cream, must be stirred into the sauce before the 
lemon-juice, but it must on no account be allowed to boil after- 
wards. Rich brown gravy and port wine highly spiced, with 
acid as above, will give another variety of stewed eels. For 
this dish the fish are sometimes fried before they are laid into’ 

the sauce. 


TO BOIL LOBSTERS. 
In season from April t6 October. 

Choose them by the directions which we have already given 
at the commencement of this chapter, and throw them into 
plenty of fast-boiing salt and water, that life may be destroyed 
in an instant. A moderate-sized lobster will be done in from 
fifteen to twenty-five minutes; a large one in from half an hour 
to forty minutes : before they are sent to table, the large claws 
Should be taken off, and the shells cracked across the joints 
without disfiguring them; the tail should be separated from the 
body and split quite through the middle; the whole neatly 
dished upon a napkin, and garnished with curled parsley or 
not, at choice. A good remoulade, or any other sauce of the 
kind, that may be preferred, should be sent to table with it; or 
oil and Chili vinegar, when better liked. 

To 1 gallon water 5 ozs. salt. Moderate-sized lobster, 15 to 
25 minutes. Large lobster, 30 to 40 minutes. 


LOBSTER FRICASSEED, OR AU BECHAMEL. (ENTREE.) 


Take the flesh from the claws and tails of two moderate-sized 
lobsters, cut it into small thick slices or dice; heat it slowly 
quite through in about three quarters of a pint of good white 
sauce or béchamel ; and serve it when it is at the point of boiling, 
after having stirred briskly to it a little lemon-juice, just as it is 
taken from the fire. The coral, pounded and mixed gradually 
with a few spoonsful of the sauce, should be added previously. 
Good shin of beef stock, made without vegetables (see page 34), 
“and somewhat reduced by quick boiling, if mixed with an equal 
| proportion of cream, and thickened with arrow-root, will answer 
extremely well, in a general way, for this dish, which is most 
excellent, if well made. The sauce should never be thin; nor 
more than sufficient in quantity to just cover the fish. For a 
second course dish only as much must be used as will adhere to 
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the fish, which after being heated should be laid evenly into the 
shells after they have been split quite through the centre of the 
backs in their entire length, without being broken or divided at 
the joint, and nicely cleaned. When thus arranged, the lobster 
may be thickly covered with well-dried, fine, pale, fried crumbs 
of bread; or with unfried ones, which must then be equally 
moistened with clarified butter, and browned with a salamander. 
A small quantity of salt, mace, and cayenne, may be required 
to finish the flavouring of either of these preparations. 


BUTTERED CRAB, OR LOBSTER, 
In season during the same time as Lobsters. 

Slice quite small, or pull into light flakes with a couple of 
forks, the flesh of either fish ; put it into a saucepan with a few 
bits of good butter lightly rolled in flour, and heat it slowly 
over a gentle fire; then pour over and mix thoroughly with it, 
from one to two teaspoonsful of made-mustard smoothly blended. 
with a tablespoonful or more of common or of Chili vinegar: if 
with the former, add to it a tolerable seasoning’ of cayenne. 
Grate in a little nutmeg, and when the whole is well heated 
serve it immediately either in the shell of the crab or lobster, or 
in scollop-shells, and serve it plain, or with bread-crumbs over, 
as in the preceding receipt. A spoonful or so of good meat jelly 
is, we think, a great improvement to this dish, for which an ounce 
and a half of butter will be quite sufficient. 

Crabs are boiled like lobsters. 


TO BOIL CRAYFISH. 


Throw them into water salted as for lobsters, and when they 
have boiled a quarter of an hour, take them up, and drain them | 
well. r) 

15 minutes. 


TO BOIL PRAWNS. : 


Let them have plenty of water salted as for shrimps, put 
them in when it is boiling fast, clear off all the scum as it rises, 
and in from six to eight minutes turn them into a cullender or 
sieve, and drain them well. Spread them on a large dish or on 
a soft cloth to cool, and when they are quite cold, dress them 
upon a very white napkin neatly arranged upon a saucer or 
small basin reversed in a dish. Garnish the base with curled 
parsley, and send the prawns to table. They should always be 
kept in a very cool place until they are served. 

6 to 8 minutes. 
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TO BOIL SHRIMPS. 


Pick out the large ones, and let the smaller be thrown back 
into the sea. Have ready boiling plenty of water, add salt in 
the proportion of from five to six ounces to the gallon, take off 
the scum, put in the shrimps, and in four or five minutes they 
will be done. Pour them into a cullender to drain, then spread. 
them on a soft cloth to cool; or, dish them directly on a napkin 
and send them hot to table. 

4 to 5 minutes. an? 

Obs.—Ready-dressed shrimps or prawns may be preserved fit 
for eating at least twelve hours longer than they would other- 
wise keep, by throwing them for an instant into boiling salt and 
water when they first begin to loose their freshness, and then 
draining them as above. 


CROUTE AUX CREVETTES, OR SHRIMP-TOAST. 


Shell two quarts of fine fresh shrimps, bruise the heads, and 
boil them in a pint and a half of water for half an hour; then 
strain the liquor through a muslin, or very fine sieve. Set two 
ounces of butter over the fire in a saucepan, and when it begins 
to simmer, stir in a teaspoonful of flour, a quarter-spoonful of 
mace in powder, some cayenne, and a little grated nutmeg, and 
shake the whole often until the flour begins to brown; then 
pour in by degrees the liquor in which the heads were stewed, 
and when the sauce boils, add the shrimps; as soon as they are 
quite hot through, pour them into a toast made of the bottom 
erust of a loaf cut more than an inch thick, slightly hollowed 
in the inside, and fried in fresh butter a light brown. Veal- 
broth is a good substitute for the liquor made of the heads, 
which has rather a peculiar flavour. A few drops of essence of 
anchovies are considered by many persons an improvement to it. 
A glass of sherry, and a little lemon-juice, ‘are also sometimes 
added to the above: the beaten yolks of two or three eggs 
stirred in just as it is taken from the fire, will be found a good 
addition to it. 


SHRIMP-TOAST A LA REINE. 


Substitute three quarters ofa pint of veal-gravy for the 
shrimp-liquor of the preceding receipt ; boil in it for ten minutes 
the rind of a very small lemon cut extremely thin, put the same 
proportion of butter, flour, and spice, as for the Croute aux 
Crevettes, but pour the gravy to them before the roux begins 
to brown. Have ready-boiling, a quarter-pint of rich cream, 
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mix it with the other ingrédients, put in the shrimps, and add a 
squeeze of lemon-juice, stirring the sauce at the same time. 
Soak the crust before it is fried, in a little cold cream ; or toast, 
and butter it, and then moisten it well with boiling cream. 

Veal-gravy, 3 pint; rind of small lemon: 10 minutes. But- 
ter, 2 ozs. ; flour, 1 teaspoonful ; mace, + spoonful ; little cayenne, 
and nutmeg: 5 to 7 minutes. Cream, 4 pint; shrimps, 2 quarts: 
1 minute. Squeeze of lemon-juice. 


OYSTERS. 
In season from September to April. 

The old-fashioned plan of feeding oysters with a sprinkling 
of oatmeal or flour, in addition to the salt and water to which 
they were committed, has long been rejected by all genuine 
amateurs of these nutritious and excellent fish, who consider the 
plumpness which the oysters are supposed to gain from the 
process but poor compensation for the flavour which they are 
sure to lose. To cleanse them when they first come up from 
the beds, and to keep them in good condition for four or five 
days, they only require to be covered with cold water, with five 
ounces of salt to the gallon dissolved in it before it is poured on 
them: this should be changed with regularity every twenty- 
four hours. By following this plan with exactness they may be 
kept alive from a week to ten days, but will remain in perfect 
condition scarcely more than half that time. Oysters should be 
eaten always the instant they are opened. They are served 
often before the soup, in the first course of a dinner, left upon 
their shells, and arranged usually in as many plates as there are 
guests at table. ‘ 


TO STEW OYSTERS. 


A pint of small plump oysters will be sufficient for quite a 
moderate-sized dish, but twice as many will be required for a 
large one. Let them be very carefully opened, and not mangled 
in the slightest degree; wash them free from grit in their own 
strained liquor, lay them into a very clean stewpan or well-tin- 
ned saucepan, strain the liquor a second time, pour it on them, 
and heat them slowly in it. When they are just beginning to 
simmer, lift them out with a slice or a bored wooden spoon, and 
take off the beards; add to the liquor a quarter-pint of good 
cream, a seasoning of pounded mace and cayenne, and a little 
salt, and when it boils, stir in from one to two ounces of good 
butter, smoothly mixed with a large teaspoonful of flour ; con- 
tinue to stir the sauce until these are pertfectly blended with it, 
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then put in the oysters, and let them remain by the side of the 

fire until they are very hot : they require so little cooking, that 

if kept for four or five minutes nearly simmering, they will be 
ready for table, and they are quickly hardened by being allowed 
to boil, or by too much stewing. Serve them garnished with 
pale fried sippets. 

Small plump oysters, 1 pint: their own liquor: brought 
slowly to the point of simmering. Cream, } pint; seasoning of 
pounded mace and cayenne; salt as needed ; butter, 1 to 2 ozs.;. 

flour, 1 large teaspoonful. 

Obs.—A little lemon-juice should be stirred quickly into the 
stew just as it is taken from the fire. Another mode of prepar- 
ing this dish is to add the strained liquor of the oysters to about 
an equal quantity of rich bechamel, with a little additional 
thickening ; then to heat them in it, after having prepared and 
plumped them properly. Or: the beards of the fish may be 
stewed for half an hour in a little pale veal gravy, and this, 
when strained and mixed with the oyster-liquor, may be brought 

-to the consistency of cream with the French thickening of 
Chapter VI. or, with flour and butter, then seasoned with spice 
as above: the process should be quite the same in all of these 
receipts, though the composition of the sauce is varied. Essence 
of anchovies, cavice, Chili vinegar, or yolks of eggs can be added 
to the taste. 


TO SCALLOP OYSTERS. 


Large coarse oysters should never be dressed in this way. 
Select small plump ones for the purpose, let them be opened 
carefully, give them a scald in their own liquor, wash them in 
it free from grit, and beard them neatly. Butter the scallop 
shells and shake some fine bread-crumbs over them; fill them 
with alternate layers of oysters, crumbs of bread, and fresh 
butter cut into small bits; pour in the oyster-liquor, after it has 
been strained, put a thick, smooth layer of bread-crumbs on the 
top, moisten them with clarified butter, place the shells in a 
Dutch oven before a clear fire, and turn them often till the tops 
a equally and lightly browned: send them immediately to 
tabie. 

Some persons like a little white pepper or cayenne, and a 
flavouring of nutmeg added to the oysters; others prefer pounded 
‘mace. J rench cooks recommend with them a mixture of 
‘minced mushrooms stewed in butter till quite tender, and sweet 
herbs finely chopped. The fish is sometimes laid into the shells 
after haying been bearded only. 
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SCALLOPED OYSTERS A LA REINE. 


Plump and beard the oysters, after having rinsed them well | 
in their own strained liquor; add to this about an equal quantity 
of very rich white sauce, and thicken it, if needful, with a half- 
teaspoonful of flour, mixed with a small slice of butter, or with 
as much arrow-root only ; put in the oysters, and keep them at 
the point of simmering for three or four minutes; lay them into 
the shells, and cover the tops thickly with crumbs fried a 
delicate brown and well dried; or heap over them instead, a 
layer of fine crumbs; pour clarified butter on them, and brown 
them with a salamander. 


OYSTER SAUSAGES. 


Beard, rinse well in their strained liquor, and mince, but not 
finely, three dozens and a half of plump native oysters, and mix 
them with ten ounces of fine bread-crumbs, and ten of beef-suet 
chopped extremely small; add a saltspoonful of salt, and one of 
pepper, or less than half the quantity of cayenne, twice as much 
pounded mace, and the third of a small nutmeg grated ; moisten 
the whole with two unbeaten eggs, or with the yolks only of 
- three, and a dessertspoonful of the whites. When these ingre- 
dients have been well worked together, and are perfectly . 
blended, set the mixture in a cool place for two or three hours 
before it is used; make it into the form of small sausages or 
sausage-cakes, flour and fry them in butter of a fine light 
brown; or throw them into boiling water for three minutes, 
drain, and let them become cold, dip them into egg and bread- 
crumbs, and broil them gently until they are lightly coloured. 
A small bit should be cooked and tasted before the whole is put 
aside, that the seasoning may be heightened if required. The 
sausages thus made are very good. . 

Small plump oysters, 34 dozens ; bread-crumbs, 10 ozs. ; beef- 
suet, 10 ozs.; seasoning of salt, cayenne, pounded mace, and 
nutmeg ; unbeaten eggs 2, or yolks of 3. 

Obs.—The fingers should be well floured for making up these 
sausages. | 


TO FRY OYSTERS. 


They should be large for this purpose. Simmer them for a 
couple of minutes in their own liquor, beard and dry them in a 
cloth, dredge them lightly with flour, dip them in egg and fine 
bread-crumbs, and fry them a delicate brown in boiling lard ; 
or make a thick batter with eggs and flour, season it with 
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plenty of mace, and white pepper, dip the oysters in and then 
fry them. 


RED HERRINGS, A LA DAUPHIN. 


__ Take off the heads, open the backs of the fish, and remove 
the back-bones; soak the herrings, should they be very dry, for 
two or three hours in warm milk and water, drain and wipe 
them. Dissolve a large slice of fresh butter, and mix it with 
the beaten yolks of a couple of eggs, and some savoury herbs 
minced small; dip the fish into these, and spread them thickly 
with fine bread-crumbs; broil them of a clear brown, over. 
a moderate fire, and serve them on hot buttered toasts, sprinkled 
with a little cayenne. 


RED HERRINGS, COMMON ENGLISH MODE. : 


This fish is rendered infinitely more delicate by pouring 
boiling water on it, before it is dressed, and leaving it to soak 
for half an hour, or more, should it be highly dried. The fresh 
Yarmouth bloaters do not require this. Cut off the heads and 
tails, open the herrings at the back, and warm them through 
before the fire, or upon the gridiron. They may be rubbed 
with a bit of cold butter, and seasoned with a slight sprinkling 
st pepper or cayenne, when these are liked, or served quite 
plain. 


ANCHOVIES FRIED IN BATTER. 


Serape very clean a dozen or more of fine anchovies, and 
soak them in plenty of spring water from two to six hours ; 
then wipe them dry, open them, and take out the back-bones, 
without dividing the fish. Season the insides highly with 
cayenne, close the anchovies, dip them into the French batter of 
Chapter VI., or into a light English batter, and fry them a pale 
amber-colour: in from four to five minutes they will be quite 
sufficiently done. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
GRAVIES, 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Gravis are not often re- 
quired either in great va- 
riety, or in abundant quan- 
tities, when only a moderate 
table is kept, and a clever 
cook will manage to supply, 

Gravy Kettle. at a trifling cost, all that is 
generally needed for plain family dinners; while an unskilful 
or extravagant one will render them sources of unbounded 
expense.* But however small the proportions in which they 
are made, their quality should be particularly attended to, and 
they should be well adapted in flavour to the dishes they are to 
accompany. For some, a high degree of savour is desirable ; 
but for fricassees, and .other preparations of delicate white 
meats, this should be avoided, and a soft, smooth sauce of 
refined flavour should be used in preference to any of more 
piquant relish. 

‘Instead of frying the ingredients for brown gravies, which is 
usually done in common English kitchens, French cooks pour 
to them at first a small quantity of liquid, which is reduced by 
rapid boiling to what is technically called glaze; particular 
directions for which will be found in the next receipt to 
this, and also at pages 9 and 93. When the glaze 
has acquired the proper colour, boiling broth should be 
added in small portions, and well shaken round the stewpan 
to detach it entirely; the meat may then be stewed gently 
for three or four hours with a few mushrooms, should 
they be at hand, a bunch of parsley, and some green onions, 
or with a Portugal onion instead. 

A thick slice or two of an unboiled ham, is an almost indis- 
pensable addition to rich soup or gravy; and to supply it in the 
most economical manner, a large, highly cured one, or more, not 
over fatted, should be kept for the purpose, and cut as required. 
The bones of undressed meat will supply almost, or quite as good 


* We know of an instance of a cook who stewed down two or three pounds of 
beef to make gravy for a single brace of partridges; and who complained of the 
meanness of her employers (who were by no means affluent) because this was 
objected to. 
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gravy-stock as the meat itself, if well boiled down, particularly 
those of the loin, or neck of veal: and as the flesh of these may 
be dressed in many ways advantageously without them, the 
whole joint may be turned to excellent account by so dividing it. 

The necks of poultry, with the feet properly skinned, a few 
herbs, a morsel or two of ham or of lean bacon, and such slight 
flavourings beside as the spice box can supply, with a few drops 
of good mushroom catsup, will of themselves, if well managed, 
produce sufficient gravy to serve with the birds from which they 
are taken; and if not wanted for the purpose, they should 
always be stewed down, or thrown into the stock-pot, for which 
the shank-bones of legs of mutton, and all trimmings of meat 
should likewise be reserved. Excellent broth for the sick or for 
the needy, may also be made of them at little cost, when they 
are not required for other uses. 

To deepen the colour of gravies, the thick mushroom pressings 
of Chapter V., or a little soy (when its flavour is admissible), or 
eavice, or Harvey's sauce, may be added to it; and for some 
dishes, a glass of claret, or of port wine. | 

Vermicelli, or rasped cocoa-nut, lightly, and very gently 

browned in a small quantity of butter, will both thicken and 
eurich them, if about an ounce of either to the pint of gravy be 
stewed gently in it from half an hour to an hour, and then 
strained out. 
_ All the ingredients indicated at page 3, for giving consistency 
to soups, will answer equally for gravies, which should not, 
however, be too much thickened, particularly with the unwhole- 
some mixture of flour and butter, so commonly used for the 
purpose. Arrow-root, or rice-flour, or common flour gradually 
browned in a slow oven, are much better suited to a delicate 
stomach. No particle of fat should ever be perceptible upon 
them when they are sent to table; and when it cannot be 
removed by skimming, they should be allowed to become suffi- 
ciently cold for it to congeal, and be taken off at once without 
trouble. It may be cleared from such as have not been 
thickened, by passing them through a closely woven cloth, 
which has previously been laid into, and well wrung from, some 
cold water. 


TO HEIGHTEN THE COLOUR AND THE FLAVOUR OF GRAVIES, 


This is best done by the directions given for making Espag- 
nole. An ounce or two of the lean of unboiled ham, cut into 
dice and coloured slowly in a small stewpan, or smoothly tinned 
iron saucepan, with less than an ounce of butter, a blade of 


; 
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mace, two or three cloves, a bay-leaf, a few small sprigs of 
savoury herbs, and an eschalot or two, or about a teaspoonful of 
minced onion, and a little young parsley root, when it can be 
had, will convert common shin of beef stock, or even strong 
broth, into an excellent gravy, if it be gradually added to them 


after they have stewed slowly for quite half an hour, and then- 


boiled with them for twenty minutes or more. The liquid 
should not be mixed with the other ingredients until the side of 
the stewpan is coloured of a reddish brown; and should any 
thickening be required, a teaspoonful of flour should be stirred 
in well, and simmered for three or four minutes before the stock 


- is added: the pan should be strongly shaken round afterwards 


to detach the browning from it, and this must be done often 
while the ham is stewing. 

Obs.—The cook who is not acquainted with this mode of 
preparing or enriching gravies, will do well to make herself 
acquainted with it; as it presents no difficulties, and is exceed- 
ingly convenient and advantageous when they are wanted in 
small quantities, very highly flavoured and well coloured. An 
unboiled ham, kept in cut, will be found, as we have already 
said, a great economy for this, and other purposes; saving much 
ot the expense commonly incurred for gravy-meats. As escha- 
lots, when sparingly used, impart a much finer savour than 
onions, though they are not commonly so much used in 
England, we would recommend that a small store of them 
should always be kept. 


SHIN OF BEEF STOCK. 
(For Gravies.) 
There is no better foundation for strong gravies than shin of 
beef stewed down to a jelly (which it easily becomes), with the 


_ addition only of some spice, a bunch of savoury herbs, and a 


moderate proportion of salt; this, if kept in a cool larder, 
boiled softly for two or three minutes every second or third day, 
and each time put into a clean, well-scalded pan, will remain 
good for many days, and may easily be converted into excellent 
soup or gravy. Let the bone be broken in one or two places, 
take out the marrow, which, if not wanted for immediate use,’ 
should be clarified, and stored for future occasions ; put a pint 
and a half of cold water to the pound of’ beef, and stew it very 
gently indeed for six or seven hours, or even longer should the 
meat not then be quite in fragments. ‘The bones of calf’s feet 
which have been boiled down for jelly, the liquor in which the’ 
head has been cooked, and any remains of ham quite freed from- 
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the smoky parts, from rust, and fat, will be serviceable additions 
to this stock. A couple of pounds of the neck of beef may be 
added to six of the shin with very good effect ; but for white 
soup or sauces this is better avoided. 

Shin of beef 6 lbs.; water, 9 pints; salt, 1 oz.; large bunch 
savoury herbs ; peppercorns, 1 teaspoonful; mace, 2 blades. 


RICH PALE VEAL GRAVY, OR, CONSOMMEE. 


The French, who have always at hand their stock-pot of. 
good bouzdlon (beef soup or broth), make great use of it in 
preparing their gravies. It is added instead of water to the 
fresh meat, and when this, in somewhat large proportions, is ' 
boiled down in it, with the addition only of a bunch of parsley, 
a few green onions, and a moderate seasoning of salt, a strong 
and very pure-flavoured pale gravy is produced. When the 
best joints of fowls, or of partridges have been taken for fricas- 
sees or cutlets, the remainder may be stewed with a pound 
or two of veal into a consommée, which then takes the name of. 
chicken or of game gravy. For a large dinner it is always 
desirable to have in readiness such stock as can easily and 
quickly be converted into white and other sauces. To make 
this, arrange a slice or two of lean ham in a stewpan or sauce- 
pan with three pounds of the neck of veal once or twice divided 
(unless the thick fleshy part of the knuckle can be had), and 
-pour to them three full pints of strong beef or veal broth; or 
if this cannot conveniently be done, increase the proportion of 
meat or diminish that of the liquid, substituting water for the 
broth, throw in some salt after the boiling has'commenced, and. - 
the gravy has been well skimmed, with one mild onion, a bunch 
of savoury herbs, a little celery, if in season, a carrot, a blade of 
mace, and a half-saltspoonful of peppercorns; stew these very 
gently for four hours; then, should the meat be quite in frag- 
ments, strain off the gravy, and let it become sufficiently cold to 
allow the fat to be entirely cleared from it. A handful of nicely 
prepared mushroom-buttons will much improve its flavour; 
and the bones of boiled calf’s feet, or the fresh ones of fowls 
will be found excellent additions to it. A better method of 
making it, when time and. trouble are not regarded, is to heat 
the meat, which ought then to be free of bones, quite through, 
with from a quarter to half a pint of broth only, and when on 
probing it with the point of a knife no blood issues from it, and 
it has been turned and equally done, to moisten it with the 
remainder of the broth, which should be boiling. 
Lean of ham, 6 to 8 ozs.; neck or knuckle of veal, 3 Ibs. ; 
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strong broth, 3 pints, (or veal, 4 lbs., and water, 3 pints) ; salt; 
bunch of savoury herbs; mild onion, 1; carrot, 1 large or 2 
small; celery, } small head ; mace, 1 large blade; peppercorns, 
3 saltspoonful: 4 hours or more. Or: ham, 4 lb.; veal, 4 lbs. 
broth, third of a pint: nearly 1 hour. Additional broth, 3 
pints: 33 to 4} hours. 


RICH DEEP-COLOURED VEAL GRAVY. 


Lay into a large thick stewpan or saucepan, from half to three 
quarters of a pound of undressed ham, freed entirely from fat, 
and from the smoked edges, and sliced half an inch thick; on 
this place about four pounds of lean veal, cut from the best 
part of the knuckle or from the neck (part of the fillet, which 
in France is often used for. it instead, not being generally pur- 
chasable here, the butchers seldom dividing the joint) ; pour 


to them about half a pint of good broth,* and place the pan . 


over a brisk fire until it is well reduced, then thrust a knife 
into the meat, and continue the stewing more gently until a 
glaze is formed as we have described at page 93. The latter 
part of the process must be very slow ; the stewpan must be fre- 
‘quently shaken, and the gravy closely watched that it may not 
burn; when it is of a fine deep amber colour, pour in sufficient 
boiling broth to cover the meat, add a bunch of parsley, and a 
few mushrooms and green onions. -A blade or two of mace, a 
few white peppercorns, and a head of celery, would, we think, 
be very admissible additions to this gravy, but it is extremely 
good without. Halfthe quantity can be made, but it will then 
be rather more troublesome to manage. 

Undressed ham, 8 to 12 ozs. ; lean veal, 4 Ibs.; broth, 3 pint: 


1 to 2 hours. Broth, 3 to 4 pints; bunch of parsley and green, 


onions, or 1 Portugal onion; mushrooms, 3 to 4 pint: 14 to 2 
hours. 


GOOD BEEF OR VEAL GRAVY. 
(English Receipt.) 

Flour and fry lightly in a bit of good butter a couple of 
pounds of either beef or veal; drain the meat well from the fat, 
and lay it. into a small thick stewpan or iron saucepan ; pour to 
it a quart of boiling water ; add, after it has been well skimmed 
and salted, a large mild onion sliced, very delicately fried, and 
laid on a sieve to drain, a carrot also sliced, a small bunch of 

* When there is no provision of this in the house, the quantity required may 


be made with a small quantity of beef, and the trimmings of the veal, by the di- 
rections for Bouillon, page 6. 
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thyme and parsley, a blade of mace, and a few peppercorns ; 
stew these gently for three hours or more, pass the gravy 
through a sieve into a clean pan, and when it is quite cold clear 
it entirely from fat, heat as much as is wanted for table, and if 
not sufficiently thick stir into it from half to a whole teaspoon- 
ful of arrow-root mixed with a little mushroom catsup. 

Beef or veal, 2 lbs.; water, 2 pints; fried onion, 1 large; 
carrot, 1; small bunch of herbs; salt, 1 small teaspoonful or 
more; mace, 1 blade; peppercorns, 20: 3 to 3! hours. 


A RICH ENGLISH BROWN GRAVY. 


Brown lightly and carefully from four to six ounces of lean 
ham, thickly sliced and cut into large dice; lift these out, and 
put them into the pan in which the gravy is to be made; next, 
fry lightly also, a couple of pounds of neck of beef, dredged 
moderately with flour, and slightly with pepper; put this when 
it is done over the ham; and then brown gently, and add to 
them two or three eschalots, or a Portugal onion : should neither 
of these be at hand, one not large common onion must be used 
instead. Pour over these ingredients a quart of boiling water, 
or of weak but well-flavoured broth, bring the whole slowly to 
a boil, clear off the scum with great care, throw in a saltspoonful 
of salt, four cloves, a blade of mace, twenty corns of pepper, a 
bunch of savoury herbs, a carrot, and a few slices of celery : 
these last two may be fried or not as is most convenient. Boil 
the gravy very softly until it is reduced to little more than a 
pint; strain, and set it by until the fat can be taken from it. 
Heat it anew, add more salt if needed, and a little mushroom 
catsup, cayenne-vinegar, or whatever flavouring it may require 
for the dish with which it is to be served: it will seldom need 
any thickening. A dozen small mushrooms prepared as for 
pickling, or two or three morels, previously well washed and 
soaked, may be added to it at first with advantage. Half this 
quantity of gravy will be sufficient for a single tureen, and the 
economist can diminish a little the proportion of meat when it is 
thought too much. 


GRAVY FOR VENISON. 


If possible, let this be made with a little of the neck, or of any 
odd trimmings of the venison itself. Cut down the meat small, 
and let it stand over a slow fire until the juices are well drawn 
out ; then to each pound of it add a pint and a quarter of boiling 
water; throw in a small half-teaspoonful of salt, and eight or 
ten corns of pepper; skim it thoroughly, and let it boil two 
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vhours and a half; then strain it, let it cool, take off every par- 
ticle of fat, give it a minute’s simmer, and send it very hot to © 
‘ table. ’ 

Neck, or other trimmings of venison, 1 lb.; water, 1} 
‘pint; salt, small 4 teaspoonful; peppercorns, 8 or 10: 24 
hours. 


ANOTHER GRAVY FOR VENISON. 


Cut small a pound and a quarter of the trimmings of the 
venison, pour over them a pint and a half of cold unjiavoured 
mutton broth, and stew them slowly for a couple of hours: add 
a little salt to the gravy before it is served. 

Venison, 14 1b.; mutton broth, 14 pint: 2 hours. 

Obs.—When venison cannot be had, gravy must be made of 
lean mutton, thus:—Trim away the fat from some cutlets, and 
lay them into a stewpan ; set them over a clear fire, and let 
them: brown a little in their own gravy; then add a pint of © 
boiling water to each pound of meat. Take off the scum, throw 
in a little salt, and boil the gravy until reduced one half. Some 
cooks broil the cutlets lightly, boil the gravy one hour, and then 
reduce it after it is strained. 


A RICH GRAVY FOR VENISON, 


There are few eaters to whom this would be acceptable, the 
generality of them preferring infinitely the flavour of the venison 
itself to any which the richest gravy made of other meats can 
afford; but when the savour of a well made Espagnole is likely 
to be relished, prepare it by the receipt of the following page, 
substituting plain strong mutton stock for the veal gravy. 


SWEET SAUCE, OR GRAVY FOR VENISON. 


Add to a quarter-pint of common venison gravy a couple of 
glasses of port wine or claret, and half an ounce of sugar in — 
lumps. Christopher North’s sauce, mixed with three times its ~ 
measure of gravy, would be an excellent substitute for this. 


ESPAGNOLE (SPANISH SAUCE.) 
(A highly flavoured Gravy.) 

Dissolve a couple of ounces of good butter in a thick stewpan 
or saucepan, throw in from four to six sliced eschalots, four 
ounces of the lean of an undressed ham, three ounces of carrot, 
cut in small dice, one bay leaf, two or three branches of parsley, 
and one or two of thyme, but these last must be small; three 
cloves, a blade of mace, and a dozen corns of pepper; add part — 
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of a root of parsley, if it be at hand, and keep the whole stirred 
or shaken over a moderate fire for twenty minutes, then add by 
degrees one pint of very strong veal stock or gravy, and stew 
the whole gently from thirty to forty minutes; strain it, skim 
off the fat, and it will be ready to serve. 

Butter, 2 ozs.; eschalots, 4 to 6; lean of undressed ham, 4 
ozs. ; carrots, 3 ozs.; bay leaf, 1; little thyme and parsley, in 
branches ; cloves, 3; mace, 1 blade; peppercorns, 12; little 
parsley root: fried gently, 20 minutes. Strong veal stock, or 
gravy, 1 pint: stewed very softly, 30 to 40 minutes. 


ESPAGNOLE, WITH WINE. ~ 


Take the same proportion of ingredients as for the preceding 
EHspagnole, with the addition, if they should be at hand, of a 
dozen small mushrooms, prepared as for stewing; when these 
have fried gently in the stewpan until it appears of a reddish 
colour all round, stir in a tablespoonful of flour, and when it is 
lightly browned, add in small portions, letting each one boil up 
before the next is poured in, and shaking the pan well round, 
three quarters’ of a pint of hot and good veal gravy, and nearly 
half a pint of Madeira or sherry. When the sauce has boiled 
gently for half an hour, add to it a small quantity of cayenne, 
and some salt, if this last. be needed ; then strain it, skim off the 
fat entirely, should any appear upon the surface, and serve it 
very hot. A smaller proportion’ of wine, added a few minutes 
before the sauce is ready for table, would perhaps better suit 
‘with English taste, as with longer boiling, its flavour passes off 
almost entirely. Either of these Espagnoles, poured over the 
well bruised remains of pheasants, partridges, or moor fowl, and 
boiled with them for an hour, will become a most admirable 
game gravy, and would generally be considered a superlative 
addition to other roast birds of their kind, as well as to the hash 
or salmi, for which see Chapter XIII. 

Ingredients as in preceding receipt, with mushrooms 12 to 18; 
Madeira, or good sherry, } to 3 pint. ; 


JUS DES ROGNONS 5 OR, KIDNEY GRAVY. 


Strip the skin and take the fat from three fresh mutton kid- 
neys, slice and flour them ; melt two ounces of butter in a deep 
saucepan, and put in the kidneys, with an onion cut small, and 
a teaspoonful of fine herbs stripped from the stalks. Keep these 
well shaken over a clear fire until nearly all the moisture is 
dried up; then pour in a pint of boiling water, add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a little cayenne or common pepper, and let 
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the gravy boil gently for an hour and a half, or longer, if it be 
not thick and rich. Strain it through a fine sieve, and take off 
the fat. Spice or catsup may be added at pleasure. 

Mutton kidneys, 3; butter, 2 ozs.; onion, 1; fine herbs, 1 
teaspoonful: 4 hour. Water, 1 pint; salt, 3 teaspoonful; little 
cayenne, or black pepper: 14 hour. 

Obs.—This is an excellent gravy for haricots, curries, or hashes 
of mutton: it may be much improved by the addition of two or 
three eschalots, and a small bit or two of lean meat. 


GRAVY IN HASTE. 


Chop fine a few bits of lean meat, a small onion, a few slices 
of carrot and turnip, and a little thyme and parsley ; put these 
with half an ounce of butter into a thick saucepan, and keep 
them stirred until they are slightly browned; add a little spice, 
and water in the proportion of a pint to a pound of meat; 
clear the gravy from scum, let it boil half an hour, then strain 
it for use. 

Meat, 1 Ib.; 1 small onion; little carrot, turnip, thyme, and 
parsley; butter, 3 oz.; cloves, 6; corns of pepper, 12; water, 
1 pint: 3 hour. 


CHEAP GRAVY FOR A ROAST FOWL. 


When there is neither broth nor gravy to be had, nor meat 
of which either can be made, boil the neck of the fowl after 
having cut it small, in half a pint of water with any slight 
seasonings of spice or herbs, or with a little salt and pepper 
only; it should stew very softly for an hour or more, or the 
quantity will be too much reduced. When the bird is just 
ready for table, take the gravy from the dripping-pan, and - 
drain off the fat from it as closely as possible ; strain the liquor 
from the neck to it, mixing them smoothly, pass the gravy 
again through the strainer, heat it, add salt and pepper or — 
cayenne, if needed, and serve it extremely hot. When this is 
done, the fowl should be basted with good butter only, and 
well floured when it is first laid to the fire. Many cooks always 
mix the gravy from the pan when game is roasted with that 
which they send to table with it, as they think that this enriches 
the flavour ; but it is not always considered an improvement by 
the eaters. 

Neck of fowl; water, } pint; pepper, salt (little vegetable 
and spice at choice): stewed gently, 1 hour; strained, stirred 
to the gravy of the roast, well cleared from fat. | 


: 
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ANOTHER CHEAP GRAVY FOR A FOWL. 


A little good broth added to half a dozen dice of lean ham, 
lightly browned in a morsel of butter, with half a dozen corns 
of pepper and a small branch or two of parsley, and stewed for 
half an hour, will make excellent gravy of a common kind. 
When there is no broth, the neck of the chicken must be 
stewed down to supply its place. 


QUITE COMMON BROWN GRAVY. 


Cut a sheep’s melt into slices half an inch thick, flour them 
lightly, and either fry them a pale brown, or dissolve a small 
slice of butter in a thick saueepan, lay them in and shake them 
over a moderate fire until they have taken sufficient colour ; 
then pour gradually to them between half and three quarters of 
a pint of boiling water ; add a not very full seasoning of salt 
and pepper, and stew the gravy very gently for upwards of an 
hour and a half. Strain, and skim off the fat, and it will be 
ready for table. When it is to accompany ducks or geese, 
brown a minced onion with the melt, and add a sprig of lemon 
thyme. This, though a very cheap, is a rich gravy in flavour ; 
but it would be infinitely improved by using for it equal parts 
of neck of beef (or of beef steak) and sheep’s melt; or the 
bone and the lean only of a thick mutton cutlet. <A little 
catsup, or a very small quantity of spice, will likewise be good 
additions to it; and a slice or two of a root of celery, and of a 
carrot, might be boiled down with the meat. A bit or two of 
lean ham will heighten greatly the flavéur of aii brown gravies. 

1 sheep’s melt; butter, } to 1 oz.; parsley, 1 or 2 small 
branches: gently browned. Boiling water, } to ? pint; pepper, 
salt: 14 hour, or more. Slowly stewed. (Onion, carrot, 
celery, mushroom catsup, little spice, or bit or two of lean ham 
at choice.) 

Obs.—Part of an ox’s melt is sometimes used’ for gravy in 
common cookery, but it is, we should say, too coarse for the 
purpose, and the flavour is peculiarly, and we think disagree- 
ably, sweet; but a skilful cook, may perhaps, by artificial 
means, render it more palatable. . 

Obs. 2.—The best gravies possible, may be made with the 
bones of all uncooked meat except pork. 


GRAVY OR SAUCE FOR A GOOSE. 
Mince, and brown in a small saucepan, with a slice of butter, 
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two ounces of mild onion. When it begins to brown, stir to it © 
a teaspoonful of flour, and in five or six minutes afterwards, — 
pour in by degrees the third of a pint of good brown gravy; ~ 
let this simmer fifteen minutes; strain it; bring it again to the : 
point of boiling, and add to it a teaspoonful of made-mustard | 
mixed well with a glass of port wine. Season it with cayenne © 
pepper, and salt, if this last be needed. Do not let the sauce 
bow after the wine is added, but serve it very hot. q 

Onions, 2 ozs.; butter, 14 0z.: 10 to 15 minutes. Flour, 1 
teaspoonful: 5 to 6 minutes. Gravy, $ pint: 15 minutes. Mus- 
tard, 1 teaspoonful; port wine, 1 glassful; cayenne pepper; 
salt. See also Christopher North’s own sauce. 


ORANGE GRAVY, FOR WILD FOWL 


Boil for about ten minutes, in half a pint of rich and highly- 
flavoured brown gravy, or Espagnole, half the rind of a Seville 
orange, pared as thin as possible, and a small strip of*lemon- 
rind, with a bit of sugar the size of a hazel-nut. Strain it off, 
add to it a quarter pint of port or claret, the juice of half a 
lemon, and a tablespoonful of Seville orange-juice ; season it 
with cayenne, and serve it as hot as possible. 

- Gravy, 4 pint; 4 the rind of a Seville orange; lemon-peel, 
1 small strip; sugar, size of hazel-nut: 10 minutes. Juice of 
3 a lemon: Seville orange-juice, 1 tablespoonful; cayenne. 
See also Christopher North’s own sauce. 


MEAT JELLIES FOR PIES AND SAUCES. 


A very firm meat jelly is easily made by stewing slowly down 
equal parts of shin of beef, and knuckle or neck of veal, with a 
pint of cold water to each pound of meat; but to give it flavour, 
some thick slices of lean unboiled ham should be added to it, 
two or three carrots, some spice, a bunch of parsley, one mild 
onion, or more, and a moderate quantity of salt; or part of the 
meat may be omitted, and a calf’s head, or the scalp of one, 
very advantageously substituted for it, though the flavouring 
must then be heightened, because, though very gelatinous, these 
are in themselves exceedingly insipid to the taste. If rapidly. 
boiled, the jelly will not be clear, and it will be difficult to ren- 
der it so without clarifying it with the whites of eggs, which it 
ought never to require; if very gently stewed, on the contrary, 
it will only need to be passed through a fine sieve, or cloth. 
The fat must be carefully removed, after itis quite cold. The | 
shin of beef recommended for this and other receipts, should 
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be from the middle of the leg of young heifer beef, not of that 
which is large and coarse. 

__ Middle of small shin of beef, 3 Ibs.; knuckle or neck of veal, 
3 Ibs.; lean of ham, 3 Ib.; water, 3 quarts; carrots, 2 large, 


or 3 small; bunch of parsley; 1 mild onion, stuck with 8 — / 


cloves; 2 small bay-leaves; 1 large blade of mace; small salt= 
spoonful of peppercorns ; salt, 2 oz. (more if needed): 5 to 6 
hours’ very gentle stewing. 

Obs.—A finer jelly may be made by using a larger propor-. 
tion of veal than of beef, and by adding clear beef or 
veal broth to it instead of water, in a small proportion 
at first, as directed in the receipt for consommée, see page 
85, and by pouring in the remainder when the meat is heated 
through. The necks of poultry, any inferior joints of them 
omitted from a fricassee, or other dish, or an old fowl, will fur- 
ther improve it much; an eschalot or two may at choice be 
boiled down in it, instead of the onion, but the flavour should 
be scarcely perceptible. 


A CHEAPER MEAT JELLY. 


One calf’s foot, a pound and a half or two pounds of neck of 
veal or beef, a small onion, a carrot, a bunch of parsley, a little 
spice, a bit or two of quite lean ham, dressed or undressed, and 

five half pints of water, boiled very slowly for five or six hours 
will give a strong, though nota highly flavoured jelly. More 

ham, any bones of unboiled meat, poultry, or game will, in this 
respect, improve it; and the liquor in which fowls or veal have 
been boiled for table should, when at hand,, be used for it 
instead of water. These jellies keep much better and longer 
when no vegetables are stewed down in them. 


GLAZE. 
_ This is merely strong, clear, gravy or jelly boiled quickly 
down to the consistency of thin cream; but this reduction must 
be carefully managed that the glaze may be brought to the 
‘proper point without being burned; it must be attentively 
watched, and stirred without being quitted for a moment from 
the time of its beginning to thicken; when it has reached the 
proper degree of boiling, it will jelly in dropping from the 
spoon, like preserve, and should then be poured out immediately, 
or it will burn. When wanted for use, melt it gently by placing . 
the vessel which contains it (see article Glazing, Chapter VII.) 
in a pan of boiling water, and with a paste-brush lay it on to 
the meat, upon which it will form a sort of clear varnish. In 
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consequence of the very great reduction which it undergoes, salt 
should be added to it sparingly when it is made. Any kind of 
stock may be boiled down to glaze; but unless it be strong, a 
pint will afford but a spoonful or two; a small quantity of it, 
however, is generally sufficient, unless a large repast is to be 
served. ‘Two or three layers must be given to each joint. The 
jellies which precede this will answer for it extremely well; and 
it may be made also with shin of beef stock, for common 
occasions, when no other is at hand. 


ASPIC, OR CLEAR SAVOURY-JELLY. 


Boil a couple of calf’s feet, with three or four pounds of 
knuckle of veal, three quarters of a pound of lean ham, two 
large onions, three whole carrots, and a large bunch of herbs, 
in a gallon of water, till it is reduced more than half. Strain it _ 
off; when perfectly cold, remove every particle of fat and 
sediment, and put the jelly into a very clean stewpan, with four 
whites of eggs well beaten; keep it stirred until it is nearly 
boiling; then place it by the side of the fire to simmer for a 
quarter of an hour. Let it settle, and pour it through a jelly- 
bag until it is quite clear. Add, when it first begins to boil, 
three blades of mace, a teaspoonful of white peppercorns, and 
sufficient salt to flavour it properly, allowing for the ham, and 
the reduction. French cooks flavour this jelly with tarragon 
vinegar when it is clarified: cold poultry, game, and fish are 
served in, or garnished with it; when it is to be moulded, with 
slices of boiled tongue laid in the middle in a chain, or carved 
fowl, or aught else, it will be well to throw in a pinch of isin- 
glass; and hams are often placed on a thick layer of it roughed, 
and then covered entirely with more for large breakfasts, or cold 
repasts. It is also used as gravy for meat pies. . . 

Calf’s feet, 2; veal, 4 lbs.;. ham, 3 lb.; onions, 2; carrots, 3; 
herbs, large bunch; mace, 3 blades; white whole pepper, 1 tea- 
spoonful; water, 1 gallon: 5 to 6 hours. Whites of eggs, 4: 
15 minutes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SAUCES. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Tue difference between 
good and bad cookery 
“ean scarcely be more 
strikingly shown than 
in the manner in which 
sauces are prepared and 
served. If well made, 
appropriate to the 
dishes they accompany, 
and sent to table with 
them as hot as possible, they not oniy give a heightened relish 
to a dinner, but they prove that both skill and taste have been 
exerted in its arrangements. When coarsely or carelessly pre- 
pared, on thé contrary, as they too often are, they greatly 
discredit the cook, and are anything but acceptable to the eaters. 
Melted butter, the most common of ‘all,—the “ one sauce” of 
England, which excites the raiilery of f foreigners,—is frequently 
found to be such an intolerable compound, either oiled or 
lumpy, or composed principally of flour and water, that it says 
but little for the state of cookery amongst us. We trust that 
the receipts in the present chapter are so clearly given, that 
if strictly followed they will materially assist the learner in 
preparing tolerably palatable sauces at the least. The cut at 
the commencement of the chapter exhibits the vessel called a 
bain marie, in which saucepans are placed when it is necessary 
to keep their contents hot without allowing them to boil: it 1s 
extremely useful when dinners are delayed. rafter ney are ready 
to serve. 


Bain Marie, or Water Bath. 


TO THICKEN SAUCES. 


When this is done with the yolks of eggs, they should first be 
well beaten, and then mixed with a spoonful of cold stock, 
should it be at hand, and with one or two of the boiling sauce, 
which should be stirred very quickly to them, and they must in 
turn be stirred briskly to the sauce, which may be held over the 
fire, and well shaken for an instant afterwards, but never placed 
‘upon it, nor allowed to boil. 

To the roux or French thickening (which follows); the gravy 
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or other liquid which is to be mixed with it should be poured 
boiling, and in small quantities, the saucepan being often well 
shaken round, and the sauce made to boil up after each portion 
is added. If this precaution be observed, the butter will never 
float upon the surface, but the whole will be well and smoothly 
blended: it will otherwise be difficult to clear the sauce from it 
perfectly. : 

For invalids, or persons who object to butter in their soups or _ 
sauces, flour only, mixed to a smooth batter and stirred into the 
boiling liquid, may be substituted for other thickening : arrow- 
root also, used in the same way, will answer even better than 
flour. 


FRENCH THICKENING; OR, BROWN ROUX. 


For ordinary purposes*this may be made as it is wanted for _ 
use ; but when it is required for various dishes at the same time, 
or for cookery upon a large'scale, it can be prepared at once in 
sufficient quantity to last for several days, and it will remain good 
for some time. Dissolve with a very gentle degree of heat, half 
a pound of good butter, then draw it from the fire, skim it well, 
give time for it to settle, pour it gently from the sediment into a 
very cican frying-pan, and place it over a slow but clear fire. 
Put into a dredging box about seven ounces of fine dry flour; 
add it gradually to the butter, shake the pan often as it is 
thrown in, and keep the thickening constantly stirred until it has 
acquired’ a clear light brown colour. It should be very slowly 
and equally done, or its flavour will be unpleasant. Pour it 
into a jar, and stir a spoonful or two as it is needed into boiling 
soup or gravy. When the butter is not clarified it will absorb 
an additional ounce of flour, the whole of which ought to be 
fine and dry. This thickening may be made in a well-tinned 
stewpan even better than in a frying-pan, and if simmered over 
a coal fire it should be placed high above it, and well guarded 
from smoke. 


WHITE ROUX, OR FRENCH THICKENING. 


Proceed exactly as for the preceding receipt, but dredge in 
the flour as soon as the butter is in full simmer, and be careful - 
not to allow the thickening to take the slightest colour: this is 
used for white gravies or sauces. 


SAUCE TOURNEE, OR, PALE THICKENED GRAVY. 


Sauce tournée is nothing more than rich pale gravy made with 
veal or poultry (see consommée, page 85) and thickened with 
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delicate white roux. The French give it a flavouring of mush- 
rooms and green onions, by boiling some of each in it for about 
half an hour before the sauce is served; it must then be strained, 
previously to being dished. Lither first dissolve an ounce of 
butter, and then dredge gradually to it three quarters of an 
ounce of flour, and proceed as for the preceding receipt; or 
blend the flour and butter perfectly with a knife, before they 
are thrown into the stewpan, and keep them stirred without 
ceasing over a clear and gentle fire until they have simmered 
for some minutes, then place the stewpan high over the fire, and 
shake it constantly until the roux has lost the raw taste of the 
flour ; next, stir very gradually to it a pint of the gravy, which 
should be boiling: set it by the side of the stove for a few mi- 
nutes, and skim it thoroughly. 

Butter, 1 oz.; flour, 3 0z.; strong, pale gravy, seasoned with 
mushrooms and green onions, 1 pint. 

Obs. 3.—With the addition of three or four yolks of very 
fresh eggs, mixed with a seasoning of mace, cayenne, and lemon- 
juice, this becomes German sauce, now much used for fricassees, 
and other dishes ; and minced parsley (boiled) and Chili vinegar, 
each in sufficient quantity to fiavour it agreeably, convert it into 
a good fish sauce. 


BECHAMEL. 


This is a fine French white sauce, now very much served at 
good English tables.. It may be made in various ways, and. 

. more or less expensively ; but it should always be thick, smooth, 
.. and rich, though delicate in flavour. The most ready mode of 
, preparing it, is to take an equal proportion of very strong, pale 


| veal gravy, and of good cream (a pint of each, for example), and - 


- then by rapid boiling over a very clear fire, to reduce the gravy 
- nearly half; next, to mix with part of the cream a tablespoonful 
| of fine dry flour, to pour it to the remainder, when it boils, and 
* to keep the whole stirred for five minutes or more over a slow 
\ fire, for if placed upon a fierce one, it would be liable to burn; 
\ then to add the gravy, to stirand mix the sauce perfectly, and to 
* simmer it fora few minutes longer. All the flavour should be 
\ given by the gravy, in which French cooks boil a handful of 
» mushrooms, a few green onions, and some branches of parsley 
{, before it isreduced : but a good béchamel may be made without 
~ them, with a strong consommée. (See pale veal gravy, page 85) 
. well reduced. 


Strong pale veal gravy (flavoured with mushrooms or not), 1 
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pint : reduced half. Rich cream, 1 pint; flour, 1 tablespoonful : 
5 minutes. With gravy, 4 or 5 minutes. 

Obs.—Velouté, which is a rather thinner sauce or gravy, is 
made by simply well reducing the cream and stock separately, 
and then mixing them together without any thickening. 


BECHAMEL MAIGRE. 
(A cheap White Sauce.) 


- A good béchamel may be made entirely without meat, when 
economy is an object, or when no grayy is at hand. Put into 
a stewpan, or a well tinned and thick saucepan, with from two 
to three ounces of butter, a carrot, and a couple of small onions, 
cut in slices, with a handful of nicely-cleaned mushroom-but- 
tons, when these last can be easily procured; and when they 
have stewed slowly for half an hour, or until the butter is nearly 
dried up, stir in two tablespoonsful of flour, and pour in a pint 
of new milk, a little at a time, shaking the stewpan well round, 
that the sauce may be smooth. Boil the béchamel gently for 
half an hour; add a little salt, and cayenne; strain, and reduce 
it, if not quite thick, or pour it boiling to the yolks of two fresh 
eggs. 


ANOTHER COMMON BECHAMEL. 


Cut half a pound of veal, and a slice of lean ham into small 
dice, and stew them in butter, with vegetables, as directed in the 


- foregoing receipt: stir in the same proportion of flour, then add 


the milk, and let the sauce boil very gently for an hour. It 

should not be allowed to thicken too much before it is strained. 
Obs.—Common béchamel, with the addition of a spoonful of 

made-mustard, is an excellent sauce for boiled mutton. 


RICH MELTED BUTTER. 


This is more particularly required in general for lobster sauce, 
when it is to be served with turbot or brill, and for good oyster 
sauce as well. Salmon is itself so rich, that less butter is needed 
for it than for sauce which is to accompany a drier fish. Mix 
to a very smooth batter a dessertspoonful of fiour, a half-salt- 
spoonful of salt, and half a pint of cold water; put these into a 
delicately clean saucepan, with from four to six ounces of well- 
flavoured butter, cut into small bits, and shake the sauce strongly 
round, almost without cessation, until the ingredients. are per- 
fectly blended, and it is on the point of boiling; let it simmer 
for two or three minutes, and it will be ready for use. The 
best French cooks recommend its not being allowed to boil, as 


—— 
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they say it tastes less of flour if served when it is just at the 
point of simmering. 

Cold water, 4 pint; salt, 3} spoonful; flour, 1 dessertspoonful : — 
3 to 4 minutes. Butter; 4 to 6 ozs. 


MELTED BUTTER. 
(A good common Recerpt.) 


Put into a basin a large teaspoonful of flour, and a little salt, 
then mix with them very gradually and very smoothly a quar- 
ter-pint of cold water ; turn these into a small clean saucepan, 
and shake or stir them constantly over a clear fire until they 
have boiled a couple of minutes, then add an ounce and a 
half of butter cut small, keep the sauce stirred until this is 
entirely dissolved, give the whole a minute’s boil, and serve it 
quickly. The more usual mode isto put the butter in at first 
with the flour and water; but for inexperienced or unskilful 
cooks the safer plan is to follow the present receipt. , 

Water, + pint; flour, 1 teaspoonful: 2 minutes. Butter, 13 
oz.: 1 minute. : 

Obs.—To render this a rich sauce, increase or even double the 
proportion of butter. 


FRENCH MELTED BUTTER. 


Pour half a pint of good, but not very thick, boiling melted 
butter, to the well-beaten yolks of two very fresh eggs, and stir 
them briskly as it is added ; put the sauce again into the sauce- 
pan, and shake it high over the fire for an instant, but do not 
allow it to boil, or it will curdle.. Add a little lemon-juice or 
vinegar, and serve it immediately. 


NORFOLK SAUCE, OR, RICH MELTED BUTTER WITHOUT FLOUR. 


Put three tablespoonsful of water into a small saucepan, and 
when it boils add four ounces of fresh butter; as soon as this 
is quite dissolved, take the saucepan from the fire and shake it 
round until the sauce looks thick and smooth. It must not be 
allowed to boil after the butter is added. 

Water, 3 tablespoonsful ; butter, 4 ozs. 


WHITE MELTED BUTTER. 


Thicken half a pint of new milk with rather less flour than 
is directed for the common melted butter, or with a little arrow- 
root, and stir into it by degrees after it has boiled, a couple of 
ounces of fresh butter cut small; do not cease to stir the sauce 
until this is entirely dissolved, or it may become oiled, and float 
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upon the top. Thin cream, substituted for the milk, and fla- 
voured with a few strips of lemon-rind cut extremely thin, some 
salt, and a small quantity of pounded mace, if mixed with rather 
less flour, and the same proportion of butter, will make an ex- 
cellent sauce to serve with fowls or other dishes, when no gravy 
is at hand to make white sauce in the usual way. 


BURNT BUTTER. 


Melt in a frying-pan three ounces of fresh butter, and keep it 
stirred slowly over a gentle fire until it is of a dark brown 
colour; then pour to it a couple of tablespoonsful of good hot 
vinegar, and season it with black pepper, and a little salt. In 
France, this is a favourite sauce with boiled skate, which is 
served with plenty of crisped parsley, in addition, strewed 
over it. 

Butter, 3 ozs.; vinegar, 2 tablespoonsful ; pepper ; salt. 


CLARIFIED BUTTER. 


Put the butter into a very clean and well-tinned saucepan or 
enamelled stewpan, and melt it gently over a clear fire; when 
it just begins to simmer, skim it thoroughly, draw it from the 
fire, and let it stand a few minutes that the butter-milk may 
sink to the bottom; then pour it clear of the sediment through 
a muslin strainer or a fine hair-sieve ; put it into jars, and store 
them in a cool place. Butter, thus prepared, will answer for all 
the ordinary purposes of cookery, and remain good for a great 
length of time. In France, large quantities are melted down in 
autumn for winter-use. The clarified butter ordered for the 
various receipts in this volume, is merely dissolved with a 
gentle degree of heat in a small saucepan, skimmed, and poured 
out for use, leaving the thick sediment behind. 


VERY GOOD EGG SAUCE. 


Boil four fresh eggs for quite fifteen minutes, then lay them 
into plenty of fresh water, and let them remain until they are 
perfectly cold. Break the shells by rolling them on a table, 
take them off, separate the whites from the yolks, and divide all 
of the latter into quarter-inch dice; mince two of the whites 
only, tolerably small, mix them lightly, and stir them into the 
third of a pint of rich melted butter, or of white sauce: serve 
the whole as hot as possible. 

Eggs, 4: boiled 15 minutes, left till cold. The yolks of all, 
whites of 2; third of pint of good melted butter or white sauce. 
Salt as needed. ; 
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COMMON EGG SAUCE. 


Boil a couple of eggs hard, and when they are quite cold cut 
the whites and yolks separately ; mix them well, put them into 
a very hot tureen, and pour boiling to them a quarter-pint of 
melted butter : stir, and serve the sauce immediately. 

Whole eggs, 2.; melted butter, + pint. 


EGG SAUCE FOR CALF’S HEAD. 


This is a provincial sauce, served sometimes with fish, and 
with calf’s head also. Thicken to the proper consistency with 
flour and butter some good pale veal gravy, throw into it. when 
it boils from one to two large teaspoonsful of minced parsley, 
add a slight squeeze of lemon-juice, a little cayenne, and then 
the eggs. 

Veal gravy, 4 pint; flour, 14 0z.; butter, 2 ozs.; minced 
parsley, 1 dessertspoonful; lemon-juice, 1 teaspoonful; little 
cayenne ; eggs, 3 to 4. 


ENGLISH WHITE SAUCE. 


Boil softly in halfa pint of well-flavoured pale veal gravy a few 
very thin strips of fresh lemon-rind, for just sufficient time to 
give their flavour to it; stir in a thickening of arrow-root, or of. 
flour and butter; add salt if needed, and mix with the gravy a 
quarter-pint of boiling cream. . 

Good pale veal gravy, } pint ; third of rind of 1 lemon: 15 to 
20 minutes. Freshly pounded mace, third of saltspoonful ; 
butter, 1 to 2 ozs.; flour, 1 teaspoonful (or arrow-root an equal 
quantity) ; cream, + pint. 

Obs.—For the best kind of white sauce, see béchamel. 


VERY COMMON WHITE SAUCE. 


The neck and the feet of a fowl, nicely cleaned, and stewed 
down in half a pint of water, until it is reduced to less than a 
quarter-pint, with a thin strip or two of lemon-rind, a small 
blade of mace, a small branch or two of parsley, a little salt, and 
half a dozen corns of pepper, then strained, thickened, and 
flavoured by the preceding receipt, and mixed with something 
more than half the quantity of cream, will answer for this sauce 
extremely well; and if it be added, when made, to the liver of 
the chicken, previously boiled for six minutes in the gravy, then 
bruised to a smooth paste, and passed through a sieve, it will 
become an excellent liver sauce. A little strained lemon-juice 
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is generaliy added to it when it is ready to serve: it should be 


' stirred very briskly in. 


DUTCH SAUCE. 


Put into a smail saucepan'the yolks of three fresh eggs, the 
juice of a large lemon, three ounces of butter, a little salt and 
nutmeg, and a wineglassful of water. Hold the saucepan over 
a clear fire, and keep the sauce stirred until it nearly boils: a 
little cayenne may be added. The safest way of making all 
sauces that will curdle by being allowed to boil, is to put them 
into a jar, and to set the jar over the fire, in a saucepan of boil- 
ing water, and then to,stir the ingredients constantly until the 
sauce is thickened sufficiently to serve. 

Yolks of eggs, 3; juice, 1 lemon; butter, 3 ozs.; little salt 
and nutmeg ; water, 1 wineglassful; cayenne at pleasure. 

Obs.—A small cupful of veal gravy, mixed with plenty of 
blanched and chopped parsley, may be used instead of water for 
ee sauce, when it is to be served with boiled veal, or with calf’s 

ead. 


FRICASSEE SAUCE. 


Stir briskly, but by degrees, to the well-beaten yolks of two 
large, or of three small fresh eggs, half a pint of common 
English white sauce; put it again into the saucepan, give it a 
shake over the fire, but be extremely careful not to allow it to 


boil; and just before it is served stir in a dessertspoonful of 


strained lemon-juice. When meat or chickens are fricasseed, 
they should be lifted from the saucepan with a slice, drained on 
it from the sauce, and laid into a very hot dish before the eggs 
are added, and when these are just set, the sauce should be 
poured on them. 


BREAD SAUCE. 


Pour quite boiling on half a pint of the finest bread-crumbs, 
an equal measure of new milk ; cover them closely with a plate, 
and let the sauce remain for twenty or thirty minutes; put it 
then into a delicately clean saucepan, with ‘a small saltspoonful 
of salt, half as much pounded mace, a little cayenne, and about 
an ounce of fresh butter; keep it stirred constantly over a clear 
fire for a few minutes, then mix with it a couple of spoonsful of 
good cream, give it a boil, and serve it immediately. When 
cream is not to be had, an additional spoonful or two of milk 
must be used; and as the sauce ought to be perfectly smooth, it 


is better to shake the crumbs through a cullender before the . 
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milk is poured to them; they should be of stale bread, and very 
lightly grated. As some will absorb more liquid than others, 
the cook must increase a little the above proportion, should it 
_be needed. Equal parts of milk and of thin cream make an 
excellent bread sauce: more butter can be used to enrich it when 
it is liked. 

Bread-crumbs and new milk, each 4 pint (or any other 
measure); soaked 20 to 80 minutes, or more. Salt, small 
saltspoonful ; mace, half as much; little cayenne; butter, 1 oz.: 
boiled 4 to 5 minutes. 2 to 4 spoonsful of good cream (or 
milk): 1 minute. Or: bread-crumbs, } pint; milk and cream, 
each 4 pint; and from 2 to 4 spoonsful of either in addition. 

Obs.—Very pale, strong veal gravy is sometimes poured on 
the bread-crumbs, instead of milk; and these, after being soaked, 
are boiled extremely dry, and then brought to the. proper con- 
sistency with rich cream. The gravy may be highly flavoured 
with mushrooms when this is done. 


BREAD SAUCE WITH ONION. 


Put into a very clean saucepan nearly half a pint of fine 
bread-crumbs, and the white part of a large mi/d onion, cut into 
quarters ; pour to these three quarters of a pint of new milk, 
and boil them very gently, keeping them often stirred, until the 
onion is perfectly tender, which will be in from forty minutes to 
an hour. Press the whole through a hair-sieve, which should 
be as clean as possible; reduce the sauce by quick boiling, 
should it be too thin; add a seasoning of salt and grated 
nutmeg, an ounce of butter, and four spoonsful of cream, and 
when it is of the proper thickness, dish, and send it quickly to 
table. 

Bread-crumbs, nearly 4 pint; white part of i large mild 
onion ; new milk, pint: 40 to 60 minutes. Seasoning of salt 
and grated nutmeg; butter, 1 oz.; cream, 4 tablespoonsful : to 
be boiled till of a proper consistency. ; 


Obs.—This is an excellent sauce for those who like a subddued 


flavour of onion in it; but as many persons object to any, the 
cook should ascertain whether it be liked before she follows this 
recei;t. 


COMMON LOBSTER SAUCE. . 

Add to half a pint of good melted butter, a tablespoonful of 
essence of anchovies, a small half-saltspoonful of freshly 
pounded mace, and less than a quarter one of cayenne. If a 
couple of spoonsful of cream are at hand, stir them to the sauce 
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when it boils; then put in the flesh of the tail and claws of a 
small lobster cut into dice (or any other form) of equal size. 
Keep the saucepan by the side of the fire until the fish is quite 
heated through, but do not let the sauce boil again: serve it 


very hot. A small quantity can be made on occasion with the | 


remains of a lobster which has been served at table. 


Melted butter, } pint; essence of anchovies, 1 tablespoonful ; 


pounded mace, small } saltspoonful; lessthan } one of cayenne; 
cream (if added), 2 tablespoonsful ; flesh of small lobster. 


GOOD LOBSTER SAUCE. 


Select for this a perfectly fresh hen lobster; split the tail 
carefully, and take out the inside coral; pound half of it in a 
mortar very smoothly with less than an ounce of butter, rub it 
through a hair-sieve, and put it aside. Cut the firm flesh of the 
fish into dice of not less than half an inch in size; and when 
these are ready, make as much good melted butter as will 
supply the quantity of sauce required for table, and if to be 
served with a turbot, or other large fish, to a numerous com- 
pany, let it be plentifully provided. Season it slightly with 
essence of anchovies, and well with cayenne, mace, and salt; add 
to it a few spoonsful of rich cream, and then mix a small portion 
of it very gradually with the pounded coral; when this is 
sufficiently liquefied, pour it into the sauce, and stir the whole 
well together ; put in immediately the flesh of the fish, and heat 
the sauce thoroughly by the side of the fire, without allowing it 
to boil, for if it should do so its fine colour would be destroyed. 
The whole of the coral may be used for the sauce when no 
portion of it is required for other purposes. 


GOOD OYSTER SAUCE. 


At the moment they are wanted for use, open three dozens of 
fine plump native oysters ; save carefully and strain their liquor, 
rinse them separately in it, put them into a very clean saucepan, 
‘ strain the liquor again, and pour it to them; heat them slowly, 
and keep them from one to two minutes at the simmering point, 
without allowing them to doz/, as that will render them hard. 
Lift them out and beard them neatly; add to the liquor three 
ounces of butter, smoothly mixed with a large dessertspoonful of 
flour ; stir these without ceasing until they boil, and are per- 
fectly mixed; then add to them gradually a quarter-pint, or 
rather more, of new milk, or of thin cream (or equal parts of 
both), and continue the stirring until the sauce boils again; add 
_ alittle salt, should it be needed, and a small quantity of cayenne 


_ 
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| in the finest powder ; put in the oysters, and keep the saucepan 
by the side of the fire, until the whole is thoroughly hot, and 
begins to simmer, then turn the sauce into a well-heated tureen, 
and send it immediately to table. 
Small plump oysters, 3 dozens ; butter, 3 ozs.; flour, 1 large 
_ dessertspoonful; the oyster-liquor; milk or cream, full 4 pint; 
little salt and cayenne. 


COMMON OYSTER SAUCE. 


Prepare and plump two dozens of oysters as directed in the 
receipt above; add their strained liquor to a quarter-pint of 
thick melted butter made with milk, or with half milk and half 
water ; stir the whole until it boils, put in the oysters, and when 
they are quite heated through, send the sauce to table without 

‘delay. Some persons like a little cayenne and essence of ancho- 
vies added to it when it is served with fish ; others prefer the 
unmixed flavour of the oysters. 

Oysters, 2 dozens; their liquor; melted butter, 4 pint. 
(Little cayenne and 1 dessertspoonful of essence of anchovies _ 
when liked.) 


SHRIMP SAUCE. 


The fish for this sauce should be very fresh. Shell quickly 
one pint of shrimps, and mix them with half a pint of melted but- 
ter, to which a few drops of essence of anchovies, and a little 
mace and cayenne, have been added. As soon as the shrimps 
are heated through, dish, and serve the sauce, which ought not 
to boil after they are put in. Many persons add a few spoonsful 
of rich cream to all shell-fish sauces. 

Shrimps, 1 pint ; melted butter, 3 pint; essence of anchovies, 
1 teaspoonful ; mace, teaspoonful; cayenne, very little. 


ANCHOVY SAUCE.. 


To half a pint of good melted butter add three dessertspoonsful 
of essence of anchovies, a quarter-teaspoonful of mace, and.a 
rather high seasoning of cayenne; or pound the flesh of two or . 
three fine mellow anchovies very smooth, mix it with the boiling 
butter, simmer these for a minute or two, strain the sauce if 
needful, add the spices, give it a boil, and serve it. 

Melted butter, 3 pint; essence of anchovies, 3 dessertspoonsful; 
mace, } teaspoonful ; cayenne, to taste. Or, 3 large anchovies 
finely pounded, and the same proportions of butter and. spice. 
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CREAM SAUCE FOR FISH. 


Knead very smoothly together with a strong bladed knife, a © 
large teaspoonful of flour with three ounces of good butter ; stir 
them in a very clean saucepan or stewpan, over a gentle fire until 
the butter is dissolved, then throw in a little salt, and some 
cayenne, give the whole one minute’s simmer, and add, very 
gradually, half a pint of good cream; keep the sauce constantly 
stirred until it boils, then mix with it a dessertspoonful of 


essence of anchovies, and half as much Chili vinegar or lemon- 
juice. The addition of shelled shrimps, or lobster cut in dice, will 


convert this at once into a most excellent sauce of either. Pounded 
mace may be added to it with the cayenne; and it may be | 
thinned with a few spoonsful of milk should it be too thick. 


“Omit the essence of anchovies, and mix with it some parsley 
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boiled very green, and minced, and it becomes a good sauce for 
boiled poultry. 

Butter, 3 ozs.; flour, 1 darge teaspoonful: 2 to 3 minutes. 
Cream, 4 pint; essence of anchovies, 1 large dessertspoonful 
(more if liked); Chili vinegar or lemon-juice, 1 teaspoonful ; 
salt, 4 saltspoonful. , 


SHARP MAITRE D’HOTEL SAUCE. 
(English Recetpt.) 


For a rich sauce of this kind, mix a dessertspoonful of flour 
with four ounces of good butter, but with from two to three 
ounces only for common occasions; knead them together until 
they resemble a smooth paste, then pre exactly as for the 
sauce above, but substitute good pale veal gravy, or strong, 
pure-flavoured veal broth, or shin of beef stock (which, if well 
made, has little colour), for the cream; and when these have 
boiled for two or three minutes, stir in a tablespoonful of 
common vinegar, and one of Chili vinegar, with as much_ 
cayenne as will flavour the sauce well, and salt, should it be 
needed ; throw in from two to three dessertspoonsful of finely- 
minced parsley, give the whole a boil, and it will be ready to 


‘serve. <A tablespoonful of mushroom catsup or of Harvey’s 


sauce may be added with the vinegar when the colour of the 
sauce is immaterial. It may be served with boiled calf’s head, 
or with boiled eels with good effect ; and, as we have directed 
in another part of this volume, various kinds of cold meat and 
fish may be re-warmed for table in it. With alittle more flour, 
and a flayouring of essence of anchovies, it will make, without’ 
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the parsley, an excellent sauce for these last, when they are 

first dressed. ; . 
Butter, 2 to 4 ozs.; flour, 1 dessertspoonful; pale veal gravy 

or strong broth, or shin of beef stock, 3 pint; cayenne; salt, 

if needed ; common vinegar, 1 tablespoonful; Chili vinegar, 1 

tablespoonful. (Catsup or Harvey's sauce, according to circum- 

stances.) 


FRENCH MAITRE D’HOTEL,* OR STEWARD’S SAUCE. 


Add to half a pint of rich, pale veal gravy, well thickened 
with the white roux of page 96, a good seasoning of pepper, 
salt, minced parsley, and lemon-juice; or make the thickening 
‘with a small tablespoonful of flour, and a couple of ounces of 
‘butter ; keep these stirred constantly over a very gentle fire from 
ten to fifteen minutes, then pour to them the gravy, boiling, in 
‘small portions, mixing the whole well as it is added, and letting 
it boil up between each, for unless this be done, the butter will 
‘be likely to float upon the surface. Simmer the sauce for a 
few minutes, and skim it well, then add salt should it be needed, 
‘a tolerable seasoning of pepper or of cayenne, in fine powder, 
from two to three teaspoonsful of minced parsley, and the 
‘strained juice of a small lemon. For some dishes, this sauce ig 
‘thickened with the yolks of eggs, about four to the pint. The 
‘French work into their sauces generally a small bit of fresh 
‘butter, just before they are taken from the fire, to give them 
“mellowness : this is done usually for the Maitre d’ Hotel. 


MAITRE D HOTEL SAUCE MAIGRE,T OR WITHOUT GRAVY. 


Substitute half a pint of good melted butter for the gravy, 
and add to it the same seasonings as above. A double quantity 
of these sauces will be needed when they are required to cover 
large fish; in that case they should be thick enough to adhere 
' to it well. ‘ 

Melted butter, } pint; seasoning of salt and pepper, or 
cayenne; minced parsley, 2 to 3 teaspoonsful ; juice 1 small 


| lemon. | 

COLD MAITRE D'HOTEL, OR STEWARD’S SAUCE. 
Work well together two or three ounces of fresh butter, with 
some pepper, salt, minced parsley, and the juice of a lemon. 
_ This is frequently put into broiled fish, or laid in the dish under 
beef steaks, broiled kidneys, and various other meats. 


* The Maitre d’Hotel is, properly, the House Steward. 
+ Maigre, made without meat, 
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THE LADY'S SAUCE. 
(For Fish.) 


Pound to a very smooth paste the inside coral of a lobster 
with a small slice of butter, and some cayenne; rub it through 
a hair-sieve, gather it together, and mix it very smoothly with 
from half to three quarters of a pint of sauce tournée, or of 
cream fish-sauce, previously well seasoned with cayenne and 
salt, and moderately with pounded mace ;. bring it to the pornt 
of boiling only, stir in quickly, but gradually, a tablespoonful of 
strained lemon-juice, and serve it very hot. When neither 
cream nor gravy is at hand, substitute zch melted butter, 
mixed with a dessertspoonful or two of essence of anchovies, and 
well seasoned. The fine colour of the coral will be destroyed 
by boiling. This sauce, which the French call Sauce ¢ ? Aurore, 
may be served with brill, boiled soles, grey mullet, and some 
few other kinds of fish: it is quickly made when the lobster 
butter of Chapter XIV. is in the house. 

Coral of lobster, pounded; cream-sauce, or sauce tournée 
(thickened pale veal gravy), 3 to 3 pint; lemon-juice, 1 table- 
spoonful ; salt, cayenne, and mace, as needed. Or: rich melted 
butter, instead of other sauce; essence of anchovies, 2 dessert 
spoonsful ; other seasoning, as above. 

Obs.—The proportion of spices here must, of course, depend 
on the flavouring which the gravy or sauce may already have 
received. 


GENEVEVE SAUCE, OR SAUCE GENEVOISE. 


Cut into dice three ounces of the lean of a well-flavoured 
ham, and put them with half asmall carrot, four cloves, a blade 
of mace, two or three very small sprigs of lemon-thyme, and of 
parsley, and rather more than an ounce of butter into a stewpan, 
just simmer them from three quarters of an hour to a whole 
hour, then stir in a teaspoonful of flour; continue the slow 
; stewing for about five minutes, and pour in by degrees a pint of 
. good boiling veal gravy, and let the sauce again simmer softly 
for nearly an hour. Strain it off, heat it in a clean saucepan, 
- and when it boils, stir in a wineglassful and a half of good sherry 
or Madeira, two tablespoonsful of lemon-juice, some cayenne, a 
little salt if needed, and a small tablespoonful of flour, very 
smoothly mixed with two ounces of butter. Give the whole a 
boil after the thickening is added, pour a portion of the sauce 
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over the fish (it is served principally with salmon and trout), 
and send the remainder very hot to table in a tureen. 

Lean of ham, 3 ozs.; 3 small carrot; 4 to 6 cloves; mace, 
1 large blade; thyme and parsley, 3 or 4 small sprigs of each; 
butter, 1 to 13 0z.: 50 to 60minutes. Veal gravy, 1 pint: 3 to 
lhour. Sherry or Madeira, 14 glassful; lemon-juice, 2 table- 
‘spoonsful; seasoning of cayenne and salt; fiour, 1 tablespoonful ; 
butter, 2 ozs,: 1 minute. 
'  Obs.—A teaspoonful or more of essence of anchovies is usually . 
‘added to the sauce, though it is scarcely required. 


SAUCE ROBERT. 


Cut into small dice, four or five large onions, and brown them 
in a stewpan with three ounces of butter, and a dessertspoonful 
of flour. When of a deep yellow brown, pour to them half a 
‘pint of beef or of veal gravy, and let them simmer for fifteen 
‘minutes ; skim the sauce, add a seasoning of salt and pepper, and, 
‘at the moment of serving, mix in a dessertspoonful of made- 
‘mustard. 

‘Large onions, 4 or 5; butter, 3 ozs.; flour, dessertspoonful : 
10 to 15 minutes. Gravy, } pint: 15 minutes. Mustard, 
dessertspoonful. 


SAUCE PIQUANTE. 


Brown lightly, in an ounce and a half of butter, a tablespoon- 
ful of minced eschalots, or three of onions; add a teaspoonful of 
flour when they are partially done; pour to them half a pint of 
gravy or of good broth, and when it boils, add three chilis, a 
bay-leaf, and a very small bunch of thyme. Let these simmer 
for twenty minutes; take out the thyme and bay-leaf, add a 
high seasoning of black pepper, and half a wineglassful of the 
best vinegar. A quarter-teaspoonful of cayenne may be sub- 
stituted for the chilies. 

Eschalots, 1 tablespoonful, or three of onions; flour, 1 tea- 
‘spoonful; butter, 14 oz.: 10 to 15 minutes. Gravy or broth, 
4 pint; chilies, 3; bay-leaf; thyme, small bunch: 20 minutes. 
Pepper, plenty; vinegar, 3 wineglassfal. 

EXCELLENT HORSERADISH SAUCE. 
(To serve hot or cold with roast beef.) 

Wash, and wipe a stick of young horseradish, grate it as 

small as possible on a fine grater, then with two ounces (or a 


couple of large tablespoonsful) of it, mix a small teaspoonful of 
salt, and four tablespoonsful of good cream ; stir in briskly and 
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by degrees, three dessertspoonsful of vinegar, one of which 
should be Chili vinegar when the horseradish is mild. To heat 
the sauce, put it into a small and delicately clean saucepan, hold 
it over, but do not place it upon the fire, and stir it without 
intermission until it is near the point of simmering, but do not 
allow it to boil, or it will curdle instantly. 

Horseradish pulp, 2 ozs. (or, 2 large tablespoonsful) ; salt, 1 
teaspoonful ; good cream, 4 tablespoonsful ; vinegar, 3 dessert- 
spoonsful (of which one should be Chili when the root is mild). 

Obs.—Common English salad-mixture is often added to the 
grated horseradish when the sauce is to be served cold. 


HOT HORSERADISH SAUCE. 
(To serve with boiled or stewed meat, or Jish.) 


Mix three ounces of young tender grated horseradish with 
half a pint of good brown gravy, and let it stand by the side of - 
the fire until it is on the point of boiling ; add salt if required, 
a teaspoonful of made-mustard, and a dessertspoonful of garlic 
or of eschalot vinegar, if at hand ; if not, substitute Chili vine- 
gar, or twice as much common vinegar for it. aA 

Some cooks stew the horseradish in vinegar for ten minutes, 
and after having drained it from this, mix it with nearly half a 
pint of thick melted butter. . 

Horseradish, grated, 3 ozs.; brown gravy, 4 pint; made- 
mustard, 1 teaspoonful; eschalot or garlic vinegar, 1 dessert- 
spoonful (or, Chili vinegar, same quantity, or common viflegar, 
twice as much). 


\ 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH'S OWN SAUCE FOR MANY MBATS. 


Throw into a small basin, a heaped saltspoonful of good ca- 
yenne pepper, in very fine powder, and half the quantity of 
salt ;* add a small dessertspoonful of well-refined, pounded, and 
sifted sugar ; mix these thoroughly ; then pour in a tablespoon- 
ful of the strained juice of a fresh lemon, two of Harvey’s sauce, 
a teaspoonful of the very best mushroom catsup (or of cavice), 
and three tablespoonsful, or a small wineglassful, of port wine. 
Heat the sauce by placing the basin in a saucepan of boiling 
water, or turn it into a jar, and place this in the water. Serve 
it directly it is ready with geese or ducks, tame or wild; roast 
pork, venison, fawn, a grilled blade-bone, or any other broil. 
A slight flavour of garlic or eschalot vinegar may be given to 


* Cheracteristically, the salt of this sauce ought, perhaps, to prevail more 


strongly over the sugar, but it will be found for most tasies sufficiently piquant 
as itis. : 
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it at pleasure. Many persons use it with fish. It is good cold ; 
and, if bottled directly it is made, may be stored for several 
days. It is the better for being mixed some hours before it is 
served. Ihe proportion of cayenne may be doubled when a very 
pungent sauce is desired. 

Good cayenne pepper in fine powder, 1 heaped saltspoonful ; 
salt, half as much; pounded sugar, 1 small dessertspoonful ; 
strained lemon-juice, 1 tablespoonful ; Harvey's sauce, 2 table- 
spoonsful ; best mushroom catsup (or cavice), 1 teaspoonful ; 
port wine, 3 tablespoonsful, or small wineglassful. (Little es- 
_ chalot, or garlic-vinegar at pleasure.) . * 

Obs.—This sauce is exceedingly good when mixed with the 
brown gravy of a hash or stew, or with that which is served 
with game or other dishes. 


POOR MAN’S SAUCE. 
(Served with Turkey Poults.) 


Mix with four tablespoonsful of-minced eschalots, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, nearly as much pepper, two tablespoonsful of 
water, and three of good sharp vinegar. Boil the sauce for a 
._ few minutes, and serve it hot; or send it to table cold, when it 
is liked so. Vinegar may entirely supply the place of the 
water in this case, ‘and a spoonful or two of oil may be mixed 
with it. A small dessertspoonful of ‘minced parsley, tarragon, 
or chervil, is likewise sometimes mixed with the eschalots. 
Their strong flavour may be in some measure weakened by 
steeping them for an hour or more in a pint of cold water after 
they are minced. 


SALAD DRESSING. 


For a salad of moderate size pound very smoothly the ‘yolks 
of two hard-boiled eggs with a small teaspoonful. of unmade 
mustard, half as much sugar in fine powder, and a saltspoonful 
of salt. Mix gradually with these a small cup of cream, or the 
same quantity of very pure oil, and two tablespoonsful of vine- 
gar. More salt and acid can be added at pleasure; but the 
latter usually predominates too much in English salads. A few 
drops of Chili or of cayenne vinegar will improve this receipt. 

Hard yolks of eggs, 2; unmade mustard, 1 small teaspoonful ; 
sugar, half as much ; salt, 1 saltspoonful; cream or oil, small 
cupful ; vinegar, 2 tablespoonsfal, 

Ubs. 1.—To some tastes a teaspoonful or more of eschalot 
vinegar would be an acceptable addition to this sauce, which 
May be otherwise varied in numberless ways. Cucumber, -or 
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tarragon-vinegar may be substituted for other, and small quan- 
tities of soy, cavice, essence of anchovies, or catsup may in turn 
be used to flavour the compound. The salad-bowl too may be 
rubbed with a cut clove of garlic, to give the whole composition 
a very slight flavour of it. The eggs should be boiled for 
fifteen minutes, and allowed to become quite cold always before 
they are pounded, or the mixture will not be smooth : if it should 
curdle, which it will sometimes do, if not carefully made, add to 
it the yolk of a very fresh unboiled egg. 

_ Obs. 2.—As we have before had occasion to remark, garlic, 
when very sparingly and judiciously used, imparts a remarkably 
fine savour to a sauce or gravy, and neither a strong nor a 
coarse one, as it does when used in larger quantities. The 
veriest morsel (or, as the French call it, a mere soupgon) of the 
root, is sufficient to give this agreeable piquancy, but unless the 
proportion be extremely small, the effect will be quite different. 
The Italians dress their salads upon a round of delicately toasted 
bread, which is rubbed with garlic, saturated with oil, and 
sprinkled with cayenne, before it is laid into the bowl: they 
also eat the bread thus prepared, but with less of oil, and un- 
toasted often, before their meals, as a digestor. 


FRENCH SALAD DRESSING. 


Stir a saltspoonful of salt and half as much pepper into a 
large spoonful of oil, and when the salt is dissolved, mix with 
them four additional spoonsful of oil, and pour the whole over 
the salad ; let it be well turned, and then add a couple of spoons- 
ful of tarragon vinegar ; mix the whole thoroughly, and serve it 
without delay. The salad should not be dressed in this way 
until the instant before it is wanted for table: the proportions 
of salt and pepper can be increased at pleasure, and common, or 
cucumber vinegar may be substituted for the tarragon, which, 
however, is more frequently used in France than any other. 

Salt, 1 spoonful; pepper, 3 as much; oil, 5 salad-spoonsful ; 
tarragon, or other vinegar, 2 spoonsful. 


OUR OWN SAUCE FOR SALAD OR COLD MEAT. 


Mix with the yolks of two very fresh unboiled eggs a half- 
saltspoonful of salt, a third as much of cayenne, and a slight 
grating of nutmeg; then stir very gradually to them three 
tablespoonsful of oil of the finest quality, working the sauce like 
the Mayonnaise; and when it is perfectly smooth, add three 
spoonsful of good meat-jelly, and two of cucumber-vinegar. 
The shin of beef stock for gravies, which will be strongly 
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jellied when cold, will answer very well for this sauce when 
no richer is at hand; a little Chili vinegar is a good addition 
to it. * 


MAYONNAISE. 
(A very fine sauce for cold meat, poultry, fish, or salad.) 

_ Put into a large basin the yolks only of two fine and very 
fresh eggs, carefully freed from the germs, with a little salt and 
cayenne; stir these well together, then add about a teaspoonful 
of the purest salad oil, and work the mixture round with a 
wooden spoon until it appears like cream. Pour in by slow 
degrees nearly half a pint of oil, continuing at each interval 
to work the sauce as at first until it resumes the smoothness of 
a custard, and not a particle of the oil remains visible; then add 
a couple of tablespoonsful of plain or of tarragon vinegar, and 
one of cold water to whiten the sauce. A bit of clear veal jelly 
the size of an egg will improve it greatly; and a morsel of 
garlic not larger than a pea, bruised as fine as possible, will give 
it a very agreeable relish, even to persons to whom garlic gene- 
rally is distasteful. In lieu of this, a few drops of eschalot 
vinegar may be stirred in; and the flavour may be varied with 
lemon-juice, and cucumber, or Chili vinegar at choice. The 
reader who may have a prejudice against the unboiled eggs 
which enter into the composition of the Mayonnaise, will find 
that the most fastidious taste would not detect their being raw, 
if the sauce be well made; and persons who dislike oil may 
partake of it in this form, without being aware of its presence, 
provided always that it be perfectly fresh, and pure in flavour, | 
for otherwise it is easily perceptible. | 

- Yolks of fresh unboiled eggs, 2 ; salt, 4 saltspoonful or rather 
more; cayenne; oil, full third of pint; common, or tarragon 
vinegar, 2 tablespoonsful; cold water, 1 tablespoonful; garlic, 
morsel size of pea (or few drops of eschalot vinegar). Meat 
jelly (if at hand), size of an egg. 

bs.—When a much larger proportion of vinegar is liked, a 
third yolk of egg should be used, or the sauce will be too thin. 
It is sometimes coloured green with the juice of parsley, and 
other herbs. A spoonful or two of cold béchamel, or of good 
_ white sauce, is always an improvement to it, 


REMOULADE, 

This differs little from an ordinary salad dressing. Pound. 
very smoothly indeed the yolks of two or three hard-boiled eggs 
_ with a teaspoonful of mustard, half as much salt, and some ca- 
f 
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yenne, or white pepper. Mix gradually with them, working the 
whole well together, two or three tablespoonsful of oil and two 
of vinegar. Should the sauce be curdled, pour it by degrees to 
the yolk of a raw egg, stirring it well round as directed for the 
Mayonnaise. A spoonful of tarragon, cucumber, or eschalot- 
vinegar, may be added with very good effect; and to give it 
increased relish, a teaspoonful of cavice, or a little of Harvey’s 
sauce, and a dessertspoonful of Chili vinegar may be thrown 
into it. This last is an excellent addition to all cold sauces, or 
salad dressings: the Rajah’s sauce (see Appendix), nrhien good, is 
of finer flavour, and more pungent. 

Hard yolks of 2 or of 3 eggs; mustard, 1 denial (more 
when liked); salt, 4 teaspoonful; pepper or cayenne; oil, 3 
tablespoonsful; vinegar, 2. If curdled, yolk of 1 raw egg. 
Good additions: tarragon or eschalot, or cucumber-vinegar, 1 
tablespoonful ; Chili vinegar, 1 dessertspoonful, or Rajah’s sauce, 
halfas much. Cavice or "Harvey" s sauce at pleasure. 

Obs.—A dessertspoonful of eschalots very finely minced are 
sometimes pounded with the yolks of eggs for this sauce: a 
morsel of garlic, not larger than half a eg nut, may be sub- 
stituted for them advantageously. 


FENNEL SAUCE. 


Strip from the stems, wash very clean, and boil quickly in 
salt and water untilitis quite tender, a handful of young fennel ; 
press the water well from it, mince it very small, and mix it 
gradually with the quantity of melted butter required for 
table. 

Fennel, small handful; 10 minutes, or until quite tender. 
Melted butter, 1 to 3 pint; little salt. 

Obs.—The French use good pale veal gravy thickened with 
flour and butter for this sauce. 


PARSLEY AND BUTTER. 


Proceed exactly as for the fennel, but boil the parsley four or 
five minutes less; and be careful to press the water from it tho- 
roughly. For an improved sauce, substitute béchamel or white 
melted butter for the common melted butter. Chervil is boiled, 
chopped, and mixed with gravy, or with butter in the same ‘ 
wa 

Melted butter, or thickened veal gravy, third oh bin ; 
parsley, boiled and minced, 1 dessertspoonful. 
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GOOSEBBERRY SAUCE FOR MACKEREL. 


Cut the stalks and tops from half to a whole pint of quite 
young gooseberries, wash them well, just cover them with cold 
water and boil them very gently indeed until they are tender ; 
drain them well, and mix with them a small quantity of melted 
butter made with rather less flour than usual. Some eaters 
prefer the mashed gooseberries without any addition; others 
like that of a little ginger. The best way of making this sauce 
is to turn the gooseberries into a hair-sieve to drain, then to 
press them through it with a wooden spoon, and to stir them in 
a clean stewpan or saucepan over the fire with from half to a 
whole teaspoonful of sugar, just to soften their extreme acidity, 
and a bit of fresh butter about the size of a walnut. When 
the fruit is not passed through the sieve it is an improvement 
to seed it. 


COMMON SORREL SAUCE. 


Strip from the stalks and the large fibres, from one to a 
couple of quarts of freshly-gathered sorrel; wash it very clean, 
and put it into a well-tinned stewpan or saucepan (or into a 
German enamelled one, which would be far better), without any 
water ; add to it a small slice of good butter, some pepper and 
salt, and stew it gently, keeping it well stirred, until it is 
exceedingly tender, that it may not burn; then drain it ona 
sieve, or press the liquid well from it; chop it as fine as pos- 
sible ; and boil it again for a few minutes with a spoonful or two 
of gravy, or the same quantity of cream or milk, mixed with a 
‘half-teaspoonful of flour, or with only a fresh slice of good 
butter. The beaten yolk of an egg or two stirred in just as the 
sorrel is taken from the fire will soften the sauce greatly, and a 
saltspoonful of pounded sugar will also be an improvement. 


ASPARAGUS SAUCE, FOR LAMB CHOPS. 


Cut the green tender points of some young asparagus into 
half-inch lengths, wash them well, drain and throw them into 
plenty of boiling salt and water. When they are quite tender, 
which may be in from ten to fifteen minutes, turn them into a 
hot strainer and drain the water thoroughly from them; put 
them, at the instant of serving, into half a pint of thickened 
veal gravy (see Sauce Tournée), mixed with the yolks of a 
couple of eggs, and well seasoned with salt and cayenne, or 
white pepper ; or, into an equal quantity of good melted butter: 
add to this last a squeeze of lemon-juice. ‘Lhe asparagus will 
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become yellow if reboiled, or if left long in the sauce before it 
is served. 

Asparagus points, 4 pint: boiled 10 to 15 minutes, longer if 
_ not quite tender. Thickened veal gravy, 4 pint; yolks of 
eggs, 2.. Or: good melted butter, 4 pint; lemon-juice, small 
dessertspoonful, seasoning of salt and white pepper. 


GREEN MINT SAUCE, FOR ROAST LAMB. 


The mint for this sauce should be fresh and young, for the 
leaves when old are tough. Strip them from the stems, wash 
them with great nicety, and drain them on a sieve or dry them 
in a cloth. Chop them very fine, put them into a sauce-tureen, 
and to three heaped tablespoonsful of the mint add two of 
pounded sugar; mix them well, and then add gradually six 
tablespoonsful of good vinegar. The sauce made thus is 
excellent, but Lisbon sugar can be used for it when preferred, 
and all the proportions can be varied to the taste. It is com- 
monly served too liquid, and not sufficiently sweetened ; and it 
will be found much more wholesome, and generally far more 
palatable made by this receipt. . 

Young mint minced, 3 heaped tablespoonsful; pounded 
sugar, 2 tablespoonsful; vinegar, 6 tablespoonsful. 


CAPER SAUCE. 


Stir into the third of a pint of good melted butter from three 
to four dessertspoonsful of capers; add a little of the vinegar, 
and dish the sauce as soon as it boils. Keep it stirred after the 
berries are added: part of them may be minced and a little 
Chili vinegar substituted for their own. Pickled nasturtiums 
make a very good sauce, and their flavour is sometimes pre- 
ferred to that of the capers. For a large joint, increase the 
quantity of butter to half a pint. 

Melted butter, third of pint; capers, 3 to 4 dessertspoonsful. 


BROWN CAPER SAUCE. 


Thicken half a pint of good veal or beef gravy as directed 
for Sauce Tournée, and add to it two tablespoonsful of capers, 
and a dessertspoonful of the pickle liquor, or of Chili vinegar, 
nape cayenne if the former be used, and a proper seasoning 
Of salt. 

Thickened veal, or beef gravy, 3 pint; capers, 2 tablespoons- 
ful; caper-liquor or Chili vinegar, 1 dessertspoonful. . 
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CAPER SAUCE FOR FISH. . 


To nearly half a pint of very rich melted butter add six 
spoonsful of. strong veal gravy or jelly, a tablespoonful of essence 
of anchovies, and some Chili vinegar or cayenne. When there 
is no gravy at hand substitute a half wineglassful of mushroom 


catsup, or of Harvey’s sauce; though these deepen the colour 
more than is desirable. 


COMMON CUCUMBER SAUCE. 


Pare, slice, dust slightly with pepper, and with flour, two or 
~ three young cucumbers, and fry them a fine brown, in a little 
butter, or dissolve an ounce and a half in a small stewpan, or 
iron saucepan, and shake them in it over a brisk fire from twelve 
to fifteen minutes ; pour to them, by degrees, nearly half a pint 
of strong beef broth, or of brown gravy ; add salt, and more 
pepper if required; stew the whole for five minutes, and send 
the sauce very ot to table. A minced onion may be browned 
with the cucumbers when it is liked, and a spoonful of vinegar 
added to them before they are served. 

Cucumbers, 2 or 3; butter, 14 0z.; broth or gravy, nearly 4 
_ pint; salt, pepper. 


ANOTHER COMMON SAUCE OF CUCUMBERS. 


Cucumbers which have the fewest seeds are best for this sauce. 
Pare and slice a couple, or three, should they be small, and put 
them into a saucepan, in which two ounces, or rather more, of 
butter have been dissolved, and are beginning to boil; place 
them high over the fire, that they may stew as softly as possible 
without taking colour, for three quarters of an hour, or longer 
should they require it; add to them a good seasoning of white 
pepper, and some salt, when they are half done, and just before 
they are served stir to them half a teaspoonful of flour, mixed 
with a morsel of butter; strew in some minced parsley, give it 
a boil, and finish with a spoonful of good vinegar. 


WHITE CUCUMBER SAUCE. 


Quarter some young quickly grown cucumbers, without many 
seeds in them; empty them of these, and take off the rinds. Cut 
them into inch lengths, and boil them from fifteen to eighteen 
minutes in salt and water; squeeze, and work them through a 
sieve; mix them with a few spoonsful of béchamel, or thick white 
sauce; do not let them boz/ again, but serve them very hot. A 
sauce of better flavour is made by boiling the cucumbers in veal 
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gravy well seasoned, and stirring in the beaten yolks of two or 
three eggs, and a little Chili vinegar or lemon-juice, at the in- 
stant of serving. Another also of cucumbers sliced, and stewed 
in butter, but without being at all browned, and then boiled in 
pale veal gravy, which must be thickened with rich cream, is 
excellent. A morsel of sugar improves this sauce. 

Cucumbers, 3: 15 to 18 minutes. White sauce, 3 pint. 


WHITE MUSHROOM SAUCE. 


Cut off the stems closely from half a pint of small button’ 
mushrooms; clean them with a little salt and a bit of flannel, 
and throw them into cold water, slightly salted, as they are 
done; drain them well, or dry them in a soft cloth, and throw 
them into half a pint of boiling béchamel (see page 97), or of 
white sauce made with very fresh milk, or thin cream, thickened 
with a tablespoonful of flour, and two ounces of butter. Sim- 
mer the mushrooms from ten to twenty minutes, or until they 
are quite tender, and dish the sauce, which should be properly 
seasoned with salt, mace, and cayenne. | 

Mushrooms, } pint; white sauce, 4 pint; seasoning of salt, 
mace, and cayenne: 10 minutes. 


ANOTHER MUSHROOM SAUCE. 


Prepare from half to a whole pint of very small mushroom- 
buttons with great nicety, and throw them into as much sauce 
tournée; when they are tender add a few spoonsful of rich 
cream, give the whole a boil, and serve it. Either of these 
sauces may be sent to table with boiled poultry, breast of veal, 
or veal-cutlets: the sauce tournée should be thickened rather 
more than usual when it is to be used in this receipt. 

Mushrooms and sauce tournée each, } to whole pint: stewed 
tilltender, Cream, 4 to 8 tablespoonsful. 


BROWN MUSHROOM SAUCE. 


Very small flaps, peeled and freed entirely from the fur, will 
answer for this sauce. Leave them whole, or quarter them, and 
stew them tender in some rich brown gravy; give a full season- 
ing of mace and cayenne, add thickening, and salt if needed, and 
a tablespoonful of good mushroom catsup. 


COMMON TOMATA SAUCE. 


Tomatas are so juicy when ripe, that they require but little 
liquid to reduce them to a proper consistency for sauce; and 
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they vary so exceedingly in size and quality that it is difficult to 
give precise directions for the exact quantity which is needed 
for them. Take off the stalks, halve the tomatas, and gently 
‘squeeze out the seeds and watery pulp; then stew them softly 
with a few spoonsful of gravy or of strong broth until they are 
;quite melted. Press the whole through a hair-sieve, and heat 
it afresh with a little additional gravy should it be too thick, 
and some cayenne, and salt. Serve it very hot. 

Fine ripe tomatas, 6 or 8; gravy or strong broth, 4 table- 
spoonsful: 3 to $ hour, or longer if needed. Salt and cayenne 
sufficient to season the sauce, and two or three spoonsful more 
of gravy if required. 

Obs.—For a large tureen of this sauce, increase the propor- 
tions; and should it be at first too liquid, reduce it by quick 
boiling. When neither gravy nor broth is at hand, the tomatas 
may be stewed perfectly tender, but very gently, in a couple of 
ounces of butter, with some cayenne and salt only, or with the 
addition of a very little finely minced onion; then rubbed 
through a sieve, and heated, and served without any addition, 
or with only that of a teaspoonful of Chili vinegar ; or, when 
the colour is not a principal consideration, with a few spoonsful 
of rich cream, smoothly mixed with a little flour to prevent its 
curdling. The sauce must be stirred without ceasing should the 
last be added, and boiled for four or five minutes. 


A FINER TOMATA SAUCE. 


Stew very gently a dozen fine red tomatas, prepared as for 
the preceding receipt, with two or three sliced eschalots, four or 
five chilies, or a capsicum or two, or in lieu of either, with a 
quarter-teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, a few small dice of lean 
ham, and half a cupful of rich gravy. Stir these often, and 
when the tomatas are reduced quite to a smooth pulp, press 
them through a sieve; put them into a clean saucepan, with a 
few spoonsful more of rich gravy, or Espagnole, add salt, if 
needed, boil the sauce, stirring it well, for ten minutes, and 
serve it very hot. When the gravy is exceedingly good, and 
highly flavoured, the ham may be omitted: a dozen small 
mushrooms, nicely cleaned, may also be sliced, and stewed with 
the tomatas, instead of the eschalots, when their flavour is pre- 
ferred, or they may be added with them. The exact proportion 
of liquid used is immaterial, for should the sauce be too thin, it 
may be reduced by-rapid boiling, and diluted with more gravy 
if too thick. 
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BOILED APPLE SAUCE. 


Apples of a fine cooking sort require but a very small portion of 
liquid to boil down well and smoothly for sauce, if placed over a 
gentle fire in a close-shutting saucepan, and simmered as softly as 
possible, until they are well broken; and their flavour is injured 
by the common mode of adding so much to them, that the 
greater part must be drained off again before they are sent to 
table. Pare the fruit quickly, quarter it, and be careful entirely 
to remove the cores; put one tablespoonful of water into a 
saucepan before the appies are thrown in; and proceed, as we 
have directed, to simmer them until they are nearly ready to 
serve: finish the sauce by the receipt which follows. ‘ 

Apples, 3 lb.; water, 1 tablespoonful ; stewed very softly : 30 ~ 
to 60 minutes. 

Obs.—These proportions are sufficient only for a small tureen 
of the sauce, and should be doubled for a large one. 


BAKED APPLE SAUCE. 


_(Good.) 


Put a tablespoonful of water into a quart basin, and fill it with 
good boiling apples, pared, quartered, and carefully cored: put 
a plate over, and set them into a moderate oven for about an 
hour, or until they are reduced quite to a pulp ; beat them smooth 
with a clean wooden spoon, adding to them a little sugar, and a 
morsel of fresh butter, when these are liked, though they will 
scarcely be required. 

The sauce made thus is far superior to that which is boiled. 
When no other oven is at hand, a Dutch or an American one 
would probably answer for it; but we cannot assert this on our 
own experience. 

Good boiling apples, 1 quart: baked, 1 hour (more or less 
according to the quality of the fruit, and temperature of the 
oven); sugar, 1 oz.; butter, $ oz. 


BROWN APPLE SAUCE. 


Stew gently down to a thick and perfectly smooth marmalade, — 
a pound of pearmains, or of any other well-flavoured boiling 
apples, in about the third of a pint of rich brown gravy : season 
the sauce rather highly with black pepper or cayenne, and serve 
it very hot. Currie sauce will make an excellent substitute for 
the gravy when a very piquante accompaniment is wanted for 
pork or other rich meats. - 
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Apples pared and cored, 1 Ib.; good brown gravy, third of 
pint: $to1i hour. Pepper or cayenne as needed. 


WHITE ONION SAUCE. 


Strip the skin from some large white onions, and after having 
taken off the tops and roots, cut them in two, throw them into 
cold water as they are done, cover them plentifully with more, 
and boil them very tender; lift them out, drain, and then press 
the water thoroughly from them; chop them small, rub them 
through a sieve or strainer, put them into a little rich melted 
butter, mixed with a spoonful or two of cream or milk, add a 
seasoning of salt, give the sauce a boil, and serve it very hot. 
Portugal onions, when they can be obtained, are superior to any 
others, both for this and for most other purposes of cookery. 

For the finest kind of onion sauce, see Soubise, below. 


BROWN ONION SAUCE. 


Cut off both ends of the onions, and slice them into a sauce- 
pan in which two‘ounces of butter have been dissolved; keep 
them stewing over a clear fire until they are lightly coloured ; 
then pour to them half a pint of brown gravy, and when they 
have boiled until they are perfectly tender, work the sauce alto- 
gether through a strainer, season it with a little cayenne, and 
serve it very hot. 


ANOTHER BROWN ONION SAUCE. 


Mince the onions, stew them in butter until well coloured, 
stir in a dessertspoonful of flour, shake the stewpan over the 
fire for three or four minutes, pour in only as much broth 


or gravy as will leave the sauce tolerably thick, season, and 
serve it. 


SOUBISE. 
(English Receipt.) : 

Skin, slice, and mince quickly, two pounds’ weight of the 
white part only of some fine mild onions, and stew them in from 
two to three ounces of good butter, over a very gentle fire, until 
they are reduced to a pulp, then pour to them three quarters of 
a pint of rich veal gravy ; add a seasoning of salt and cayenne, if 
needed ; skim off the fat entirely, press the sauce through a 
sieve, heat it in a clean stewpan, mix it with a quarter-pint of 
rich boiling cream, and serve it directly. 

Onions, 2 lbs.; butter, 2 to 3 ozs.: 30 minutes to 1 hour., 
Veal gravy, ? pint; salt, cayenne: 5 minutes. Cream, } pint. 
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SOUBISE. 
(French Receipt.) 


Peel some fine white onions, and trim away all tough and 
discoloured parts; mince them small, and throw them into 
plenty of boiling water ; when they have boiled quickly for five 
minutes, drain them well in a sieve, then stew them very softly 
indeed in an ounce or two of fresh butter, until they are dry and 
perfectly tender ; stir to them as much béchamel as will bring 
them to the consistency of very thick peas soup, pass the whole 
through a strainer, pressing the onion strongly that none may 
remain behind, and heat the sauce afresh, without allowing it to 
boil. A small half-teaspoonful of pounded sugar is sometimes 
added to this soubise. 

White part.of onions, 2 lbs.: blanched 5 minutes. Butter, 
2 ozs.: 80 to 50 minutes. Béchamel, $ to 1 pint, or more. 

Obs.—These sauces are served more particularly with lamb 
or mutton cutlets, than with any other meats; but they would 
probably find many approvers if sent to table with roast 
mutton, or boiled veal. Half the quantity given above will be 
sufficient for a moderate-sized dish. 


MILD RAGOUT OF GARLIC, OR, L’AIL A LA BORDELAISE. 


Divide some fine cloves of garlic, strip off the skin, and when 
all are ready, throw them into plenty of boiling water, slightly 
salted ; in five minutes drain this from them, and pour in as 
much more, which should also be quite boiling; continue to 
change it every five or six minutes until the garlic is quite 
tender ; throw in a moderate proportion of salt the last time to 
give it the proper flavour. Drain it thoroughly, and serve it in 
the dish with roast mutton, or put it into good brown gravy, or 
white sauce for table. By changing very frequently the water 
in which it is boiled, the root will be deprived of its naturally - 
pungent flavour and smell, and rendered extremely mild ; when 
it is not wished to be quite so much so, change the water every 
ten minutes only. 

Garlic, 1 pint: 15 to 25 minutes or more. Water to be 
changed every 5 or 6 minutes; or every 10 minutes when not 
wished so very mild. Gravy or sauce, 1 pint. 


MILD ESCHALOT SAUCE. 
Prepare and boil from half to a whole pint of eschalots by 
the preceding receipt; unless very large, they will be tender in 
* about fifteen minutes, sometimes in less, in which case the water 
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must be poured from them shortly after it has been changed for 


_ the second time. When grown in a suitable soil, and cultivated 


with care, the eschalots are sometimes treble the size that they 
are under other circumstances; and this difference must be 
allowed for in boiling them. Drain them well, and mix them 
with white sauce or gravy, or with good melted butter, and 


- serve them very hot. 


A FINE SAUCE, OR PUREE OF VEGETABLE MARROW. 


Pare one or two half grown marrows and cut out all the seeds ; 
take a pound-of the vegetable, and slice it with one ounce of 
mild onion, into a pint of strong veal broth or of pale gravy ; 
stew them very softly for nearly or quite an hour; add salt 
and cayenne, or white pepper, when they are nearly done; press 
the whole through a fine and delicately clean hair-sieve ; heat it 
afresh, and stir to it when it boils about the third of a pint of 
rich cream. Serve it with boiled chickens, stewed or boiled 
veal, lamb cutlets, or any other delicate meat. When to be 
served as a purée, an additional half pound of the vegetable 
must be used; and it should be dished with small fried sippets 
round it. For a maigre dish, stew the marrow and onion quite 
tender in butter, and dilute them with half boiling water and 
half cream. 

Vegetable marrow, 1 lb.; mild onion, 1 oz.; strong broth or 
pale gravy, 1 pint: nearly or quite 1 hour. Pepper or cayenne, 
and salt as needed; good cream from } to 4 of pint. For 
purée, 4 lb. more of marrow. 


EXCELLENT TURNIP, OR ARTICHOKE SAUCE FOR BOILED MEAT. 


Pare, slice, and boil quite tender, some finely-grained mild 
turnips, press the water from them thoroughly, and pass them 
through a sieve. Dissolve a slice of butter in a clean saucepan, 
and stir to it a large teaspoonful of flour, or mix them smoothly 
together before they are put in, and shake the saucepan round 
until they boil; pour to them very gradually, nearly a pint of 
thin cream (or of good milk mixed with a portion of cream), 
add the turnips with a half-teaspoonful or more of salt, and 
when the whole is well mixed and very hot, pour it over boiled 
mutton, veal, lamb, or poultry. There should be sufficient: of 
the sauce to cover the meat entirely, and when properly made 
it improves greatly the appearance of a joint. A little cayenne 
tied in a muslin may be boiled in the milk before it is mixed 
with the turnips. Jerusalem artichokes make a more delicate 


i 
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sauce of this kind even than turnips; the weight of both veget- 
ables must be taken after they are pared. 

Pared turnips or artichokes, 1 lb.; fresh butter, 1} oz.; flour, 
1 large teaspoonful (twice as much if all milk be used) ; salt, 4 


teaspoonful or more ; cream, or cream and milk mixed, from 
to 1 pint. 


OLIVE-SAUCE. 


Remove the stones from some fine French or Italian olives 
by paring the fruit close to them, round and round in the form 
of a corkscrew : they will then resume their original shape when 
done. Weigh six ounces thus prepared, throw them into boil- 
ing water, let them blanch for five minutes, drain, and throw 

_them into cold water, and leave them in it from half an hour to 
an hour, proportioning the time to their saltness; drain them 
well, and stew them gently from fifteen to twenty-five minutes 
in a pint of very rich brown gravy, or Espagnole (see Chapter 
III.) : add the juice of halfa lemon, and serve the sauce very + 
hot. Half this quantity will be sufficient for a small party. 

Olives, stoned, 6 ozs.; rich gravy, 1 pint: 15 to 25 minutes. 
Juice, } lemon. 

Obs.—In France this sauce is served very commonly with 
ducks, and sometimes with beef-steaks, and stewed fowl. 


CELERY SAUCE. 


Slice the white part of from three to five heads of young 
tender celery ; peel it if not very young, and boil it in salt ‘and 
water for twenty minutes. If for white sauce, put the celery, 
after it has been well drained, into half a pint of veal broth or 
gravy, and let it stew until it is quite soft; then add an ounce 
and a half of butter, mixed with a dessertspoonful of flour, and 
a quarter-pint of thick cream, or the yolks of three eggs. The 
French, after boiling the celery, which they cut very small, for 
about twenty minutes, drain, and chop it; then put it with a 
slice of butter into a stewpan, and season it with pepper, salt, 
and nutmeg; they keep these stirred over the fire for two or 
three minutes, and then dredge in a dessertspoonful of flour; 
when this has lost its raw taste, they pour in a sufficiency. of 
white gravy to moisten the celery, and to allow for twenty 
minutes’ longer boiling. A very good common celery sauce is ax 
made by simply stewing the celery, cut into inch-lengths, in~) 
butter, until it begins to be tender; and then adding a spoonful — 
of flour, which must be allowed to brown a little, and half a 
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pint of good broth or beef gravy, with a seasoning of pepper or 
cayenne. 

Celery, 3 to 5 heads: 20 minutes. Veal broth, or gravy, } 
pint : 20 to 40 minutes. Butter, 1} oz.; flour, 1 dessertspoon- 
ful ; cream, } pint, or three yolks of eggs. 


WHITE CHESTNUT SAUCE. 


Strip the outer rind from six ounces of sound, sweet chestnuts, 
then throw them into boiling water, and let them simmer for 
two or three minutes, when the second skin will easily peel off. 
Add to them: three quarters of a pint of good cold veal gravy, 
and a few strips of lemon peel, and let them stew gently for an 
hour and a quarter. Press them, with the gravy, through a 
hair-sieve reversed, and placed over a deep dish or pan, as they 
are much more easily rubbed through thus than in the usual 
way : a wooden spoon should be used in preference to any 
other for the process. Add a little cayenne and mace, some 
salt if needed, and about six tablespoonsful of rich cream. 
Keep the sauce stirred until it boils, and serve it immediately. 

Chestnuts without their rinds, 6 ozs.; veal gravy, 3 pint; 
pc of } lemon: 1} hour. Salt; spice; cream, 6 tablespoons- 

ul. 


Obs.—This sauce may be served with turkey, with fowls, or 
with veal-cutlets stewed. 


BROWN CHESTNUT SAUCE. 


Substitute rich brown gravy for the veal stock, omit the 
lemon-rind and cream, heighten the seasonings, and mix the 
chestnuts with a few spoonstul of Espagnole or highly flavoured 
gravy after they have been passed through the sieve. 


SWEET PUDDING SAUCE. 


Boil together for fifteen minutes the thin rind of half a small 
lemon, an ounce and a half of fine sugar, and a wineglassful of 
water; then take out the lemon-peel, and mix very ; smoothly 
an ounce of butter with rather more than a half-teaspoonful of 
flour, stir them round in the sauce until it has boiled one 
minute; next add a wineglassful and a half of sherry or 
Madeira, or two thirds of that quantity and a quarter- glass of 
brandy : when quite hot, serve the sauce. 

Port-wine sauce is made in the same way, with the addition 
of a dessertspoonful of lemon-juice, some grated nutmeg, and a 
little more sugar: orange rind and juice may be used to give it 
_ flayour when ‘preferred to lemon. 
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Rind 3} lemon; sugar, 11 oz.; water, 1 wineglassful: 15 
minutes. Butter, 1 oz.; flour, large } teaspoonful: 1 minute. 
Wine, 1} wineglassful; or, 1 of wine, and 3 glass of brandy. 


PUNCH SAUCE FOR SWEET PUDDINGS. 


» This is a favourite sauce with custard, plain bread, and plum- 
puddings. With two ounces of sugar and a quarter-pint of 
water, boil very gently the rind of half a small lemon, and 
somewhat less of orange-peel, from fifteen to twenty minutes ; 
strain out the rinds, thicken the sauce with an ounce and a half 
of butter and nearly a teaspoonful of flour, add a half-glass of 
brandy, the same of white wine, two thirds of a glass of rum, 
with the juice of half an orange, and rather less of lemon- 
juice : serve the sauce very hot, but do not allow it to boil after 
the spirit is stirred in. 

Sugar, 2 ozs.; water, } pint; lemon and orange rind: 14 to 
20 minutes. Butter, 14 0z.; flour, 1 teaspoonful; brandy and 
white wine each 4 wineglassful ; rum, two thirds of glassful; 
orange and lemon juice. 


COMMON PUDDING SAUCE. 


Sweeten a quarter-pint of good melted butter with an ounce 
and a half of sugar, and add to it gradually a couple of glasses 
of wine; stir it until it is at the point of boiling, and serve it 


immediately. Lemon-grate, or nutmeg, can be added at 
pleasure. 


A DELICIOUS GERMAN PUDDING SAUCE. 


Dissolve in half a pint of sherry or of Madeira, from three to 
four ounces of fine sugar, but do not allow the wine to boil ; stir 
it hot to the well-beaten yolks of six fresh eggs, and mill the 
sauce over a gentle fire until it is well thickened, and highly 
frothed ; pour it over a plum, or any other kind of sweet boiled 
pudding, of which it much improves the appearance. Half the 
quantity will be sufficient for one of moderate size. A small 
machine, resembling a chocolate mill, is used in Germany for 
frothing this sauce ; but a couple of silver forks, fastened to- 
gether at the handles, will serve for the purpose, on an emer- 
gency. We recommend the addition of a dessertspoonful of 
strained lemon-juice to the wine. : 

For large pudding, sherry or Madeira, } pint; fine sugar, 3 
to 4 ozs.; yolks of eggs, 6.; lemon-juice (if added), 1. dessert- 
spoonful. 


Obs.—The safer plan with sauces liable to curdle is to thicken 
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them always in a jar or jug, placed in a saucepan of water ; 
when this is not done, they should be held over the fire, but 
never placed upon it. : , 


PARSLEY-GREEN, FOR COLOURING SAUCES. 


Gather a quantity of young parsley, strip it from the stalks, 
wash it very clean, shake it as dry as possible in a cloth, pound 
it in a mortar, press all the juice closely from it through a hair- 
sieve reversed, and put it into a clean jar; set it into a pan of 
boiling water, and in about three minutes, if gently simmered, 
the juice will be poached sufficiently ; lay it bien upon a clean 
sieve to drain, and it will be ready for use. 


TO CRISP PARSLEY. 


Pick some branches of young parsley, wash them well, drain 
them from the water, and swing them in a clean cloth until they 
are quite dry; place them on a sheet of writing paper in a 
Dutch oven, before a brisk fire, and keep them frequently turned 
until they are quite crisp. They will be done in from six to 
eight minutes. 


FRIED PARSLEY. 


When the parsley has been prepared as for crisping, and is 
quite dry, throw it into plenty of lard or butter, which is on the 
point of boiling; take it up with a skimmer the instant it is 
crisp, and drain it on a cloth spread upon a sieve reversed, and 
placed betore the fire. : - 


ANCHOVY BUTTER. 
(Eacellent.) 


Scrape the skin quite clean from a dozen fine mellow ancho- 
vies, free the flesh entirely from the bones, and pound it as 
smooth as possible in a mortar; rub -it through the back of a 
hair-sieve with a wooden spoon; wipe out the mortar, and put 
back the anchovies with three quarters of a pound of very fresh 
butter, a small half-saltspoonful of cayenne, and more than twice 
-as much of finely grated nutmeg, and freshly pounded mace ; 
and beat them together until they are thoroughly blended. If 
to serve cold at table, mould the butter in small shapes, and 
turn it out. A little rose pmk (which is sold at the chemists’) is 
sometimes used to give it a fine colour, but it must be sparingly 
used, or it will impart an unpleasant flavour: it should be well 
pounded, and very equally mixed with it. For kitchen use, 
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press the butter down into jars or pattypans, and keep it in a 
cool place. 

Fine anchovies, 12; butter, ? lb.; cayenne, small } saltspoon- 
ful; nutmeg and mace, each more than twice as much; rose- 
pink (if used), } teaspoonful. 

Obs.—This proportion differs from potted anchovies, only 
. in the larger proportion of butter mixed with the fish, and the 
milder seasoning of spice. It»will assist to form an elegant dish 
if made into pats, and stamped with a tasteful impression, then 
placed alternately with pats of lobster-butter, and decorated 
with light foliage. It is generally eaten with much relish when 
carefully compounded, and makes excellent sandwiches. To 
convert it into a good fish sauce, mix two or three ounces of it 
with a teaspoonful of flour and a few spoonsful of cold water, 
or of pale veal stock, and keep them constantly stirred until 
they boil. The butter should not be moulded directly it is 
taken from the mortar, as it is then very soft from the beating. 
It should be placed until it is firm in a very cool place, or over 
ice, when it can be done conveniently. 


TARTAR MUSTARD. 


Rub four ounces of the best Durham mustard very smooth 
with a full teaspoonful of salt, and wet it by degrees with strong 
horseradish vinegar, a dessertspoonful of cayenne, or of Chili 
vinegar, and one or two of tarragon vinegar, when its flavour is 
not disliked. A quarter-pint of vinegar poured boiling upon 
an ounce of scraped horseradish, and left for one night, closely 
covered, will be ready to use for this mustard, but it will be 
better for standing two or three days. 

Durham mustard, 4 ozs.; salt, large teaspoonful ; cayenne, or 
Chili vinegar, 1 dessertspoonful; horseradish vinegar, third of 


int. 
Obs.—This is an exceedingly pungent compound, but has 
many admirers. 


ANOTHER TARTAR MUSTARD, 


Mix the salt and mustard smoothly, with equal parts of horse- 
radish vinegar, and of Chili. vinegar. Mustard made by these 
receipts will keep long, if put into jars or bottles, and closely 
. Stopped. Cucumber, eschalot, or any other of the flavoured 
vinegars for which we have given receipts, may in turn be used 
for it, and mushroom, gherkin, or India pickle-liquor, like- 
wise. 
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MILD MUSTARD. 


Mustard for instant use should be mixed with milk, to which 
a spoonful or two of very thin cream may be added. 


MUSTARD THE COMMON WAY. 


The great art of mixing mustard, is to have it perfectly 
smooth, and of a proper consistency. ‘The liquid with which it 
is moistened should be added to it in small quantities, and the 
mustard should be well rubbed, and beaten with a spoon. Mix 
a half-teaspoonful of salt with two ounces of the flour of mus- 
tard, and stir to them by degrees, sufficient boiling water to 
reduce it to the appearance of a thick batter; do not put it into 
the mustard-glass until cold. Some persons like a half-tea- 
spoonful of sugar, in the finest powder, mixed with it. It 
ought to be sufficiently diluted always to drop easily from the 
spoon. 


FRENCH BATTER, 

(For frying vegetables, and for apple, peach, or orange fritters.) 

Cut a couple of ounces of good butter into small bits, pour on 
it less than a quarter-pint of boiling water, and when it is dis- 
solved, add three quarters of a pint of cold water, so that the 
whole shall not be quite milk warm; mix it then by degrees, 
and very smoothly, with twelve ounces of fine dry flour, and a 
small pinch of salt, if the batter be for fruit fritters, but with 
more if for meat or vegetables. Just before it is used, stir into 
it the whites of two eggs beaten to a solid froth; but previously 
to this, add a little water should it appear too thick, as some 
flour requires more liquid than other, to bring it to the proper 
consistency. . 

Butter, 2 ozs.; water, from #2 to nearly 1 pint; little salt; 
flour, 3 lb.; whites of 2 eggs, beaten to snow. 


TO PREPARE BREAD FOR FRYING FISH. 


Cut thick slices from the middle of a loaf of light bread, pare 
the crust entirely from them, and dry them gradually in a cool 
oven until they are crisp quite through ; let them become cold, 
then roll or beat them into fine crumbs, and keep them in a dry 
place for use., To strew over hams or cheeks of bacon, the 
bread should be left all night in the oven, which should be sufii- 
ciently heated to brown, as well as to harden it : it ought indeed 
to be entirely converted into equally-coloured crust. It may be 
sifted through a dredging-box on to the hams, after it has been 
reduced almost to powder. ; 
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BROWNED FLOUR FOR . THICKENING SOUPS AND GRAVIES. 


Spread it on a tin or dish, and colour it, without burning, in 
a gentle oven, or before the fire in a Dutch or American oven: 
turn it often, or the edges will be too much browned before the 
middle is enough so. ‘This, blended with butter, makes a con- 
venient thickening for soups or gravies, of which it is desirable 
, to deepen the colour; and it requires less time and attention 
than the French roux of page 96. 


FRIED BBEAD-CRUMBS. 


Grate lightly into very fine crumbs four ounces of stale bread, 
and shake them through a cullender, without rubbing or touch- 
ing them with the hands. Dissolve two ounces of fresh butter 
in a frying-pan, throw in the crumbs, and stir them constantly 
over a moderate fire, until they are all of a clear gold colour; 
lift them out with a skimmer, spread them on a soft cloth laid 
upon a sieve reversed, and dry them before the fire. ‘They may 
be more delicately prepared by browning them in a gentle oven 
without the addition of butter. 

Bread, 4 ozs.; butter, 2 ozs. 


FRIED BREAD FOR GARNISHING. 


Cut the crumb of a stale loaf in slices a quarter-inch thick: 
form them into diamonds, or half diamonds, or shape them 
with a paste-cutter in any other way ; fry them in fresh butter, 
some of a very pale brown, and others a deeper colour: dry 
them well, and place them alternately round the dish that is to 
be garnished. They may be made to adhere to the edge of the 
dish, when they are required for ornament only, by means of a 
little flour and white of egg brushed over the side which is 
placed on it: this must be allowed to dry before they are served. 


THE RAJAH’S SAUCE. 


Strain, very clear, the juice of six fine lemons; add to it a 
small teaspoonful of salt, a drachm of good cayenne-pepper, 
and a slight strip or two of the lemon-rind cut extremely thin. 
Give the sauce three or four minutes simmering ; turn it into 
a China jug or basin; and when it is quite cold, strain it again, 
put it into small dry bottles, cork them well, and store them in 
a cool place which is free from damp. The sauce is good with- 
out being boiled, but is apt to ferment after a time: it is, we 
think, of much finer flavour than Chili vinegar. 

Lemon-juice 3 pint; salt 1 small teaspoonful; cayenne 1 
drachm ; simmered 5 minutes. 
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Mushrooms, Eschalois, and Tomatis. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


A wet selected stock of these will always prove a convenient 
resource for giving colour and flavour to soups, gravies, and 
made dishes; but unless the consumption be considerable, they 
should not be over-abundantly provided, as few of them are 
improved by age, and many are altogether spoiled by long 
keeping, especially if they be not perfectly secured from the air 
by sound corking, or if stored where there is the slightest degree 
of damp. To prevent loss, they should be examined at short 
intervals, and at the first appearance of mould or fermentation, 
such as will bear the process should be reboiled, and put, when 
again quite cold, into clean bottles ; a precaution often especially 
needful for mushroom catsup when it has been made in a wet 
season, ‘This, with essence of anchovies, walnut catsup, Har- 
vey’s sauce, cavice, lemon-pickle, Chili, cucumber, and eschalot 
vinegar, will be all that is commonly needed for family use, but 
there is at the present day an extensive choice of these stores on 
sale, some of which are excellent. 
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-  _ CHETNEY SAUCE. 
‘(Bengal Receipt.) 
Stone four ounces of good raisins, and chop 
them small, with half a pound of crabs, sour 
apples, unripe bullaces, or of any other hard acid 


two of powdered ginger, and the same quantity of 
salt and cayenne pepper; grind these ingredients 
separately in a mortar, as fine as possible; then 
pound the fruits well, and mix the spices with 
them, one by one; beat them together until they 
are perfectly blended, and add gradually as much 


of thickcream. Put it into a bottle with an ounce 
of garlic, divided into cloves, and cork it tightly. 


3 lb.; coarse sugar, 4 ozs.; powdered ginger, 
2 ozs.; salt, 2 ozs.; cayenne-pepper, 2 ozs. ; garlic, 
Garlic. 1 oz.; vinegar, enough to dilute it properly. 

Obs.—This favourite oriental sauce is compounded in a great 
variety of ways; but some kind of acid fruit is essential to it. 
The mango is used in India; here the bullaces in an unripe 
state answer very well. (Gooseberries also, while still hard and 
green, are sometimes used for it; and ‘ripe red chilies and 
tomatas are mixed with the other ingredients. The sauce keeps 
better if it be exposed to a gentle degree of heat for a week or 
two, either by the side.of the fire, or in a full southern aspect 
in the sun. In this case it must be put into a jar or bottles, 
and well secured from the air. Half a pound of gooseberries, 
or of these and tamarinds from the shell, and green apples 
mixed, and the same weight of salt, stoned raisins, brown sugar, 
powdered ginger, chilies, and garlic, with a pint and a half of 
vinegar, and the juice of three large lemons, will make another 


genuine Bengal chetney. 


MUSHROOM CATSUP. 
Cut the ends of the stalks from two gallons of freshly-gathered 


mushroms (the large flaps are best for this purpose, but they _ 


should not be worm-eaten) ; break them into a deep earthen 
pan, and strew amongst them three quarters of a pound of salt, 
reserving the larger portion of it for the top. Let them stand 
for three, or even four days, and stir them gently once every 
four and twenty hours; then drain off the liquor without 


, fruit. Take four ounces of coarse brown sugar, 


vinegar as will make the sauce of: the consistency _ 


Stoned raisins, 4 ozs.; crabs, or other acid fruit, 


| 
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pressing the mushrooms’; strain and measure it; put it into a 
very clean stewpan, and boil it quickly until reduced nearly or 
quite half. For every quart, allow half an ounce of whole 
| black pepper, and a drachm of mace; or, instead of the pepper, 
a quarter-teaspoonful (ten grains) of good cayenne; pour the 
| catsup into a clean jug or jar, lay a folded cloth over it, and 
keep it in a cool place until the following day; pour it gently 
from the sediment, put it into small bottles, cork them well, 
and rosin them down. A teaspoonful of salad-oil may be 
_ poured into each bottle before it is corked, the better to exclude 
_ the air from the catsup: it must be kept in a dry cool place. 

Mushrooms, 2 gallons; salt, 2 lb.; to macerate three or four 
days. ‘To each quart of liquor, } oz. black pepper, or quarter- 
teaspoonful cayenne ; and 1 drachm mace: to be reduced half. 

Obs. 1.—Catsup made thus will not be too salt, nor will the 
flavour of the mushrooms be overpowered by that of the spices ; 
of tie a larger quantity, and a greater variety, can be used at 
will. , 

Obs. 2.—After the mushrooms have stood for three or four 
days, as we have directed, the whole may be turned into a large 
stewpan, brought slowly to a boil, and simmered for a few 
- minutes before the liquor is strained off. We think the catsup 
keeps rather better when this is done, but we recommend only 
just sufficient simmering to preserve it well. When the mush- 
rooms are crushed, or mashed, as some authors direct, the 
liquor will necessarily be very thick; it is better to proceed as 
above, and then to boil the squeezings of the mushrooms with 
the sediment of the catsup, and sufficient cloves, pepper, allspice, 
and ginger, to flavour it highly: this second catsup will be 
found very useful to mix with common thickened sauces, hashes, 
and stews. In some seasons it is necessary to boil the catsup 
with the spice a second time after it has been kept for three-or 
four months: this, by way of precaution, can always be done, 
but it had better then be put into large bottles in the first 
instance, and stored in the small ones afterwards. 


MUSHROOM CATSUP. 
(Another Receipt.) 

_. Breakapeck of large mushrooms into a deep earthen-pan; strew 
three quarters of a pound of salt amongst them, and set them 
into a very cool oven for one night, with a fold of cloth or paper 
over them. The following day strain off the liquor, measure, 
and boil it for fifteen minutes; then, for each quart, add an 
ounce of black pepper, a quarter-ounce of allspice, half an ounce 
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of ginger, and two large blades of mace, and let it boil fast for 
twenty minutes longer. When perfectly cold, put it into bot- 
tles, cork them well, and dip the necks into melted rosin. 
Mushrooms, 1 peck; salt, 1b. Liquor to boil, 15 minutes. 


7: * 


To each quart, 4 oz. black pepper; } oz. allspice ; 3 oz. ginger; — 


2 blades mace: 20 minutes. 


DOUBLE MUSHROOM CATSUP. 


On a gallon of fresh mushrooms strew three ounces of salt, 
and pour to them a quart of ready-made catsup (that which is a 
year old will do if it be perfectly good); keep these stirred 
occasionally for four days, then drain the liquor very dry from 
the mushrooms, and boil it for fifteen minutes, with an ounce of 


_ whole black pepper, a drachm and a half of mace, an ounce of — 


ginger, and three or four grains only of cayenne. 

Mushrooms, 1 gallon; salt, 3 ozs.; mushroom catsup, 1 
quart; peppercorns, 1 oz.; mace, 14 drachm; ginger, 1 oz. ; 
cayenne, 3 to 4 grains: 15 minutes. 


COMPOUND, OR COOK’S CATSUP. 


Take a pint and a half of mushroom catsup when it is first 
made, and ready boiled (the double is best for the purpose), 
simmer in it for five minutes, an ounce of small eschalots nicely 
peeled ; add to these half a pint of walnut catsup, and a wine- 
glassful of cayenne vinegar,* or of Chili vinegar; give the 
whole one boil, pour it out, and when cold, bottle it with the 
eschalots. 

Mushroom catsup, 14 pint; eschalots, 1 oz.; walnut catsup 
or pickle, } pint ; cayenne or Chili vinegar, 1 wineglassful. 


WALNUT CATSUP. 


The vinegar in which walnuts have been pickled, when they 
have remained in it a year, will generally answer all the 
purposes for which this catsup is required, particularly if it be 
drained from them and boiled for a few minutes, with a little 
additional spice, and a few eschalots; but where the vinegar is 
objected to, it may be made either by boiling the expressed juice 
of young walnuts for an hour, with six ounces of fine anchovies, 
four ounces of eschalots, half an ounce of black pepper, a quarter- 
ounce of cloves, and a drachm of mace, to every quart; or as 
follows :— 

Poundin a mortar a hundred young walnuts, strewing 


* We have always had the cayenne-vinegar used in this receipt, but the Chili 
would, without doubt, answer as well, or better. 
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amongst them as they are done half a pound of salt; then 
pour to them a quart of strong vinegar, and let them stand until 
they have become quite black, keeping them stirred three or 
four times a day; next add a quart of strong old beer, and boil 
the whole together for ten minutes; strain it, and let it remain 
until the next day; then pour it off clear from the sediment, 
add to it half a pound of anchovies, one large head of garlic 
bruised, half an ounce of nutmegs bruised, the same quantity of 
cloves and black pepper, and two drachms of mace: boil these 
together for half an hour, and the following day bottle and cork 
the catsup well. It:will keep for a dozen years. Many persons 
add to it, before it is boiled, a bottle of port wine; and others 
recommend a large bunch of sweet herbs to be put in with the 
spice. 
Past Recipe. Expressed juice of walnuts, 1 quart; anchovies, 
6 ozs.; eschalots, 4 ozs.; black pepper, 3 0z.; cloves, 3 oz.; 
mace, 1 drachm: 1 hour. . 
2nd. Walnuts, 100; salt, }1b.; vinegar, 1 quart: to stand 
till black. Strong beer, 1 quart; anchovies, 3 lb.; 1 head 
garlic; nutmegs, } 0z.; cloves, } oz.; black pepper, } oz.; mace, 
2 drachms: } hour. 


ANOTHER GOOD RECEIPT FOR WALNUT CATSUP. 


Beat a hundred green walnuts in a large marble mortar until 
they are thoroughly bruised and broken, and then put them 
into a stone jar, with half a pound of eschalots, cut in slices, one 
head of garlic, half a pound of salt, and two quarts of vinegar ; 
let them stand for ten days, and stir them night and morning. 
Strain off the liquor, and boil it for half an hour with the 
addition of two ounces of anchovies, two of whole pepper, 
half an ounce of cloves, and two drachms of mace; skim it well, 
strain it off, and when it is quite cold pour it gently from the 
sediment (which may be reserved for flavouring common sauces) 
into small dry bottles; secure it from the air by-sound corking, 
and store it in a dry place. 

Walnuts, 100; eschalots, } lb.; garlic, 1 head; salt, 4 lb.; 
vinegar, 2 quarts: 10 days. Anchovies, 2 ozs.; black pepper, 
2 ozs.; mace, } oz.; cloves, } 0z.: 4 hour. 


LEMON PICKLE OR CATSUP. 

Either divide six small lemons into quarters, remove all the - 
pips that are in sight, and strew three ounces of salt upon them, 
and keep them turned in it for a week, or, merely make deep 
incisions in them, and proceed as directed for pickled lemons. 
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When they have stood in a warm place for eight days, put into 
a stone jar two ounces and a half of finely scraped horseradish, 
and two ounces of eschalots, or one and a half of garlic ; to these 
add the lemons with all their liquor, and pour on them a pint 
and a half of boiling vinegar in which half an ounce of bruised 
ginger, a quarter-ounce of whole white .pepper, and two blades 
of.mace have been simmered for two or three minutes. ‘The 
pickle will be fit for use in two or three months, but may stand 
four or five before it is strained off. 

Small lemons, 6; salt, 3 ozs.: 8 days. Horseradish, 2} ozs. ; 
_ eschalots, 2 ozs., or garlic 14 0z.; vinegar, 14 pint; ginger, }0z.; 
whole white pepper, 3 0z.; mace, 2 blades: 3 to 6 months. 


PONTAC CATSUP FOR FISH. 


On one pint of ripe elderberries stripped from the stalks, pour 
three quarters of a pint of boiling vinegar, and let it stand in a 
cool oven all night; the next day strain off the liquid without 
pressure, and boil it for five minutes with a half-teaspoonful of 
salt, a small race of ginger, a blade of mace, forty corns of pepper, 
twelve cloves, and four eschalots. Bottle it with the spice when 
it is quite cold. 


BOTTLED TOMATAS, OR TOMATA CATSUP. 


Cut half a peck of ripe tomatas into quarters; lay them on 
dishes, and sprinkle over them half a pound of salt. The next 
day drain the juice from them through a hair-sieve into a stew- 
pan, and boil it half an hour with three dozens of small capsi- 
cums, and half a pound of eschalots; then add the tomatas, 
which should be ready pulped through a strainer. Boil the 
whole for thirty minutes longer; have some clean bottles, kept 
warm by the fire, fill them with the catsup while it is quite hot; 
cork, and rosin them down directly. , 

Tomatas, 3 peck; salt, 3 lb.; capsicums, 3 doz.; eschalots, 
ilb.: 3 hour. After pulp is added, 3 hour. 

Obs.—This receipt has been kindly contributed by a person 
who makes by it every year large quantities of the catsup, which 
is considered excellent: for sauce, it must be mixed with gravy 
or melted butter. We have not ourselves been able to make 
trial of it. : 

EPICUREAN SAUCE. 

“Mix well, by shaking them in a bottle a quarter-pint of 
Indian soy, half a pint of Chili vinegar, half a pint of walnut 
catsup, and a pint and a half of the best mushroom catsup. 
These proportions make an excellent sauce, either to mix with 


s 


i 
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melted butter, and to*serve with fish, or to add to different 

kinds of gravy ; but they can be varied, or added to, at pleasure. 

Mndian soy, 1 pint; Chili vinegar, 4 pint; walnut catsup, 

3 pint ; mushroom catsup, 14 pint. . 

- Obs.—A_ pint of port wine, a few eschalots, and some thin 
_ strips of lemon-rind will convert this into an admirable store- 

sauce. Less soy would adapt it better to many tastes., 


TARRAGON VINEGAR. : 


Gather the tarragon just before it blossoms, which will be 
late in July, or early in August; strip it from the larger stalks, 
and put it into small stone jars or wide-necked bottles, and in 
doing this twist some of the branches so as to bruise the leaves 
and wring them asunder; then pour in sufficient distilled or 
~very pale vinegar to cover the tarragon; let it infuse for two 
months, or more: it will take no harm even by standing all the 
winter. When it is poured off strain it very clear, put it into 
small dry bottles, and cork them well. Sweet basil vinegar is — 
made in exactly the same way, but it should not be left on the 
leaves more than three weeks. The jars or bottles should be 
filled to the neck with the tarragon before the vinegar is added : 

_ its flavour is strong and peculiar, but to many tastes very 
agreeable. It imparts quite a foreign character to the dishes 
for which it is used. . 


GREEN MINT VINEGAR. 


_ Pick and slightly chop, or bruise, freshly-gathered mint, and 
put it into bottles; fill them nearly to the necks, and add 
vinegar as for tarragon : in forty days, strain it off, and bottle it 

- for use. 

The mint itself, ready minced for sauce, will keep well in 
vinegar, though the colour will not be very good. 


CUCUMBER VINEGAR. ; 

First wipe, and then, without paring, slice into a jar some 
young and quickly-grown cucumbers; pour on them as much 
boiling vinegar as will cover them well, with a teaspoonful of 
salt, and two thirds as much of peppercorns to the pint and a 
half of vinegar : it may remain on them for a month, or even 
for two, if well defended from the air. A mild onion can be 
intermixed with the cucumbers, when its flavour is considered an 
improvement. 


CELERY VINEGAR. 
Put into a wide-necked bottle or pickle-jar eight ounces of 
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the white part of the root and stalks of fine fresh celery cut into 
slices, and pour on it a pint of boiling vinegar;. when a little 
cool, cork it down, and in three weeks it will be ready to strain, 
and to bottle for keeping. Halfan ounce of bruised celery-seed 
will answer the same purpose, when the root cannot be ob- 
tained. This is an agreeable addition to a salad, when its 
flavour is much liked: a. half-teaspoonful of salt should be 
boiled in it. 


ESCHALOT, OR GARLIC VINEGAR. 


On from four to six ounces of eschalots, or on two of garlic, 
peeled and bruised, pour a quart of the best vinegar; stop the 
jar or bottle close, and in a fortnight or three weeks the vine- 
gar may be strained off for use: a few drops will give a sufii- 
cient flavour to a sauce, or to a tureen of gravy. 

Eschalots, 4 to 6 ozs. ; or, garlic, 2 to 4 ozs. ; vinegar, 1 quart: 
15 to 21 days. 

Obs.—These roots may be used in smaller or in larger pro- 
portion, as a slighter or a stronger flavour of them is desired, 


and may remain longer in the vinegar without any detriment 
to it. : 


ESCHALOT WINE. 


This is a far more useful preparation even than the preceding 
one, since it can be used-to impart the flavour of the eschalot to © 
dishes for which acid is not required. Peel and slice, or bruise, 
four ounces of eschalots, put them into a bottle, and add to them 
a pint of sherry; in a fortnight pour off the wine, and should 
it not be strongly flavoured with the eschalots, steep in it two 
ounces more, for another fortnight; a half-teaspoonful of ca- 
yenne may be added at first. The bottle should be shaken 
occasionally, while the eschalots are infusing, but should remain 
undisturbed for the last two or three days, that the wine may 
be clear when it is poured off to bottle for keeping. Sweet- 
basil wine is made by steeping the fresh leaves of the herb in 
wine, from ten to fifteen days. 

Eschalots, 4 ozs.; sherry 1 pint: 15 days, or more. 


HORSERADISH VINEGAR. 


.On four ounces of young and freshly-scraped horseradish 
pour a quart of boiling vinegar, and cover it down closely: it 
will be ready for use in three or four days, but may remain for 
weeks, or months, before the vinegar is poured off. An ounce 
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of minced eschalot may be substituted for one of the horse- 
radish, if the flavour be liked. 


CAYENNE VINEGAR. 


Put from a quarter to half an ounce of the best cayenne pep- 
per into a bottle, and pour on it a pint of pale vinegar. Cork 
it closely, and shake it well every two or three days. It may 
remain any length of time before it is poured off, but will very 
soon be ready for use. From being so extremely pungent, it is, 
for some purposes, preferable to Chili vinegar, as the cayenne 
- seasoning can be given with less of acid. It may be made of 
any degree of strength. We warn the young housekeeper 
against using essence of cayenne (or cayenne steeped in brandy) 
for flavouring any dishes, as the brandy is very perceptible al- 
ways, and gives an exceedingly coarse taste. 

Good cayenne pepper, 3} to 4 0z.; vihegar, 1 pint: infuse 
from 2 weeks to 12 months. 


LEMON BRANDY. 
(For flavouring sweet dishes.) 

Fill any sized wide-necked. bottle lightly with the very thin 
rinds of fresh lemons, and cover them with good brandy; let 
them remain three weeks, then strain off the spirit and keep it ~~~ 
well corked for use : a few apricot-kernels blanched and infused 
with the lemon-rind will give an agreeable flavour. 


ANOTHER STORE-FLAVOURING FOR PUDDINGS OR CAKES. 


Rasp on from two to four ounces of sugar the rinds of a couple 
of fine lemons, reduce the lumps to powder, and add if, gra- 
dually to, and pound it with, an ounce of bitter almonds, 
blanched and wiped very dry. When these have been beaten 
to a fine paste, and the whole is well blended, press the mixture 
into a small pan, tie a paper over, and keep it for use. The 
proportions can be varied at pleasure, and the quantities in- 
creased: from a teaspoonful to three times as much can be 
mixed with the ingredients for a pudding. Cakes require more 
in proportion to their size. , 

Rinds large lemons, 2; sugar, 2 to 4 ozs.; bitter almonds, 1 oz. 


DRIED MUSHROOMS. 


Peel small, sound, freshly-gathered flaps, cut off the stems, 
and scrape out the fur entirely; then arrange the mushrooms / 
singly on tins or dishes, and dry them as gradually as possible ~“~ 
in a gentle oven. Put them, when they are done, into tin / 
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canisters, and store them where they will be secure from damp. 
French cooks give them a single boil in water, from which they 
then are well drained, and dried, as usual. When wanted for 
table, they should be put into cold gravy, slowly heated, and 
gently simmered, until they are tender. 


MUSHROOM POWDERse 


~ When the mushrooms have been prepared with great nicety, 
and dried, as in the foregoing receipt, pound them to a very fine 
powder; sift it, and put it immediately into small and perfectly 
dry bottles; cork and seal them without delay, for if the powder 
be long exposed to the air, so as to imbibe any humidity, or if it 
be not well secured from it in the bottles, it will be likely to 
become putrid: much of that which is purchased, even at the 
best Italian warehouses, is found to be so, and, as it is sold at a 
very high price, it is a great economy, as well as a surer plan, to 
have it carefully prepared at home. It is an exceedingly useful 
store, and an elegant addition to many dishes and sauces. To 
insure its being good, the mushrooms should be gathered in dry 
weather, and if any addition of spices be made to the powder 
(some persons mix with it a seasoning of mace and cayenne), 
they should «be put into the oven for awhile before they are 
used: but even these precautions will not be sufficient, unless 
the powder be stored in a very dry place after it is bottled. A 
teaspoonful of it, with a quarter-pint of strong veal gravy, as 
much cream, and a small dessertspoonful of flour, will make an 
excellent béchamel or white sauce. 


POTATO FLOUR. 
(Fecule de Pommes de terre.) 


Grate into a large vessel full of cold water, six pounds of 
sound mealy potatoes, and stir them well together. In six 
hours pour off the water, and add fresh, stirring the mixture 
well; repeat this process every three or four hours during the 
day, change the water at night, and the next morning pour it 
off; put two or three quarts more to the potatoes, and turn 
them directly into a hair-sieve, set over a pan to receive the 
flour, which may then be washed through the sieve, by pouring 
water to it. Let it settle in the pan, drain off the water, spread’ 
the potato-sediment on dishes, dry it in a slow oven, sift it, and 
put it into bottles or jars, and cork or cover them closely. The 
flour thus made will be beautifully white, and perfectly tasteless, 
It will remain good for years. 


=~ 
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TO MAKE FLOUR OF RICE, 


Take any quantity of whole rice, wash it thoroughly, chang- 
ing the water several times; drain and press it in a cloth, then’ 
spread it on a dish, and dry it perfectly ; beat it in a mortar toa 
smooth powder, and sift it through a fine sieve. When used to 
thicken soup or sauces, mix it with a small quantity of cold 
water or of broth, and pour it to them while they are boiling. ' 

This flour, when newly made, is of much purer flavour than 

“any usually prepared for sale. 


POWDER OF SAVOURY HERBS, 


All herbs which are to be dried for storing should be gathered 
in fine weather; cleared from dirt and decayed leaves ; and dried 
quickly, but without scorching, in a Dutch oven before the fire, 
or in any other that is not toomuch heated. The leaves should 
then be stripped from the stalks, pounded, sifted, and closely 
corked in separate bottles; or several kinds may be mixed and 
pounded together for the convenience of seasoning in an instant 
gravies, soups, forcemeats, and made dishes: appropriate spices, 
eelery-seed, and dried lemon-peel, all in fine poWder, can be 
added to the herbs, 


THE DOCTOR'S ZEST. 


Pound to the finest powder separately, eight ounces of basket 
salt, a quarter-ounce of cayenne, a drachm of mace, and of nut- 
meg ; of cloves and pimento, a drachm and a half each; then 
add the other ingredients, one by one, to the salt, and pound 
them together until they are perfectly well blended. Put the 
zest into wide-mouthed phials, and cork them tightly. Half an 
ounce of mushroom-powder, and a drachm of dried lemon-peel, 
will greatly improve this mixture. 
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CUBAPTER ‘V,L 
FORCEMEATS. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


THe coarse and unpalat- 
able compounds so con- 
stantly met with under the 
denomination of forcemeat, 
eyen at tables otherwise 
' tolerably well served, show 
with how little attention 
they are commonly pre- 
pared. 

Weighing Machine. Many very indifferent 
cooks pique themselves on never doing any thing by rule, and 
the consequence of their throwing together at random (or “ by 
guess” as they call it) the ingredients which ought to be pro- 
portioned with exceeding delicacy and exactness is, repeated 
failure in all they attempt to do. Long experience, and a very 
correct eye may, it is true, enable a person to dispense occasion- 
ally with weights and measures, without hazarding the success 
of their operations ; but it is an experiment which the learner 
will do better to avoid. 

A large marble or Wedgwood mortar is indispensable in 
making all the finer kinds of forcemeat; and equally so indeed 
for many other purposes in cookery; no kitchen, therefore, 
should be without one; and for whatever preparation it may 
be used, the pounding should be continued with patience and 
perseverance until not a single lump nor fibre be perceptible in 
the mass of the articles beaten together. This particularly 
applies to potted meats, which should resemble the smoothest 
paste ; as well as to several varicties of forcemeat. .Of these 
last it should be observed, that such as are made by the French 
method (see quenelles) are the most appropriate for an elegant 
dinner, either to serve in soups or to fill boned poultry of any 
kind ; but when their exceeding lightness, which to foreigners 
constitutes one of their great excellencies, is objected to, it may 
be remedied by substituting dry crumbs of bread for the 
panada, and pounding a small quantity of the lean of a boiled 
ham, with the other ingredients: however, this should be done 
only for the balls. 
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No particular herb or spice should be allowed to predominate 
powerfully in these compositions; but the whole of the season- 
‘ings should be taken in such quantity only as will produce an 
agreeable savour when they are blended together. : 


NO. 1. GOOD COMMON FORCEMEAT, FOR ROAST VEAL, 
TURKEYS, &c. 


Grate very lightly into exceedingly fine crumbs, four ounces 
of the inside of a stale loaf, and mix thoroughly with it, a quar- 
ter of an ounce of lemon-rind pared as thin as possible, and 
minced extremely small ; the same quantity of savoury herbs, of 
which two thirds should be parsley, and one third thyme, like- 
wise fiely minced, a little grated nutmeg, a half teaspoonful of 
salt, and as much common pepper or cayenne as will season the 
forcemeat sufficiently. Break into these, two ounces of good 
butter in very small bits, add the unbeaten yolk of one egg, and 
with the fingers work the whole well together until it is smoothly 
mixed. It is usual to chop the lemon-rind, but we prefer it 
lightly grated on a fine grater. It should always be fresh for 
the purpose, or it will be likely to impart a very unpleasant fla- 
vour to the forcemeat. Half the rind of a moderate-sized lemon 
will be sufficient for this quantity ; which for a large turkey 
must be increased one-half. 

Bread-crumbs, 4 ozs.; lemon-rind, 4 oz. (or grated rind of 4 
lemon) ; mixed savoury herbs, minced, 4 0z.; salt, 4 teaspoon- 
ful; pepper 3 to 4 of teaspoonful ; butter, 2 ozs.; yolk, 1 egg. 

Obs.—This, to our taste, is a much nicer and. more delicate 
forcemeat than that which is made with chopped suet, and we 
would recommend it for trial in preference. Any variety of 
herb or spice may be used to give it flavour, and a little minced 
onion or eschalot can be added to it also; but these last do not 
appear to us suited to the meats for which the forcemeat is more 
particularly intended. Half an ounce of the butter may be 
omitted on ordinary occasions: and a portion of marjoram or of 
sweet basil may take the place of part. of the thyme and parsley 
when preferred to them. 


NO. 2. ANOTHER GOOD COMMON FORCEMEAT. 


Add to four ounces of bread-crumbs two of the lean of a 
boiled ham, quite free from sinew, and very finely minced; two 
of good butter, a dessertspoonful of herbs, chopped small, some 
lemon-grate, nutmeg, a little salt, a good seasoning of pepper or 
cayenne, and one whole egg, or the yolks of two. This may be 
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fried in balls of moderate size, for five minutes, to serve with 
roast veal, or it may be put into the joint in the usual way. 

Bread-crumbs, 4 ozs.; lean of ham, 2 ozs.; butter, 2 ozs.; 
-minced herbs, 1 dessertspoonful ; lemon-grate, 1 teaspoonful ; 
nutmeg, mace, and cayenne, together, 1 small teaspoonful ; little 
salt ; 1 whole egg, or yolks of 2. 


NO. 38. SUPERIOR SUET FORCEMEAT, FOR VEAL, TURKEYS, &¢C, 


Mix well together six ounces of fine stale crumbs, with an 
equal weight of beef-kidney suet, chopped extremely small, a 
large dessertspoonful of parsley, mixed with a little lemon-thyme, 
a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter one,of cayenne, and a saltspoonful 


el 


or rather more of mace and nutmeg together; work these up — 


with three unbeaten egg-yolks, and three teaspoonsful of mills; 


then put the forcemeat into a large mortar, and pound it per- _ 


fectly smooth. Take it out, and let it remain in a cool place 
for half an hour at least before it is used ; then roll it into balls, 
if it be wanted to serve in that form ; flour and fry them gently 
from seven to eight minutes, and dry them well before they are 
dished. 

Beef suet finely minced, 6 ozs.; bread-crumbs, 6 ozs. ; parsley, 
‘mixed with little thyme, 1 large dessertspoonful ; salt, 1 tea- 
spoonful; mace, large saltspoonful, and one fourth as much 
cayenne; unbeaten egg-yolks, 3: milk, 3 teaspoonsful : well 
pounded. Fried in balls, 7 to 8 minutes, or poached, 6 to 7. 

-Obs.—The finely grated rind of half a lemon can be added to 
this forcemeat at pleasure; and for some purposes a morsel of 
garlic, or three or four minced eschalots, may be mixed with it 
before it is put into the mortar. 


NO. 4. COMMON SUET FORCEMEAT. 


Beef suet is commonly used in the composition of this kind of 
forcemeat, but we think that veal-kidney suet, when it could be. 
obtained, would have a better effect; though the reader will 
easily comprehend that it is scarcely possible for us to have every 
variety of every receipt which we insert put to the test ;.in some 
cases we are compelled merely to suggest what appear to us likely 
to be improvements. Strip carefully every morsel of skin from 
the suet, and mince it small; to six ounces add eight of 
bread-crumbs, with the same proportion of herbs, spice, salt, 
and lemon-peel, as in the foregoing receipt, and a couple of 
whole eggs, which should be very slightly beaten, after the 
specks have been taken out with the point of a small fork. 
Should more liquid be required, the yolk of another egg, or @ 
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spoonful or two of milk, may be used. Half this quantity will 
be sufficient for a small joint of veal, or for a dozen balls, which, 
_ when it is more convenient to serve it in that form, may be 
fried or browned beneath the roast, and then dished round it, 
though this last is not a very-refined mode of dressing them. 
From eight to ten minutes will dry them well. 


NO. 5. OYSTER FORCEMEAT. 


Open carefully a dozen fine plump natives, take off the 
beards, strain their liquor, and rinse the oysters in it. Grate 
four ounces of the crumb of a stale loaf into fine light crumbs, 
mince the oysters, but not too small, and mix them with the 
bread; add an ounce and a half of good butter, broken into minute 
bits, the grated rind of half a small lemon, a small saltspoon- 
ful of pounded mace, some cayenne, a little salt, and a large 
teaspoonful of parsley: mix these ingredients well, and work 
them together with the unbeaten yolk of one egg, and a little 
of the oyster liquor, the remainder of which can be added to the 
sauce which usually accompanies this forcemeat. 

Oysters, 1 dozen; bread-crumbs, 4 ozs.; butter, 1} oz.; rind 
i small lemon; mace, 1 saltspoonful; some cayenne and salt; 
minced parsley, 1 large teaspoonful ; yolk 1 egg; oyster-liquor, 
1 dessertspoonful: rolled into balls, and fried from 7 to 10 
minutes, or poached from 5 to 6 minutes. 

Obs.—In this forcemeat the flavour of the oysters should pre- 
vail entirely over that of all the other ingredients which are 
mixed with them. 


NO. 6. A FINER OYSTER FORCEMEAT. 


Pound the preceding forcemeat to the smoothest paste, with 
the addition only of half an ounce of fresh butter, should it be 
sufficiently dry to allow of it. It is remarkably good when 
thus prepared, and may be poached or fried in balls for soups or. 
made dishes, or used to fill boned fowls, or the breasts of boiled 
turkeys with equally good effect. 


No. 7. MUSHROOM FORCEMEAT. 


Cut closely off the stems of some small, just-opened mush-_ 
rooms, peel them, and take out the fur. Dissolve an ounce 
and a half of good butter in a saucepan, throw them into it 
with a little cayenne, and a slight sprinkling of mace, and stew 
them softly, keeping them well shaken, from five to seven 
minutes; then turn them into a dish, spread them over it, and 
raise one end, that the liquid may drain from them. When 
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they are quite cold, mince, and then mix them with four 


ounces of fine bread-crumbs, an ounce and a half of good but- 
ter, and part of that in which they were stewed, should the 
forcemeat appear too moist to admit of the whole, as the yolk of 
one egg, at the least, must be added, to bind the ingredients 
together; strew in a saltspoonful of salt, a third as much of 
cayenne, and about the same quantity of mace and nutmeg, 
with a teaspoonful of grated lemon-rind. The seasonings must 
be rather sparingly used, that the flavour of the mushrooms 
may not be overpowered by them. Mix the whole thoroughly 
with the unbeaten yolk of one egg, or of two, and use the 
forcemeat poached in small balls for soup, or fried and served 
in the dish with roast fowls, or round minced veal; or to fill 
boiled fowls, partridges, or turkeys. 

Small mushrooms, peeled and trimmed, 4 ozs. ; butter 14 02.; 
slight sprinkling mace and cayenne: 5 to 7 minutes. Mush- 
rooms minced ; bread-crumbs, 4 ozs.; butter, 1} oz. (with part 
of that used in the stewing); salt, 1 saltspoonful; third as 
much of cayenne, of mace, and of nutmeg ; grated lemond-rind, 
1 teaspoonful; yolk of 1 or 2 eggs. In balls, poached, 4 to 6 
minutes ; fried, 6 to 8 minutes. 

Obs.— This, like most other forcemeats, is improved by being 
well beaten in a large mortar after it is entirely mixed. 


wo. 8, FORCEMEAT FOR HARE. 


The first receipt of this chapter will be found very good for 
hare, without any variation; but the liver boiled for five 
minutes, and finely minced, may be added to it, when it is 
thought an improvement: another half ounce of butter, and a 
small portion more of egg will then be required. A couple of 
ounces of rasped bacon, and a glass of port-wine are sometimes 
recommended for this forcemeat, but we think it is better 
without them, especially when slices of bacon are used to line 
the hare... A flavouring of minced onion, or eschalot can be 
added, when the taste is in its favour; or the forcemeat No. 3 
may be substituted for this altogether. ) 


NO. 9. ONION AND SAGE STUFFING, FOR PORK, GEESE, 
OR DUCKS. 


Boil three large onions from ten to fifteen minutes, chop them 
small, and mix with them an equal quantity of bread-crumbs, 
a heaped tablespoonful of minced sage, an ounce of butter, a 
half -saltspoonful of pepper, and twice as much of salt, and put 
them into the body of the goose; part of the liver boiled for 
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two or three minutes, and shred fine, is sometimes added to 
these, and the whole is bound together with an egg-yolk or 
two; but they are quite as frequently served without. The 
onions can be used raw, when their very strong flavour is not 
objected to, but the odour of the whole dish will then be some- 
what overpowering. 

Large onions, 3: boiled 20 to 30 minutes. Sage, 2 to 8 
dessertspoonsful (or } to } 0z.); butter, 1 oz.; pepper, 4 tea- 
spoonful; salt, 1 teaspoonful. 


no. 10. MR. COOKE’S FORCEMEAT FOR DUCKS OR GEESE, 


Two parts of chopped onion, two parts of bread-crumbs, 
three of butter, one of pounded sage, and a seasoning of pepper 
and salt. ; 

This receipt we have not proved. 


No. 1]. FORCEMEAT BALLS FOR MOCK TURTLE SOUPS. 


The French forcemeat, No. 17 of the present Chapter, is the 
most elegant and appropriate forcemeat to serve in mock turtle, 
but a more solid and highly seasoned one is usually added to it 
in this country. In very common cookery the ingredients are 
merely chopped -small and mixed together with-a moistening of 
eggs; but when the trouble of pounding and blending them 
properly is objected to, we would recommend the common veal 
forcemeat, No. 1, in preference, as the undressed veal and suet, 
when merely minced, do not produce a good effect. Four 
ounces each of these, with an ounce or so of the lean of a boiled, 
ham, and three ounces of bread-crumbs, a large dessertspoonful 
of minced parsley, a small portion of thyme, or marjoram, a 
saltspoonful of white pepper, twice as much salt, or more, a 
little cayenne, half a small nutmeg, and a couple of eggs, well 
mixed with a fork first, to separate the meat, and after the 
moistening is added, with the fingers, then rolled into balls, and 
boiled in a little soup for twelve minutes, is the manner in 
which it is prepared; but the reader will find the following 
receipt very superior to it :—Rasp, that is to say, scrape with a 
knife, clear from the fibre, four ounces of veal, which should be 
cut into thick slices, and taken quite free from skin and fat; 
chop it fine, and then pound it as smoothly as possible in a large 
mortar, with three ounces of the rasped fat of an unboiled ham, 
of good flavour, or of the finest bacon, and one of butter, two 
ounces of bread-crumbs, a tablespoonful of the lean of a boiled 
ham, should it be at hand, a good seasoning of cayenne, nutmeg, 
and mace, mixed together, a heaped dessertspoonful of minced 
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herbs, and the yolks of two eggs; poach a small bit when it is 
mixed, and add any further seasoning it may require; and 
when it is of good flavour, roll it into balls of moderate size, and 
boil them twelve minutes; then drain and slip them into the 
soup. No forcemeat should be boiled in the soup itself, on 
account of the fat which would escape from it in the process: a 
little stock should be reserved for the purpose. 

Very common:—Lean of neck of veal, 4 ozs.; beef-kidney 
suet, 4 ozs., both finely chopped; bread-crumbs, 3 ozs.; minced 
parsley, large dessertspoonful ; thyme or marjoram, small tea- 
spoonful; lean of boiled ham, 1 to 2 ozs.; white pepper, 1 salt- 
spoonful ; salt, twice as much ; 3 small nutmeg; eggs, 2: in balls, 
12 minutes. . 

Better forcemeat :—Lean veal rasped, 4 ozs.; fat of unboiled 
ham, or finest bacon, 3 ozs. ; butter, 1 oz. ; bread-crumbs, 2 ozs. ; 
lean of boiled ham, minced, 1 large tablespoonful ; minced herbs, 
1 heaped dessertspoonful; full seasoning of mace, nutmeg, and 
cayenne, mixed ; yolks of eggs, 2: 12 minutes. 


NO. 12. EGG BALLS. 

Boil four or five new-laid eggs for ten or twelve minutes, and 
lay them into fresh water until they are cold. Take out the 
yolks, and pound them smoothly with the beaten yolk of one 
raw egg, or more, if required; add a little salt and cayenne, 
roll the mixture into very small balls, and boil them for two 
minutes. Half a teaspoonful of flour is sometimes worked up 
with the eggs. . 

Hard yolks of eggs, 4; 1 raw; little salt, Gayenne : 2 minutes. . 


No. 13. BRAIN CAKES. 


Wash and soak the brains well in cold water, and afterwards 
in hot; then remove the skin and large fibres, and boil them in 
water, slightly salted, from two to three minutes; beat them up 
with a teaspoonful of sage, very finely chopped, or with equal 
parts of sage and parsley, half a teaspoonful or rather more of 
salt, half as much mace, a little white pepper or cayenne, and 
one egg; drop them in small cakes, and fry them a fine light 
brown: two yolks of eggs will make the cakes more delicate 
than the white and yolk of one. A teaspoonful of flour and a 
little lemon-grate are sometimes added. 


No. 14. ANOTHER RECEIPT FOR BRAIN CAKES, 


Boil the brains in a little good veal-gravy very gently for ten 
minutes ; drain them on a sieye, and when cold, cut them into 
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thick dice ; dip them into beaten yolk of egg, and then into very 


fine bread-crumbs, mixed with salt, pounded spices, and fine 


herbs, minced extremely small; fry them of a light brown, 
drain and dry them well, and slip them into the soup or hash 
after it is dished. When broth or gravy is not at hand, the 
brains may be boiled in water. 


No. 15. CHESTNUT FORCEMEAT. 


Strip the outer skin from some fine sound chestnuts, then 
throw them into a saucepan of hot water, and set them over the 
fire for a minute or two, when they may easily be blanched like 
almonds. Put them into cold water as they are peeled. Dry 


them in a cloth, and weigh them. Stew six ounces of them very 


gently from fifteen to twenty minutes, in just sufficient strong 
veal-gravy to cover them. Take them up, drain them on a 
sieve, and when cold pound them perfectly smooth with half 
their weight of the nicest bacon, rasped clear from all rust or 
fibre, or with an equal quantity of fresh butter, two ounces of 
dry bread-crumbs, a small teaspoonful of grated lemon rind, 
one of salt, half as much mace or nutmeg, a moderate quantity 
of cayenne, and the unbeaten yolks of two or of three eggs. 
This mixture makes most excellent forcemeat cakes, which must 
be moulded with a knife, a spoon, or the fingers, dipped in 
flour ; more should be dredged over, and pressed upon them, 
and they should be slowly fried from ten to fifteen minutes. 

Chestnuts, 6 ozs.; veal-gravy, } of a pint: 15 to 20 minutes. 
Bacon or butter, 3.0zs.; bread-crumbs, 2 ozs.; lemon-peel and 
salt, 1 teaspoonful each. 


No. 16. AN EXCELLENT FRENCH FORCEMEAT. 


Take six ounces of veal free from fat and skin, cut it into dice 
and put it into a saucepan with two ounces of butter, a large 
teaspoonful of parsley finely minced, half as much thyme, salt, 
and grated lemon-rind, and a sufficient seasoning of nutmeg, 
cayetine, and mace, to flavour it pleasantly. Stew these very 
gently from twelve to fifteen minutes, then lift out the veal and 
put into the saucepan two ounces of bread-crumbs; let them 
simmer until they have absorbed the gravy yielded by the meat; 
keep them stirred until they are as dry as possible; beat the 
yolk of an egg to them while they are hot, and set them aside to 
cool. Chop and pound the veal, add the bread to it as soon as 
it is cold, beat them well together, with an ounce and a half of 
fresh butter, and two of the finest bacon, scraped quite clear 
from rust, skin, and fibre; put to them the yolks of two 
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small eggs, and mix them well; then take the forcemeat from 
the mortar, and set it in a very cool place until it is wanted for 
use. ‘ 

Veal, 6 ozs.; butter, 2 ozs.; minced parsley, 1 teaspoonful ; 
thyme, salt, and lemon-peel, each } teaspoonful; little nut- 
meg, cayenne, and mace: 12 to 15 minutes. Bread-crumbs, 
2 ozs.; butter, 1} 0z.; rasped bacon, 2 ozs.; yolks of eggs, 
2 to 3. ' 

Obs. 1.—When this forcemeat is intended to fill boned fowls, 
the livers of two or three, boiled for four minutes, or stewed 
with the veal for the same length of time, then minced and 
pounded with the other ingredients, will be found a great im- 


provement; and, if mushrooms can be procured,’two table-~ 


‘spoonsful of them chopped small, should be stewed and beaten 
with it also. A‘ small portion of the best end of the neck will 
afford the quantity of lean required for this receipt, and the re- 
mains of it will make excellent gravy. 


no. 17. FRENCH FORCEMEAT CALLED QUENELLES. 


This is a peculiarly light and delicate kind of forcemeat, 
which by good French cooks is compounded with exceeding 
care. It is served abroad in a variety of forms, and is made of 
very finely-grained white veal, or of the undressed flesh of 
poultry, or of rabbits, rasped quite free from sinew, then chopped 
and pounded to the finest paste, first by itself, and afterwards 
with an equal quantity of boiled calf’s udder or of butter, and 
of panada, which is but another name for bread soaked in cream 
or gravy and then dried over the fire until it forms a sort of 
paste. As the three ingredients should be equal in volume, not 
in weight, they are each rolled into a separate ball before they 
are mixed, that their size may be determined by the eye. When 
the fat of the fillet of veal (which in England is not often 
divided for sale, as it is in France) is not to be procured, a rather 
less proportion of butter will serve in its stead. ‘The following 
will be found a very good, and not a troublesome receipt for 
veal forcemeat of this kind. 

Rasp quite clear from sinew, after the fat and skin have been 
- entirely cleared from it, four: ounces of the finest veal; chop, 
and pound it well: if it be carefully prepared there will be no 
necessity for passing it through a sieve, but this should other- 
wise be done. Soak in a small saucepan two ounces of the 
crumb of a stale loaf in a little rich but pale veal gravy, or 
white sauce; then press and drain as much as possible of the 


—— 


yr <<, 


moisture from it, and stir it over a gentle fire until it is as dry — 


_ i ee re a 
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as it will become without burning: it will adhere in a ball to 
the spoon, and leave the saucepan quite dry when it is sufficiently 
done. Mix with it, while it is still hot, the yolk of one egg, and 
when it is quite cold, add it to the veal with three ounces of very 
fresh butter, a quarter-teaspoonful of mace, half as much 
cayenne, a little nutmeg, and a saltspoonful of salt. When 
these are perfectly beaten, and well blended together, add 
another whole egg after having merely taken out the germs; 
the mixture will then be ready for use, and may be moulded 
into balls, or small thick oval shapes, a little flattened, and 
poached in soup or gravy from ten to fifteen minutes. These 
quenelles may be served by themselves in a rich sauce, as a 
corner dish, or in conjunction with other things. They may 
likewise be first poached for three or four minutes, and left on 
a drainer to become cold ; then dipped into egg and the finest 
bread-crumbs, and fried, and served as croquettes. 


no. 18. FORCEMEAT FOR RAISED AND OTHER COLD PIES. 


The very finest sausage-meat, highly seasoned, and made with 
an equal proportion of fat and lean, is an exceedingly good 
forcemeat for veal, chicken, rabbit, and some few other pies ; 

_ savoury herbs minced small, may be added to heighten its fla- 
vour, if it be intended for immediate eating; but it will not 
then remain good quite so long, unless they should have been 
previously dried. ‘lo prevent its being too dry, two or three 
spoonsful of cold water should be mixed with it before it is put 

_ into the pie. One pound of lean veal to one and a quarter of 
the pork-fat is sometimes used, and smoothly pounded with a 
high seasoning of spices, herbs, and eschalots, or garlic, but we 
cannot recommend the introduction of these last into pies unless 
they are especially ordered : mushrooms may be mixed with any 
kind of forcemeat with far better effect. Equal parts of veal 
and fat bacon, will also make a good forcemeat for pies, if 
chopped finely, and well spiced. 

Sausage-meat, well seasoned. Or: veal, 1 lb.; pork-fat, 
1} Ib.; salt, 1 0z.; pepper, } to 4 oz.; fine herbs, spice, &c., 
as in forcemeat No. 1, or sausage-meat. Or: veal and bacon, 
equal weight, seasoned in the same way. 


PANADA. 


This is the name given to the soaked bread which is mixed 
_ with the French forcemeats, and which renders them so pecu- 
liarly delicate. Pour on the crumb of two or three rolls, or on 
that of any other very light bread, as much good boiling broth, 
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milk, or cream, as will cover and moisten it well; put a plate 
over to keep in the steam, and let it remain for half an hour, 
or more; then drain off the superfluous liquid, and squeeze the 
panada dry by wringing it round in a thin cloth into a ball; 
put it into a small stewpan, or well tinned saucepan, and pour 
to it as much only of rich white sauce or of grayy, as it can 
easily absorb, and stir it constantly with a wooden spoon, over 
a clear and gentle fire, until it forms a very dry paste, and ad- 
heres in a mass to the spoon; when it is in this state, mix with 
it, thoroughly, the unbeaten yolk of two fresh eggs, which will 
give it firmness, and set it aside to become quite cold before it 
is put intothe mortar. The best French cooks give the highest 
degree of savour that they can to this panada, and add no other 
seasoning to the forcemeats of which it forms a part: it is used 
in an equal proportion with the meat, and calf’s udder or butter 
of which they are composed, as we have shown in the preceding 
receipt for quenelles. ‘They stew slowly for the purpose, a 
small bit of lean ham, two or three minced eschalots, a bayleaf, 
a few mushrooms, a little parsley, a clove or two, and a small 
blade of mace, in a little good butter, and when they are suffi- 
ciently browned, pour to them as much broth or gravy as will 
be needed for the panada; and when this has simmered from 
twenty to thirty minutes, so as to have acquired the proper 
flavour, without being much reduced, they strain it over, and 
boil it into the bread. The common course of cookery in an 
English kitchen does not often require the practice of the greater 
niceties and refinements of the art: and trouble (of which the 
French appear to be perfectly regardless when the excellence of 
their preparations is concerned) is there in general so much 
thought of, and exclaimed against, that a more summary pro- 
cess would probably meet with a better chance of success. 

A quicker and rougher mode of making the panada, and 
indeed the forcemeat altogether, is to pour strong veal broth or 
gravy upon it, and after it has soaked, to boil it dry, without 
any addition except that of a little fine spice, lemon-grate, or any 
other favourite English seasoning. Minced herbs, salt, cayenne, 
and mace may be beaten with the meat, to which a small 
portion of well-pounded ham, may likewise be added at pleasure. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
BOILING, ROASTING, &c. 


TO BOIL MEAT. 


Larce joints of meat should be neatly 
trimmed, washed extremely clean, and 
skewered or bound firmly into good 
shape, when they are of a nature to 
require it; then well covered with 
cold water, brought to boil over a 
moderate fire, and simmered until 
they are done, the scum being care- 
fully and entirely cleaned from the 
surface of the water, as it gathers 
there, which will be principally from within a few minutes of 
its beginning to boil, and during a few minutes afterwards. If 
not thoroughly skimmed off at the proper time, it will sink, and 
adhere to the joint, giving it a very uninviting appearance. 

We cannot too strongly again impress upon the cook the 
advantages of gentle sommering over the usual fast-boiling of 
meat, by which, as has been already forcibly shown (see article 
Bouillon, Chapter I.), the outside is hardened and deprived of 
its juices before the inside is half done, while the starting of 
the flesh from the bones which it occasions, and the altogether 
ragged aspect which it gives, are most unsightly. Pickled or 
salted meat requires longer boiling than fresh; and that which 
is smoked and dried longer still. This last should always be 
slowly heated, and if, from any circumstances, time cannot have 
been allowed for soaking it properly, and there is a probability 
of its being too salt when served, it should be-brought very 
softly to boil in a large quantity of water, which should in part 
be changed as soon as it becomes quite briny, for as much more 
that is ready boiling. 

It is customary to lay large joints 
upon a fish-plate, or to throw some 
wooden skewers under them, to 
prevent their sticking to the vessel O y 
in which they are cooked; and it is 
as well to take the precaution, though, 
unless they be placed over a very 
fierce fire, they cannot be in danger 
of this. The time allowed for them Large Copper or Iron Stockpot.* 

* The most suitable, and the most usual form of stockpot for making soup in 


Iron Boiler. 
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is about the same as for roasting, from fifteen to twenty minutes 
to the pound. For cooking rounds of beef, and other ponderous ~ 
joints, a pan of this form is very convenient. 

By means of two almost equally expensive preparations, called 
a poélée, and a blanc, the insipidity which results from boiling 
meat or vegetables in water only, may be removed, and the 
whiteness of either will be better preserved. Turkeys, fowls, 
sweetbreads, calf’s brains, cauliflowers, and artichoke bottoms, 
are the articles for which the poélée and the Glane are more 
especially used for refined foreign cookery: the reader will 
judge by the following receipts how far they are admissible into 
that of the economist. 


POELEE. 

Cut into large dice two pounds of lean veal, and two pounds 
of fat bacon, cured without saltpetre, two large carrots, and two 
onions; to these add half a pound of fresh butter, put the 
whole into a stewpan, and stir it with a wooden spoon over a 
gentle fire, until the veal is very white, and the bacon is partially 
melted; then pour to them three pints of clear boiling broth or 
water, throw in four cloves, a small bunch or two of thyme and 
parsley, a bay-leaf, and a few corns of white pepper ; boil these 
gently for an hour and a half, then strain the poélée through a 
fine sieve, and set it by in acool place. Use it instead of water 
for boiling the various articles we have already named: it will 
answer for several in succession, and will remain good for many 
days. Some cooks order a pound of butter in addition to the 
bacon, and others substitute beef-suet in part for this last. 


A BLANC. 


Put into a stewpan one pound of fat bacon rasped, one pound 
of ‘beef-suet cut small, and one pound of butter, the strained 
juice of two lemons, a couple of bay-leaves, three cloves, three 
carrots, and three onions divided into dice, and less than half a 
pint of water. Simmer these gently, keeping them often stirred, 
until the fat is well melted, and the water has evaporated ; then 
pour in rather more than will be required for the dish which is 
to be cooked in the blanc ; boil it softly until all the ingredients 
have given out their full flavour, skim it well, add salt if needed, 
and strain it off for use. A calf’s head is often boiled in this. 


large quantities is the deep one, which will be found at page 2; but the handles 
should be at the sides as in that shown above, with others on the cover to corres- 
pond (or with one in the centre of it), which, from some inadvertence, have been 
omitted in the present engraving. 
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ROASTING. 


Roasting, which is quite the 
favourite mode of dressing meat, 
in this country, and one in which 
the English are thought to excel, 
requires unremitting attention on 
the part of the cook, rather than 
any great exertion of skill. Large 
kitchens are usually fitted with a 
smoke-jack, by means of which . 
several spits, 1f needful, can be 
kept turning at the same time; 
but in small establishments, a 
roaster which allows of some eco- 
nomy in point of fuel is more 
commonly used. That shown in 
the print is of very advantageous 
construction in this respect, as a 
joint may be cooked in it with a 
comparatively small fire, the heat 
being strongly reflected from the 
screen upon the meat; in con- Botile-jack and Niche Sereen.* 
sequence of this, it should never be placed very close to the 
grate, as the surface of the joint would then become dry and hard. 

A more convenient form of 
roaster, with a spit placed hori- 
zontally, and turned by means of 
a wheel and chain, of which the 
movement is regulated by a spring 
contained in a box at the top, is of 
the same economical order as the 
one above. 

For roasting without either of 
these, make up a fire propor- 
tioned in width and height to the 
joint which is to be roasted, 
and which it should surpass in 
dimensions every way, by two 
or three inches. Place some 
moderate-sized lumps of coal on 
the top ; let it be free from smoke Improved Spring-jack and 
and ashes in front; and so com- Roaster. 

* The bottle-jack, without the screen, is used in many families very success- 


fully; it is wound up like a watch, by means of a key, and turns very regularly 
until it has rua down. ; 
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pactly arranged that it will neither require to be disturbed, 
nor supplied with fresh fuel, for some considerable time after — 
the meat is laid down. Spit the joint and place it very far from 
the fire at first; keep it constantly basted, and when it is two 
parts done, move it nearer to the fire that it may be properly 
browned; but guard carefully against it being burned. A few 
minutes before it is taken from the spit, sprinkle a little fine 
salt over it, baste it thoroughly with its own dripping, or with 
butter, and dredge it with flour: as soon as the froth is well 
risen, dish, and serve the meat. Or, to avoid the necessity of 
the frothing which is often greatly objected to on account of the 
raw taste retained by the fiour, dredge the roast liberally soon 

. after it is first laid to the fire; the flour will then form a savoury 
incrustation upon it, and assist to prevent the escape of its juices. — 
When meat or poultry is wrapped in buttered paper it must not 
be fioured until this is removed, which should be fifteen or 
twenty minutes before either is served. 

Remember always to draw back the dripping-pan when the 
fire has to be stirred, or when fresh coals are thrown on, that 
the cinders and ashes may not fall into it. 

When meat is very lean, aslice of butter, or a small quantity 
of clarified dripping should be melted in the pan to baste it with 
at.first; though the use of the latter should be scrupulously 
avoided for poultry, or any delicate meats, as the flavour it 
imparts is to many persons peculiarly objectionable. Let the 
spit be kept bright and clean, and wipe it before the meat is put 
on; balance the joint well upon it, that it may turn steadily, 
and if needful secure it with screw-skewers. A cradle spit, 
_which is so constructed that it contains the meat in a sort of 
framework, instead of passing through it, may be often very 
advantageously used instead of an ordinary one, as the perfora- 
tion of the meat by this last must always occasion some escape 
of the juices ; and it is, moreover, particularly to be objected to 
in roasting joints or poultry which have been boned and filled 
with forcemeat. The cradle spit (for which see “Turkey 
Boned and Forced,” Chapter XII.) is much better suited to 
these, as well as to a sucking pig, sturgeon, salmon, and other 
large fish; but it is not very commonly to be found in our 
kitchens, many of which exhibit a singular scantiness of the 
conveniences which facilitate the labours of the cook. 

For heavy and substantial joints, a quarter of an hour is gene- 
rally allowed for every pound of meat; and with a sound fire 
and frequent basting, will be found sufficient when the process 
is conducted in the usual manner; but by the slow method, as we 
shall designate it, almost double the time will be required. Pork, 
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veal, and lamb, should always be well roasted ; but many eaters 
prefer mutton and beef rather under-dressed, though some per- 
sons have a strong objection to the sight even of any meat that 
is not thoroughly cooked. 

Joints which are thin in proportion to their weight, require 
less of the fire than thick and solid ones. Ribs of beef, for 
example, will be sooner ready to serve than an equal weight of 
the rump, round, or sirloin; and the neck or shoulder of mut- 
ton, or spare rib of pork, than the leg. 

When to preserve the succulence of the meat is more an 
object than to economize fuel, beef and mutton should be laid at 
twice the usual distance from the fire, and allowed to remain so 
until they are perfectly heated through ; the roasting, so ma- 
naged, will of course be slow ; and from three hours and a half 
to four hours will be necessary to cook by this method a leg of 
mutton of ordinary size, for which two hours would amply suf- 
fice in a common way ; but the flesh will be remarkably tender, 
and the flew of gravy from it most abundant. It should not be 
drawn near the fire until within the last hour, and should then 
be placed only so close as to brown it properly. No kind of 
roast indeed should at any time be allowed to take colour too 
quickly ; it should be heated gradually, and kept at least at a 
moderate distance from the fire until it is nearly done, or the 
outside will be dry and hard, if not burned, while the inside will 
be only half cooked. 


STEAM!NG. 
The application of steam to culinary 


purposes is becoming very general in 
our kitchens at the present day, espe- § 
cially in those of large establishments, 
many of which are furnished with liacoe 

apparatus for its use, so admirably \V 

constructed, and so complete, that the 

process may be conducted on an ex- 

tensive scale, with very slight trouble 

to the cook; and with the further  52u°ePa™ with Steamer. 
advantage of being at a distance from the fire, the steam being 
conveyed by pipes to the vessels intended to receive it. Fish, 
butcher’s meat, poultry, vegetables, puddings, maccaroni, and 
rice, are all subjected to its action, instead of being immersed in 
water, as in simple boiling ; and the result is to many persons 
perfectly satisfactory; though, as there is a difference of 
opinion amongst first-rate cooks, with regard to the comparative ° 
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merits of the two modes of dressing meat and /ish, a trial shoul¢ 
be given to the steaming, on a small scale, before any grea 
expenses are incurred for it, which may be done easily with « 
common saucepan or boiler, fitted like the one shown above. 
with a simple tin steamer. Servants not accustomed to the use 
of these, should be warned against boiling in the vessel itself 
any thing of coarse or strong flavour, when the article steamed 
is of a delicate nature. ‘The vapour from soup containing 
onions, for example, would haye a very bad effect on a sweet 
pudding especially, and on many other dishes. Care and dis- 
cretion, therefore, must be exercised on this point. By means 
of a kettle fixed over it, the steam of the boiler in the kitchen 
range, may be made available for cooking, in the way shown by 
the engraving, which exhibits fish, - 
potatoes, and their sauces, all in 
progress of steaming at the same 
time.* The limits of our work do 
not permit us to enter at much 
length upon this subject, but the 
reader who may wish to under- 
stand the nature of steam, and the 
various modes in which its agency 
may be applied to domestic pur- 
poses, will do well to consult Mr. — 
Webster's excellent work,f of which we have more particularly 
spoken in another chapter. The quite inexperienced cook may 
require to be told, that any article of food which is to be cooked 
by steam in a saucepan of the form exhibited in the first of the 
engravings of this section, must be prepared exactly as for 
boiling, and laid into the sort of strainer affixed to the top of 
the saucepan; and that water, or some other kind of liquid, 
must be put into the saucepan itself, and kept boiling in it, the » 
lid being first closely fixed into the steamer. 


STEWING. 


This. very wholesome, convenient, and economical mode of 
cookery is by no means so well understood nor profited by in 
England as on the continent, where its advantages are fully 
appreciated. So very small a quantity of fuel is necessary to 
sustain the gentle degree of ebullition which it requires, that 
this alone would recommend it to the careful housekeeper; but 


* Invented and sold by Mr. Evans, Fish-street Hill. 
+ Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy. LONGMAN & Co. a. 
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if the process be skilfully 
conducted, meat softly 
stoved or stewed, in close- 
shutting, or luted vessels, 
is in every respect equal, if | 
not superior, to that which 
is roasted ; but it must be 
simmered only, and in the 
gentlest possible manner, 
or, instead of being ten- 
der, nutritious, and highly 
palatable, it will be dry, 
hard, and _ indigestible. 
The common cooking stoves in this country, as they have 
hitherto been constructed, have rendcred the exact regula- 
tion of heat which stewing requires rather difficult; and 
the smoke and blaze of a large coal fire are very unfavourable 
to many other modes of cookery as well. The French have 
generally the advantage of the embers:and ashes of the wood 
which is their ordinary fuel; and they have always, in addit on, 
a stove of this construction in which charcoal or brazse (for 
explanation of this word, see remarks on preserving, Chapter 
Saag aes is burned; and upon which their stewpans can, 
when there is occasion, be left un-  =~——-_—————— 
covered, without the danger of ~.Z/ Za/ l-\ s 
their contents being spoiled, which | 

there generally is with us. It is 
true that of late great improve- 
ments have been made in our own 
stoves; and the hot plates, or hearths 
with which the kitchens of good houses are always furnished, 
are admirably adapted to the simmering system; but when the 
cook has not the convenience of one, the stewpans must be 
placed on trevets high above the fire, and be constantly watched, 
and moved, as occasion may require, nearer to, or further from 
the flame. 

No copper vessels from which the inner tinning is in the 
slightest degree worn away should be used ever for this or for 
any other kind of cookery; or not health only, but life itself, 
may be endangered by them.* We have ourselves seen a dish 


Hot Plate, or Hearth. 


* Sugar, being an antidote to the poisonous effects of verdigris, should be 
plentifully taken, dissolved in water, so as to form quite a syrup, by persons who 
may unfortunately have partaken of any dish into which this dangerous ingre- 
dient has entered. 


- 4 . 1 
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of acid fruit which had been boiled without sugar, in a copper 
pan from which the tin lining was half worn away, coated with 
verdigris after it had become cold; and from the careless habits — 
of the person who had prepared it, the chances were greatly in 
favour of its being served to’ a family afterwards, if it had not 
been accidently discovered. Salt acts upon the copper in the 
same manner as acids: vegetables, too, from the portion of the 
latter which they contain, have the same injurious effect ; and — 
the greatest danger results from allowing preparations contain- 
ing any of these to become cold (or cool) in the stewpan, in 
contact with the exposed part of the copper in the inside. 
Thick, well-tinned iron saucepans will answer for all the ordi- 
nary purposes of common English cookery, even for stewing, 
provided. they have tightly-fitting lids to prevent the escape of 
the steam; but the copper ones are of more convenient form, 
and better adapted to a superior order of cookery. 

We shall have occasion to speak more particularly in another — 
part of this work, of the German enamelled stewpans, so safe, — 
and so well suited, from the extreme nicety of the composition, 
resembling earthenware or china, with which they are lined, to 
all delicate compounds. ‘The cook should be warned, however, 
that they retain the heat so long, that the contents will boil for 
several minutes after they are removed from the fire, and this — 
must be guarded against when they have reached the exact 
point, at which further boiling would have a bad effect; as — 
would be the case with some preserves, and other sweets. 


> ™~ 


BROILING. 


Broiling is the best possible mode of cooking and of preserv- 

ing the flavour of several kinds of fish, amongst which we may 

= specify mackerel and whitings ;* 

it is also incomparably superior to 

frying for steaks and cutlets, espe- ~ 
cially of beef and mutton; and it 
is far better adapted, also, to the 
preparation of food for invalids ; 
but it should be carefully done, 
for if the heat be too fierce, the 
outside of the meat will bescorched 
+ and hardened so as to render it 

A Conjurer. uneatable; and if, on the con- : 

* Salmon broiled in slices, is a favourite dish with eaters who like the full rich 


flavonr of the fish preserved, as it is much more luscious (but less delicate) 
dressed thus than when it is boiled. The slices should be cut from an inch to an 
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rtary, it be too gentle, the gravy will be drawn out, and yet the 

flesh will remain so entirely without firmness, as to be unplea- 

sant eating. A brisk fire perfectly free from smoke, a very 

clean gridiron, tender meat, a dish and plates as hot as they can 

be, and great despatch in sending it to table when done, are all 

essential to the serving of a good broil. The gridiron should be 

well heated, and rubbed with mutton suet before the meat is 

laid on, and it should bé placed slopingly over the fire, that the 

fat may run off to the back of the grate, instead of falling on 

the live coals and smoking the meat: if this precaution should 

not prevent its making an occasional blaze, lift the gridiron 

quickly beyond the reach of the smoke, and hold it away until 

the fire is clear again. Steaks and chops should be turned 
often, that the juices may be kept in, and that they may be 

equally done in every part. If, for this purpose, it should be 

necessary, for want of steak-tongs, to use a fork, it should be 

passed through the outer skin, or fat of the steak, but never 

stuck into the lean, as by that means much of the gravy will 

escape. Most eaters prefer broiled beef or mutton, rather 
under-dressed ; but pork chops should always be thoroughly 

cooked. When a fowl or any other bird is cut asunder before | 
it is broiled, the inside should first be laid to the fire: this 

should be done with kidneys also. Fish is less dry, and of bet- 

ter flavour, as well as less liable to be smoked, if it be wrapped 

in a thickly buttered sheet of writing paper before it is placed. 

on the gridiron. For the more delicate-skinned kinds, the bars 

should be rubbed with chalk instead of suet, when the paper is 

omitted. Cutlets, or meat in any other form, when egged and . 
crumbed for broiling, should afterwards be dipped into clarified 
butter, or sprinkled with it plentifully, as the egg-yolk and 
bread will otherwise form too dry a crust. upon it. French 
cooks season their cutlets both with salt and pepper, and brush 
a little oil or butter over them to keep them moist; but unless 
this be done, no seasoning of salt should be given them until 
they are just ready to be dished: the French method is a very 
good one. 


inch and a half thick, and taken from the middle of a very fresh salmon; they 
may be seasoned with cayenne only, and slowly broiled over a very clear fire; 
or, folded in buttered paper before they are laid on the gridiron; or, lightly 
brushed with cil, and highly seasoned; or, dipped into egg-yolks and then into 
the finest crumbs mixed with salt, spice, and plenty of minced herbs, then 
sprinkled with clarified butter; but in whichever way they are prepared they will 
require to be gently broiled, with every precaution against their being smoked. 
From half to three quarters of an hour will cook them. Dried salmon cut int 

thin slices, is merely warmed through over a slow fire. : 


M 
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Steaks or cutlets may be quickly cooked 
with a sheet or two of lighted paper only, 
in the apparatus shown in the preceding 
page, and called a conjurer. Lift off the 
cover and lay in the meat properly sea- 
soned, with a small slice of butter under it, 
and insert the lighted paper in the aper- 
» ture shown in the’plate; in from eight to 
|| ten minutes the meat will be done, and 
» found to be remarkably tender, and very 
palatable: it must be turned and moved 
occasionally during the process. This is an 
| especially convenient mode of cooking for 
| persons whose hours of dining are rendered 
uncertain by the nature of their avocations. 
For medical men engaged in extensive 
country practice it has been often proved 
so. The conjurer costs but a few shillings. Another form of 
this economical apparatus, with which a pint of water may be 
made to boil by means of only a sheet of paper wrapped round 
a@ cone, in the inside, is shown in the second plate. 


FRYING. 

This is an operation, which, though 
apparently very simple, requires to be 
more carefully and skilfully conducted 
than it commonly is. Its success de- 
pends principally on allowing the fat to 

Sauté Pan. attain the exact degree of heat which 
shall give firmness, without too quick browning or scorching, 
before anything is laid into the pan; for if this be neglected 
the article fried will be saturated with the fat, and remain pale 
and flaccid. When the requisite degree of colour is acquired 
before the cooking is complete, the pan should be placed high 
above the fire, that it may be continued slowly to the proper 
point. Steaks. and cutlets should be seasoned with salt and 
pepper, and dredged on both sides lightly with flour before 
they are laid into the pan, in which they should be often 
moved an turned, that they may be equally done, and that 
they may not stick nor burn to it. From ten to fifteen minutes 
will fry them. They should be evenly sliced, about the same 
thickness as for broiling, and‘neatly trimmed and divided in the 


first instance. Lift them into a hot dish when done; pour the . 


fat from the pan, and throw in a small slice of butter; stir to 


' 
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this a large teaspoonful of flour, brown it gently, and pour in 
by degrees a quarter-pint of hot broth or water; shake the pan 
well round, add pepper, salt, and a little good catsup, or any 
other store sauce which may be preferred to it, and pour the 
gravy over the steaks: this is the most common mode of saucing 
«and serving them. 

Minute directions for fish, and others for omlets, and for 

different. preparations of batter, are given in their proper 
places; but we must again observe, that a very small frying- 
pan (scarcely larger than a dinner-plate) is necessary for many 
of these ; and, indeed, the large and thick one suited to meat 
and fish, and used commonly for them, is altogether unfit for 
nicer purposes. 

The sauté-pan, shown in the preceding page, is much used by 
French cooks instead of a frying-pan ; it is more particularly 
convenient for tossing quickly over the fire small collops, or 
aught else which requires but little cooking. | 

All fried dishes, which are not sauced, should be served ex- 
tremely dry, upon a neatly-folded damask cloth: they are best 
drained, upon a sieve reversed, placed before the fire. 

A wire basket of this form is Bele 
convenient for frying parsley 
and other herbs. It must be 
placed in a pan well filled with 
fat, and lifted out quickly 
when the herbs are done: they 
may likewise be crisped in it 
over a clear fire, without being fried. 


Wire Basket for Frying. 


BAKING, 


The oven may be used with 
advantage for many purposes of 
cookery, for which it is not 
commonly put into requisition. 
Calves’ feet, covered with a pro- 
per proportion of water, may be 
reduced to a strong jelly if lett in 
it for some hours; the half-head, | 
boned and rolled, will be found 
excellent eating, if laid, with the 
bones, into a deep pan and baked 
quite tender in sufficient broth, American Oven.* 


“ By means of this oven, which, from its construction, reflects the heat very 


es 
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or water, to keep it covered in every part until done; good soup 
also may be made in the same way, the usual ingredients being 
at once added to the meat, with the exception of the vegetables, 
which will not become tender if put into cold liquor, and should 
therefore be thrown in after it begins to simmer. Baking is 
likewise one of the best modes of dressing various kinds of fish : 
pike and red mullet amongst others. Salmon cut into thick 
slices, freed from the skin, well seasoned with spice, mixed with 
salt (and with minced herbs, at pleasure), then arranged evenly 
in a dish, and covered thickly with crumbs of bread, moistened 
with clarified butter, as directed in Chapter II., for baked soles, 
and placed in the oven for about half an hour, will be found very: 
rich and highly flavoured. Part of the middle of the salmon 
left entire, well cleaned, and thoroughly dried, then seasoned, 
and securely wrapped in two or three folds of thickly buttered 
paper, will also prove excellent eating, if gently baked. (This: 
may likewise be roasted in a Dutch oven, either folded in the: 
paper, or left without it, and basted with butter.) 

Hams, when freshly cured, and not over salted, if neatly 
trimmed, and closely wrapped in a coarse paste, are both more 
juicy, and of finer flavour baked than boiled. . Savoury or 
pickled beef, too, put into a deep pan, with a little gravy, and’ 
plenty of butter, or chopped suet on the top, to prevent the 
outside from becoming dry; then covered with paste, or with 
several folds of thick paper, and set into a moderate oven for 
four or five hours, or even longer, if it be of large weight, is an 
excellent dish. A goose, a leg of pork, and a sucking pig, if 
properly attended to while in the oven, are said to be nearly, or 
quite as good as if roasted; but baking is both an unpalatable 
and an unprofitable mode of cooking joints of meat in general, 
though its great convenience to many persons who have but few 
other facilities for obtaining the luxury of a hot dinner renders 
it a very common one. 

It is usual to raise meat from the dish in which it is sent to 
the oven by placing it, properly skewered, on a stand, so as to 
allow potatoes or a batter pudding to be baked under it. A few 
button onions, freed from the outer skin, or three or four large 
ones, cut in halves, are sometimes put beneath a shoulder of 
mutton. ‘wo sheets of paper spread separately with a thick 


strongly, bread, cakes, and pies, can be perfectly well baked before a large ciear 


fire; but, as we have stated in another part of our work, the consumption of fuel. 


necessary to the process renders it far from economical. A spit has lately been 
introduced into some of the American ovens, converting them at once into 
portable and convenient 1easters. 


we 
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‘layer of butter, clarified marrow, or any other fat, and fastened 
‘securely over the outside of a joint, will prevent its being too 
much dried by the fierce heat of the oven. A few spoonsful of 
water or gravy should be poured into the dish with potatoes, 
and a little salt sprinkled over them. 

A celebrated French cook recommends braising in the oven: 
that is to say, after the meat has been arranged in the usual 
‘manner, and just brought to boil over the fire, that the braising 
pan, closely stopped, should be put into a moderate oven, for the 
same length of time as would be required to stew the meat 
perfectly tender. 


BRAISING. 


Braising is but a more expen- 
sive mode of stewing meat. The 
following French recipe will ex- 
plain the process. We would 
observe, however, that the layers 
of beef or veal, in which the joint 
to be braised is imbedded, can 
afterwards be converted into ex- 
cellent soup, gravy, or glaze ; and. English Braising-pan. 
that there need, in consequence, be no waste, nor any unreason- 
able.degree of expense attending it; but it is a troublesome. 
process, and quite as good a result may be obtained by simmer- 
‘Ing the meat in very strong gravy. Should the flavour of the 
bacon be considered an advantage, slices of it can be laid over 
the article braised, and secured to it with a fillet of tape. 

“ To braise the inside (or small fillet, as it is called in France) 
of a strloin of beef’: Raise the fillet clean from the joint; and 
with a sharp knife stripoff. all the skin, leaving the surface of the 
meat as smooth as possible ; have ready some strips of unsmoked 
bacon, half as thick as your little finger, roll them in a mix- 
ture of thyme finely minced, spices in powder, and a little pepper 
and salt. Lard the fillet quite through with these, and tie it 
round with tape in any shape you choose. Line the bottom of 
a stewpan (or braising-pan) with slices of bacon; next put in a 
layer of beef, or veal, four onions, two bay-leaves, two carrots, 
and a bunch of. sweet herbs, and place the fillet on them. 
Cover it with slices of bacon, put some trimmings of meat all 
round it, and pour on to it half a pint of good bouillon or gravy. 
Let it stew as gently as possible for two hours and a half; take 
it up, and keep it very hot; strain, and reduce the gravy by 
quick boiling until it is thick enough to glaze with; brush the 
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meat over with it; put the rest in the dish with the fillet, after 
neo tape has been removed from it, and send it directly to 
table.” 

Equal parts of Madeira and gravy are sometimes used to 
moisten the meat. 

No attempt should be made to braise a joint in any vessel 

that is not very nearly of its own size. 
_ A round of buttered paper is generally put over the more 
_ delicate kinds of braised meat, to prevent their being browned 
__ by the fire, which in France is put round the lid of the braising- 
_ pan, in a groove made on purpose to contain it. The embers of 
a wood fire mixed with the hot ashes, are best adapted to sustain 
the “aches but gentle degree of heat required for this mode of 
cooking. 

The pan shown at the head of this section, with a closely 
. fitting copper tray, serving for the 
cover, is used commonly in Eng- 
land for braising; but a stewpan 
of modern form, or any other 
vessel which will admit of embers 
being placed upon the lid, will 
answer for the purpose as well. 

Copper Stewpan. Common cooks sometimes stew 

meat in a mixture of butter and water, and call ct braising. 


LARDING. 


———_——— eee) 
See eee 


Larding Pins. 


Cut into slices, of the same length and thickness, some bacon 


of the finest quality ; trim away the outsides, place the slices 
evenly upon each other, and with a sharp knife divide them 
obliquely into small strips of equal size. For pheasants, par- 
tridges, hares, fowls, and fricandeaux, the bacon should be about 
the eighth of an inch square, and two inches in length; but for 
meat which is to be larded quite through, instead of on the 
outside merely, the bits of bacon (properly called lardoons) must 
be at least the third of an inch square. 

In general, the breasts only of birds are larded, the backs and 
thighs of hares, and the whole of the upper surface of a frican- 
deau: these should be thickly covered with small lardoons, 


ae il -sa 
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placed at regular intervals, and in lines which intersect each 
other, so as to form rather minute diamonds. 

The following directions for larding a pheasant will serve 
equally for poultry, or for other kinds of game :— 

Secure ‘one end of the bacon in a slight larding-pin, and on 
the point of this take up sufficient of the flesh of the bird to 
hold the lardoon firmly ; draw the pin through it, and part of 
the bacon, of which the two ends should be left of equal length. 
Proceed thus, until the breast of the pheasant is entirely gar- 
nished with lardoons, when it ought to resemble in appearance 
a cake thickly stuck with slips of almonds. 

The larger strips of bacon, after being rolled in a high sea- 
soning of minced herbs and spices, are used to lard the inside 
of meat, and they should be proportioned to its thickness, as 
they must be passed quite through it. For example: a four- 
inch slice from a rump of beef will require lardoons of very 


nearly that length, which must be drawn through with a large: 


larding-pin, and left in it, with the ends just out of sight on 
either side. 

In France, truffles, anchovies, slices of tongue, and of fat, 
all trimmed into proper shape, are occasionally used for larding. 
The bacon employed there for the purpose is cured without any 
saltpetre (as this would redden the white meats), and it is never 
smoked: the receipt for it wilt be found in Chapter XI. 


A turkey is sometimes larded with alternate lardoons of fat — 


bacon and of bullock’s tongue, which has been pickled but 
not dried: we apprehend that the lean of a half-boiled ham, 
of good colour, could answer the purpose quite as well, or 
better. | 

Larding the surface of meat, poultry, or game, gives it a good 
appearance, but it is a more positive improvement to meat of a 
dry nature to interlard the inside with large lardoons of well- 
seasoned, delicate, striped English bacon. 


BONING. 

Very minute directions being given in other parts of our 
volume for this, we confine ourselves here to the following 
rules :—in disengaging the flesh from it, work the knife always 
close to the bone, and take every care not to pierce the outer 
skin. 


TO BLANCH MEAT OR VEGETABLES. 
This is merely to throw either into a pan of boiling water for 


* 


* 
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a few minutes, which gives firmness to the first, and is necessary 
for some modes of preparing vegetables. . 
« The breast only of a bird is sometimes held in the water 
while it boils, to render it firm for larding. To preserve the 
whiteness of meat, and the bright green of vegetables, they are 
lifted from the water after they have boiled a few minutes, 
and are thrown immediately into spring water, and left till 
cold. . 
- 5 to 10 minutes. 


GLAZING. 


This process we have explained 
at the article Glaze, Chapter III. 
The surface of the meat should be 
covered evenly, with two or three 
separate layers of the glaze, which, 
Jif properly made, soon becomes 
firm. A ham should be well dried 
in the oven before it is laid on. 
Cutlets of all kinds may be glazed 
before they are sent to table, with 
very good effect. The figure above 
7 represents a glaze-pot and brush, 
used for heating and applying the preparation: a jar placed in 
a pan of boiling water may be substituted for the first, when it 
is not at hand. , 


TOASTING, 
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_ A very cheap apparatus, by which chops can be dressed before 
a clear fire, is shown by the first of these figures; and the second : 
is peculiarly convenient when bread or muffins are required to 
be toasted expeditiously and in large quantities, without much 
time and attention being bestowed upon them. ; 
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To brown the surface of a dish without baking or placing it at 
| the jire. 

This is done with a salamander, as it is called, formed like the 
engraving below; it is heated in the fire, and held over the dish 
sufficiently near to give it colour. It is very much used in a 
superior order of cookery. A kitchen shovel is sometimes sub- 
stituted for it on an emergency. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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No , No. 
1, Sirloin. 11. Middle Rib. (Four Ribs.) 
2. Rump. 12, Chuck Rib. (Three Ribs.) 
3. Edge-bone. 13, Shoulder, or Leg of Mutton 
4, Buttock, or Round. Piece. 
5. Mouse Buttock. 14. Brisket. 
6. Veiny Piece. 15. Clod. 
7. Thick Flank. 16. Neck. 
- 8, Thin Flank. 17, Shin, 
: 9. Leg. 18. Cheek, 
~ 10. Fore Rib. (Five Ribs.) 
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TO CHOOSE BEEF. 


If young and freshly killed, the lean of ox-beef will be 
smoothly grained, and of a fine, healthy, carnation-red, the 
fat rather white than yellow, and the suet white and firm. 
Heiftr-beef is more closely grained, and rather less bright of 
colour, the bones are considerably smaller, and the fat of a purer 
white. 

Of bull-beef we only speak to warn our readers, that it is of all 
meat the coarsest and the most rank in flavour. It may be 
known by its dark hue, its close tough fibre, and the scanty 
proportion, bad appearance, and strong odour of its fat. 

In choice and well-fed beef, the lean will be found intergrained 
with fat: very lean meat is always of an inferior quality. 

The ribs, the sirloin, and the rump, are the proper joints for 
roasting. The round, or buttock, the edgebone, the second 
round, or mouse-buttock, the shin, the brisket, the shoulder or leg 
of mutton piece, and the clod may be boiled or stewed. ‘The 
neck is generally used for soup or gravy; and the thin flank for 
collaring. The best steaks are cut from the middle of the rump; 
the next best from the veiny piece, or from the chuck-rib. The 
inside of the sirloin, commonly used for the purpose in France, 
makes by far the most delicate steaks; but though exceedingly 
tender, they are considered by English epicures to be wanting 
in flavour. 

The finest part of the sirloin is the chump-end, which contains 
the larger portion of the fillet: of the ribs, the middle ones are 
those generally preferred by experienced housekeepers. 


‘TO ROAST SIRLOIN, OR RIBS OF BEEF. 


Let the joint hang as long as it can possibly be kept perfectly 
sweet. When it is first brought in, remove the pipe of marrow 
which runs along the backbone; and cut out the kernels from 
the fat. Be very careful in summer to guard it from flies; 
examine it frequently in warm or damp weather ; and scrape oft 
with a knife, or wipe away with a dry cloth, any moisture which 
may appear on the surface: when this has been done, dust some 
powdered ginger or pepper over it. Unless the joint should be 
very large, its appearance will be improved by taking off the 
ends of the bones, which may then be laid in salt for a few days, 
and afterwards boiled. Spit the beef firmly; keep it far back 
from the fire until it is well heated through; baste it constantly; 
and proceed as directed in the general rules for roasting (see 
page 155). Persons who object to meat being frothed for table, 
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have it dredged with flour when it is first placed at the fire, and 
sprinkled with fine salt when it is nearly done. It is not neces- 
sary to paper the fat of beef, as many cooks direct, if proper 
attention be given to it while roasting. 

As a general rule, it may be observed, that when the steam 
from the meat draws strongly towards the fire, it is nearly or 
quite ready to serve. The time required to roast. it will depend 
on the state of the weather,* the size and strength of the fire, 
the thickness of the joint, the use or non-use of a meat-screen 
or reflector, the general temperature of the kitchen, and other 
contingencies. A quarter of an hour for each pound of meat 
is commonly allowed for solid, heavy joints, and, if the direc- 
tions we have given be attended to, this will not be found too 
much even for persons who prefer beef somewhat rere: it must 
be left longer at the fire if wished very thoroughly roasted, and 
quite double the usual time when the plan we have noticed at 
page 157, is adopted. When likely to be sent to table hashed, 
minced, or dressed a second time in any way, the juices of the 
meat should be dried up as little as possible when it is first 
cooked. 

ROAST RUMP OF BEEF. 


As this joint is generally too large to serve whole, as much of 
it as will form a handsome dish should be cut from the chump 
end to roast. It must be managed as the sirloin, to which it is 
commonly preferred by connoisseurs. When boned and rolled 
into the form of a fillet of veal, as it sometimes is, nearly or 
quite an additional hour should be allowed to dress it. 


TO ROAST PART OF A ROUND OF BEEF. 


The natural division of the meat will show where the silver 
side of the round is to be separated from the upper or tongue 
side, which is the proper part for roasting, and which will be 
found equally good and profitable for the purpose, if allowed to 
hang as long as it can be kept sweet before it is dressed. Care 
should be taken in dividing the meat, not to pierce the inner 
skin. The silver side, with the udder, if there should be one 
to the joint, may be pickled, spiced, or simply salted, and will 
be excellent either way. The outside fat should be drawn 
tightly round the remainder of the beef, which must be firmly 
skewered, or bound with tape, to keep it in form. It will 

* The meat will be much sooner done in hot weather than in cold. If frozen, 
it must be thawed very gradually before it is put to the fire, or no length of 


time will roast it; this wili be effected better by laying it into cold water for some 
hours before it is wanted, than by any other means, 
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require long roasting at a strong, steady fire, and should be — 
kept constantly basted. 
Beef, 14 Ibs.: 43 to 5 hours. . 
Obs.—We think that larding the beef quite through with 
large lardoons of firm fat, of udder, or of bacon, would be an 
improvement ; and we ought also to observe, that unless it be 
young and of fine quality, it will not answer well for roasting. 


TO ROAST A FILLET OF BEEF. 


Raise the fillet from the inside of the sirloin, or from part of 
it, with a sharp knife; leave the fat on, trim off the skin, lard 
it through, or all over, or roast it, quite plain; baste it with 
butter, and send it very hot to table, with tomata sauce, or sauce 
piquante, or eschalot sauce, in atureen. It is sometimes served 
with brown gravy or currant jelly : it should then be garnished 
with forcemeat-balls, made as for hare. If not very large, an 
hour and a quarter will roast it well with a brisk fire. 

Obs.—The remainder of the joint may be boned, rolled, and 
roasted, or braised; or made into meat cakes; or served as a 
_ miniature round of beef. 

1 hour, 15 minutes. 


ROAST BEEF STEAK. 


If extremely tender, a large slice from the middle of the 
rump will make an excellent small dish of roast meat, when a 
joint is not easily to be procured. Let it be smoothly cut, from 
an inch to an inch and a half thick, flattened on a table, and 
the inside sprinkled with a little fine salt and cayenne, or com- 
mon pepper. Make a roll of forcemeat, as No. 1 (page 143), 
adding, at pleasure, a flavouring of minced onion or eschalot, — 
and increasing the quantity of spices; place this on one end of 
the steak, and roll it up tightly in it; skewer and bind the meat 
so that the forcemeat cannot escape, fasten a buttered paper 
over it, and roast it an hour and a half, or more, according to 
its size. ‘Twenty minutes before it is served, take off the paper, 
and fiour the meat, which should be kept well basted with but- 
ter all the time it is roasting. Send brown gravy to table with 
it, and pour a little over the beef. 

1} hour, or more. 


TO BROIL BEEF STEAKS. 


The steaks should be from half to three quarters of an inch > 
thick, equally sliced, and freshly cut from the middle of a well 
kept, finely grained, and tender rump of beef. ‘They should he- 


if 
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neatly trimmed, and once or twice divided, if very large. The 
fire, as we have already said in the general directions for broil- 
ing (page 160), must be strong and clear. The bars of the 
gridiron should be thin, and not very close together. When 
they are thoroughly heated, without being sufficiently burning 
to scorch the meat, wipe and rub.them with fresh mutton suet ; 
next pepper the steaks slightly, but never season them with 
salt before they are dressed; lay them on the gridiron, and 
when done on one side, turn them on the other, being careful to 
catch, in the’ dish in which they are to be sent to table, any 
gravy which may threaten to drain from them when they are 
moved. Let them be served the instant they are taken from the 
fire; and have ready at the moment, dish, cover, and plates, as 
hot as they can be. From eight to ten minutes will be sufficient 
to broil steaks for the generality of eaters, arid more than 
enough for those who like them but partially done. 

Genuine amateurs seldom take prepared sauce or gravy with 
their steaks, as they consider the natural juices of the meat suf- 
ficient. When any accompaniment to them is desired, a small 
lores of choice mushroom catsup may be warmed in the dish 
that is heated to receive them; and which, when the not very 
refined flavour of a raw eschalot is liked, as it is by some eaters, 
may previously be rubbed with one, of which the large end has 
been cut off. A thin slice or two of fresh butter is sometimes 
laid under the steaks, where it soon melts and mingles with the 
gravy which flows from them. The appropriate tureen sauces 
for broiled beef steaks are onion, tomata, oyster, eschalot, hot 
horseradish, and brown cucumber, or mushroom‘sauce, 

Obs. 1.—We have departed a little in this receipt from our 
previous instructions for broiling, by recommending that the 
steaks should be turned but once, instead of “often,” as all 
great authorities on the subject direct. By trying each method, 
our readers will be able to decide for themselves upon the pre- 
ferable one: we can only say, that we have never eaten steaks 
so excellent as those which have been dressed exactly in accord- 
ance with the receipt we have just given, and we have taken 
infinite pains to ascertain the really best mode of preparing 
this very favourite English dish, which so constantly makes its 
appearance both carelessly cooked and ill served, especially at 
private tables. 

Obs. 1.—It is a good plan to throw a few bits of charcoal on 
the fire some minutes before the steaks are laid down, as they 
give forth a strong heat without any smoke. 4 

The upright gridirons, by which meat is rather toasted than 
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broiled, though used in many kitchens and generally pronounced 

exceedingly convenient, where they have been tried, do not 

appear to us so well adapted for dressing steaks as those of less 

casa fashion, which are placed over, instead of before the 
e. 


BEEF STEAKS A LA FRANGAISE. 


The inside of the sirloin freed from skin, and cut evenly into 
round quarter-inch slices, should properly be used for these ; but 
when it cannot be obtained, part of the ramp must be substituted 
for it. Season the steaks with fine salt and pepper, brush them 
with a little clarified butter, and boil them over a clear, brisk 
fire. Mix a teaspoonful of parsley, minced extremely fine, with 
a large slice of fresh butter, a little cayenne, and a small quan- 


tity of salt. When the steaks are done, put the mixture into the. 


dish intended for them, and lay them upon it; garnish them 
plentifully with fried potatoes. It is an improvement to squeeze 
the juice of half lemon on the butter, before the meat is heaped 
over it. The potatoes should be sliced rather thin, coloured of 
a fine brown, and placed evenly round the meat. 


v 


BEEF STEAKS A LA FRANCAISE (ENTREE.) 
(Another Receipt.) 


Cut the beef into small thin steaks as above, season them with 
fine salt and pepper, dredge them lightly with flour, and fry 
them in butter over a brisk fire; arrange them in a chain round 
a very hot dish, and pour into the centre the olive sauce of 
page 124. . 


STEWED BEEF STEAK (ENTREE). 


This may be cut from one to two inches thick, and the time 
of stewing it must be proportioned to its size. Dissolve a slice 
of butter in a large saucepan or stewpan, and brown the steak 
on both sides, moving it often that it may not burn; then shake 
in a little flour, and when it is coloured pour in by degrees 
rather more than sufficient broth or water to cover the meat. 
When it boils, season it with salt, take off the scum, slice in one 
onion, a carrot or two, and half a turnip; add a small bunch of 
sweet herbs, and stew the steak very softly from two hours and 
a half to three hours. A quarter of an hour before it is served, 
stir well into the gravy three teaspoonsful of rice flour smoothly 
mixed with a little cayenne, half a wineglassful of mushroom 


‘ 


catsup, and a slight seasoning of spice. A teaspoonful of currie 


powder, in addition, will improve both the flavour and the ap- 


y 


Y 
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pearance of the sauce. The onion is sometimes browned with 
the meat; and the quantity is considerably increased. Eschalots 
may be used instead, where their strong flavour is approved. 
A few button-mushrooms, stewed from twenty to thirty minutes 
with the meat, will render the catsup unnecessary. Wine, or 
-any favourite store sauce, can be added at will. 
_ 23 to 3 hours. 


FRIED BEEF STEAK. 


We have little to add here to the directions of page 162, which 
are sufficient to enable the cook to send a dish of fried steaks 
to table properly dressed. Currie sauce, highly onioned, is fre- 
quently seryed with them. 


BEEF STEAK STEWED IN ITS OWN: GRAVY. 
. (Good and wholesome.) 


_ Trimall the fat and skin from a rump steak of nearly an 
inch thick, and divide it once or twice; just dip it into cold 
water, let it drain for an instant, sprinkle it on both sides with 
pepper, and then flour it rather thickly ; lay it quite flat into a 
well-tinned iron saucepan or stewpan, which has been rinsed 
with cold water, of which a tablespoonful should be left in it. 
Place it over (not upon) a very gentle fire, and keep it just sim- 
mering from an hour and a half to an hour and three quarters, 
when, if the meat be good, it will have become perfectly tender. 
Add salt to it when it first begins to boil, and turn it when 
rather more than half done. A couple of spoonsful of gravy, 
half as much catsup, and a slight seasoning of spice, would, to 
many tastes, improve this dish, of which, however, the great 
recommendation is its wholesome simplicity, which renders it 
suitable to the most delicate stomach. A thick mutton cutlet 
from the middle of the leg is excellent dressed thus. 
1} to 12 hour. 


BEEF OR MUTTON CAKE. 
(Very good.) 


Chop two pounds of lean and very tender beef or mutton, 
with three quarters of a pound of beef suet; mix them well, 
and season them with a dessertspoonful of salt, nearly as much 

“pounded cloves, a teaspoonful of pounded mace, and half a tea- 
spoonful of cayenne. Line a round baking dish with thin 
slices of fat bacon, press the meat closely into it, smooth the 
top, and cover it with bacon, set a plate on it with a weight, and 
bake it two hours and a quarter.. Take off the bacon, and 


§ 
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serve the meat hot, with a little rich brown gravy, or set it by — 
-until cold, when it will be equally good. The fat of the meat 
which is used for this dish can be chopped up with it instead 
of suet, where it is liked as well; and onion, or eschalot, shred 
fine, minced savoury herbs, grated lemon-peel, rasped bacon,’ 
or mushrooms cut small, may in turn be added to vary it in 
flavour. 

Lean beef or mutton, 2 lbs.; suet, $ lb.; salt and cloves in| 
powder, each a dessertspoonful; mace, 1 teaspoonful; half as 
much cayenne: baked 27 hours. . | 

Obs.—A larger portion of suet or of fat will render these 
cakes lighter, but will not otherwise improve them: they may 
be made of veal or of venison, but one-third of mutton suet or ~ 
of fat bacon should be mixed with this last. 


GERMAN STEW. 


Cut into about three-inch squares, ‘two pounds and a half of 
the leaner part of the veiny piece of beef, or of any joint which — 
is likely to be tender, and set it on to stew, with a pint and 
three quarters of cold broth, or water, and one large onion 
sliced. When these begin to boil, add a teaspoonful of salt, and 
a third as much of pepper, and let them simmer gently for an 
hour and a half. Have ready some young white cabbages, 
parboiled ; press the water well from them; lay them in with — 
the beef, and let the whole stew for another hour. More 
onions, and a seasoning of mixed spices, or a few bits of lean 
bacon, or of ham, can be added to this stew when a higher © 
flavour is desired; but it is very good without. iN 

Beef, 2ilbs.; water, or broth, 14 pint; onion, 1; salt, 1 tea- — 
spoonful ; third as much pepper: 1} hour. Parboiled cabbages, — 
8 or 4: 1 hour. 4 


WELSH STEW. 
Take the same proportions of beef,and of broth or water, as for — 


the German Stew. When they have simmered gently for an — 
hour, add the white part of from twenty to thirty leeks, or two 


dozens of button onions, and five or six young mild turnips, cut 
in slices, a small lump of white sugar, nearly half a teaspoonful 
of white pepper, and more than twice as much salt. Stew the 
whole softly from an hour and a quarter to an hour and a half, 
after the vegetables are added. 

Beef and water as above: 1 hour. Leeks, 20 to 30; or 
small onions, 24; young turnips, 6 ; small lump of sugar ; white 
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epper, nearly } teaspoonful; salt, twice as much: 1:3 to 11 
? 2 ? = 2 
our. 
A GOOD ENGLISH STEW. 


On three pounds of tender rump of beef, freed from skin and 

fat, and cut down into about two-inch squares, pour rather more 
than a quart of cold broth or gravy. When it boils add salt if 
required, and a little cayenne, and keep it just simmering for a 
couple of hours; then put to it the grated rind of a large lemon, 
or of two small ones, and half an hour after, stir to it a table- 
spoonful of rice-flour, smoothly mixed with a wineglassful of 
mushroom catsup, a dessertspoonful of lemon-juice, and a tea- 
spoonful of soy: in fifteen minutes it will be ready to serve. 
A glass and a half of port, or of white wine, will greatly improve 
this stew, which may likewise be flavoured with the store-sauce 
of page 136, or with another, which we find excellent for the 
purpose, made with half a pint of port wine, the same of mush- 
room-catsup, a quarter-pint of walnut-pickle, a tablespoonful of 
the best soy, and a dessertspoonful of cayenne-vinegar, all well 
shaken together and poured into a bottle containing the thin 
rind of a lemon and two fine mellow anchovies, of moderate size. 
A few delicately fried forcemeat-balls may be slipped into it 
after it is dished. ” 
_ Obs.—The limits of our work will not permit us to devote a 
further space to this class of dishes, but an intelligent “cook will 
find it easy to vary them in numberless ways. Mushrooms, 
celery, carrots, sweet herbs, parboiled new potatoes, green peas, 
rice, and currie-powder may be advantageously used for that 
purpose. Oxtails, just blanched and cut into joints, will be 
found excellent substitutes for the beef: mutton and veal also 
may be dressed in the same way. ‘The meat and vegetables can 
be browned before broth or water is poured to them; but, 
though perhaps more savoury, the stew will then be much less 
delicate. Each kind of vegetable should be allowed something 
more than sufficient time to render it perfectly tender, but not 
so much as would reduce it to pulp. 


TO STEW SHIN OF BEEF. 


Wash, and set it on to stew insufficient cold water to keep it just 
covered until it is done. When it boils, take off the scum, and put 
an ounce and a quarter of salt to the gallon of water. It is usual to 
add a few cloves and some black pepper, slightly bruised and tied 
up loosely in a fold of muslin, two or more onions, a root of celery, 
a bunch of savoury herbs, four or five carrots, and as many 

N ; 
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turnips, either whole or sliced: if to be served with the meat, 
the last two will require a little more than the ordinary time of 
boiling, but otherwise they may be simmered with the meat 
from the beginning. Give the beef from four to five hours’ 
gentle stewing ; and. serve it with part of its own liquor thick- 
ened and flavoured, or quite plain. An excellent dish for a 
family may be made by stewing the thick fleshy part of the 
shin or leg, in stock made of the knuckle, with a few bits of 
“Jean ham, or a slice of hung beef from which the smoked edges 
have been carefully pared away, and some spice, salt, and vege- 
tables: by frying these last before they are thrown into the soup- 
pot the savour of the stew will be greatly heightened; and a 
tureen of good soup may be made of its remains, after it has 
been served at. table. 

Ox-cheek, after having been soaked for four or five hours, 
and washed with great nicety, may be dressed like the shin; but 
as it has little flavour, the gravy should be strained, and quite 
cleared from fat, then put into a clean saucepan, and thickened 
as soon as it boils, with the following mixture :—three dessert- 
spoonsful of rice-flour, nearly a wineglassful of catsup, a tea- 
spoonful of currie-powder, or a little powdered ginger and 
cayenne. When these have stewed for ten minutes, dish the 
head, pour the sauce over, and serve it. 

Shin of beef, 4 to 5 hours. Ox-cheek, 2 to 3 hours. 


FRENCH BEEF A LA MODE. 
(A common Receipt.) 


Take seven or eight pounds of a rump of beef (or of any 
other tender joint), free from bone, and skewer it firmly into a 
good shape. Put two ounces of butter into a thick saucepan or 
stewpan, and when it boils stir to it atablespoonful of flour ; keep 
these well shaken over a gentle fire until they are of a fine 
amber colour; then lay in the beef, and brown it on both sides, 
taking care that it shall not stick to the pan. Pour to it by 
slow degrees, letting each portion boil before the néxt is added, 
or the butter will float upon the surface and be difficult to clear 
off afterwards, three quarters of a pint of hot water, or gravy ; 
add a bunch of savoury herbs, one large or two small carrots 
cut in thick slices, two or three moderate-sized onions, two bay- 
leaves, and sufficient pepper and salt to season the gravy., Let 
the meat simmer gently from four to five hours, and turn it 
when it is half done. When ready to serve, lift the beef into a 
hot dish, lay the vegetables round, and pour the gravy over it, 
after haying taken out the herbs and skimmed away the fat. 
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In France, half or the whole of a calf’s foot is stewed with the 
beef, which is there generally larded through with thick strips 
of fat bacon. (For larding, see page 166.) Veal dressed in this 
way is even better than beef. ‘The stewpan used for either 
should be as nearly of the size of the meat as possible. 

Beef, 7 to 8 lbs.: 4 to 5 hours. ; 


STEWED SIRLOIN OF BEEF. 4 


As a matter of convenience we have occasionally had this 
joint stewed instead of roasted, and have found it excellent. 
Cut out the inside or fillet as entire as possible, and reserve it 
for a separate dish; then remove the bones with care, or let the 
butcher do this for you; spread the meat flat on a table and 
cover the inside with thin slices of striped bacon, after having 
first strewed over it a mixed seasoning of a small teaspoonful of 
salt, half as much mace or nutmeg, and a moderate quantity of 
pepper or cayenne. Roll and bind the meat firmly, lay it into 
a stewpan or thick iron saucepan nearly of its size, and add the 
bones and as much good beef broth as will nearly cover the 
joint. Should this not be at hand, put a few slices of lean ham 
or bacon under the beef, and lay round it three pounds of neck 
or knuckle of veal, or of stewing beef, divided into several 
parts; then pour to it cold water instead of broth. In either 
case, sO soon as it has boiled a few minutes and been well 
cleaned from scum, throw ina large faggot of savoury herbs, 
three or four carrots, as many leeks, or a large onion, stuck 
with a dozen cloves; and, an hour later, two blades of mace, 
and half a teaspoonful of peppercorns. Stew the beef very 
gently indeed from four to five hours, and longer, should the 
joint be large: serve it with a good Espagnole, sauce piquante, 
or brown caper sauce. Add what salt may be needed before 
the vegetables are thrown in; and, after the meat is lifted out, 
boil down to soup or gravy the liquor in which it has been 
stewed. ‘To many tastes it would be an improvement to flour 
and brown the outside of the beef in butter before the broth or 
water is poured to it: it may also be stewed (but somewhat 
longer) half-covered with rich gravy, and turned when partially 
done. Minced eschalots may be strewed over the inside before 
it is rolled, when their strong savour is relished, or veal force- 
meat may supply their place. 


TO STEW A RUMP OF BEEF. 


This joint is more easily carved, and is of better appearance 
when the bones are removed before it is dressed. Roll and 
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bind it firmly, cover it with strong cold beef broth or gravy, 
and stew it very gently indeed from six hours to between seven 
and eight; add to it, after the scum has been well cleared off, 
one large or two moderate-sized onions stuck with thirty cloves, 
a head of celery, two carrots, two turnips, and a large faggot of 
savoury herbs. When the beef is perfectly tender quite through, 
which may be known by probing it with a sharp thin skewer, 
remove the fillets of tape, dish it neatly, and serve it with a rich 
Espagnole, and a garnish of forced tomatas, or with a highly 
flavoured brown English gravy, and stewed carrots in the dish: 
for these last the mild preparation of garlic or eschalots, of page 
122, may be substituted with good effect; they should be well 
drained, laid round the meat, and a little brown gravy poured 
over the whole. 

This is the most simple and economical manner of stewing 
the beef; but should a richer one be desired, half roast the 
joint, and stew it afterwards in strong gravy, to which a pint of 
mushrooms, and a pint of sherry or Madeira, should be added 
an hour before it is ready for table. Keep it hot while a por- 
tion of the gravy is thickened with a well-made brown roux 
(see Chapter IV., page 96), and seasoned with salt, cayenne, 
and any other spice it may require. Garnish it with large balls 
of forcemeat, highly seasoned with minced eschalots, rolled in 
egg and bread-crumbs, and fried a fine golden brown. 

Plainly stewed from 6 to 7 or 8 hours. Or: half roasted, 
then s‘ewed from 4 to 5 hours. 

Obs.— Grated horse-radish, mixed with some well-thickened 
brown gravy, a teaspoonful of mustard, and a little lemon-juice 
or vinegar, is a good sauce fur stewed beef. 


BEEF PALATES. (ENTREE.) 


First rub them well with salt, to take off the slime; then 
wash them thoroughly in several waters, and leave them to 
soak for half an hour before they are dressed. Set them over 
the fire in cold water, and boil them gently until the skin will ~ 
peel off, and the palates are tolerably tender. It is difficult to 
state the exact time required for this, as some will be done 
enough in two hours and a half, and others in not less than 
from four to five hours. When thus prepared, the palates may 
be cut into various forms, and simmered until fit to serve, in 
rich brown gravy, highly flavoured with ham, cayenne, wine, 
and lemon-peel; or they will make an excellent currie. As 
they are very insipid of themselves, they require a sauce of ~ 
some piquancy, in which, after they have been peeled and 
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trimmed, they should be stewed from twenty to thirty minutes, 
or until they are perfectly tender. The black parts of them 
must be cut away, when the skin is taken off. An onion, stuck 
with a few cloves, a carrot sliced, a teaspoonful of whole white 
pepper, a slice of butter, and a teaspoonful of salt, may be 
boiled with the palates in the first instance; and they will be 
found very good, if sent to table in the curried gravy of Chapter 
XIV., or in the Soubise of Chapter IV., made thinner than the 
receipts direct. 

Boiled from 2} to 4 or 5 hours. Stewed from 20 to 30 


* minutes. 


Obs.—A French cook of some celebrity, orders the palates to 
be laid on the gridiron until the skin will peel or scrape off: 
the plan seems a good one, but we have not tried it. 


BEEF PALATES. 


(Neapolitan Mode.) 


Boil the palates until the skin can be easily removed, then 
stew them very tender in good veal broth, lay them on a 
drainer and let them cool ; cut them across obliquely into strips 
of about a quarter-inch in width, and finish them by either of 
the receipts for dressing maccaroni, which will be found in 
Chapters XIV. and XVIII. 


STEWED OX-TAILS. 


They should be sent from the butcher ready jointed. Soak 
and wash them well, cut them into joints, or into lengths of 
two or three joints, and cover them with cold broth or water. 
As soon as they boil, remove the scum, and add a half-tea- 
spoonful of salt, or as much more as may be needed, and a little 
common pepper, or cayenne, an onion stuck with half a dozen 
cloves, two or three small carrots, and a bunch or two of parsley. 
When these have simmered for two hours and a quarter, try the 
meat with a fork, and should it not be perfectly tender, let it 
remain over the fire until it isso. Ox-tails sometimes require 
nearly or quite three hours’ stewing: they may be served with 
the vegetables, or with the gravy strained from them, and 
thickened like the English stew, of page 177. 

Ox-tails, 2 ; water or broth to cover them; salt, } teaspoonful, 
or more; little pepper or cayenne ; onion, 1 ; cloves, 6 ; carrots, 
2 or 3; parsley, 2 or 3 branches: 23 to 3 hours. 


BROILED OX-TAIL. (ENTREE.) 
(Very good.) 


When the ox-tail is ready for the stewpan, throw it into | 
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plenty of boiling water, slightly salted, and simmer it for fifteen 
minutes, then take it up, and put it into fresh water to cool; 
wipe it, and lay it round in a small stewpan without dividing it ; 
just cover it with good beef gravy, and stew it gently until very 
tender; drain it a little, sprinkle over it a small quantity of salt 
and cayenne; dip it into clarified butter, and then into some 
fine bread-crumbs, with which it should be thickly covered ; lay 
it on the gridiron, and when equally browned all over serve it 
immediately. If more convenient, the ox-tail may be set into 
the oven, or before the fire, until properly coloured: it may 
likewise be sent to table without broiling, dished upon stewed 
cabbage, or in its own gravy thickened, and with tomata sauce, 
in a tureen. 


TO SALT AND PICKLE BEEF, IN VARIOUS WAYS. 


Let the meat hang a couple of days in mild weather, and 
four or five in winter, before it is salted or pickled. During the 
heat of summer it is better to immerse it entirely in brine, 
that it may be secured alike from the flies, and from the danger 
of becoming putrid. Trim it,and take out the kernels from the 
fat; then rub a little fine dry salt over it, and leave it until the 


' following day; drain it well from the blood, which will be found 


to have flowed from it, and it will be ready for any of the 
following modes of curing, which are all excellent of their kind, 
and have been well proved.. 

In very cold weather, the salt may be applied quite warm to 
the meat: it should always be perfectly dry, and reduced to 

owder. 

Saltpetre hardens and renders meat indigestible ; sugar, on 
the contrary, mellows and improves it much; and it is more 
tender when cured with bay salt than when common salt is used 
for it. 


TO SALT AND BOIL A ROUND OF BEEF. 


Mix an ounce of saltpetre, finely powdered, with halfa pound 
of very coarse sugar, and rub the beef thoroughly with them; 
in two days add three quarters of a pound of common salt, well 
dried and beaten; turn and rub the meat well in every part 
with the pickle for three weeks, when it will be fit to dress. 
Just wash off the salt, and skewer the beef as round and as even 
as possible ; bind it tightly with broad tape, cover it with cold 
water, and let it simmer gently for at least five hours. Carrots, 
mashed turnips, or cabbages, are usually served with boiled 
beef; and horse-radish stewed for ten minutes in equal parts of 
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vinegar and water, then pressed well from them, and mixed 
with some rich melted butter, is a good sauce for it. 
__ Beef, 20 lbs.; coarse sugar, 3 lb.; saltpetre, 1 0z.: 2 days. 
Salt, 2 lb.: 21 days. Boil 5 hours, or more. 
Obs.—Beef cured by this receipt, if properly boiled, is tender, 
of good colour and flavour, and not over salt. The rump, edge- 


bone, and brisket may be salted, or pickled in the same way as 
the round. 


HAMBURGH PICKLE FOR BEEF, HAMS, AND TONGUE. 


Boil together, for twenty minutes, two gallons of water, three 
pounds of bay salt, two pounds of coarse sugar, two ounces of 
saltpetre, and two of black pepper, bruised, and tied in a fold of 
muslin ; clear off the scum thoroughly, as it rises, pour the 
pickle into a deep earthen-pan, and when it is quite cold lay in 
the meat, of which every part must be perfectly covered with it. 
A moderate-sized round of beef will be ready for table in a fort- 
night; it should be turned occasionally in the brine. Five 
pounds of common salt may be substituted for the quantity of 
bay salt given above; but the meat will not be so finely 
flavoured. 

Water, 2 gallons; bay-salt, 3 Ibs.; saltpetre, 2 ozs.; black 
pepper, 2 ozs.; sugar, 2 lbs. : 20 minutes. 


ANOTHER PICKLE FOR TONGUES, BEEF, AND HAMS. 


To three gallons of spring water add six pounds of common 

salt, two pounds of bay-salt, two pounds of ¢common loaf sugar, 
and two ounces of saltpetre. Boil these over a gentle fire, and 
be careful to take off all the scum as it rises: when quite cold 
it will be fit for use. . Rub the meat to be cured, with fine salt, 
and let it drain for a day or two, in order to free it from the 
blood; then immerse it in the brine, taking care that every part 
of it shall be covered. Young pork should not remain more 
than from three to five days in the pickle; but hams for drying 
may be left in it for a fortnight at least: tongues will be ready 
in rather less time. Beef may remain from one week to two, 
according to its size, and. the degree of saltness desired for it. 
-A little experience will soon teach the exact time required for 
the different kinds of meat. When the pickle has been in usé 
for about three months, boil it up again gently, and take the 
scum carefully off. Add to it three pounds of common salt, 
four ounces of sugar, and one of saltpetre: it will remain good 
for a year or more. 
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Water, 3 gallons; common salt, 6 Ibs.; bay salt, 2 Ibs.; loaf 
sugar, 2 lbs. ; saltpetre, 2 ozs.: boil 20 to 30 minutes. 


DUTCH, OR HUNG BEEF. 


__ For fourteen pounds weight of the round, the rump, or the 
thick flank of beef, mix two ounces of saltpetre with the same 
quantity of coarse sugar; rub the meat with them in every part, 
and let it remain for two days, then add one pound of bay salt, 
four ounces of common salt, and one ounce of ground black 
pepper. Rub these ingredients thoroughly into the beef, and in 
four days pour over it a pound of treacle ; rub and turn it daily 
for a fortnight ; drain, and send it to be smoked. When wanted 
for table, lay it into plenty of cold water, boil it very slowly, and 
press it under a heavy weight while hot. A slice of this beef, 
from which the edges have been carefully trimmed, will serve 
to flavour soups or gravies as well as ham. 

Beef, 14 Ibs. ; saltpetre and coarse sugar, each 2 ozs.: 2 days. 
Bay salt, 1 lb.; common salt, 4 ozs.; pepper, 1 oz.: 4 days. 
Treacle, 1 lb.: 14 days. 

Obs.—Three quarters of a pound of coarse sugar may be 
rubbed into the meat at first, and the treacle may be altogether 
omitted ; cloves and mace, too, may be added in the same pro- 
portion as for spiced beef. 


COLLARED BEEF. 


Only the thinnest part of the flank, or the ribs, which are not 
so generally used for it, will serve conveniently for collaring. 
The first of these should be hung in a damp place for a day or 
two, to soften the outer skin; then rubbed with coarse sugar, 


and left for a couple of days; when, for eight pounds of the © 


meat, one ounce of saltpetre and half a pound of salt should be 
added. In ten days it will be fit to dress. The bones and 
tough inner skin must be removed, and the beef sprinkled 
thickly on the under side with parsley and other savoury herbs 
shred small, before it is rolled, which should be done very 
tightly: it must then be secured with a cloth, and bound as 
closely as possible with broad tape. It will require nearly or 
quite five hours of gentle boiling, and should be placed while 
hot under a weight, or in a press, without having the tape and 
cloth removed. 


Beef, 8 lbs.; sugar, 3 ozs.; salt, 8 ozs.: 10 days. Boil 5 
hours. 


- 


| 
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COLLARED BEEF. 


(Another way.) 


Mix half an ounce of saltpetre with the same quantity of 
pepper, four ounces of bay salt, and four of common salt; with 
these rub well from six to seven pounds of the thin flank, and 
in four days add seven ounces of treacle ; turn the beef daily in 
the pickle for a week or more; dip it into water, bone it ‘and 
skin the inside, roll and bind it up very tightly, lay it into cold 
water, and boil it for three hours and a half. We have found 
beef dressed by this receipt extremely good : herbs can, of course, 
be added to it as usual. Spices and juniper berries would to 
many tastes improve it, but we give the receipt simply as we 
have been accustomed to have it used. 

Thin flank, 6 to 7 Ibs.; bay-salt, and edmmon salt, each 4 
ozs. ; saltpetre, 4 0z.; pepper, 4.0z.: 4 days. ‘Treacle, 7 ozs.: 8 
to 10 days. Boiled 31 hours. 


A COMMON RECEIPT FOR SALTING BEEF. 


One ounce of saltpetre, and a pound of common salt, will be 
sufficient for sixteen pounds of beef. Both should be well dried, 
and finely powdered ; the saltpetre rubbed first equally over the 
meat, and the salt next applied in every part. It should be 
rubbed thoroughly with the pickle and turned daily, from a 
week to ten days. An ounce or two of sugar mixed’ with the 
saltpetre will render the beef more tender and palatable. 

Beef, 16 Ibs.; saltpetre, 1 oz.; salt, 1 Ib.: 7 to 10 days. 


SPICED ROUND OF BEEF. 
(Very highly flavoured.) 


Rub the beef well in every part with halfa pound of coarse 
brown sugar, and let it remain two days; then reduce to powder, 
and mix thoroughly before they are applied to the meat, two 
ounces of saltpetre, three quarters of a pound of éommon salt, a 
quarter-pound of black pepper, three ounces of allspice, and 
four of bruised juniper-berries. Rub these ingredients strongly 
and equally over the joint, and do so daily for three weeks, 
turning it at the same time. Just wash off the spice, and put 
the beef into a tin, or covered earthen pan as nearly of its size 
as possible, with a cup of water or gravy; cover the top thickly 
with chopped beef-suet, and lay a coarse thick crust over the pan; 

lace the cover on it, and bake the meat from five to six hours 
in a well-heated oven, which should not, however, be sufticiently 
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fierce to harden the outside of the joint, which, if properly 
managed, will be exceedingly tender. Let it cool in the pan; 
and clear off the suet before it is dished. It is to be served cold, 
and will remain good for a fortnight. 

Beef, 20 to 25 Ibs. weight ; sugar, 3 ozs.: 2 days. Saltpetre, — 
2 ozs.; common salt, } lb.; black pepper, 4 ozs. ; allspice, 3 0zs.; 
juniper-berries, 4 ozs.: 21 days. Baked 5 to 6 hours. 

Obs. — We have not ourselves tested this receipt, but the 
meat cured by it has received such high commendations from 
several of our friends who have partaken of it frequently, that 
we think we may safely insert it without. The proportion of 
allspice appears to us more than would be agreeable to many 
tastes, and we would rather recommend that part of it should be 
omitted, and that a portion of nutmeg, mace, and cloves should 
be substituted for it; as we have found these spices to answer 
well in the following receipt. 


SPICED BEEF. 
(Good and wholesome.) 


For twelve pounds of the round, rump, or thick flank of 
beef, take a large teaspoonful of freshly-pounded mace, and of 
ground black pepper, twice as much of cloves, one small nut- 
meg, and a quarter teaspoonful of cayenne, all in the finest — 
powder. Mix them well with seven ounces of brown sugar, rub 
the beef with them and let it lie three days; add to it then half 
a pound of fine salt, and rub and turn it once in twenty-four 
hours for twelve days. Just wash, but do not soak it; skewer, 
or bind it into good form, put it into a stewpan or saucepan 
nearly of its size, pour to it a pint and a half of good beef 
broth, and when it begins to boil, take off the scum, and throw 
in one small onion, a moderate-sized faggot of thyme and 
parsley, and two large, or four small carrots. Let it simmer 
quite softly for four hours and a half, and if not wanted to 
serve hot, leave it in its own liquor until it is nearly cold. This 
is an excellent and far more wholesome dish than the hard, 
bright-coloured beef which is cured with large quantities of salt 
and saltpetre: two or three ounces of juniper-berries may be 
added to it with the spice, to heighten its flavour. 

Beef, 12 lbs.; sugar, 7 ozs.; mace and black pepper, each, 1 
large teaspoonful ; cloves, in powder, 1 large dessertspoonful ; 
nutmeg, 1; cayenne, j teaspoonful: 3 days. Fine salt, 3 Ib.: 
12 days. Beef broth (or bouillon), 1} pint; onion, 1 small; 
bunch of herbs; carrots, 2 large, or 4.small: stewed 4} hours. 
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Obs.—We give this receipt exactly as we have often had it 
used, but celery and turnips might be added to the gravy ; and 
when the appearance of the meat is much considered, three- 
quarters of an ounce of saltpetre may be mixed with the Spices ; 
the beef may also be plainly boiled in water only, with a few 
vegetables, or baked in a deep pan with a little gravy. No 
meat must ever be left to cool in the stewpan or saucepan in 
which it is cooked ; it must be lifted into a pan of its own depth, 
and the liquor poured upon it. 


A MINIATURE ROUND OF BEEF. 


“ Select a fine rib of beef, and have it cut small or large in 
width, according to your taste; it may thus be made to weigh 
from five to twelve pounds, or more. Take out the bone, and 
wrap the meat round like a fillet of veal, securing it with two 
or three wooden skewers ; place it in a strong pickle for four or 
five days, and then cook it, taking care that it does not boil, but 
only simmers from forty minutes, or more, according to its size. 
It is best to put it on in hot water, as it will not draw the gravy 
so much as cold. Many persons adjust a rib of beef in this 
way for roasting : let them try it salted, and they need not envy 
the possessor of the finest round of beef.” ‘We give the receipt 
to our readers in its original form, and we can assure them, from 
our Own experience, that it is a good one ; but we would recom- 
mend that, in dressing the meat, quite the usual time for each 
pound of it should be allowed. When boned and rolled at the 
butcher’s, the skewers should be removed when it is first 
brought in ; it should be well wiped with a dry cloth, or washed 
with a little fresh brine, and a small quantity of salt and salt- 
petre should be rubbed over the inside; it may then be firmly 
bound with tape, and will be quite ready to boil when taken 
from the pickle. The sirloin, after the inside fillet is removed, 
may be cured and dressed in the same way, and will be found 
super-excellent, if the beef be well fatted and properly kept. 
The Hamburg pickle (see page 183,) is perhaps the best for 
these joints. Part of the rump, taken clear of bone, answers 
admirably when prepared by this receipt. . 


STUFATO. 
(A Neapolitan Receipt.) 

“Take about six pounds of the silver side of the round, and 
make several deep incisions in the inside, nearly through to the 
skin; stuff these with all kinds of savoury herbs, a good slice 
of lean ham, and half a small clove of garlic, all finely minced, 
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and well mingled together ; then bind and tie the meat closely 
‘round, so that the stuffing may not escape. Put four pounds of 
butter into a stewpan sufficiently large to contain something 
more than that quantity, and the beef in addition ; so soon as 
it boils lay in the meat, let it just simmer for five or six hours, 
and turn it every half hour at least, that it may be equally 
done. Boil for twenty-five minutes three pounds of pipe mac- 
caroni, drain it perfectly dry, and mix it with the gravy of the 
beef, without the butter, half a pint of very pure salad oil, and 
a pot of paste tomatas; mix these to amalgamation, without 
breaking the maccaroni; before serving up, sprinkle Parmesan 
cheese thickly on the maccaroni.” 

We insert this receipt exactly as it was given to us bya 
friend, at whose table the dish was served with great success to 
some Italian diplomatists. From our own slight experience of 
it, we should suppose that the excellence of the beef is quite a 
secondary consideration, as all its juices are drawn out by the 
mode of cooking, and appropriated to the maccaroni, of which 
we must observe that three pounds would make too gigantic a 
dish to enter well, on ordinary occasions, into an English service. 

We have somewhere seen directions for making the stufato 
with the upper part of the sirloin, thickly larded with large, 
well-seasoned lardoons of bacon, and then stewed in equal parts 
of rich gravy, and of red or of white wine. 


BEEF ROLL, OR, CANELLON DE BEUF. (ENTREE.) 
Chop and mix thoroughly two pounds of lean and very 


tender beef, with one pound of slightly striped bacon; season — 
them with a large teaspoonful of pepper, a little salt, a small — 


nutmeg, or two thirds as much of mace, the grated rind of a 
lemon, or a teaspoonful of thyme and parsley finely minced. 
Form the whole into a thick rouleau, wrap a buttered paper 
round it, enclose it in a paste made of flour and water, and send 
it to a moderate oven for a couple of hours. Remove the paper 
and the crust, and serve the meat with a little brown gravy. 
Lamb and veal are excellent dressed in this way, particularly 
when mixed with plenty of mushrooms. Brown cucumber 
sauce should be served with the lamb; and currie, or oyster 
sauce, when there are no mushrooms, with the veal. A flavour- 
ing of onion or of eschalot, where it is liked, can be added at 
pleasure to the beef: suet, or the fat of the meat, may be sub- 
stituted for the bacon. ; 

Beef, 2 lbs.; bacon, 1 lb.; pepper, } 0z.; little salt; small 
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nutmeg; rind of 1 lemon, or fine herbs, 1 tablespoonful : baked 
2 hours. 


MINCED COLLOPS AU NATUREL. 


Mince finely a pound of very tender undressed beef, free 
from fat or skin ; season it with a moderate quantity of pepper 
and salt, set it over a gentle fire, and keep it stirred with a fork 
until it is quite hot, that it may not gather intolumps. Simmer 
it very slowly in its own gravy from ten to twelve minutes, and 
then, should it be too dry, add a little boiling water, broth, or 
gravy ; stew it two minutes longer, and serve it directly. 

These collops are particularly suited to persons in delicate 
health, or of weak digestion; and when an extra dish is 
required at a short notice, from the expedition with which they 
may be dressed, they are a convenient resource. 

10 to 12 minutes. 


SAVOURY MINCED COLLOPS. 


Make a little brown thickening (see page 96) with about an 
ounce and a half of butter, and a dessertspoonful of flour; _ 
when it begins to be coloured, shake lightly into it a large 
teaspoonful of finely-shred parsley or mixed savoury herbs, 
two thirds as much of salt, and half the quantity of pepper. 
Keep these stirred over a gentle fire until the thickening is of a 
deep yellow brown; then add a pound of rump-steak, finely 
minced, and keep it well separated with a fork until it is quite 
hot; next pour to it gradually half a cupful of boiling water, 
and stew the collops very gently for ten minutes. Before they 
are served, stir to them a little catsup, Chili vinegar, or lemon- 
juice: a small quantity of minced onion, eschalot, or a particle 
of garlic, may be added at first to the thickening when the 
flavour is not objected to. 


A RICHER VARIETY OF MINCED COLLOPS. 


Omit the minced herbs from the thickening, and season it 
with cayenne and a small quarter-teaspoonful of pounded mace. 
Substitute beef gravy for the boiling water, and when the collops 
are nearly done, fill a wineglass with one fourth of mushroom 
catsup, and three of port wine, and stir these to the meat. Serve 
the collops very hot, and garnish them with alternate forcemeat 
balls (see No. 1, page 143,) and fried sippets. If flavoured with 
a little gravy made from the bones of ‘a roast hare, and served 
with currant jelly, these collops will scarcely be distinguished 
from game. 
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SCOTCH MINCED COLLOPS. 


“Chop the beef small, season it with salt and pepper, put it, 
in its raw state, into small jars, and pour on the top some clari- 
fied butter. When wanted for use put the clarified butter into 
a frying-pan, and slice some onions into the pan and fry them. 
Add a little water to them, and then put in the minced meat. 
Stew it well, and in a few minutes it will be fit to serve.” 


BEEF TONGUES. 


These may be cured by. any of the receipts which we have 
already given for pickling beef, or for those which will be found 
further on for hams and bacon. Some persons prefer them 
cured with salt and saltpetre only, and dried naturally in a cool 
and airy room. -For’such of our readers as like them highly 
and richly flavoured we give our own method of having them 
prepared, which is this :—‘‘ Rub over the tongue a handful of 
fine salt, and let it drain until the following day; then, should 
it weigh from seven to eight pounds, mix thoroughly an ounce 
of saltpetre, two ounces of the coarsest sugar, and half an ounce — 
of black pepper; when the tongue has been well rubbed with 
these, add three ounces of bruised juniper-berries ; and when it 
has laid two days, eight ounces of bay salt, dried and pounded ; 
at the end of three days more, pour on it half a pound of treacle, — 
and let it remain in the pickle a fortnight after this; then hang — 
it to drain, fold it in brown paper, and send it to be smoked ~ 
over a wood fire for two or three weeks. Should the peculiar — 
flavour of the juniper-berries prevail too much, or be disap- — 
proved, they may be in part, or altogether, omitted; and six 
ounces of sugar may be rubbed into the tongue in the first in- — 
stance when it is liked better than treacle. ; 

Tongue, 7 to 8 lbs.; saltpetre, 1 0z.; black pepper, } 0z3 — 
sugar, 2 ozs. ; juniper-berries, 3 ozs.: 2 days. Bay salt, 8 ozs.: 
3 days. Treacle, 3 Ib.: 14 days. ‘3 

Obs.—Before the tongue is salted, the gullet, which has an 
unsightly appearance, should be trimmed away : it is indeed 
usual to take the root off entirely, but some families prefer it — 
left on for the sake of the fat. 


BEEF TONGUES. 
(A Suffolk Receipt.) 
For each very large tongue, mix with half a pound of salt two 


ounces of saltpetre and three quarters of a pound of the coarsest — 
sugar ; rub the tongues daily, and turn them in the pickle for 
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five weeks, when they will be fit to be dressed, or to be 
smoked. 

1 large tongue; salt, 3 Ib.; sugar, 3 lb.; saltpetre, 2 ozs.: 5 
weeks. 


TO DRESS BEEF TONGUES. 


When taken fresh from the pickle they require no soaking, 
unless they should have remained in it much beyond the usual 
time, or have been cured with a more than common proportion 
of salt; but when they have been smoked and hung for some 
time, they should be laid for two or three hours in cold, and as 
much longer in tepid water, befure they are dressed: if extremely 
dry, ten or twelve hours must be allowed to soften them, and 
they should always be brought very slowly to boil. Two or 
three carrots and a large bunch of savoury herbs, added after 
the scum is cleared off, will improve them. They should be 
simmered until they are extremely tender, when the skin will 
peel from them easily. A highly dried tongue will usually 
require from three and a half to four hours’ boiling; an un- 
smoked one about an hour less ; and for one which has not been 
salted at all a shorter time will suffice. 


BORDYKE RECEIPT FOR STEWING A TONGUE. 


After the tongue has been soaked, trimmed, and washed with 
extreme nicety, lay it into a vessel of fitting size, and place 
round it three or four pounds of the neck, or of any other lean 
cuttings of beef, with some bones of undressed veal, and pour in 
sufficient cold water to keep it covered until it is done ; or, 
instead of this, use strong unseasoned beef broth made with the 
shin, and any odd bits or bones of veal which may be at hand. 
Let the tongue be brought to boil very gradually, that it may 
be plump and tender. Remove the scum when it first rises, and 
when it is quite cleared off add a large faggot of parsley, thyme, 
and winter savoury, three carrots, a small onion, and one mild 
turnip. After three hours and‘a half of gentle simmering, 
probe the tongue, and if sufficiently done peel off the skin and 
serve it quickly. If not wanted hot for table, lay it on a very 
clean board or trencher, and fasten it down to it by passing a 
carving fork through the root, and a smaller one through the 
tip, drawing the tongue straight with the latter before it is fixed 
in the board ; let it remain thus until quite cold. It is much 
the fashion at present to glaze hams and tongues, but this should 
never be attempted by a cook not well acquainted with the 
manner of doing it, and the proper flayour and appearance of 
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the glaze. For directions to make it, see page 93. Where 
expense is not regarded, three or four pounds of veal may be 
added to the beef in this receipt, or the tongue may be stewed 
in a prepared gravy made with equal parts of beef and veal, and 
vegetables as above, but without salt: this may afterwards be 
converted into excellent soup. A fresh or an unsmoked tongue 
may be dressed in this way, but will require less time: for the 
former, salt must be added to the gravy. 


TO ROAST A BEEF HEART. 


Wash and soak the heart very thoroughly, cut away the 
lobes, fill the cavities with a veal forcemeat (No. 1, page 148), 
secure it well with a needle and twine, or very coarse thread, 
and roast it at a good fire for an hour and a half, keeping it 
basted plentifully with butter. Pour melted butter over it, 
after it is dished, and send it to table as hot as possible. Many 
persons boil the heart for three quarters of an hour before it is 
put to the fire, and this is said to render it more delicate eating; 
the time of roasting must of course be proportionately diminished. 
Good brown gravy may be substituted for the melted butter, 
and currant jelly also may be served with it. 

13 hour, or more. 


BEEF KIDNEY. 


Slice the kidney rather thin, after having stripped off the 
skin, and removed the fat; season it with pepper, salt, and 
grated nutmeg, and sprinkle over it plenty of minced parsley, or 
equal parts of parsley and eschalots chopped very small. Fry 
the slices over a brisk fire, and when nicely browned on both 
sides, stir amongst them a teaspoonful of flour, and pour in by 
degrees a Cup of gravy and a glass of white wine; bring the 
sauce to the point of boiling, add a morsel of fresh butter and a 
tablespoonful of lemon-juice, and pour the whole into a hot 
dish garnished with fried bread. This is a French receipt, and 
a very excellent one. . 


BEEF KIDNEY. 
(A plainer way.) 
Trim, and cut the kidney into slices; season them with salt 
and pepper, and dredge them well with flour; fry them on both 
sides, and when they are done through, lift them out, empty the 


pan, and make a gravy for them with a small slice of butter, a — 


dessertspoontul of flour, pepper and salt, and a cup of boiling 
water; shake these round and give them a minute’s simmering: 
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add a little mushroom catsup, lemon-juice, eschalot vinegar, or 
any store sauce that will give a good flavour. Minced herbs are 
to many tastes an improvement to this dish, to which a small 
quantity of onion shred fine can be added when it is liked. 

6 to 9 minutes. 


AN EXCELLENT HASH OF COLD BEEF. 


Put a slice of butter into a thick saucepan, and when it boils 
throw in a dessertspoonful of minced herbs, and an onion (or 
two or three eschalots) shred small: shake them over the fire 
until lightly browned, then stir in a tablespoonful of flour, a 
little cayenne, some mace or nutmeg, and half a teaspoonful of 
salt. When the whole is well coloured, pour to it three quar- 
ters of a pint or more of broth or gravy, according to the 
quantity of meat to be served in it. Let this boil gently for 
fifteen minutes; then strain it; add half a wineglassful of mush- 
room or of compound catsup; lay in the meat, and keep it by 
the side of the fire until it is heated through and is on the point 
of simmering, but be sure not to let it boil. Put some fried or 
toasted sippets into a very hot dish, and serve the hash directly. 


A COMMON HASH OF COLD BEEF OR MUTTON. 


Take the meat from the bones, slice it small, trim off the 
brown edges, and stew-down the trimmings with the bones well 
broken, an onion, a bunch of thyme and parsley, a carrot cut 
into thick slices, a few peppercorns, four cloves, some salt, and - 
a pint and a half of water. When this is reduced to little more 
than three quarters of a pint, strain it, clear it from the fat, 
thicken it with a large dessertspoonful of rice flour, or rather 
less of arrow-root ; add salt and pepper if needed, boil the whole 
for a few minutes, then lay in the meat and heat it well. 
Boiled potatoes are sometimes sliced hot into a very common 
hash. . 
Obs.—The cook should be reminded that if the meat in a 
hash or mince be allowed to boil, it will immediately become 
kard, and can then only be rendered eatable by very long 
stewing, which is by no means desirable for meat which is 
already sufficiently done. : 


BRESLAW OF BEEF. 
(Good.) 

Trim the brown edges from half a pound of underdressed 
roast beef, shred it small, and mix it with four ounces of ‘fine 
bread-crumbs, a teaspoonful of minced parsley, and two-thirds 
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as much of thyme, two ounces of butter broken small, half a 
cupful of gravy or cream, a high seasoning of pepper and ca- 
yenne, and mace, or nutmeg, a small teaspoonful of salt, and 
three large eggs, well beaten. Melt a little butter in a pie 
dish, pour in the beef, and bake it half an hour; turn it out, 
and send it to table with brown gravy in a tureen. When 
cream or gravy is not at hand, an additional egg or two, and 
rather more butter, must be used. We think that grated 
lemon-rind improves the breslaw. A portion of fat from the 
joint can be added where it is liked. The mixture is some- 
times baked in buttered cups. 
Beef, 3 lb.; bread-crumbs, 4 ozs.; butter, 2 ozs. ; gravy or 
cream, 3 cupful; parsley, 1 teaspoonful; thyme, two thirds of 
teaspoontul ; eggs, 3, or 4, if small; salt, 1 teaspoonful; pepper 
and nutmeg, 3 teaspoonful each: bake 4 hour. 


NORMAN HASH. 


Peel and fry two dozens of button onions in butter until they 
are lightly browned, then stir to them a tablespoonful of flour, 
and when the whole is of a deep amber shade, pour in a glass 
and a half of red wine, and a large cup of boiling broth or 

.water; add a seasoning of salt and common pepper, or cayenne, 

and a little lemon-pickle, catsup, or lemon-juice, and boil the 
whole until the onions are quite tender; cut and trim into 
small handsome slices the remains of either a roast or boiled 
joint of beef, and arrange them in a clean saucepan; pour the 
gravy and onions on them, and let them stand for awhile to 
imbibe the flavour of the sauce; then place the hash near the 
fire, and when it is thoroughly hot serve it immediately, with- 
out allowing it to boil. 


FRENCH RECEIPT FOR HASHED BOUILLI. 


Shake over a slow fire a bit of butter the size of an egg, and 
a tablespoonful of flour ; when they have simmered for a minute, 
stir to them a little, finely-chopped onion, and a dessertspoon- 
_ ful of minced parsley ; so soon as the whole is equally browned, 
‘ add sufficient pepper, salt, and nutmeg to season the hash 
properly, and from half to three quarters of a pint of boiling 
water, or of bouillon. Put in the beef cut into small but thick 
slices; let it stand by the fire and heat gradually; and when 
near the point of boiling thicken the sauce with the yolks of 
three eggs, mixed with a tablespoonful of lemon-juice. For 
change, omit the eggs, and substitute a tablespoonful of catsup, 
and another of pickled gherkins, minced or sliced. 
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- BAKED MINCED BEEF. 


Mince tolerably fine, with a moderate proportion of its own 
fat, as much of the inside of a cold roast joint as will suffice for 
a dish: that which is least done is best for the purpose. Sea- 
son it rather highly with cayenne and mace, or nutmeg, and 
moderately with salt; add, when they are liked, one or two 
eschalots, minced small, with a few chopped mushrooms, either 
fresh or pickled, or two tablespoonsfil of mushroom cat- 
sup. Moisten the whole, mixing it well, with a cupful of good 
gravy, and put it into a deep dish. Place on the top an inch- 
thick layer of bread-crumbs; moisten these plentifully with 
clarified butter, passed through a small strainer over them, and 
send the mince to a slow oven for twenty minutes, or brown it 
in a Dutch oven. 


SAUNDERS. 


Spread on the dish in which the saunders are to be served, a 
layer of smoothly mashed potatoes, which have been seasoned 
with salt and mixed with about an ounce of butter to the pound. 
On these spread equally and thickly some underdressed beef or 
mutton, minced, and mixed with a little of the gravy that has 
run from the joint, or with a few spoonsful of any other ; some 
salt, pepper, and a small quantity of nutmeg. Place evenly 
over this another layer of potatoes, and send the dish to the 
oven for half an hour. A very superior kind of saunders is 
made by substituting fresh meat for roasted ; but this requires 
to be baked an hour or something more. Sausage-meat, highly 
seasoned, may be served in this way, instead of beef or mutton. 


TO BOIL MARROW BONES. 


Let the large ends of the bones be sawed by the butcher, so 
that when they are dished they may stand upright; and if it 
can be done conveniently, let them be placed in the same man- 
ner in the vessel in which they are boiled. Put a bit of paste, 
made with flour and water, over the ends where the marrow is 
visible, and tie a cloth tightly over them; take the paste off 
before the bones are sent to table, and serve them, placed up- 
right in a napkin, with slices of dry toasted bread, apart. When 
not wanted for immediate use, they may be partially boiled, and 
a into a cool place, where they will remain good for many 

ys. 

Large marrow bones, 2 hours; moderate sized, 1} hour. To 
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keep: boil them 13 hour, and from 3 to £ hour more when 
wanted for table. : 


BAKED MARROW BONES. 


When the bones have been sawed to the length of a deep pie 
dish, wash and wipe them dry, lay them into it, and cover them 
entirely with a good batter. Send them to a moderate oven 
for an hour or more, and serve them in the batter. 


CLARIFIED MARROW FOR KEEPING. 


Take the marrow from the bones while it is as fresh as pos- 
sible ; cut it small, put it into a very clean jar, and melt it with 
a gentle heat, either in a pan of water placed over the fire, or at 
the mouth, of a cool oven; strain it through a muslin, let it 
settle for a minute or two, and pour it, clear of sediment, into 
small jars. Tie skins, or double folds of thick paper, over them 
as soon as the marrow is cold, and store it ina cool place. It 
will remain good for months. 


CHAPTER IX, 
VEAL. 


No. ; No. 

1. Loin, Best End. 6. Neck, Best End. 

2. Loin, Chump End. 7. Neck, Scrag End. 
3. Fillet. 8. Blade Bone. 

4. Hind Knuckle. 9. Breast, Best End. 
5. Fore Knuckle, 10. Breast, Brisket End, 
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TO CHOOSE VEAL. 


Veax should be fat, finely grained, white, firm, and not’ over- 
grown: for when very large it is apt to be coarse and tough. 
It is more difficult to keep than any other meat except pork, and 
should never be allowed to acquire the slightest taint before it 
is dressed, as any approach to putridity renders it equally un- 
wholesome and offensive to the taste. . The fillet, the loin, the 
shoulder, and the best end of the neck, are the parts generally 
selected for roasting ; the breast and knuckle are more usually 
stewed or boiled. The udder, or firm white fat of the fillet, is 


- much used by French cooks instead of butter, especially in the 


composition of their forcemeats: for these, it is first well boiled, 
then left until quite cold, and afterwards thoroughly pounded 
before it is mixed with the other ingredients. The head and 
feet of the calf are valuable articles of food, both for the nu- 
triment which the gelatinous parts of them afford, and for 
the great variety of modes in which they may be dressed. ~ 
The kidneys, with the rich fat that surrounds them, and the 
sweetbreads especially, are well known delicacies; the liver 
and the heart also are very good eating; and no meat is so 
generally useful for rich soups and gravies as veal. 


» 


TO TAKE THE HAIR FROM A CALFS HEAD WITH THE 
; SKIN ON. 


It is better to do this before the head is divided; but if only 
the half of one with the skin on can be procured, it must be 
managed in the same way. Put it into plenty of water which 
is on the point of simmering, but which does not positively boil; 
and let it remain in until it does so, and for five or six minutes 
afterwards, but at the first full bubble draw it from the fire and 
let it merely scald; then lift it out, and with a knife that is not 
sharp scrape off the hair as closely and as quickly as possible. 
The butchers have an instrument on purpose for. the operation ; 
but we have had the head look quite as well when done in the 
manner we have just described, as when it has been sent in ready 
prepared by them. After the hair is off, the head should be 
well washed, and if it cannot be cooked the same day it must be 
wiped extremely dry before it is hung up; and when it has not 
been divided, it should be left whole until the time approaches 
for dressing it. The brain must then be taken out, and both 
that and the head well soaked and washed with the greatest 
nicety. When the half head only is scalded, the brain should 


first be removed. Calves’ feet are freed from the hair easily in 
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the same manner ; indeed, we find it a better mode of having it 
cleared from them than the one we have given in Chapter XX., 
though that is practised by many good butchers. 


BOILED CALF’S HEAD. 


When the head is dressed with the skin on, which many per- 
sons prefer, the ear must be cut off quite close to it; it will re- 
quire three quarters of an hour or upwards of additional boiling, 
and should be served covered with fried crumbs: the more usual 
mode, however, is to boil it without the skin. In either case, 
first remove the brain, wash the head delicately clean, and soak 
it for a quarter of an hour ; cover it plentifully with cold water, 
remove the scum as it rises with great care, throw ina little salt, 
and boil the head gently until it is perfectly tender. In the 
mean time, wash and soak the brains first in cold and then in 
warm water, remove the skin or film, boil them in a small sauce- 


pan from. fourteen to sixteen minutes, according to their size, 


and when they are done, chop and mix them with eight or ten 
sage leaves boiled tender, and finely minced, or, if preferred, 
with parsley boiled instead ; warm them in a spoonful or two of 
melted butter, or white sauce; skin the tongue, trim off the 
root, and serve it in a small dish with the brains laid round it. 


Send the head to table very hot with parsley and butter poured _ 


over it, and some more in a tureen. A cheek of bacon, or very 
delicate pickled pork, and greens, are the usual accompaniments 
to boiled calf’s head. 

We have given here the common English mode of serving 
this dish, by some epicures considered the best, and by others, 
as exceedingly insipid. On the Continent, tomata sauce takes 
place of the parsley and butter; and rich oyster or Dutch 
sauce, are varieties often substituted for it in this country. 

With the skin on, from 2} to 22 hours; without the skin, 
from 11 to 1$ hour. : 


CALF’S HEAD, THE WARDER’S WAY. 
(An excellent Receipt.) 


Boil the half-head until tolerably tender; let it cool, and bone 
it entirely ; replace the brain, lay the head into a stewpan, and. 
simmer it gently for an hour in rich gravy. From five and 
twenty to thirty minutes before it is dished, add, if procurable, 
half a pint of mushroom-buttons. Thicken the gravy, if need- 
ful with rice-flour, or with flour and butter, and serve plenty 
of forcemeat-balls round the head. For dishes of this kind, a 
little sweet-basil wine, or a few sprigs of the herb itself, impart 
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a very agreeable flavour. When neither these nor mushrooms 
are within reach, the very thin rind of a small but fresh lemon 
‘may be boiled in the gravy, and the strained juice added at the 
; Instant of serving. 
Boiled from 1 to 2 hours; stewed 1 hour. 
Obs.—The skin, with the ear, may be left on the head for this 
receipt, and the latter slit into narrow strips from the tip to 
within an inch and a half of the base; which will give it a 
feathery and ornamental appearance: the head may then be 
glazed or not at pleasure. his 


PREPARED CALF’S. HEAD. 
(The Cook’s Receipt.) 


Take away the brains and tongue from. the half of a calf’s 
head, and then remove the bones, being careful in doing so to 
keep the knife as close to them as possible, and to avoid piercing 
the outer skin: in this consists the whole art of boning, in which 
an attentive cook may easily render herself expert. Next wash 

the head and dry it in a clean cloth ; sprinkle over the inside a. 
little pounded mace and cayenne, or white pepper; roll it up 
tightly, and bind it round with tape or twine. Lay into a: 
small stewpot three or four pounds of neck of veal.or of beef, 
twice or thrice divided, and place the head upon it with the 
bones well broken; pour in half a gallon of cold water, or as 
much as will suffice to keep the head covered until it is done, 
and simmer it very gently from an hour and a quarter to an 
hour and three quarters. When it is extremely tender, lift it 
- out, and if wanted for table, remove the binding, and serve it 
very hot, with currie sauce, rich oyster sauce, or egg sauce and 
brown gravy; but should the remains, or the whole of it be 
required for the following receipts, pour no gravy over it: in 
the latter case do not take off the tape for several hours. The 
tongue may be stewed with the head, but will require rather 
less time. We do not think it needful to repeat in every receipt 
our directions for adding salt to, and removing carefully the 
scum from, meats that are stewed or boiled, but the cook must 
not neglect either. When the trouble of boning is objected to, 
it can be dispensed with for some of the dishes which follow, 
but not for all. After the head is taken out, boil the gravy 
until it is well reduced, and rich: it should be strongly jellied 
when cold. A bone of ham, or a slice of hung beef will much 
improve its flavour ; but vegetables must be avoided if it be 
wanted to keep: a little spice and a faggot of parsley may be 
added to it, dnd a calf’s foot will be sure to give it the requisite 
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degree of firmness. This receipt is for a head without the 
skin. . 


BURLINGTON WHIMSEY. 


Set aside until quite cold half a calf’s head dressed by the 
preceding receipt. If, on cutting it, the gelatinous part should 
not appear perfectly tender, pare it off closely from the head, 
weigh, and mince it ; put it into a pint of good gravy, and stew 
it gently from ten to fifteen minutes. Mince as much more of 
the head as will make up a pound in weight after the edges are 
trimmed off, and part of the fat is taken away; add to this three 
ounces of the lean of a boiled ham finely chopped, the grated 
rind of a large lemon, three teaspoonsful of parsley and one of * 
thyme shred very small, three quarters of a teaspoonful of mace, 
half a small nutmeg grated, a teaspoonful of salt, and a half- 
quarter one of cayenne; stir the whole well together, and put 
it, with half a pint more of gravy, to the portion which has 
been already simmered. When the whimsey has boiled softli 
from four to five minutes, pour it into moulds or pans, in whic 
slices of the tongue have been evenly arranged, and when quite 
cold it will turn out very firmly. It may be garnished, before 
it is sent to table, with branches of parsley, which should, how- 
ever, be perfectly dry ; and when served for supper or luncheon, 
it may be accompanied by salad sauce. ' 

Calf’s head, 1 Ib.; lean of ham, 3 ozs.; gravy, 14 pint; rind 
of 1 large lemon ; parsley, 3 teaspoonsful ; thyme and salt, each 
1 teaspoonful; mace, $ teaspoonful; } nutmeg; cayenne, 4 part 
of teaspoonful : 5 minutes. , 

Obs.—The remains of a plain boiled head may be made to 
serve for this dish, provided the gravy used with it be well 
jellied and of high flavour. Slices from the small end of a 
boiled and smoked ox-tongue, from their bright colour improve 
greatly its appearance. It should be tasted before it is 
poured out, that salt or any other seasoning may be added if 
needful. After three or four days’ keeping, should any mould 
appear upon the surface, take it off, re-melt the whimsey, and 
give it two minutes’ boil. For change, the herbs may be omitted, 
and the quantity of ham increased, or some minced tongue sub- 
stituted for it. ; 


CUTLETS OF CALF'S HEAD. 
Prepare, by The Cook’s Receipt, half a calf’s head with or 


without the skin on; ofly, in the latter case, allow more time 
for the boiling.. When it is quite cold, remove the fillets of tape, 
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and cut the head into slices of half an inch thick, brush them 
over with yolk of egg, and dip them into fine bread-crumbs, — 
seasoned with the grated rind of half a lemon, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a dessertspoonful of minced savoury herbs, some cayenne, 
and a little of the lean of a boiled ham chopped very small, 
should this last be at hand. Fry the cutlets in butter of a fine 
light brown, make some gravy in the pan as for veal cutlets, 
and add to it the juice of half a lemon; or mix a large tea- 
spoonful of currie-powder, and ,one of flour, very smoothly 
with the butter, shake them over the fire for four or five 
minutes, and let the gravy simmer as much longer,. after the 
water is added; or serve the cutlets, covered with good mush 
room. sauce. 


HASHED CALF’S HEAD. 


When the whole of this dish has to be prepared, make for it 
a quart of stock, and proceed in all else as directed for mock 
turtle soup (page 23); but after the head has been parboiled, 
cut down a full pound and a half of it for the hash, and slice it 
small and thick, instead of dividing it into dice. Make the 
brains into cakes (see page 148), and garnish the dish with 
forcemeat-balls, rolled in egg, and in the finest bread-crumbs, 
then fried a delicate brown, and well drained, and dried upon a 
warm sieve reversed. The wine and other seasonings should be 
the same as for the soup. 

Rich gravy, 1 quart; flesh of calf’s head, full 1} lb.; wine, 
and other seasonings, as for mock turtle soup. 

Obs.—The gravy for this hash should be stewed with ham, 
eschalots, &c., exactly as for the soup. 


CHEAP HASH OF CALF’S HEAD. : 


Take the flesh from the bone of a cold boiled head, and put 
it aside until wanted; take about three pints of the liquor in 
which it was cooked; break the bones, and stew them down 
with a small bunch of savoury herbs, a carrot, or two should 
they be simall, a little carefully fried onion, four cloves, a dozen 
corns of pepper, and either a slice or two of lean unboiled ham, 
or the bone of a boiled one, quite cleared of flesh, well bruised 
and broken, and freed carefully from any of the smoked out- 
sides. If neither of these can be had, from half to a whole 
pound of neck of beef should be stewed with the bones, or the 
whole will be insipid in flavour. When the liquid is reduced 
nearly half, strain it, take off the fat, thicken it with a little 
well made roux, or, if more convenient, with flour and butter, 
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stirred into it, when it boils, or with rice flour or arrow-root, _ 
mixed with a little spice, mushroom catsup, or Harvey’s sauce, 
and a small quantity of lemon pickle or Chili vinegar. Heat 
the meat slowly in the sauce when it is ready, but do not allow _ 
it to boil. The forcemeat, No. 1. of Chapter VL, may be rolled 
into balls, fried, and served round it. The gravy should be 
well seasoned. 


TO DRESS COLD CALF’S HEAD OR VEAL 
A LA MAITRE D'HOTEL. (GooD.) 
(English Receipt.) 

Cut into small delicate slices, or into scollops of equal size, 
sufficient cold calf’s head or veal for a dish. Next knead very. — 
smoothly together with a knife two ounces of butter, and a 
small dessertspoonful of flour ; put these into a stewpan or well 
tinned saucepan, and keep them stirred or shaken over a gentle 
fire until they have simmered for a minute or two, but do not 
let them take the slightest colour; then add to them in very _ 
small portions (letting the sauce boil up after each is poured in) 
half a pint of pale veal gravy, or of good shin-of-beef stock, and 
when the whole is very smoothly blended, and has boiled for a 
couple of minutes, mix together and stir to it a tablespoonful of 
common vinegar, a dessertspoonful of Chili vinegar, a little 
cayenne, a tablespoonful of good mushroom catsup, and a very 
small bit of sugar; and when the sauce again boils, strew a 
tablespoonful of minced parsley over the meat, lay it in, and let 
it stand by the fire until it is quite heated through, but do not 
allow it to boil: if kept just at the simmering point for ten or 
twelve minutes it may be served perfectly hot without. The 
addition of the mushroom catsup converts this into an English 
sauce, and renders it in colour, as well as in flavour, unlike the 
French one which bears the same name, and which is acidulated « 
generally with lemon-juice instead of vinegar. Pickled mush- 
rooms are sometimes added to the dish: the parsley when it is 
objected to may be omitted, and the yolks of two or three eggs 
mixed with a little cream may be stirred in, but not allowed to 
boil, just before the meat is served. When veal is used for this 
hash instead of calf’s head, it should be cut into slices not much 
larger than a shilling, and freed entirely from fat, sinew, and 
the brown edges. When neither broth nor gravy is at hand, a 
morsel or two of lean ham, and a few of the trimmings or bones 
of the head or joint, may be boiied down to supply its place. 

Sufficient cold calf’s head, or meat, for a dish; butter, 2 ozs.; 
flour, 1 small dessertspoonful ; gravy, or strong broth, } pint; 
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vinegar, and mushroom catsup, of each 1 tablespoonful ; Chili 
vinegar, 1 dessertspoonful; small bit of sugar; little cayenne, 
and salt if needed; parsley, 1 tablespoonful (pickled mushrooms 
or not at pleasure). 

Obs.—Soles or codfish are very good, if raised neatly from the 
bones, or flaked, and heated in this Maitre d’ Hotel sauce. 


CALF’S HEAD BRAWN. 
(Author's Receipt.) 


The half of a fine large calf’s head, with the skin on, will 
best answer for this brawn. ‘Take out the brains, and bone it 
entirely, or get the butcher todo this; rub a little fine salt over, 
and let it drain for ten or twelve hours; next wipe it dry, and rub 
it well in every part with three quarters of an ounce of saltpetre 
finely powdered (or with an ounce should the head be very 
large) and mixed with four ounces of common salt, and three of 
bay-salt, also besten fine ; turn the head daily in this pickle for 
four or five days, rubbing it a little each time; and then pour 
over it four ounces of treacle, and continue to turn it every day, 
and baste it with the brine very frequently for a month. Hang 
it up for a night to drain, fold it in brown paper, and send it to 
be smoked where wood only is burned, from three to four 
weeks. When wanted for table, wash and scrape it very clean, 
but do not soak it; lay it, with the rind downwards, into a 
saucepan or stewpan, which will hold it easily; cover it well 
with cold water, as it will swell considerably in the cooking ; let. 
it heat rather slowly, skim it thoroughly when it first begins to 
‘simmer, and boil it as gently as possible from an hour and three 
quarters, to a couple of hours or more, should it not then be 
perfectly tender quite through ; for unless sufficiently boiled, the 
skin, which greatly resembles brawn, will be unpleasantly 
tough when cold. When the fleshy side of the head is done, 
which will be twenty minutes or half an hour sooner than the 
outside, pour the water from it, leaving so much only in the 
stewpan as will just cover the gelatinous part, and simmer it 
until this is thoroughly tender. The head thus cured is very 
_ highly flavoured, and most excellent eating. The receipt for it is 
entirely new, having originated with ourselves. We give the 
reader, in addition the result of our first experiment with it, 
which was exceedingly successful:—“ A half calf’s head, not 
very large, without the skin, pickled with three ounces of 
common salt, two of bay-salt, half an ounce of saltpetre, one 
ounce of brown sugar, and half an ounce of pepper, left four 
days; then three ounces of treacle added, and the pickling con-. 
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tinued for a month ; smoked nearly as long, and boiled between 
one hour and a half, and two hours.” The pepper was omitted 
in our second trial, because it did not improve the appearance of 
the dish, although it was an advantage in point of flavour. 
Juniper-berries might, we think, be added with advantage, when 
they are liked; and cayenne tied in a muslin might supply the 
place of the pepper. It is an infinite improvement to have the 
skin of the head left on. 


TO ROAST A FILLET OF VEAL. 


Take out the bone and put a good roll of forcemeat (No. 1, 
page 143) under the flap, dividing first, with a sharp knife, the 
skin from the meat sufficiently to admit the quantity required ; 
secure it well, truss the veal firmly into good shape, place 
it at a distance from the fire at first, and baste it with butter. 
The outside will have a richer crust of browning if the meat be 
washed, wiped tolerably dry, and well floured before it is laid 
to the fire. It should be carefully watched, and basted often, 
that the fat may not burn. Pour melted butter over it after it 
is dished, and serve with it a boiled cheek of bacon and a 
lemon. Roast it from three hours and a half, to four hours 
and a half, according to its size. 


BOILED FILLET OF VEAL. 


A small and delicately white fillet should be selected for this 
purpose. Bind it round with tape, after having washed it 
thoroughly; cover it well with cold water, and bring it gently 
to boil; watch, and clear off carefully, the scum as it rises, and 
be, at the same time, very cautious not to allow the water to 
become smoked. Let the meat be gently simmered from three 
hours and a half to four and a half, according to its weight. 
Send it to table with rich white sauce, and a boiled tongue; or 
make for it in the first instance the oyster forcemeat of Chapter 
VI., and serve with the veal a tureen of well-made oyster sauce. 

33 to 44 hours. 


ROAST LOIN OF VEAL. 


It is not usual to stuff a loin of veal, but we greatly recom- 
mend the practice, as an infinite improvement to the joint. 
Make the same forcemeat as for the fillet; and insert it between 
the skin and the flesh just over the ends of the bones. Skewer 
down the flap, place the joint at a moderate distance from a 
sound fire, keep it constantly basted, and be especially careful 
not to allow the kidney fat to burn: to prevent this, and to 
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ensure the good appearance of the joint, a buttered paper is 
often fastened round the loin, and removed about half an hour 
before it is taken from the fire. It is the fashion in some 
counties to serve egg-sauce and brown gravy with roast loin, or 
breast of veal. 

The cook will scarcely need to be told that she must separate 
the skin from the flank, with a sharp knife, quite from the end, 
to the place where the forcemeat is to be put, and then skewer 
the whole very securely. ‘When the veal is not papered, dredge 
- it well with fiour soon after it is laid to the fire. 

2 to 23 hours. 


BOILED LOIN OF VEAL. 


If dressed with care and served with good sauces, this, when 
the meat is small and white, is an exccllent dish, and often more 
acceptable to persons of delicate habit than roast veal. Take 
from eight to ten pounds of the best end of the loin, leave the 
kidney in with all its fat, skewer or bind down the flap, lay the 
meat into cold water, and boil it as gent/y as possible from two 
hours and a quarter to two and a half, clearing off the scum 
perfectly, as in dressing the fillet. Send it to table with well- 
made oyster sauce, or béchamel, or with white sauce well 
flavoured with lemon-juice, and with parsley, boiled, pressed 
dry, and finely chopped. 

24 to 2: hours. 


STEWED LOIN OF VEAL. 


Take part of a loin of veal, the chump end will do; put into 
a large, thick, well-tinned iron saucepan, or into a stewpan, about 
a couple of ounces of butter, and shake it over a moderate fire 
until it begins to brown; flour the veal well all over, lay it 
into the saucepan, and when it is of a fine, equal, light brown, 
our gradually in veal broth, gravy, or boiling water to nearly 
half its depth; add a little salt, one or two sliced carrots, a 
small onion, or more when the flavour is much liked, and a 
bunch of parsley ; stew the veal very softly for an hour or 
rather more; then turn it, and let it stew for nearly or quite 
another hour, or longer should it not appear perfectly done. 
As none of our receipts have been tried with large, coarse veal, 
the cooking must be regulated by that circumstance, and longer 
time allowed should the meat be of more than middling size. 
Dish the joint; skim all the fat from the gravy, and strain it 
over the meat; or keep the joint hot while it is rapidly reduced 
toa richer consistency. This is merely a plain family stew. 
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BOILED BREAST OF VEAL. 


Let both the veal and the sweetbread be washed with exceed- 
ing nicety, cover them with cold water, clear off the scum as it 
rises, throw in a /ztéle salt, add a bunch of parsley, a large blade of 
mace, and twenty white peppercorns; simmer the meat from an 


hour to an hour and a quarter, and serve it covered with rich | 


onion sauce. Send it to table very hot. The sweetbread may 
be taken up when half done, and curried, or made into cutlets, 
or stewed in brown gravy. When onions are objected to, sub- 
stitute white sauce and a cheek of bacon for them, or parsley 
and butter, if preferred to it. 

1 to 14 hour. 


TO ROAST A BREAST OF VEAL. 


Let the caul remain skewered over the joint till within half 
an hour of its being ready for table; place it at a moderate dis- 
tance from a brisk fire, baste it constantly, and in about an hour 
and a half remove the caul, flour the joint, and let it brown. 
Dish and pour melted butter over it, and serve it with a cut 
lemon, and any other of the usual accompaniments to veal. It 
may be garnished with fried balls of the forcemeat (No. }, 
Chapter VI.), about the size of a walnut. 
~ 2 to 23 hours. 


TO BONE A SHOULDER OF .VEAL, MUTTON, OR LAMB. 


Spread a clean cloth upon a table or 
dresser, and lay the joint flat upon it, 
with the skin downwards ; with a sharp 
knife cut off the flesh from the inner 
side, nearly down to the blade bone, of 
see LY.) which detach the edges first, then work 

Shoulder of Veal or Mutton, the knife under it, keeping it always 
boned and rolled. close to the bone, and using all possible 
precaution not to pierce the outer skin; when it is in every part 
separated from the flesh, loosen it from the socket with the point 
of the knife, and remove it ; or, without dividing the two bones, 
cut round the joint until it is‘freed entirely from the meat, and 
proceed to detach the second bone. That of the knuckle is 


trequently left in, but for some dishes it is necessary to take it . 


out; in doing this, be careful not to tear the skin. A most 
excellent grill may be made by leaving sufficient meat for it 
upon the bones of a shoulder of mutton, when they are removed 


from the joint: it will be found very superior to the broiled 
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blade-bone of a roast shoulder, which is so much esteemed by 
many people. 


STEWED SHOULDER OF VEAL. 
(English Receipt.) 

Bone. a shoulder of veal, and strew the inside thickly with 
savoury herbs, minced small ; season it well with salt, cayenne, 
and pounded mace; and place on these a layer of ham cut in 
thin slices, and freed from rind and rust. Roll the veal, and 
bind it tightly with a fillet; roast it for an hour and a half, 
then simmer it gently in good brown gravy for five hours; add 
forcemeat balls before it is dished ; skim the fat from the gravy, 
and serve it with the meat. This receipt, for which we are 
indebted to a correspondent on whom we can depend, and which 
we have not, therefore, proved ourselves, is for a joint which 
weighs ten pounds before it is boned. | 


ROAST NECK OF VEAL. 


The best end of the neck will make an excellent roast. A 
forcemeat may be inserted between the skin and the flesh, by 
first separating them with a sharp knife; or the dish may be 
garnished with the forcemeat in balls. From an hour and three 
quarters to a couple of hours will roast it. Pour melted butter 
over it when it is dished, and serve it like other joints. Let 
it be floured when first laid to the fire, kept constantly basted, 
and always at a sufficient distance to prevent its being scorched. 

12 to 2 hours. 

For the forcemeat, see No. 1, Chapter VI. From 8 to 10 
minutes will fry the balls. 


NECK OF VEAL. 
(A la Créme, or au Béchamel.) - 


Take the best end of a neck of white and well-fed veal, 
detach the flesh from the ends of the bones, cut them sufficiently 
short to give the joint a good square form, roll and skewer the 
skin over them, wrap a buttered paper round the meat, lay it at 
a moderate distance from a clear fire, and keep it well basted 
with butter for an hour and a quarter; then remove the paper 
and continue the basting with a pint, or more, of béchamel, or 
of rich white sauce, until the veal is sufficiently roasted, and 
well encrusted with it. Serve some béchamel under it in the 
dish, and send it very hot to table. For variety, give the 
_ béchamel, in making it, a high flavour of mushrooms, and add 
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some small buttons, stewed very white and tender, to the portion 
reserved for saucing the joint. 
2 to 23 hours. 


KNUCKLE OF VEAL. 
(En Ragout.) 


Cut in small thick slices the flesh of a knuckle of veal, season 
it with a little fine salt and white pepper, flour it lightly, and 
fry it in butter to a pale brown, lay it into a very clean stewpan 
or saucepan, and just cover it with boiling water; skim it clean, 
and add to it a faggot of thyme and parsley, the white part of a 
head of celery, a small quantity of cayenne, and a blade or two 
of mace. Stew it very softly from an hour and three quarters, to 


two hoursand a half. Thicken andenrich the gravy if needful ~ 


with rice-flour and mushroom catsup or Harvey's sauce, or with 
a large teaspoonful of flour, mixed with a slice of butter, a little 
good store-sauce and a glass of sherry or Madeira. Fried force- 
meat balls of No. 1, page 143, may be added at pleasure. With 
an additional quantity of water, or of broth (made with the 
bones of the joint), a pint and a half of young green peas 
stewed with the veal for an hour will give an agreeable variety 
of this dish. 


BOILED KNUCKLE OF VEAL. 


_ After the joint has been trimmed and well washed, put it 
into a vessel well adapted to it in size, for if it be very large, so 
much water will be required that the veal will be deprived of 
its flavour; it should be well covered with it, and very gently 
boiled until it is perfectly tender in every part, but not so much 
done as to separate from the bone. Clear off the scum with 
scrupulous care when the simmering first commences, and throw 
in a small portion of salt; as this, if sparingly used, will not 
redden the meat, and will otherwise much improve it. Parsley 
and butter is usually both poured over, and sent to table with a 
knuckle of veal, and boiled bacon also should accompany it. 
From the sinewy nature of this joint, it requires more than the 
usual time of cooking, a quarter of an hour to the pound not 
being sufficient for it. 
Veal, 6 to 7 lbs.: 2 hours or more. 


KNUCKLE OF VEAL WITH RICE OR GREEN PEAS. 

Pour over a small knuckle of veal rather more than sufficient 
water to cover it; bring it slowly to a boil; take off all the 
scum with great care, throw in a teaspoonful of salt, and when 
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the joint has simmered for about halfan hour, throw in fromeight 
to twelve ounces of well washed rice, and stew the veal gently 
for an hour and a haif longer, or until both the meat and rice 
are perfectly tender. A seasoning of cayenne and mace in fine 
powder with more salt, should it be required, must be added 
twenty or thirty minutes before they are served. For a supe- 
rior stew good veal broth may be substituted for the water. 

Veal, 6 Ibs.; water, 3 to 4 pints; salt, 1 teaspoonful: 30 to 
40 minutes. Rice, 8 to 12 ozs.: 14 hour. Seasoning of cayenne, 
mace, and more salt if needed. A quart or even more of full 
grown green peas added to the veal as soon as the scum has 
been cleared off will make a most excellent stew. It should be 
well seasoned with white pepper, and the mace should’ be 
omitted. ‘Two or three cucumbers, pared and freed from the 
seeds, may be sliced into it when it boils, or four or five young 
lettuces shred small may be added instead. Green onions also, 
when they are liked, may be used to give it flavour. 


SMALL PAIN DE VEAU, OR, VEAL CAKE. 


Chop separately, and very fine, a pound and a quarter of veal 
quite free from fat and skin, and six ounces of beet kidney-suet ; 
add a teaspoonful of salt, a full third as much of white pepper, 
and of mace or nutmeg, with the grated rind of half a lemon, 
and turn the whole well together with the chopping-knife 
until it is thoroughly mixed; then press it smoothly into a 
small, round baking dish, and send it to a moderate oven for an 
hour and a quarter. Lift it into a clean, hot dish, and serve it 
plain, or with a little brown gravy ina tureen. Three ounces 
of the lean of a boiled ham minced small, will very much im- 
prove this cake, of which the size can be increased at will, and 
proportionate time allowed for dressing it. If baked in a hot 
oven, the meat will shrink to half its proper size, and be very 
dry. When done, it should be of a fine light brown, and like 
acake in appearance. 

Veal, 14 lb.; beef-suet, 6 ozs.; salt, 1 teaspoonful; pepper 
and mace, or nutmeg, # teaspoonful each; rmd of 4 lemon; 
ham (when added), 3 0zs.: baked 14 hour. 


BORDYKE VEAL CAKE. 
(Good.) 


‘Take a pound and a half of veal perfectly clear of fat and 
skin, and eight ounces of the nicest striped bacon; chop them 
separately, then mix them well together with the grated rind of 
a small lemon, half a teaspoonful of salt, a fourth as much of 
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cayenne, the third part of a nutmeg, grated, and a half-tea- 
spoonful of freshly pounded mace. When it is pressed into the 
dish, let it be somewhat higher in the centre than at the edge; 
and whether to be served hot or cold, lift it out as soon as it 
comes from the oven, and place it on a strainer that the fat may 
drain from it: it will keep many days if the under side be dry. 
The bacon should be weighed after the rind, and any rust it may 
exhibit, have been trimmed from it: that cured by the East 
Farleigh receipt, (see Chapter XI.) is best for the purpose. 
This cake is excellent cold, better indeed than the preceding 
one; but slices of either if preferred hot, may be warmed 
through in a Dutch oven, or on the gridiron, or in a few 
spoonsful of gravy. ‘The same ingredients made into small 
cakes, well floured, and slowly fried from twelve to fifteen 
minutes, then served with gravy made in the pan as for cutlets, 
will be found extremely good. 

Veal, 13 lb.; striped bacon, 8 ozs.; salt and mace, 1 tea- 
spoonful each ; rind of lemon, 1; third of 1 nutmeg; cayenne, 
4 grains: baked 14 to 13 hour. 


FRICANDEAU OF VEAL. (ENTREE). 


French cooks always prefer for this dish, which is a common 
one in their own country, that part of the fillet to which the fat 
or udder is attached ;* but the flesh of the finer part of the 
neck, or loin, raised clear from the bones, may be made to an- 
swer the purpose nearly, or quite as well, and often much more 
conveniently, as the meat with us is not divided for sale as in 
France; and to purchase the entire fillet, for the sake of the 
fricandeau, would render it exceedingly expensive. Lay the 
veal flat upon a table, or dresser, with the skin uppermost, and 
endeavour, with one stroke of an exceedingly sharp knife, to 
clear this off, and to leave the surface of the meat extremely 
smooth ; next lard it thickly with small /ardoons, as directed for 
a pheasant. (page 166), and make one or two incisions in the 
underside with the point of a knife, that it may the better im- 
bibe the flavour of the seasonings. Take a stewpan, of sufficient 
size to hold the fricandeau, and the proper quantity of vegeta- 
bles compactly arranged, without much room being left round 
the meat. Put into it a couple of large carrots, cut in thick 
slices, two onions of moderate size, two or three roots of parsley, 
three bay leaves, two small blades of mace, a branch or two of 
lemon thyme, and a little cayenne, or asaltspoonful of white pep- 


* Called by them the neia. 
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percorns. Raise these high in the centre of the stewpan, so as 
to support the meat, and prevent its touching the gravy. Cover 
them with slices of very fat bacon, and place the fricandeau 
gently on them; then pour in as much good veal broth, or 
stock, as will nearly cover the vegetables without reaching to 
theveal. A calf’s foot, split in two, may with advantage be laid 
under them in the first instance. Stew the fricandeau very 
gently for upwards of three hours, or until it is found to be 
extremely tender when probed with a fine skewer or a larding- 
pin. Plenty of live embers must then be put on the lid of the 
stewpan for ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour, to render the 
lardoons firm. Lift out the fricandeau, and keep it hot ; strain 
and reduce the gravy very quickly, after having skimmed off . 
every particle of fat ; glaze the veal, and serve it on a ragout of _ 
sorrel, cucumbers, or spinach. ‘This, though rather an elaborate 
receipt, is the best we can offer to the reader for a dish, which 
is now almost as fashionable with us as it is common on the 
Continent. Some English cooks have a very summary method 
of preparing it; they merely lard and boil the veal until they 
can “cut it with a spoon,” then glaze and serve it with “ brown 
‘ gravy in the dish.” This may be very tolerable eating, but it 
will bear small resemblance to the French fricandeau. ' 
33 to 4 hours. 


SPRING-STEW OF VEAL. 


Cut two pounds of veal, free from fat, into small half-inch 
thick cutlets; flour them well, and fry them in butter with two 
small cucumbers sliced, sprinkled with pepper, and floured, one 
moderate sized lettuce, and twenty four green gooseberries cut 
open lengthwise and seeded. When the whole is nicely browned, 
lift it into a thick saucepan, and pour gradually into the pan 
half a pint, or rather more, of boiling water, broth, or gravy. 
Add as much salt and pepper as it requires. Give it a minute’s 
simmer, and pour it over the meat, shaking it well round the 
pan as this is done. Let the veal stew gently from three quar- 
ters of an hour toan hour. A bunch of green onions cut small | 
may be added to the other vegetables if liked ; and the veal will 
eat better, if slightly seasoned with salt and pepper before it is 
floured ; a portion of fat can be left on it if preferred. 

Veal, 2 lbs. ; cucumbers, 2 ; lettuce, 1; green gooseberries, 24; 
water or broth, } pint or more; ? to 1 hour. 


BREZOLLES. . 
Cut from the loin or fillet, three pounds of veal, in the thin- 
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nest possible slices, and let them be free from fat and skin. Slice 
also; very thin, a pound of striped bacon, and trim away the 
rind. Mix thoroughly a dessertspoonfal of salt, a teaspoonful 
of pounded mace, as much of nutmeg, one and a half of white 
pepper, and the minced or grated rinds of two lemons, and with 
' these season the veal equally ; butter thickly a deep earthen- 
pan, and lay the meat in smoothly in alternate layers, begin- 
ning with the bacon ; press the whole closely down, put a round 
of buttered paper over it, tie on the cover of the pan, set it 
into a large saucepan of warm water, and let it simmer for two 
hours and a half from the time of its beginning to boil. If 
to be served hot, merely heap the meat upon a dish, skim 
the fat from the gravy, and pour it over; but if to be eaten. 
cold, which it more usually is, put a plate with a weight upon 
it on the top of the brezolles, pour all the gravy from them, 
and leave them in the pan for four and twenty hours, when 
they will turn out in a solid mass or cake, and remain good 
many days if kept in a cool place; the gravy, strained, and 
reduced to jelly, may be placed round them as a garnish. 
The brezolles may, it more convenient, be baked in a gentle’ 
oven, but they will then require rather less time. In France 
they are commonly stewed as slowly as possible, and when half 
done, a couple of glasses of white wine or of rich gravy is added 
to them; minced herbs are also sometimes strewed between the 
layers of meat. | 

Veal, 3 lbs.; bacon, 1 lb.; salt, 1 dessertspoonful ; mace and 
nutmeg, 1 teaspoonful each; pepper, 14 teaspoonful; rinds of 
lemons, 2: simmered 2} hours. 


NORMAN HARRICO. 


Brown in a stewpan, or fry lightly, after having sprinkled 
them with pepper, salt and flour, from two to three pounds of 
veal cutiets. If taken from the neck, chop the bones very 
short, and trim away the greater part of the fat. Arrange 
them as flat as they can be in a saucepan; give a pint of hot 
water a boil in the pan in which they have been browned, and 
’ pour it on them; adda small faggot of parsley, and, should the 
fiavour be liked, one of green onions also. Let the meat 
simmer softly for half an hour; then cover it with small new 
potatoes which have had a single boil in water, give the sauce- 
pan a shake, and let the harrico stew very gently for another 
half hour, or until the potatoes are quite done, and the veal is 
tender. When the cutlets are thick and the potatoes approach- 
ing their full size, more time will be required for the meat, and 
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the vegetables may be at once divided: if extremely young they 
will not need the previous boil. Before the harrico is: served, 
skim the fat from it, and add salt and pepper should it not be 
sufficiently seasoned. A few bits of lean ham, or shoulder of 
bacon browned with the veal, will much improve this dish, and 
for some tastes, a little acid will render it more agreeable. Very 
delicate pork chops may be dressed in the same way. 

Veal, 2 to 3 lbs.; water (or gravy), 1 pint; new potatoes, 
13 to 2 Ibs.; faggot, parsley and green onions : 1 hour or more. 


VEAL CUTLETS. 


Take them, if possible, free from bone, and after having 
trimmed them into proper shape, beat them with a paste roller 
until the fibre of the meat is thoroughly broken; flour them 
well to prevent the escape of the gravy, and fry them from 
twelve to fifteen minutes over a fire which is not sufficiently 
fierce to burn them before they are quite cooked through: they | 
should be of a fine amber brown, and perfectly done. Lift 
them into a hot dish, pour the fat from the pan, throw in 4 ~ 
slice of fresh butter, and when it is melted, stir or dredge in a 
dessertspoonful of flour ; keep these shaken until they are well- 
- coloured, then pour gradually to them a cup of gravy or boil- 
ing water ; add pepper, salt, a little lemon pickle or juice, give 
the whole a boil, and pour it over the cutlets : a few forcemeat 
balls, fried, and served with them, is usually a very acceptable 
addition to this dish, even when it is garnished or accompanied 
with rashers of ham or bacon. A morsel of glaze, or of the 
jelly of roast meat, should, when at hand, be added to the 
sauce, which a little mushroom powder would further improve : 
mushroom sauce, indeed, is considered by many epicures, as in- 
dispensable with veal cutlets. We have recommended, in this 
one instance, that the.meat should be thoroughly beaten, be- 
cause we find that the veal is wonderfully improved by the 
process, which, however, we still deprecate for other meat. 

12 to 15 minutes. 


x 


VEAL CUTLETS A LINDIENNE, OR INDIAN FASHION. (ENTREE.) 


Mix well together four ounces of very fine stale bread- 
crumbs, a teaspoonful of salt, and a tablespoonful of the best | 
currie powder. Cut down into small well-shaped cutlets or 
collops, two pounds of veal free from fat, skin, or bone; beat : 
the slices flat, and dip them first into some beaten egg- 
yolks, and then into the seasoned crumbs; moisten them 
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again with egg, and pass them a second time through the - 


bread-crumbs. When all are ready, fry them in three or four 
ounces of butter over a moderate fire, from twelve to fourteen 
minutes. For sauce, mix smoothly with a knife, a teaspoonful 
of flour and an equal quantity of currie-powder, with a small 
slice of butter ; shake these in the pan for. about five minutes, 
pour to them a cup of gravy or boilig water, add salt and 
cayenne, if required, and the strained juice of half a lemon; 
simmer the whole till well flavoured, and pour it round the 
cutlets. A better plan is, to have some good currie sauce 
ready prepared to send to table with this dish; which may 
likewise be served with only well-made common cutlet gravy, 
from the pan, when much of the pungent flavour of the currie- 
powder is not desired. 

Bread-crumbs, 4 ozs.; salt, 1 teaspoonful; currie powder, 1 
tablespoonful ; veal, 2 Ibs.: 12 to 14 minutes. 

Obs.—These cutlets may be broiled; they should then be 
well beaten first, and dipped into clarified butter instead of 
- egg, before they are passed through the curried seasoning. 


VEAL CUTLETS, OR COLLOPS. (ENTREE.) 
(A la Frangaise.) 


Cut the veal into small, thin, round collops of equal size, 
arrange them evenly in a sauté-pan, or in a small frying-pan, 
and sprinkle a little fine salt, white pepper, and grated nutmeg 
on them. Clarify, or merely dissolve in a clean saucepan, 
with a gentle degree of heat, an ounce or two of good butter, and 
pour it equally over the meat. Set the pan aside until the 
dinner-hour, then fry the collops over a clear fire, and when 
they are lightly browned, which will be in from four to five 
minutes, lift them into a hot dish, and sauce them with a 
little Hspagnole, or with a gravy made quickly in the pan, and 
flavoured with lemon-juice and cayenne. ‘They are excellent 
even without any sauce. 

3 to 4 minutes. 


SCOTCH COLLOPS. (ENTREE.) 


Prepare the veal as for the preceding receipt, but dip the 
collops into beaten egg and seasoned bread-crumbs, and fry 
them directly in good butter, over a moderate fire, of a light 
golden brown; drain them well in lifting them from the pan, 
and sauce them like the collops & la Frangaise. 


i 
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VEAL CUTLETS, A LA MODE DE LONDRES}; OR, LONDON 
FASHION. (ENTREE.) 


Raise the flesh entire from the upper side of the best end of 
a neck of veal, free it from the skin, and from the greater por- 
tion of the fat, slice it equally into cutlets little more than a 
quarter of an inch thick, brush them with egg, strew them with 
fine bread-crumbs, and fry them of a light brown. Toast, or 
fry apart as many small slices of bacon as there are cutlets, and 
let them be trimmed nearly to the same shape; place them 
alternately on their edges round the inside of a hot dish (so as 
to form a sort of chain), and: pour into the middle’ some rich 
gravy made in the pan, and very slightly flavoured with escha- 
lot; or substitute for this some good brown mushroom sauce. 
Savoury herbs, grated lemon-rind, nutmeg, or mace, salt, and 
white pepper, or cayenne, should be mixed with the bread- 
crumbs, in the proportions directed at page 200, for cutlets of 
calf’s head; or they may be varied at pleasure. A cheek of 
bacon is best adapted to this dish. 


SWEETBREADS. (ENTREE.) 
(Simply dressed.) 

In whatever way sweetbreads are dressed, they should first be 
well soaked in lukewarm water, then thrown into boiling water 
to blanch them, as it is called, and to render them firm. If 
lifted out after they have boiled from five to ten minutes, 
according to their size, and laid immediately into fresh spring 
water to cool, their colour will be the better preserved. ‘They 
may then be gently stewed for three quarters of an hour in veal 
gravy, which, with the usual additions of cream, lemon, and 
egg-yolks, may be converted into a fricassee sauce for them, 
when they are done; or they may be lifted from it, glazed, and 
served with good Spanish gravy; or, the glazing being omitted, 
they may be sauced with the sharp Maitre d¢ Hotel sauce of 
page 106. ‘They may also be simply floured, and roasted in a 
Dutch oven, being often basted with butter, and frequently 
turned. A full sized sweetbread, after having been blanched, 
will require quite three quarters of an hour to dress it. 

Blanched 5 to 10 minutes.. Stewed 2 hour or more. 


SWEETBREAD CUTLETS. (ENTRHEE.) ee 
Boil the sweetbreads for half an hour in water, or veal broth, 
and when they are perfectly cold, cut them into slices of equal 
thickness, brush them with yolks of egg, and dip them into very 
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fine bread-crumbs, seasoned with salt, cayenne, grated lemon- 
rind, and mace; fry them in butter of a fine light brown, 
arrange them in a dish, placing them high in the centre, and 
pour under them a gravy made in the pan, thickened with 
mushroom powder, and flavoured with lemon-juice ; or, in lieu 
of this, sauce them with some rich brown gravy, to which a 
glass of sherry or Madeira has been added. When it can be 
done conveniently, take as many slices of a cold boiled tongue, 
as there are sweetbread cutlets; pare the rind from them, trim 
them into good shape, and dress them with the sweetbreads, 
after they have been egged and seasoned in the same way; 
place each cutlet upon a slice of tongue when they are dished. 
For variety, substitute croutons of fried bread, stamped out to 
the size of the cutlets, with a round or fluted paste or cake 
cutter. The crumb of a stale loaf, very evenly sliced, is best 
for the purpose. 


STEWED CALF’S FEET. 
(Cheap and good.) 


This is an excellent family dish, highly nutritious, and often 
very inexpensive, as the feet, during the summer, are usually 
sold at a low rate. Wash them with nicety, divide them at the 
joint, and split the claws; arrange them closely in a thick 
stewpan or saucepan, and pour in as much cold water as will 
‘cover them about half an inch: three pints will be sufficient for 
a couple of large feet. When broth or stock is at hand, it is 
good economy to substitute it for the water, as, by this means, a 
portion of strong and well-flavoured jellied gravy will be 
obtained for general use, the full quantity not being needed as 
sauce for the feet. The whole preparation will be much 
improved by laying a thick slice of the lean of an unboiled ham, 
knuckle of bacon, hung beef, or the end of a dried tongue, at 
the bottom of the pan, before the other ingredients are added ; 
or, when none of these are at hand, by supplying the deficiency 
with a few bits of stewing-beef or veal: the feet being of them- 
selves insipid, will be much more palatable with one or the 
other of these additions. ‘Throw in from half to three quarters 
of a teaspoonful of salt, when they begin to boil, and, after the 
scum has been all cleared off, add a few branches of parsley, a 
little celery, one small onion or more, stuck with half a dozen 
cloves, a carrot or two, a large blade of mace, and twenty corns 
of whole pepper; stew them softly until the flesh will part 
entirely from the bones; take it from them; strain part of the 
gravy, and skim off all the fat, flavour it with catsup, or any 
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other store sauce, and thicken it, when it boils, with arrow- 
root, or flour and butter ; put in the flesh of the feet, and serve 
the dish as soon as the whole is very hot. A glass of wine, a 
little lemon-juice, and a few forcemeat balls will convert this 
into a very superior stew; a handful of mushroom-buttons also 
simmered in it for half an hour before it is dished, will vary it , 
agreeably. 

Calf’s feet (large), 2; water, 3 pints; salt, } to teaspoonful; 
onions, 1 to 3; cloves, 6; peppercorns, 20; mace, large blade; 
little celery and parsley ; carrots, 1 or 2: stewed soitly, 2} to 
- 3} hours. Mushroom catsup, 1 tablespoonful; flour, or arrow- 

root, 1 large teaspoonful; butter, 1 to 2 ozs: Cayenne, to 
taste. ; 


CALF’S LIVER FRIED. 


To render the liver firm when dressed, lay it into a deep dish, 
and pour over it half a pint of vinegar; turn it often in this, 
and let it lie for four and twenty hours, or longer even, if more 
convenient. Sliced onions, or eschalots, and branches of parsley, 
may be steeped with it in the vinegar, when their flavour is 
relished ; but, in general, they would not, we think, be con- 
sidered an improvement. Wash and wipe the liver very dry, 
slice it evenly, season it with pepper, salt, and savoury herbs 
shred extremely small, then flour and fry it in butter quickly 
of a fine light brown; lift it out and keep it very hot, while a 
gravy is made for it in the pan. Pour out the fat, throw in a 
small slice of fresh butter, and when it boils stir to it a half- 
teaspoonful of fiour; add a seasoning of pepper and salt; 
about a quarter-pint of boiling water, and a little lemon-juice, 
Chili vinegar, or lemon-pickle; shake the pan well round, give 
the whole a boil; sauce the liver with it, and send it to table 
with or without a garnish of curled bacon. 


TO ROAST CALF’S LIVER. 


Take the whole or part of a fine white sound liver, and either 
lard it as a fricandeau upon the surface, or with large strips of 
highly-seasoned bacon in the inside (see Larding, page 166) ; 
or should either of these modes be objected to, merely wrap it 
in a well-buttered paper, and roast it from an hour to an hour 
and a quarter, at a moderate distance from a clear fire, keeping 
it constantly basted. Remove the paper, and froth the liver 
well from ten to fifteen minutes before it is done. It should be 
served with a sauce of some piquancy, such asa poivrade, or 
brown eschalot, in addition to some good gravy. French cooks — 
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steep the liver over-night in vinegar, with a sliced onion and 
branches of savoury herbs laid over it; this whitens and 
renders it firm. As an economical mode, some small bits of the 
liver may be trimmed off, floured, and lightly fried with a 
sliced onion, and stewed down for gravy in three quarters of a 
pint of water which has been poured into the pan, with the 
addition of a few peppercorns, and a small bunch of herbs. A 
seasoning of salt must not be forgotten, and a little lemon 
pickle, or juice, would generally be considered an improvement. 
1 to 13 hour. 


BLANQUETTE OF VEAL OR LAMB, WITH MUSHROOMS. 
(ENTREE.) 

Slice very thin the white part of some cold veal, divide and 
trim it into scallops not larger than a shilling, and lay it into a 
clean saucepan or stewpan. Wipe with a bit of new flannel 
and a few grains of salt, from a quarter to half a pint of mush- 
room-buttons, and slice them into a little butter which just 
begins to simmer; stew them in it from twelve to fifteen 
minutes, without allowing them to take the slightest colour; 
then lift them out and lay them on the veal. Pour boiling to 
them a pint of sauce tournée (see page 96) ; let the blanquette 
remain near but not close to the fire for awhile; bring it 
nearer, heat it slowly, and when it is on the point of boiling 
mix a spoonful or two of the sauce from it with the well beaten 
yolks of four fresh eggs; stir them to the remainder; add the 
strained juice of half a smail lemon; shake the saucepan above 
the fire until the sauce is just set, and serve the blanquette 
instantly. 

Cold veal, 3 lb.; mushrooms, } to } pint: stewed in 13 oz. 
butter, 12 to 15 minutes. Sauce tournée, or thickened veal 
gravy, 1 pint ; yolks of eggs, 4; lemon-juice, 1 tablespoonful. 

Oos.—Any white meat may be served en blanquetie. The 
mushrooms are not indispensable for it, but they are always a 
great improvement. White sauce substituted for the thickened 
veal gravy will at once convert this dish into an inexpensive 
fricassée. Mace, salt, and cayenne, must be added to either 
preparation, should it require seasoning. 


MINCED VEAL. 
When there is neither gravy nor broth at hand, the bones 
and trimmings of the meat must be boiled down to furnish what 
is required for the mince. As cold meat is very light in 
weight, a pound of the white part of the veal will be sufficient 
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for a dish, and for this quantity a pint of gravy will be needed. 
Break down the bones of the joint well, add the trimmings of 
the meat, a small bunch of savoury herbs, a slice or two of 
carrot or of celery, a blade of mace, a few white peppercorns, 
and a bit or two of lean ham, boiled, or unboiled if it can be 
had, as either will improve the flavour of the mince. Pour to 
these a pint anda half of water, and stew them gently for a 
couple of hours ; then strain off the gravy, let it cool and clear 
it entirely from the fat. Cut the white part of the veal small 
with a very sharp knife, after all the gristle and brown edges 
have been trimmed away. Some persons like a portion of fat 
minced with it, others object to the addition altogether. Thicken 
the gravy with a teaspoonful and a half of fiour smoothly 
mixed with a small slice of butter, season the veal with a salt- 
spoonful or more of sajt, and half as much white pepper and 
grated nutmeg, or pounded mace; add the lightly-grated rind 
of half a small lemon; mix the whole well, put it into the 
gravy, and heat it thoroughly by the side of the fire without 
allowing it to boil; serve it with pale-toasted sippets in and 
round the dish. A spoonful or two of cream is always an 
improvement to this mince. 


MINCED VEAL AND OYSTERS. 

The most elegant mode of preparing this dish is to mince 
about a pound of the whitest part of the inside of a cold roast 
fillet or loin of veal, to heat it without allowing it to boil, in a 
pint of rich white sauce, or béchamel, and to mix with it at the 
moment of serving, three dozens of small oysters ready bearded, 
and plumped in their own strained liquor, which is also to be 
added to the mince; the requisite quantity of salt, cayenne, and 
mace should be sprinkled over the veal before it is put into the 
sauce. Garnish the dish with pale fried sippets of bread, or 
with flewrons* of brioche, or of puff-paste. Nearly half a pint 
of mushrooms minced, and stewed white in a little butter, may 
be mixed with the veal instead of the oysters; or should they 
be very small they may be added to it whole: from ten to 

~ twelve minutes will be sufficient to make them tender. Balls 
~ of delicately fried oyster-forcemeat laid round the dish will 
give another good variety of it. 

~ Veal minced, 1 Ib.; white sauce, 1 pint; oysters, 3 dozens, 
with their liquor; or mushrooms, 3 pint, stewed in butter 10 to 


12 minutes 


* Fleurons, flowers, or flower-like figures, cut out with tin shapes. 


an 
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VEAL-SYDNEY. (GOOD.) 


Pour boiling on an ounce and a half of fine bread-crumbs 
nearly half a pint of good veal stock or gravy, and let them 
stand till cool; mix with them then, two ounces of beef-suet 
shred very small, half a pound of cold roast veal carefully 
trimmed from the brown edges, skin, and fat, and finely minced; 
the grated rind of half a lemon, nearly a teaspoonful of salt, a 
little cayenne, the third of a teaspoonful of mace or nutmeg, 
and four well-beaten eggs. Whisk up the whole well together, 
put it into a buttered dish, and bake it from three quarters of 
an hour to an hour. Cream may be used instead of gravy when 
more convenient, but this last will give the better flavour. A 
little clarified butter put into the dish before the other ingre- 
dients are poured in will be an improvement. 

Bread-crumbs, 1} 0z.; gravy or cream, nearly } pint; beef- 
suet, 2 ozs.; cold veal, 3 lb.; rind of 4 lemon; salt, small tea- 
spoonful; third as much mace and nutmeg; little cayenne; eggs, 
4 large or 5 small: 2 to 1 hour. 


FRICASSEED VEAL. 


Divide into small, thick, handsome slices of equal size, about 
a couple of pounds of veal, quite free from fat, bone, and skin; 
dissolve a couple of ounces of butter in a wide stewpan, and just 
as it begins to boil lay in the veal, and shake it over the fire 
until it is quite firm on both sides; but do not allow it to take 
the slightest colour. Stir in a tablespoonful of flour, and when 
it is well mixed with the cutlets, pour gradually to them, shaking 
the pan_ often, sufficient boiling veal-gravy to almost cover 
them. Stew them gently from fiity to sixty minutes, or longer 
should they not be perfectly tender. Add a flavouring of mace,. 
some salt, a quarter-pint of rich cream, a couple of egg-yolks, 
and a little lemon-juice, observing, when the last are added, the 
directions given for a blanquette of veal, page 218. Strips of 
lemon-rind can be stewed in the gravy at pleasure. Two or. 
three dozens of mushroom-buttons, added twenty minutes before 
it is served, will much improve this fricassée. 
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CHAPTER X, 


MUTTON, 


No. No, 

1. Leg. 6. Shoulder. 

2. Best End of Loin. 7. Breast. 

3. Chump End of Loin, A Saddle is the Two Loins. 
4. Neck, Best End. A Chine, the Two Necks. 
5. Neck, Scrag End. ; 


TO CHOOSE MUTTON. 


Tur best mutton is small-boned, plump, finely-grained, and 
short-legged ; the lean of a dark, rather than of a bright hue, 
and the fat white and clear: when this is yellow, the meat is 
rank, and of bad quality. Mutton is not considered by expe- 
rienced judges to be in perfection until it is nearly or quite five 
years old; but to avoid the additional expense of feeding the 
animal so long, it is commonly brought into the market at three. 
years old. ‘The leg and the loin are the superior joints; and 
the preference would probably be given more frequently to the 
latter, but for the superabundance of its fat, which renders it a 
not very economical dish. The haunch consists of the leg and 
the part of the loin adjoining it; the saddle, of the two loins 
together, or of the undivided back of the sheep: these last are 
always roasted, and are served usually at good tables, or for 
company-dinners instead of the smaller joints. The shoulder, 
dressed in the ordinary way, is not very highly esteemed, but 
when boned, rolled, and filled with forcemeat, it is of more 
presentable appearance, and to many tastes, far better eating; 
though some persons prefer it in its natural form, accompanied 
by stewed onions. It is occasionally boiled or stewed, and: 
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covered with rich onion sauce. The neck is sometimes roasted, 
but it is more generally boiled; the scrag, or that part of it 
which joins the head, is seldom used for any other purpose than 
making broth, and should be taken off before the joint is dressed. 
Cutlets from the thick end of the loin are commonly preferred 
to any others, but they are frequently taken likewise from the 
best end of the neck (sometimes called the back-ribs) and from 
the middle of the leg. Mutton kidneys are dressed in various 
ways, and are excellent in many. The trotters and the head of 
a sheep may be converted into very good dishes, but they are 
scarcely worth the trouble which is required to render them 
palatable. The loin and the leg are occasionally cured and 
smoked like hams or bacon. 


TO ROAST A HAUNCH OF MUTTON. 


This joint should be well kept, and when the larder-accom- 
modations of a house are not good, the butcher should be re- 
quested to hang it the proper time. Roast it carefully at a 
large sound fire, and let it remain at a considerable distance for 
at least a couple of hours; then draw it nearer, but never suf- 
ficiently so to burn or injure the fat. Keep it constantly basted ; 
flour it soon after. it is laid to the fire, instead of frothing it, as 
this latter mode is not generally relished, though fashion is in 
its favour. In from three and a half to four hours, the haunch 
will be done, and it will require something less of time when 
not kept back at first, as we have advised; but if roasted en- 
tirely on the plan mentioned at page 157 it will be much finer 
than in the usual way. Serve it with a good Espagnole, or with 
plain mutton-gravy and currant-jelly. This joint, when the 
meat is of very fine quality, may be dressed and served exactly 
like venison. 

3; to 4 hours. 5 hours or more by the s/ow method. 


ROAST SADDLE OF MUTTON. 


This is an excellent joint, though not considered a very eco- 
nomical one. It is usual for the butcher to raise the skin from 
it before it is sent in, and to skewer it on again, that in the 
roasting the juices of the meat may be better preserved, and 
the fat prevented from taking too much colour, as this should 
be only slightly browned. In something less than half an hour 
before the mutton is done, remove the skin, and flour the joint 
lightly after having basted it well. Our own great objection 
to frothed meat would lead us to recommend that the skin 
. Should be taken off half an hour earlier, and that the joint 
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should be kept at sufficient distance from the fire to prevent the 
possibility of the fat being burned ; and that something more of 
time should be allowed for the roasting. With constant basting, 
great care, and good management, the cook may always ensure 
the proper appearance of this, or of any other joimt (except, 
perhaps, of a haunch of venison) without having recourse to 
papering or pasting, or even to replacing the skin; but when 
unremitted attention cannot be given to this one part of the 
dinner, it is advisable to take all precautions that can secure it 
from béing spoiled. 
23 to 22 hours. ’ More if very large. 


TO ROAST A LEG OF MUTTON. 


In a cool and airy larder a leg of mutton will hang many 
days with advantage, if the kernel be taken out, and the flap 
wiped very dry when it is first brought in; and it is never 
- tender when freshly killed: in warm weather it should be well 
dredged with spepper to preserve it from the flies. If washed 
before it is put upon the spit, it should be wiped as dry as pos- 
sible afterwards, and well floured soon after it is laid to the fire. 
When the excellence of the joint is more regarded than the ex- 
pense of fuel, it should be roasted by what we have denomi- 
nated the slow method; that is to say, it should. be kept at a 
considerable distance from the fire, and remain at it four hours 
instead of two: it may be drawn nearer for the last twenty or 
thirty minutes to give it colour. The gravy will flow from it 
in great abundance when it is cut, and the meat will be very 
superior to that roasted in the usual way. When this plan is 
not pursued, the mutton should still be kept quite a foot from 
the fire until it is heated through, and never brought suffi- 
ciently near to scorch or to harden any part. It should be 
constantly bested with its own fat, for if this be neglected, all 
other precautions will fail to ensure a good roast; and after it 
is dished a little fine salt should be sprinkled lightly on it, and 
a spoonful or two of boiling water laded over. This is the most 
palatable mode of serving it, but it may be frothed when it is 

referred so, though we would rather recommend that the flour 
should be dredged on in the first instance, as it then prevents 
the juices of the meat from escaping, and forms a savoury coat- 
ing to it ; while the raw taste which it so often retains with 
mere frothing is to many eaters especially objectionable. 

Leg of mutton, 7 to 8 lbs.; slow method 4 hours, common 
method 12 to 2 hours. 


\ 
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SUPERIOR RECEIPT FOR ROAST LEG OF MUTTON, 


Cover the joint well with cold water, bring it gradually to 
boil, and let it simmer gently for half an hour ; then lift it out, 
put it immediately on to the spit, and roast it from an hour and 
a quarter to an hour and a half, according to its weight. This 
mode of dressing the joint renders it remarkably juicy and ten- 
der; but there must be no delay in putting it on the spit after 
it is lifted from the water. A mild ragout of garlic (see page 
122,) may be served in the dish with it, or it may be garnished 
with roast tomatas. 

Boiled, 4 hour ; roast, 13 to 14 hour. 


BRAISED LEG OF MUTTON. 


Take out the bone as far as the first joint by the directions 
of the following" receipt, roll some large strips of bacon in a 
seasoning of mixed spice, and of savoury herbs minced extremely 
fine, or dried and reduced to powder, and with these lard the 
inside of the boned portion of the joint; or fill the cavity with 
forcemeat highly seasoned with eschalot or garlic. Sew up the 
meat, and place it in a braising-pan, or ham-kettle nearly of its 
size, with slices of bacon under and over it, two or three onions, 
four or five carrots, two bay leaves, a large bunch of savoury 
herbs, a few bones, or bits of undressed mutton or veal, and 
about three quarters of a pint of gravy. Stew the meat as 
soitly as possible from four to five hours, and keep live embers 
on the top of the pan (or, as this mode of cooking is not general 
in England, set the mutton, if it can be done conveniently, into 
a moderately-heated oven, after having luted the edges of the 
vessel in which it is arranged, with a bit of coarse paste); lift it 
out, strain the gravy, reduce it quickly to glaze, and brush the 
meat with it ; or merely strain, free it from fat, and pour it over 
the mutton. White beans (haricots blancs), boiled tender and * 
well drained, or a mild ragout of garlic or eschalots, may be 
laid in the dish under it. The joint can be braised equally well 
without any part of it being boned. 

4 to 5 hours. 


LEG OF MUTTON BONED AND FORCED. 


Turn the underside of the mutton upwards, and with a sharp 
knife cut through the middle of the skin from the knuckle to 
the first joint, and raise it from the flesh on the side along which 
the bone runs, until the knife is just above it, then cut through 
the flesh down to the bone; work the knife round it in ever} 
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part till you reach the socket; next remove the flat bone from 
the large end of the joint, and pass the knife freely round 
the remaining one, as it is not needful to take it out clear of the 
meat ; when you again reach the middle joint, loosen the skin 
round it with great care, and the two bones can then be drawn 
out without being divided. This being done, fill the cavities 
with the forcemeat, No. 1. (page 143), adding to it a somewhat 
high seasoning of eschalot, garlic, or onion ; or cut out with the 
bone, nearly a pound of the inside of the mutton, chop it fine 
with six ounces of delicate striped bacon, and mix with it tho- 
roughly three quarters of an ounce of parsley, and half as much 
of thyme and winter savory, all minced extremely small ; a half 
teaspoonful of pepper (or a third as much of cayenne) ; the same 
of mace, salt, and nutmeg, and either the grated rind of a small 
lemon, or four eschalots finely shred. When-the lower part of 
the leg is filled, sew the skin neatly together where it has been 
cut open, and tie the knuckle round tightly, to prevent the 
escape of the gravy. Replace the flat bone at the large end, and 
with a long needle and twine, draw the edges of the meat to- 
gether over it. If it can be done conveniently, it is better to 
roast the mutton thus prepared in a cradle spit. or upon a 
hanging or bottle-jack, with the knuckle downwards. Place it 
at first far from the fire, and keep it constantly basted. It will 
_Yequire nearly or quite three hours roasting. Remove the twine 
before it is served, and send it very hot to table with some rich 
brown gravy. 


MOCK VENISON. 

Hang a plump and finely-grained leg of mutton in a cool 
place, for as many days as it can possibly be kept without 
becoming altogether uneatable. Lay it on a dish, pour over, 
and rub well into it, about half a small cupful of pyroligneous 
acid, and let it remain ten minutes. Wash it very thoroughly, 
cut off the knuckle, and trim away the flap, and any part that 
may continue very offensive, or take a few inches from either 
end of the joint; then lay it into a close-shutting stewpot, or 
thick iron saucepan of: its own size, with no other liquid than 
the drops of water which adhere to it, and simmer it over a very 
slow fire, from four and a half to five hours, turning it several 
times, that it may be equally done. Give it no seasoning beyond 
pepper and salt. Should the gravy be too much reduced, add 
two spoonsful of boiling water, or of mutton gravy. Send the 
meat to table in its own juices, with currant jelly, or sharp veni- 
son sauce apart. We owe this receipt entirely to accident; for, 

Q 
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wishing to have proof of the anti-putrescent qualities of the 
pyroligneous acid, we had it applied to a leg of mutton which 
had been too long kept, and which was dressed in the way we have 
described. When brought to table, its resemblance to venison, 
both in appearance and fiavour, was remarkable; and severai 
persons partook of it hashed on the following day, and were all 
perfectly unconscious that they were not really eating venison; 
in the latter instance, it was served in rich gravy made in part 
of hare; a glass of port wine, a little compound catsup, and a 
thickening of rice flour were added. The meat, of course, was 
only heated through, and not allowed to boil. On a second 
trial we found it an improvement to touch the mutton in every 
part with a feather dipped in the acid, as soon as it gave eyl- 
dence of haying been sufficiently kept, and then to let it hang 
three or four days longer: it was again washed with the acid, 
and afterwards with cold water before it was dressed. 


TO BOIL A LEG OF MUTTON. 
(An excellent Receipt.) 


Trim into handsome form a well-kept, but perfectly sweet leg 
of mutton, of middling weight ; wash, but do not soak it; lay it 
into a vessel as nearly of its size as convenient, and pour in rather 
more than sufficient cold water to cover it; set it over a good 
fire, and when it begins to boil, take off the scum, and continue 
to do so until no more appears ; throw in a tablespoonful of salt 
(after the first skimming), which will assist to bring it to the. 
surface, and as soon as the liquor is clear, add two moderate-sized » 
onions, stuck with a dozen cloves, a large faggot of parsley, 
thyme, and savoury, and four or five large carrots, and half an 
hour afterwards, as many turnips. Draw the pan to the side of 
the fire, and let the mutton be simmered gently for two hours 
and a half, from the time of its first beginning to boil. Serve 
it with caper, brown cucumber, or oyster, sauce. If stewed: 
softly, as we have directed, the mutton will be found excellent 
dressed thus; otherwise, it will but resemble the unpalatable and 
ragged-looking joints of fast-boiled meat, so constantly sent to. 
table by common English cooks. Any undressed bones of veal, 
mutton, or beef, boiled with the joint, will improve it much, and 
the liquor will then make excellent soup or bouillon. 

2 to 23 hours. 


COLD. ROAST LEG OF MUTTON. 


When only a few slices have been cut from the middle of the 
joint, it will still afford a fillet of tolerable size, which, dressed , 
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in the following manner, will make a dish of better appearance 
and savour than a common hash or mince. Take off as much 
of the large end of the leg, quite through, as will render that 
side of the fillet perfectly flat; cut also evenly through the 
joint, where-it has been carved ; then remove the bone from the 
fillet, and replace it with veal forcemeat (No. 1, page 143); put 
the meat, with the bones, knuckle, and trimmings, into a stew- 
pot, or stout saucepan adapted to its size, and just cover it with 
water, or with broth in preference, when any stock is at hand ; 
as soon as it boils, add a couple of onions, a bunch of parsley, 
two or even three bay leaves, four or five carrots, and as many 
turnips (plenty of vegetables, in fact), and simmer the whole 
gently for nearly, or quite a couple of hours. Thickening, 
spice, or store-sauce, can be added to the gravy at will, before 
the meat is served, which it should be with the vegetables 
round it. 


A FILLET OF MUTTON. 


Cut some inches from either end of a large and well-kept lee 
of mutton, and leave the fillet shaped like one of veal.: Remove 
the bone, and fill the cavity with forcemeat (No. 1, page 143), 
which may be flavoured with a little minced eschalot, when its 
flavour is liked : more forcemeat may be added by detaching the 
skin sufficiently on the flap side to admit it. When thus prepar¢d, 
the fillet may be floured, and roasted, served with currant-jelly 
and brown gravy, or with only melted butter poured over it ; or 
it may be stewed gently for nearly or quite four hours, in a pint 
of gravy or water, after having been floured and browned all over 
in a couple of ounces of butter ; it must then be turned every hour 
that it may be equally done. Two or three small onions, a 
faggot of herbs, a couple of carrots sliced, four or five cloves, 
and twenty whole peppercorns can be added at will. 

Roasted 2 hours, or stewed 4 hours. ; 


TO ROAST A LOIN OF MUTTON. 


The flesh of the loin of mutton is superior to that of the leg, 
when roasted ; but to the frugal housekeeper this consideration 
is usually overbalanced by the great weight of fat attached to 
it; this, however, when economy is more considered than ap- 
pearance, may be pared off and melted down for various kitchen 
uses, or finely chopped, and substituted for suet in making hot 
pie or pudding crust. When thus reduced in size, the mutton 
will be soon roasted. If it is to be dressed in the usual way, the 
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butcher should be desired to take off the skin; care should be 
taken to preserve the fat from being ever so slightly burned; it 
should be managed, indeed, in the same manner as the saddle, 
im every respect, and carved also in the same way, that is to say, 
the meat should be cut out in slices the whole length of the 
back-bone, and close to it. 

. Without the fat, i to 14 hour; with 12 to 12 hour. 


TO DRESS A LOIN OF MUTTON LIKE VENISON. 


Skin and bone a loin. of mutton, and lay it into a stewpan, or. 
braising-pan, with a pint of water, a large onion stuck with a 
dozen cloves, half a pint of port wine and a spoonful of vine- 
gar; add, when it boils, a smali faggot of thyme and parsley, 
and some pepper and salt: let it stew three hours, and turn it 
often. Make some gravy of the bones, and add it at intervals 
to the mutton when required. . 

This receipt comes to us so strongly recommended by persons 
who have partaken frequently of the dish, that we have not 
thought it needful to prove it ourselves. 

3 hours. 

TO ROAST A SHOULDER OF MUTTON. 

Flour it well, and baste it constantly with its own dripping ; 
do not place it close enough to the fire for the fat to be in the 
slightest degree burned, or even too deeply browned. An hour 
and. a half will roast it, if it be of moderate size. Stewed onions 
are often sent to table with it. A shoulder of mutton is some- 
times boiled, and smothered with onion sauce. 

11 hour. 

SPICED SHOULDER OF MUTTON. 

Bone the joint, and rub it, if large, with four ounces of the 
coarsest sugar (or with three, if it be small), well mixed with a 
dessertspoonful of pounded cloves, half that quantity of pepper 
and of mace, and a fourth part as much of ginger: the following 
day add four ounces of salt. Keep the mutton turned, and 
rubbed occasionally with the pickle from eight to tex days; 
then roll it up tight, bind it with a fillet, and stew it gently for 
four hours in a pint and a half of beef broth, or put into the 
stewpan with it a pound and a half of neck of beef, three half 
pints of water, one large mild onion, two carrots, two turnips, 
and a large faggot of herbs. When the mutton is perfectly 
tender, serve it with some of its own gravy, thickened and 
highly flavoured with lemon-pickle, or with any other acid. 
sauce ; or send it to table with a good sauce piquante. 
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Mutton, 8 to 9 lbs.; sugar, 4 ozs.; cloves, in powder, 1 des- 
sertspoonful; mace, and pepper, 1 teaspoonful each; ginger, 4 
teaspoonful ; salt, 4 ozs.: 8 to 10 days. Beef broth, 13 pint: 
4 hours. 

Obs.—For variety, the inside of the mutton may be thickly 
strewed with minced herbs before it is rolled. 


FORCED SHOULDER OF MUTTON. 


_ Cut off all the flesh from the inside of the joint down to the 
blade-bone; and reserve it for a separate dish. It may be lightly 
browned with some turnips or carrots, or both, and made into a 

- gmall harrico, or stewed simply in its own gravy, or it will, 
make in part, a pudding or a pie. Bone the mutton (see page 
167), flatten it on a table, lay over the inside some thin and 
neatly-trimmed slices of striped bacon, and spread over them 
some good veal forcemeat (No. 1, page 143) to within an inch 
of the outer edge; roll the joint up tightly towards the knuckle 
(of which the bone may be left in or not, at pleasure), secure it 
well with tape or twine, and stew it gently in good gravy, from 
four hours to four and a half. 

4 to 43 hours. ; 

Obs.—In France it is usual to substitute sausage-meat for the 
bacon and veal stuffing in this dish. 


MUTTON CUTLETS STEWED IN THEIR OWN GRAVY. 
( Good.) 


Trim the fat entirely from some cutlets taken from the loin; 
just dip them into cold water, dredge them moderately with pep- 
per, and plentifully, on both sides with flour; rinse a thick iron 
saucepan with spring water, and leave a couple of tablespoonsful 
in it; arrange the cutlets in one flat layer, if it can be done con- 
veniently, and placethem over a very gentle fire ; throw in a little 
salt when they begin to stew, and let them simmer as softly as 
pee but without ceasing, from an hour and a quarter to an 

our anda half. If dressed with great care, which they require, 
they will be equally tender, easy of digestion, and nutritious ; and 
being at the same time free from everything which can disagree 
with the most delicate stomach, the receipt will be found a 
valuable one for invalids. The mutton should be of good 
quality, but the excellence of the dish mainly depends on its 
being most gently stewed; for if allowed to boil quickly all 
the gravy will be dried up, and the meat will be unfit for table,” 
The cutlets must be turned when they are half done: a couple 
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of spoonsful of water or gravy may be added to them should 
they not yield sufficient moisture, but this is rarely needful. 

4 to 12 hour. 


TO BROIL MUTTON CUTLETS. (ENTREE.) 


These may be taken from the loin, or the best end of the 
neck, but the former are generally preferred. Trim off a 
portion of the fat, or the whole of it, unless it be liked ; pepper 
the cutlets, heat the gridiron, rub it with a bit of the mutton 
suet, broil them over a brisk fire, and turn them often until they 
are done; this, for the generality of eaters, will be in about 
eight minutes if they are not more than half an inch thick, 
which they should not be. French cooks season them with 
pepper and salt, and give them a light coating of dissolved 
butter or of oil, before they are laid to the fire, and we have 
found the cutlets so managed extremely good. 

Lightly broiled, 7 to 8 minutes. Well done, 10 minutes. 

Obs.—A cold Maitre d’Hotel sauce may be laid under the 
cutlets when they are dished; or they may be served quite dry, 
or with brown gravy; or when none is at hand, with good 
melted butter seasoned with mushroom catsup, cayenne, and 
Chili vinegar, or lemon-juice. 


CHINA CHILO. 


Mince a pound of an undressed loin or leg of mutton, 
with. or without a portion of its fat, mix with it two or 
three young lettuces shred small, a pint of young peas, a 
teaspoonful of salt, half as much pepper, four tablespoons- 
ful of water, from two to three ounces of good butter, and, 
if the flavour be liked, a few green onions minced. Keep the 
whole well stirred with a fork, over a clear and gentle fire until 
it is quite hot, then place it closely covered by the side of the 
stove, or on a high trevet, that it may stew as softly as possible 
for a couple of hours. One or even two half-grown cucumbers, 
cut small by scoring the ends deeply as they are sliced, or a 
quarter-pint of minced mushrooms may be added with good 
effect; or a dessertspoonful of currie-powder and a large 
chopped onion. A dish of boiled rice should be sent to table 
with it. 

Mutton, 1 pint; green peas, 1 pint; young lettuces, 2; salt, 
1 teaspoonful; pepper, 4 teaspoonful; water, 4 tablespoonsful ; 
butter, 2 to 3 ozs.; 2 hours. Varieties: cucumbers, 2; or 
mushrooms minced, } pint; or currie-powder, 1 dessertspoonful, 
and 1 large onion. . . 
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A GOOD FAMILY STEW OF MUTTON. 


Put into a broad stewpan or saucepan, a flat layer of mutton - 
_ chops, freed entirely from fat and from the greater portion of 
the bone, then just dipped into cold water, seasoned with pepper, 
and lightly dredged with flour; on these put a layer of mild 
turnips sliced half an inch thick, and divided into squares; then 
‘some carrots of the same thickness, with a seasoning of salt and 
black pepper between them ; next, another layer of chops, then 
plenty of vegetables, and as much weak broth or cold water as 
will barely cover the whole; bring them slowly to a boil, and 
let them just simmer from two to three hours, according to the 
quantity. One or two minced onions may be strewed between 
the other vegetables when their flavour is liked. The savour of 
the dish will be increased by browning the chops in a little 
butter before they are stewed, and still more so by frying the 
vegetables lightly as well, before they are added to it. A head 
or two of celery would to many tastes improve the flavour of the 
whole. In summer, cucumber, green onions, shred lettuces, and 
green peas may be substituted for the winter vegetables. 

Mutton, free from fat, 24 lbs.; turnips, 3 lbs.; carrots, 3 lbs. ; 
celery (if added), 2 small heads: 2 to 3 hours. 

Obs.—The fat and trimmings of the mutton used for this and 
for other dishes into which only the lean is admissible, may be 
turned to’ advantage by cutting the whole up rather small, and 
then boiling it in a quart of water to the pound, with a little 

‘spice, a bunch of herbs and some salt, until the fat is nearly 
dissolved : the liquid will then, if strained off and left. until cold, 
make tolerable broth, and the cake of fat which is on the top, 
if again just melted and poured free of sediment into small 
pans, will serve excellently for common pies and for frying 
kitchen dinners. Less water will of course produce broth of 
better quality, and the addition of a small quantity of fresh 
meat or bones will tender it very good. ' 


AN IRISH STEW. 

Take a couple of pounds of small thick mutton cutlets with 
or without fat according to the taste of the persons to whom 
the stew is to be served; take also four pounds of good pota- 
toes, weighed after they are pared, slice them thick, and put a 
portion of them in a flat layer, into a large thick saucepan or 
stewpan; season the mutton well with pepper, and place some 
of it on the potatoes, cover it with another layer, and proceed _ 
in the same manner with all, reserving plenty of the vegetable 
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ior the top; pour in three quarters of a pint of cold water, and 
add, when the stew begins to boil, an ounce of salt; let it 
simmer gently for two hours, and serve it very hot. When the 
addition of onion is liked, strew in two or three minced ones 
with the potatoes. ‘ 

Mutton cutlets, 2 Ibs.; potatoes, 4 lbs.; pepper, } 0z.; salt, 
1 oz. ; water, ? pint: 2 hours. 

Obs.—For a real Irish stew the potatoes should be boiled to 
amash : an additional quarter-hour may be necessary for the ful 
quantity here, but for half of it two hours are quite sufficient. 


CUTLETS OF COLD MUTTON. 


Trim into weli-shaped cutlets, which should not be very 
thin, the remains of a roast loin or neck of mutton, or of a 
quite under-dressed stewed or boiled joint ; dip them into egg 
and well seasoned bread-crumbs, and broil or fry them over a 
quick fire that they may be browned and heated through with- 
out being too much done. This is a very good mode of sery- 
ing a half roasted loin or neck. When the cutlets are broiled 
they should be dipped into, or sprinkled thickly with butter 
just dissolved, or they will be exceedingly dry; afew additional 
crumbs should be made to adhere to them after they are mois- 
tened with this. 


MUTTON KIDNEYS A LA FRANGAISE. (ENTREE.) 


‘Skin six or eight fine fresh mutton kidneys, and without 
opening them, remove the fat; slice them rather thin, strew 
over them a large dessertspoonful of minced herbs, of which two 
thirds should be parsley and the remainder thyme, with a tole- 
rable seasoning of pepper or cayenne, and some fine salt. Melt 
two ounces of butter in a frying-pan, put in the kidneys and 
brown them quickly on both sides; when nearly done, stir 
amongst them a dessertspoonful of flour and shake them well 
in the pan; pour in the third of a pint of gravy (or of hot water 
in default of this), the juice of half a lemon, and as much of 
Harvey’s sauce, or of mushroom catsup, as will flavour the whole 
pleasantly ; bring these to the point of boiling, and pour them into 
a dish garnished with fried sippets, or lift out the kidneys first, 
give the saucea boil and pour it onthem. We generally have the 
store-sauce of page 177 (see English stew) used to flayour this 
dish in preference to simple catsup. In France, a couple of 
glasses of champagne, or, for variety, of claret, are frequently 
added to the gravy; one of port wine can be substituted 
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for either of these. A dessertspoonful of minced eschalots may 
be strewed over the kidneys with the herbs; or two dozens of 
very small ones, previously stewed till tender in fresh butter 
over a gentle fire, may be added after they are dished. This is 
a very excellent and approved receipt. 

Fried 6 minutes, 


BROILED MUTTON KIDNEYS. 

Split them open lengthwise: without dividing them; strip off 
the skin and fat; run a fine skewer through the points and 
across the back of the kidneys to keep them flat while broiling ; 
season them with pepper or cayenne; lay them over a clear 
brisk fire, with the cut sides towards it; turn them in from four 
to five minutes; and in as many more dish, and serve them 
quickly, with or without a cold Maitre d’Hotel sauce under 
them. French cooks season them with pepper and fine salt, 
and brush a very small quantity of oil, or clarified butter over 
them before they are broiled : we think this an improvement. 

8 to 10 minutes. 


OXFORD RECEIPT FOR MUTTON KIDNEYS. (BREAKFAST DISH, 
OR ENTREE.) 


Fry gently, in a little good butter, a dozen crotitons (slices of 
bread, of uniform shape and size, trimmed free from crust), cut 
half an inch thick, about two inches and a half wide, and from 
three to four in length: lift them out and keep them hot. 
Split quite asunder six fine fresh kidneys, after having freed 
them from the skin and fat; season them with fine salt and 
_ cayenne; arrange them evenly in a clean frying-pan, and pour 
some clarified butter over them. Fry them over a somewhat 
brisk fire; dish each half upon a crotiton; make a sauce in the 
pan as for veal cutlets, but use gravy for it instead of water, 
should it be at hand; add a little wine or catsup; pour it round 
the crottons, and serve the kidneys instantly. ~ 

10 minutes. 


TO ROAST A FORE QUARTER OF LAMB. 
- This should be laid to a clear brisk fire, and carefully and 
plentifully basted from the time of its becoming warm until it 
is ready for table; but though it requires quick roasting, it must 
never be placed sufficiently near the fire to endanger the fat, 
which is very liable to catch or burn. When the joint is served, 
the shoulder should be separated from the ribs with a sharp knife, 
and a small slice of fresh butter, a little cayenne, and a squeeze of 
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lemon juice should be laid between them ; if the cook be an expert 
carver, this had better be done before the lamb is sent to table. 
‘The cold Maitre d’ Hotel sauce of page 107, may be substituted 
for the usual ingredients, the parsley being omitted or not, ac- 
cording to the taste. Serve good mint sauce, and a fresh salad 
with this roast. 

A leg, shoulder, or loin of lamb should be cooked by the 
same directions as the quarter, a difference only beimg made in 
“the time allowed fur each. 

Fore quarter of lamb, 13 to 2 hours. Leg, 14 hour (less if 
wery smaall) ; loin, 1 to 13 hour. ‘ 

Obs.—The time will vary a little, of course, from the diffe- 
rence in the weather, and in the strength of the fire. Lamb 
should always be well roasted. 


SADDLE OF LAMB, 


This is an exceedingly nice joint for a small party. It should 
be roasted at a brisk fire, and kept constantly basted with its 
own dripping: it will require from an hour and three quarters 
to two hours roasting. Send it to table with mint sauce, and if 
convenient, with brown cucumber sauce also, and a salad. 

12 to 2 hours. 

Obs.—The following will be found an excellent receipt for 
mint sauce: — With three heaped tablespoonsful of finely- 
chopped young mint, mix two of pounded and sifted sugar, and 
‘six of the best vinegar : stir it until the sugar is dissolved. 


ROAST LOIN OF LAMB. 


Place it at a moderate distance from a clear fire, baste it fre- 
quently, froth it when nearly done, and serve it with the same 
sauces as the preceding joints. A loin of lamb may be boiled 
and sent to table with white cucumber, mushroom, commo 
white sauce, or parsley and butter. 

1 to 14 hour. 


STEWED LEG OF LAMB WITH WHITE SAUCE. (ENTREE.) 


Choose a small plump leg of lamb, not much exceeding five 
pounds in weight ; put it into a vessel nearly of its size, with a few 
trimmings, or a bone or two of undressed veal if at hand; cover 
it with cold water, bring it slowly to a boil, clear off the scum 
with great care when it is first thrown to the surface, and when 
it has all been skimmed off, add a bunch of thyme and parsley, 
and two carrots of moderate size. Let the lamb s¢mmer only, 
but without ceasing, for an hour and a quarter; serve it covered 
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with béchamel, or rich English white sauce, and send a boiled 
tongue to table with it, and some of the sauce in a tureen. 
14 hour. 


LOIN OF LAMB STEWED IN BUTTER. (ENTREE.) 


Wash the joint, and wipe it very dry; skewer down the flap, 
and lay it into.a close-shutting and thick stewpan, or saucepan, 
in which three ounces of good butter have been just dissolved, 
but'not allowed to boil ; let it simmer slowly over a very gentle 
fire for two hours and a quarter, and turn it when it is rather 
more than half done. Lift it out, skim and pour the gravy 
over it; send brown asparagus, cucumber, or soubise sauce to 
table with it; or brown gravy, mint sauce, and a salad. 

2+ hours. 


LAMB OR MUTTON CUTLETS, WITH SOUBISE SAUCE. (ENTREE.) 


The best end of two necks of either will be required for a 
handsome dish. Cut them thin with one bone to each ; trim off 
the fat and all the skin, scrape the bones very clean that they 
may look white, and season the cutlets with salt and white 
pepper; brush them with egg, dip them into very fine bread- 
crumbs, then into clarified butter, and again into the bread- 
crumbs, which should be flattened evenly upon them, and broil 
them over a very clear and brisk fire, or fry them in a 
little good butter of a fine clear brown; press them in two 
sheets of white blotting paper to extract the grease, and dish 
them an end, with the points meeting at the top; or place them 
one over the other in a chain, and pour into the centre a sou- 
bise, or a purée of cucumbers. Brown cucumber sauce, or a 
rich gravy, may be substituted for either of these in serving a 
quite simple dinner. Cutlets of the loin may be dressed in the 
same way, after being dipped into crumbs of bread mixed with’ 
a full seasoning of minced herbs, and a small quantity of 
eschalot, when its flavour is liked. The small flat bone at the 
end of the cutlets should be taken off, to give them a very good 
appearance. 


LAMB CUTLETS IN THEIR OWN GRAVY: 


Follow exactly the receipt for mutton cutlets dressed in the 
same way, but allow for those of lamb fifteen or twenty minutes 
less of time, and an additional spoonful of liquid. 


CUTLETS OF COLD LAMB. 
-~- See the receipt for Cutlets of Cold Mutton, page 232, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PORK. 


No. No. 
1. The Spare Rib. 4. Fore Loin. 
2. Hand. 5. Hind Loin. 


8. Belly, or Spring. | 6. Leg. 


TO CHOOSE PORK. — 


Tus meat is so proverbially, and we believe even dangerously 
unwholesome when ill fed, or in any degree diseased, that its 
quality should be closely examined before it is purchased. When 
not home-fatted, it should be bought if possible of some respect- 
able farmer, or miller, unless the butcher who supplies it can 
be perfectly relied on. Both the fat and lean should be very 
white, and the latter finely grained; the rind should be thin, 
smooth, and cool to the touch; if it be clammy, the pork is 
stale, and should be at once rejected; it ought also to be scru- 
pulously avoided when the fat, instead of being quite clear of 
all blemish, is full of small kernels, which are indicative of 
disease. ‘The manner of cutting up the pork varies in different 
counties, and also according to the purposes for which it is 
intended. The legs are either made into hams, or slightly 
salted for a few days and boiled; they are also sometimes roasted 
when the pork is not large nor coarse, with a savoury forcemeat 
inserted between the skin and flesh of the knuckle. The part 
of the shoulder called the hand is also occasionally pickled in 
the same way as hams and bacon, or it may be salted and boiled, 
but it is too sinewy for roasting. After these and the head have 
been taken off, the remainder, without further division than 
being split down the back, may be converted into whole sides, 
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or flitches, as they are usually called, of bacon; but when the 
meat is large, and required in part for various other purposes, a 
chine may be taken out, and the fat pared off the bones of the 
ribs and loins for bacon; the thin part of the body converted 
into pickled pork, and the ribs and other bones roasted, or made 
into pies or sausages. The feet, which are generally salted down 
for immediate use, are excellent if laid for two or three weeks 
into the same pickle as the hams, then well covered with cold 
water, and slowly boiled until tender. 

The loins of young and delicate pork are roasted with the 
skin on; and this is scored in regular stripes of about a quarter- 
inch wide with the point of a sharp knife, before the joints are 
laid to the fire. The skin of the leg also is just cut through in 
the same manner. ‘This is done to prevent its blistering, and to 
render it more easy to carve, as the skin (or crackling) becomes 
so crisp and hard in the cooking, that it is otherwise sometimes 
difficult to divide it. 

To be at any time fit for table, pork must be perfectly sweet, 
and thoroughly cooked; great attention also should be given 
to it when it is in pickle, for if any part of it be long exposed to 
the air, without being turned into, or well and frequently basted 
with the brine, it will often become tainted during the process 
of curing it. 

TO MELT LARD. 

Strip the skin from the inside fat of a freshly killed and well- 
fed pig; slice it small and thin; put it into a new or well-scalded 
jar, set it into a pan of boiling water, and let it simmer over a 
clear fire. As it dissolves, strain it into small stone jars, or deep 
earthen pans, and when perfectly cold, tie over it the skin that 
was cleared from the lard, or bladders which have been thoroughly 
washed and wiped very dry. Lard thus prepared is extremely 
pure in flavour, and keeps perfectly well, if stored in a cool 
place ; it may be used with advantage in making pastry, as well 
as for frying fish, and for various other purposes. It is better to 
keep the last drainings of the fat apart from that which is first 
poured off, as it will not be quite so fine in quality. 


TO PRESERVE UNMELTED LARD FOR MANY MONTHS. 


For the particular uses to which the leaf-fat, or fleed, can be 
advantageously applied, see fleed-crust, Chapter XVI. It may 
be kept well during the summer months by rubbing fine salt 
rather plentifully upon it when it is first taken from the pig, 
and leaving it for a couple of days; it should then be well 
drained, and covered with a strong brine: this, in warmer 
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weather, should be changed occasionally. When wanted for 
use, lay it into cold water for two or three hours, then wipe it 
dry, and it will have quite the effect of the fresh leaf when made 
into paste. . . 

Inner fat of pig, 6 Ibs.; fine salt, } to } Ib: 2 days. Brine; to 
each quart of water, 6 ozs. salt. 


TO ROAST A SUCKING PIG. 


After the pig has 
been scalded and pre- 
pared for the spit,’ 
wipe it as dry as pos- 
sible, and put into 
the body about half 
a pint of fine bread- 
crumbs, mixed with 
three heaped  tea- 
: : spoonsful of sage, 
minced very small, three ounces of good butter, a large saltspoon- 
ful of salt, and two thirds as much of pepper, or some cayenne. 
Sew it up with soft, but strong cotton, truss it as a hare, with 
the fore legs skewered back, and the hind ones forward; lay it 
to a strong, clear fire, but keep it at a moderate distance, as it 
would quickly blister or scorch, if placed too near. So soon as 


it has become warm, rub it with abit of butter, tie it ina foldof 


muslin, or of thin cloth, and repeat this process constantly while 
it is roasting. When the gravy begins to drop from it, put 


basins, or small deep tureens under, to catch it in. As soon as 


the pig is of a fine light amber brown, and the steam draws 


strongly towards the fire, wipe it quite dry with a clean cloth, - 


and rub a bit of cold butter over it. When it is half done, a 
pig iron, or in lieu of this, a large flat iron should be hung in 
the centre of the grate, or the middle of the pig will be done 
long before the ends. When it is ready for table, lay it into a 
very hot dish, and before the spit is withdrawn, take off and 
open the head, and split the body in two; chop together quickly 
the stuffing and the brains, put them into half a pint of good 
veal gravy, ready thickened, add a glass of Madeira or of 
sherry, and the gravy which has dropped from the pig ; pour a 
small portion of this under the meat, and serve the remainder 
as hot as possible in a tureen; a little pounded mace and 
cayenne, with a squeeze of lemon-juice, may be added, should 
the flavour require heightening. Fine bread sauce, and 
plain gravy should likewise be served with it. Some persons, 
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still prefer the old-fashioned currant sauce to any other; and 
many have the brains and stuffing stirred into rich melted but- 
ter, instead of gravy ; but the receipt which we have given has 
usually been so much approved, that we can recommend it with 
some. confidence, as it stands.. Modern taste would perhaps be 
rather in favour of rich brown gravy and thick tomata sauce, or 
sauce Poivrade. 

In dishing the pig, lay the body flat in the middle, and the 
head and ears at the ends and sides. When very pure oil can 
be obtained, it is preferable to butter for the basting : it should 
be laid on with a bunch of feathers. A suckling of three weeks . 
old is considered as best suited to the spit; and it should always 
be dressed, if possible, the day it is killed. 4 

1; to 12 hour. 


BAKED PIG. 


Prepare the pig exactly as for roasting, truss, and place it in 
the dish in which it is to be sent to the oven, and anoint it 
thickly in every part with white of egg which has been slightly 
beaten : it will require no basting, nor further attention of any 
kind, and will be well crisped by this process. | 


PIG A LA TARTARE. 


When the shoulders of a cold roast pig are left entire, take 
them off with care, remove the skin, trim them into good form, 
dip them into clarified butter or very pure salad oil, then into 
fine crumbs highly seasoned with cayenne and mixed with about 
a half-teaspoonful of salt. Broil them over a clear brisk fire, 
and send them quickly to table, as soon as they are heated 
through and equally browned, with tomata sauce, or sauce 
Robert. Curried crumbs and a currie-sauce will give an ex-. 
cellent variety of this dish; and savoury herbs, with two or. 
three eschalots chopped small together and mixed with the 
bread-crumbs, and brown eschalot sauce to accompany the 
broil, will likewise be an acceptable one to many tastes. 


' SUCKING PIG EN BLANQUETTE. (ENTREE) 

Raise the flesh from the bones of a cold roast -pig, free it from 
the crisp outer skin or crackling, and cut it down into small 
handsome slices. Dissolve a bit of butter the size of an ego,’ 
and, if they can be easily procured, throw in a handful of button- 
mushrooms, cleaned and sliced; shake these over the fire for 
three or four minutes, then stir to them a dessertspoonful of 
flour, and continue to shake or toss them gently, but do not. 
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allow them to brown. Add a small bunch of parsley, a bay- 
leaf, a middling-sized blade of mace, some salt, a small quantity 
of cayenne or white pepper, half a pint of good veal or beef 
broth, and from two to three glasses of light white wine. Let 
these boil gently until reduced nearly one third; take out the 
. parsley and mace, lay in the meat, and bring it slowly to the 
point of simmering; stir to it the beaten yolks of three fresh 
eggs, and the strained juice of half a lemon. Serve the blan- 
quette very hot. 


TO ROAST PORK. 


When the skin is left on the joint which is to be roasted, it 
must be scored in narrow strips of equal width, before it is put to 
the fire, and laid at a considerable distance from it at first, that 
the meat may be heated through before the skin hardens or 
begins to brown ; it must never stand still for an instant, and 
the basting should be constant. Pork is not at the present day 
much served at very good tables, particularly in this form; and 
it is so still less with the old savoury stuffing of sage and onions, 
though some eaters like it always with the leg: when it is 
ordered for this joint, therefore, prepare it as directed for a 
goose, at page 146, and after having loosened the skin from the 
knuckle, insert as much’ as can well be secured in it. A little 
clarified butter, or salad oil may be brushed over the skin quite 
at first, particularly should the meat not be very fat, but unless 
remarkably lean, it will speedily yield sufficient dripping to 
baste it with. Joints from which the fat has been pared, will 
require of course far less roasting than those on which the 
crackling is retained. Brown gravy and apple or tomata sauce, 
are the usual accompaniments to all roasts of pork, except a 
sucking pig; they should always be thoroughly cooked. 

Leg of pork of 8 Ibs. 3 hours; loin of from 5 to 6 Ibs., 
with the skin on, 2 to 23 hours; spare-rib of 6 to 7 lbs., 
13 hour. 


TO ROAST A SADDLE OF PORK. 


The skin of this joint may be removed entirely, but if left on 
it must be scored lengthwise, or in the direction in which it will 
be carved. The pork should be young, of fine quality, and of. 
moderate size. Roast it very carefully, either by the directions 
given in the preceding receipt, or when'the skin is taken off, by 
those for a saddle of mutton, allowing in the latter case from 
three quarters of an hour to a full hour more of the fire for it 
in proportion to its weight, Serve it with good brown gravy 
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and tomata sauce, or sauce Robert; or with apple sauce should 
it be preferred. 
20 minutes to the pound, quite. 


TO BROIL OR FRY PORK CUTLETS. 


Cut them about half an inch thick from a delicate loin of 
pork, trim them into neat form, and take off part of the fat, or 
the whole of it when it is not liked; dredge a little pepper or 
cayenne upon them, and broil them over a clear and moderate 
fire from fifteen to eighteen minutes, sprinkle a little fine salt 
upon them just before they are dished. They may be dipped 
into egg and then into bread-crumbs mixed with minced sage, 
then finished in the usual way. When fried, flour them well, 
and season them with salt and pepper first. Serve them with 
gravy made in the pan, or with sauce Robert. 


COBBETT’S RECEIPT FOR CURING BACON. 
(Extracted from his “ Cottage Economy.”) 


“ Allother parts being taken away, the two sides that remain, 
and which are called flziches, are to be cured for bacon. They 
are first rubbed with salt on their inside, or flesh sides, then 
placed one on the other, the flesh sides uppermost in a salting 
trough, which has a gutter round its edges to drain away the 
brine; for to have sweet and fine bacon, the flitches must not 
be sopping in brine, which gives it the sort of taste that_barrel- 
pork and sea-junk have, and than which nothing is more 
villainous. Every one knows how different is the taste of fresh 
dry salt from that of salt in a dissolved state. ‘Therefore, 
change the salt often; once in four or five days. Let it melt 
_ and sink in, but let it not lie too long. Change the flitches, put 
that at bottom which was first on the top. Do this a couple of 
times. This mode will cost you a great deal more in salt than 
the sopping mode ; but without it your bacon will not be so 
sweet and fine, nor keep so well. As to the time required for 
making the flitches sufficiently salt, it depends on circumstances; 
the thickness of the flitch, the state of the weather, the place 
wherein the salting is going on. It takes a longer time for a 
thick than for a thin flitch; it takes longer in dry than in 
damp weather, it takes longer in a dry than in a damp place. 
But for the flitches of a hog of five score, in weather not very 
dry or very damp, about six weeks may do; and as yours is to 
be fat, which receives little injury from over-salting, give time 
enough ; for you are to have bacon till Christmas comes again. 
The place for salting should, like a dairy, always be cool, but 

R 
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always admit of a free circulation of air; confined air, though 
cool, will taint meat sooner than the mid-day sun accompanied 
with a breeze. _ With regard to smoking the bacon, two pre- 
cautions are necessary: first to hang the flitches where no rain 
comes down upon them, and next, that the smoke must proceed 
from wood, not peat, turf, nor coal. As to the time that it 
requires to smoke a flitch, it must depend a good deal upon 
whether there be a constant fire beneath, and whether the fire 
be large or small. A month will do if the fire be pretty 
constant, and such as a farm house fire usually is. But over- 
smoking, or rather, too long hanging in the air, makes the 
bacon rust. Great attention should, therefore, be paid to this 
matter. The flitch ought not to be dried up to the hardness of 
a board, and yet it ought to be perfectly dry. Before you hang 
it up, lay it on the floor, scatter the flesh-side pretty thickly 
over with bran or with some fine saw-dust, not of deal or fir. 
Rub it on the flesh, or pat it well down upon it. This keeps 
the smoke from getting into the little openings, and makes a 
sort of crust to be dried on. 

“To keep the bacon sweet and good, and free from hoppers, 
sift fine some clean and dry wood-ashes. Put some. at the bottom 
of a box or chest long enough to hold a flitch of bacon. Lay in 
one flitch ; and then put in more ashes, then another flitch, and 
cover this with six or eight inches of the ashes. The place 
where the box or chest is kept ought to be dry, and should the 
ashes become damp they should be put in the fire-place to 
dry, and when cold, put back again. With these precautions 
the bacon will be as good at the end of the year as on the first 
day.” 

Obs.—Although the preceding directions for curing the bacon 
are a little vague as regards the proportions of salt and pork, 
we think those for its after-management will be acceptable to 
many of our readers, as in our damp climate it is often a matter 
of great difficulty to preserve hams and bacon through the year 
from rust. 


A GENUINE ‘YORKSHIRE RECEIPT FOR CURING HAMS AND 
BACON. “ 


“Let the swine be put up to fast for twenty-four hours 
before they are killed (and observe that neither a time of severe 
frost, nor very damp weather is favourable for curing bacon). 
After a pig has been killed and scalded, let it hang twelve hours 
before it is cut up, then for every stone, or fourteen pounds’, 
weight of the meat, take one pound of salt, an ounce and a 
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quarter of saltpetre, and half an ounce of coarse sugar. Rub 
the sugar and saltpetre first into the fleshy parts of the pork, 
and remove carefully with a fork any extravasated blood that 
may appear on it, together with the broken vessels adjoining ; 
apply the salt especially to those parts, as well as to the shank- 
ends of the hams, and any other portions of the flesh that are 
more particularly exposed. Before the salt is added to the meat, 
warm it a little before the fire, and use only a part of it in the 
first instance ; then, as it dissolves, or is absorbed by the meat, 
add the remainder at several different times. Let the meat in 
the mean while lie either on clean straw, or.on a cold brick or 
stone floor: it will require from a fortnight to three weeks’ 
curing, according to the state of the atmosphere. When done, 
hang it in a cool dry place, where there is a thorough current 
of air, and let it remain there until it is perfectly dry, when the 


salt will be found to have crystallized upon the surface. The - 


meat may then be removed to your store, and kept in a close 
chest, surrounded with clean outer straw: If very large, the 
hams will not be in perfection in less than twelve months from 
the time of their being stored.” 

Pork, 20 stone; salt, 20 lbs.; saltpetre, 20 ozs.; sugar, 10 
ozs.: 14 to 21 days. 


- KENTISH MODE OF CUTTING UP AND CURING A PIG. 


To a porker of sixteen stone Kentish weight, (that is to say, 
eight pounds to the stone, or nine stone two pounds of common 
weight), allow two gallons of salt, two pounds of saltpetre, one 
pound of coarse sugar, and two pounds of bay-salt, well dried. 
and reduced to powder. Put aside the hams and cheeks to be 
cured by themselves; let the feet, ears, tail, and eye-parts of 
the head be salted for immediate eating. The blade-bones, and 
ends of the loins and ribs reserved for sausage-meat should it be 
wanted, and the loin and spare-ribs for roasting. Divide and 
salt the remainder thus: Mix well together the saltpetre, sugar, 
and bay-salt, and rub the pork gently with them in every part; 
cover the bottom of the pickling tub with salt, and pack in the 
pork as closely as possible, with a portion of the remaining salt 
between eacli layer. A very little water is sometimes sprinkled 
in to facilitate the dissolving of the salt into a brine, but this is 
better avoided, if possible, and in damp weather will not be 
needed. If in a fortnight it should not have risen, so as almost 
entirely to cover the meat, boil a strong brine of salt, saltpetre, 
sugar, and bay-salt; let it remain till perfectly cold, and then 
pour it over the pork, A board, with a heavy stone weight 
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upon it, should be kept upon the meat, to force it down under 
the brine. In from three to four months it will be fit for table, 
and will be delicate and excellent pickled pork. 

The pickling parts of a porker of sixteen stone (Kentish 
weight, or nine stone two pounds of common weight, or fourteen 
pounds to the stone); common salt, 2 gallons; saltpetre, 2 Ibs.; 
coarse sugar, 1 lb.; bay-salt, 2 Ibs. 


FRENCH BACON FOR LARDING. 


Cut the bacon from the pig with as little lean to it as possible. 
Rub it well in every part, with salt which has been dried, 
reduced to powder, and sifted; put the layers of bacon close 
against and upon each other, in a shallow wooden trough, and 
set in a cool, but not a damp cellar; add more salt all round 
the bacon, and lay a board, with a very heavy weight upon it. 
Let it remain for six weeks, then hang it up in a dry and airy 

lace. 

Pork, 14 Ibs.; salt, 14 ozs.: 6 weeks. 


TO PICKLE CHEEKS OF BACON AND HAMS.’ 


One pound of common salt, one pound of the coarsest sugar, 
and one ounce of saltpetre, in fine powder, to each stone (fourteen 
pounds) of the meat will answer this purpose extremely well. 
An ounce of black pepper can be added, if liked, and when less 
sugar is preferred, the proportion can be diminished one half, 
and the quantity of salt as much increased. Bacon also may be 
cured by this receipt, or by the Bordyke one for hams. A 
month is sufficient time for the salting, unless the pork be very 
large, when five weeks must be allowed for a ham. The ingre- 
dients may be well mixed, and all applied at the same time. 

Lo each 14 lbs. of pork, salt, 1 Ib.; coarse sugar, 1 Ib.; salt- 
petre, 1 0z.; pepper (af used), 1 oz.: 4 to 5 weeks. 


HAMS SUPERIOR TO WESTPHALIA. 


. Take the hams as soon as the pig is sufficiently cold to be cut 
_ up, rub them well with common salt, and leave them for three 
. days to drain; throw away the brine, and for a couple of hams 
of from fifteen to eighteen pounds weight, mix together two 
ounces of saltpetre, a pound of coarse sugar, and a pound of 
common salt; rub the hams in every part with these, lay them 
into deep pickling-pans with the rind downwards, and keep them: 
for three days well covered with the salt and sugar; then pour 
over them a bottle of good vinegar, and turn them in the brine, 
and baste them with it daily for a month; drain them well, rub 
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them with bran, and let them be hung for a month high ina 
chimney over a wood-fire to be smoked. 

Hams, of from 15 to 18 Ibs. each, 2; to drain 3 days. Com- 
mon salt, and coarse sugar, each 1 Ib. ; saltpetre, 2 ozs.: 3 days. 
Vinegar, 1 bottle: 1 month. To be smoked 1 month. 

Obs.—Such of our readers as shall make trial of this ad- 
mirable receipt, will acknowledge, we doubt not, that the hams 
thus cured are in reality superior to those of Westphalia. It 
was originally given to the public by the celebrated French 
cook, Monsieur Ude, to whom, after having proved it, we are 
happy to acknowledge our obligation for it. He directs that 
the hams when smoked should be hung as high as possi- 
ble from the fire, that the -fat may not be melted; a very 
necessary precaution, as the mode of their being cured renders 
it peculiarly liable to do so. This, indeed, is somewhat per- 
ceptible in the cooking, which ought, therefore, to be con- 
ducted with especial care. The hams should be very softly 
simmered,* and not over-done. They should be large, and of 
finely-fed pork, or the receipt will not answer. We give the 
result of our first trial of it, which was perfectly successful. 

Leg of Suffolk farm-house pork, 14 to 15 Ibs ; saltpetre, 13. 02.; 
sirong coarse salt, 6 ozs.; coarse sugar, 8 ozs.: 3 days. Fine 
white-wine vinegar, 1 pint. In pickle, turned daily, 1 month. 
Smoked over wood, 1 month. 

Obs.—When two hams are pickled together a smaller pro- 
portion of the ingredients is required for each, than for one 
which is cured by itself. 


HAMS. 
(Bordyke Receipt.) . 
After the hams have been rubbed with salt, and well drained 
from the brine, according to our previous directions, take, for 
each fourteen pounds weight of the pork, one ounce of saltpetre 
in fine powder, mixed with three ounces of the coarsest sugar ; 
rub the meat in every part with these, and let it remain some 
hours, then cover it well with eight ounces of bay-salt, dried and 
pounded, and mixed with four ounces of common salt : in four 
days add one pound of treacle, and keep the hams turned daily, 
and well basted with the pickle for a month. Hang them up 
to drain for a night, fold them in brown paper, and send them 
to be smoked for a month. An ounce of ground black pepper 
is often mixed with the saltpetre in this receipt, and three 


* We have not been able to make the trial ourselves, but we think they would 
__ be even finer baked than boiled. 
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ounces of bruised juniper-berries are rubbed on to the meat 
before the salt is added, when hams of a very high flavour are 
desired. 

Ham, 14 lbs.; saltpetre, 1 0z.; coarse sugar, 3 ozs.: 8 to 12 
hours. Bay-salt, } Ib.; common salt, 4 ozs.: 4 days. ‘Treacle, 
1 Ib.: 1 month. To heighten flavour, black pepper, 1 oz. ; 
juniper-berries, 3 ozs. 

TO BOIL A HAM. 

The degree of soaking which must be given to a ham before 
it is boiled, must depend both on the manner in which it has 
been cured, and on its age. If highly salted, hard, and old, a 
day and night, or even longer, may be requisite to dilate the 
pores sufficiently, and to extract ‘a portion of the salt. Todo 
either effectually the water must be several times changed 
during the steeping. We generally find hams cured by any of 
the receipts which we have given in this chapter quite enough 
soaked in twelve hours ; and they are more frequently laid into 
water only early in the morning of the day on which they are 
boiled. ‘Those pickled by Monsieur Ude's receipt need much 
less steeping than any others. After the ham has been scraped, 
or brushed, as clean as possible, pare away lightly any part 
which, from being blackened or rusty, would disfigure it; 
though it is better not to cut the flesh at all unless it be really 
requisite for the good appearance of the jot. Lay it into a 
ham-kettle, or into any other vessel of a similar form, and — 
cover it plentifully with cold water ; bring it very slowly indeed 
to boil, and clear off carefully the scum which will be thrown 
up in great abundance. So soon as the water has been cleared 
from this, draw back the pan quite to the edge of the stove, that 
the ham may be simmered softly, but steadily, until it is tender. 
On no account allow it to boil fast. A bunch of herbs and 
three or four carrots, thrown in directly after the water has. 
been skimmed, will improve it. When it can be probed very 
easily with a sharp skewer, or larding-pin, lift it out, strip off 
the skin, and should there be an oven at hand, set it in fora 
few minutes, after having laid it on a drainer ; strew fine rasp- 
ings over it, or grate a hard-toasted crust, or sift upon it the 
prepared bread of page 129, unless it is to be glazed, when 
neither of these must be used. 

Small ham, 3} to 4 hours; moderate sized, 4 to 43 hours ; 
very large, 5 to 53 hours. 

Obs.—We have seen the following manner of boiling a ham 
recommended, but we have not tried it :—“ Put into the water 
in which it is to be boiled, a quart of old cider and a pint of 
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vinegar, a large bunch of sweet herbs, and a bay leaf. When it 
is two thirds done, skin, cover it with raspings, and set it in an 
oven until it is done enough: it, will prove incomparably supe- 
rior to a ham boiled in the usual way.” 


FRENCH RECEIPT FOR BOILING A HAM. 


After having soaked, thoroughly cleaned, and trimmed the 
ham, put over it a little very sweet clean hay, and tie it up in 
a thin cloth ; place it in a ham kettle, a braising pan, or any 
other vessel as nearly of its size as can be, and cover it with two 
parts of cold water, and one of light white wine (we think the 
reader will perhaps find cider a good substitute for this); add, 
when it boils and has been skimmed, four or five carrots, two or 
three onions, a large bunch of savoury herbs, and the smallest bit 
of garlic. Let the whole simmer gently from four to five hours, or 
longer should the ham be very large. When perfectly tender, 
lift it out, take off the rind, and sprinkle over it some fine 
crumbs, or some raspings of bread mixed with a little finely 
minced parsley. 


TO BAKE A HAM. 


Unless when too salt, from not being sufficiently soaked, a 
ham (particularly a young and fresh one) eats much better 
baked than boiled, and remains longer good. The safer plan is 
to lay it into plenty of cold water over night. The following 
day soak it for an hour or more in warm water, wash it deli- 
cately clean, trim smoothly off all rusty parts, and lay it with 
the rind downwards into a coarse paste rolled to about an inch 
thick ; moisten the edges, draw, pinch them together, and fold 
them over on the upper side of the ham, taking care to close 
them so that no gravy can escape. Send it to a well-heated, 
but not a fierce oven. A very small ham will require quite 
three hours baking, and a large one five. The crust and the 
skin must be removed while it is hot.. When part only of a 
ham is dressed, this mode is better far than boiling it. 


TO BOIL BACON. 


When very highly salted and dried, it should be soaked for 
an hour before it is dressed. Scrape and wash it well, cover it 
plentifully with cold water, let it both heat and boil slowly, 
remove all the scum with care, and when a fork or skewer will 
penetrate the bacon easily lift it out, strip off the skin, and strew _ 
Yaspings of bread over the top, or grate upon it a hard crust 
which has been toasted until it is crisp quite through ; or should 
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it be at hand, use for the purpose the bread recommended at 
page 129, then dry it a little before the fire, or set it for a few 
minutes into a gentle oven.’ Bacon requires long boiling, but 
the precise time depends upon its quality, the flesh of young 
porkers becoming tender much sooner than that of older ones; 
sometimes, too, the manner in which the animal has been fed 
renders the meat hard, and it will then, unless thoroughly 
cooked, prove very indigestible. From ten to fifteen minutes 
. less for the pound, must be allowed for unsmoked bacon, or for 
pickled pork. 

Smoked bacon (striped), 2 lbs., from 13 to 14 hour ; unsmoked 
bacon, or pork, 1 to 13 hour. : 

Obs.—The thickest part of a large gammon of bacon will 
require from twenty to thirty minutes longer boiling than the 
thinner side. 


BACON BROILED OR FRIED. 


Cut it evenly in thin slices, or rashers, as they are generally 
called, pare from them all rind and rust, curl them round, fasten 
them with small slight skewers, then fry, broil, or toast them 
in a Dutch oven; draw out the skewers before they are sent to 
table. A few minutes will dress them either way. They may 
also be cooked without being curled. The rind should always be 
taken off, and the bacon gently toasted, grilled, or fried, that it 
may be well done without being too much dried, or hardened : 
it should be cut then. 


DRESSED RASHERS OF BACON. 


Slice rather thicker than for frying, some cold boiled bacon, 
and strew it lightly on both sides with fine raspings of bread, 
or with a grated crust which has been very slowly and gradually 
toasted until brown quite through. Toast or warm the rash- 
ers in a Dutch oven, and serve them with veal cutlets, or any 
other delicate meat. The bacon thus dressed is much nicer 
than when broiled or fried without the previous boiling. 

4 to 5 minutes. 


TONBRIDGE BRAWN. 


Split open the head of a middling-sized porker, remove the 
brain and all the bones, strew the inside rather thickly with fine 
salt, and let it drain until the following day. Cleanse the ears 
and feet in the same manner; wipe them all from the brine, 
lay them into a large pan, and rub them well with an ounce 
and a half of saltpetre mixed with six ounces of sugar ; in twelve 
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hours, add six ounces of salt; the next day pour a quarter-pint 
of good vinegar over them, and keep them turned in the pickle 
every twenty-four hours, for a week, then wash it off the ears 
and feet, and boil them for about an hour and a half ; bone the 
feet while they are warm, and trim the gristle from the large 
ends of the ears. When these are ready, mix a large grated 
nutmeg with a teaspoonful and a half of mace, half a teaspoon- ' 
ful of cayenne, and as much of cloves. Wash, but do not soak 
the head; wipe and flatten it on a board ; cut some of the flesh 
from the thickest parts, and (when the whole of the meat has 
been seasoned equally with the spices) lay it on the thinnest ; 
intermix it with that of the ears and feet, roll it up very tight, 
and bind it firmly with broad tape; fold a thin pudding-cloth 
quite closely round it, and tie it securely at both ends. A 
braising-pan, from its form, is best adapted for boiling it, but if 
there be not one at hand, place the head in a vessel adapted to 
its size, with the bones and trimmings of the feet and ears, a 
large bunch of savoury herbs, two moderate-sized Onions, a 
small head of celery, three or four carrots, a teaspoonful of pep- 
percorns, and sufficient cold water to cover it well ; boil it very 
gently for four hours, and leave it until two parts cold in the 
liquor in which it was boiled. Take off the cloth, and put the 
brawn between two dishes or trenchers, with a heavy weight on 
the upper one. The next day take off the fillets of tape, and 
serve the head whole or sliced. ~ | 


ITALIAN PORK CHEESE. 


Chop, not very fine, one pound of lean pork with two pounds 
of the inside fat; strew over, and mix thoroughly with them 
three teaspoonsful of salt, nearly half as much pepper, a half- 
teaspoonful of mixed parsley, thyme, and sage (and sweet-basil, 
if it can be procured), all minced extremely small. Press the 
meat closely and evenly into a shallow tin,—such as are used 
for Yorkshire puddings will answer well,—and bake it in a very 
gentle oven from an hour to an hour and a half: it is served 
cold, in slices. Should the proportion of fat be considered too 
much, it can be diminished on a second trial. 

Minced mushrooms or truffles may be added with very good 
effect to all meat-cakes, or compositions of this kind, . 

Lean of pork, 1 lb.; fat, 2 Ibs.; salt, 3 teaspoonsful ; pepper, 
1; teaspoonful; mace, } teaspoonful ; nutmeg, 1 small; mixed 
herbs, 1 large tablespoonful: 1 to 14 hour. 
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SAUSAGE-MEAT CAKE, OR, PAIN DE PORC FRAIS, 


Season very highly from two to three pounds of good sau- 
sage-meat, both with spices and with sage, or with thyme and 
parsley, if these be preferred; press the mixture into a pan, 
and proceed exactly as for the veal-cake of page 209. A few 


minced eschalots can be mixed with the meat for those who 
like their flavour. 


SAUSAGES. 


Common farm-house sausages are made with nearly equal 
parts of fat and lean pork, coarsely chopped, and seasoned with 
salt and pepper only. They are put into skins (which have 
previously been turned inside out, scraped very thin, washed 
with exceeding nicety, and wiped very dry), then twisted into 
links, and should be hung in a cool airy larder, when they will 
remain good for some time. Oddscraps and trimmings of pork 
are usually taken for sausage-meat when the pig is killed and 
cut up at home; but the chine and blade-bone are preferred in 
general for the purpose. The pork rinds, as we have already 
stated,* will make a strong and almost flavourless jelly, which 
may be used with excellent effect for stock, and which, with the 
addition of some pork-bones, plenty of vegetables, and some 
dried peas, will make a very nutritious soup for those who do 
not object to the pork-flavour which the bones will give. Half 
an ounce of salt, and nearly or quite a quarter-ounce of pepper 
will sufficiently season each pound of the sausage-meat. 


KENTISH SAUSAGE-MEAT. 


To three pounds of lean pork, add two of fat, and let both. 


be taken clear of skin. As sausages are lighter, though not so 
delicate when the meat is somewhat coarsely chopped, this 
difference should be attended to in making them. When the 
fat and lean are partially mixed, strew over them two ounces 
and a half of dry salt, beaten to powder, and mixed with one 
ounce of ground black pepper, and three large tablespoonsful 
of sage, very finely minced. Turn the meat with the chopping 
knife, until the ingredients are well blended. ‘Test it before it 
is taken off the block, by frying a small portion, that if more 
seasoning be desired, it may at once be added. A full-sized 
nutmeg, and a small dessertspoonful of pounded mace, would, 
to many tastes, improve it. This sausage-meat is usually 


* We were compelled, by want of space for more essential matter, to with- 
draw from Chapter I. the receipt in which this was named. 


—— 
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formed into cakes, which, after being well floured, are roasted 
in a Dutch oven. They must be watched, and often turned, 
that no part may be scorched. ‘The meat may also be put 
into skins, and dressed in any other way. 

Lean of pork, 3 Ibs.; fat, 2 lbs.; salt, 23-ozs. ; pepper, 1 oz.; 
minced sage, 3 large tablespoonsful. 


EXCELLENT SAUSAGES. 


Chop, first. separately, and then together, one pound and a 
quarter. of veal, perfectly free from fat, skin, and sinew, an 
equal weight of lean pork, and of the inside fat of the pig. 
Mix well, and strew over the meat an ounce and a quarter of 
salt, half an ounce of pepper, one nutmeg grated, and a large 
teaspoonful of pounded mace. Turn, and chop the sausages 
until they are equally seasoned throughout, and tolerably fine ; 
press them into a clean pan, and keep them in a very cool 
place. Form them, when wanted for table, into cakes something 
less than an inch thick, flour and fry them then for about 
ten minutes in a little butter. 

Lean of veal and pork, of each 1 Ib. 4 ozs.; fat of pork, 1 
Ib. 4 ozs. ; salt, 14 0z.; pepper, 3 0z.; nutmeg, 1; mace, 1 large 
teaspoonful : fried in cakes, 10 minutes. 


' POUNDED SAUSAGE-MEAT. 
(Very good.) 

Take from the best end of a neck of veal, or from the fillet 
or loin, a couple or more pounds of flesh without any inter- 
mixture of fat or skin ; chop it small, and pound it thoroughly . 
in a large mortar, with half its weight of the inside, or leaf-fat, 
of a pig; proportion salt and spice to it by the preceding 
receipt, form it into cakes, and fry it as above. 


BOILED SAUSAGES. 


In Lincolnshire, sausages are frequently boiled in the skins, 
and served upon a toast, as a corner dish. They should be put 
into boiling water, and simmered from seven to ten minutes, 
according to their size. 


SAUSAGES AND CHESTNUTS. (ENTREE.) 
An excellent dish. (French.) 

Roast, and take the husk and skin from forty fine Spanish 
chestnuts ; fry gently, in a morsel of butter, six small flat oval 
cakes of fine sausage-meat, and when they are well browned, 
lift them out and pour into a saucepan, which should be bright 
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in the inside, the greater part of the fat in which they have 
been fried ; mix with it a large teaspoonful of flour, and stir 
these over the fire till they are well and equally browned; 
then pour in by degrees nearly half a pint of strong beef or 
veal broth, or gravy, and two glasses of good white wine; add 
a small bunch of savoury herbs, and as much salt and pepper, 
or cayenne, as will season the whole properly; give it a boil, 
lay in the sausages round the pan, and the chestnuts in the 
centre ; stew them very softly for nearly an hour; take out the 
herbs, dish the sausages neatly, and heap the chestnuts in the 
centre, strain the sauce over them and serve them very hot. 
This is a corner dish. There should be no sage mixed with the 
pork to dress thus. . 

Chestnuts roasted, 40; sausages, 6; gravy, nearly 3 pint; 
sherry or Madeira, 2 wineglassesful : stewed together from 50 
to 60 minutes. 


TRUFFLED SAUSAGES. 
(Saucisses aux Fruffles.) 


With two pounds of the lean of young tender pork, mix one 
pound of fat, a quarter of a pound of truffles, minced very 
small, an ounce and a half of salt, a seasoning of cayenne, 
or quite half an ounce of white pepper, a nutmeg, a teaspoonful 
of freshly pounded mace, and a dessertspoonful or more of 
savoury herbs dried and reduced to powder. ‘Test a morsel of 
the mixture ; heighten any of the seasonings to the taste ; and 
put the meat into delicately clean skins: if it be for immediate 
use, and the addition is liked, moisten it, before it is dressed, with 
one or two glassesful of Madeira. The substitution of a clove of 
garlic for the truffles, will convert these into Saucisses a 0 Ail, 
or garlic sausages. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


POULTRY. 


Boiled Fowl. 


TO CHOOSE POULTRY. 


Youne, plump, well-fed, but not over-fatted poultry is the best. 
The skin of fowls and turkeys should be clear, white, and finely 
grained, the breasts broad and full-fleshed, the legs smooth, the 
toes pliable and easily broken when bent back; the birds 
should also be heavy in proportion to their size. This applies 
equally to geese and ducks, of which the breasts likewise should 
be. very plump, and the feet yellow and flexible: when these 
are red and hard, the bills of the same colour, and the skin full 
of hairs, and extremely coarse, the birds are old. 

White-legged fowls and chickens should be chosen for 
boiling, because their appearance is the most delicate when 
dressed; but the dark-legged ones often prove more juicy 
and of better flavour when roasted, and their colour then 1s 
immaterial. 

Every precaution should be taken to prevent poultry from 
becoming ever so slightly tainted before it is cooked, but unless 
the weather be exceedingly sultry, it should not be quite freshly 
killed :* pigeons only are the better for being so,.and are 
thought to lose their flavour by hanging even a day or two. 


* If from accidental circumstances it should become apparently unfit for 
table, it may be restored to an extable state by the same means as fish ; it should 


not, however, be purchased, at any time, when it exhibits a greenish tint on any 
part of the skin, as this indicates its being already stale. 
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Turkeys, as we have stated in our receipts for them, are very 
tough and poor eating if not sufficiently long kept. A goose, 
also, in winter, should hang some days before it is dressed, and 
fowls, likewise, will be improved by it. 

All kinds of poultry should be thoroughly cooked, though 
without being overdone, for nothing in general can more 
effectually destroy the appetite than the taste and appearance 
of their flesh when brought to table half roasted or boiled. 


TO BONE A FOWL OR TURKEY WITHOUT OPENING IT. 


After the fowl has been drawn and singed, wipe it inside and 
out with a clean cloth, but do not wash it. Take off the head, 
cut through the skin all round the first joint of the legs, and 
pull them from the fowl, to draw out the large tendons. Raise 
the flesh first from the lower part of the back-bone, and a 
little also from the end of the breast-bone, if necessary ; work 
the knife gradually to the socket of the thigh ; with the point of 
the knife detach the joint from it, take the end of the bone 
firmly in the fingers, and cut the flesh clean from it down to the 
next joint, round which pass the point of the knife carefully, and 
when the skin is loosened from it in every part, cut round the 
next bone, keeping the edge of the knife close to it, until the 
whole of the leg is done. Remove the bones of the other leg in 
the same manner; then detach the flesh from the back and 
breast-bone sufficiently to enable you to reach the upper joints 
of the wings; proceed with these as with the legs, but be 
especially careful not to pierce the skin of the second joint: it 
is usual to leave the pinions unboned, in order to give more 
easily its natural form to the fowl when it is dressed. The 
merry-thought and neck-bones may now easily be cut away, the 
back and side-bones taken out without being divided, and the 
breast-bone separated carefully from the flesh (which, as the 
work progresses, must be turned back from the bones upon the 
fowl, until it is completely inside out). After the one remaining 
bone is removed, draw the wings and legs back to their proper 
form, and turn the fowl the right side outwards. 

A turkey is boned exactly in the same manner, but as it 
requires a very large proportion of forcemeat to fill it entirely, 
the legs-and wings are sometimes drawn into the body, to 
diminish the expense of this. If very securely trussed, and 
sewn, the bird may be either boiled, or stewed in rich gravy, as 
well as roasted, after being boned and forced. ’ 
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ANOTHER MODE OF BONING A FOWL OR TURKEY. 


Cut through the skin down the centre of the back, and raise 
the flesh carefully on either side with the point of a sharp 
knife, until the sockets of the wings and thighs are reached, 
Till a little practice has been gained, it will perhaps be better to 
bone these joints before proceeding further ; but after they are 
once detached from it, the whole of the body may easily be 
separated from the flesh and taken out entire : only the neck- 
bones and merrythought will then remain to be removed. The 
bird thus prepared may either be restored to its original form, 
by filling the legs and wings with forcemeat, and the body with 
the livers of two or three fowls, if they can be procured, mixed 
with alternate layers of parboiled tongue, freed from the rind, 
fine sausage meat, or veal forcemeat, or thin slices of the nicest 
bacon, or aught else of good flavour, which will give a marbled 
appearance to the fowl when it is carved; and then be sewn up 
and trussed as usual; or the legs and wings may be drawn 
inside the body, andthe bird being first flattened ona table may be 
covered with sausage meat, and the various other ingredients we 
have named, so placed that it shall be of equal thickness in 
every part; then tightly rolled, bound firmly together with a 
fillet of broad tape, wrapped in a thin pudding-cloth, closely 
tied at both ends, and dressed as follows :—Put it into a braising- 
pan, stewpan, or thick iron saucepan, bright in the inside, and 
fitted as nearly as may be to its size ;, add all the chicken bones, 
a bunch of sweet herbs, two carrots, two bay-leaves, a large 
blade of mace, twenty four white peppercorns, and any trim- 
mings or bones of undressed veal which may be at hand ; cover 
the whole with good veal-broth, add salt, if needed, and stew 
it very softly, from an hour and a quarter to an hour and 
a half; let it cool in the liquor in which it was stewed; and 
after it is lifted out, boil down the gravy to a jelly and strain it ; 
Jet it become cold, clear off the fat, and serve it cut into large 
dice or roughed, and laid round the fowl, which is to be served 
cold. If restored to its form, instead of being rolled, it must be 
stewed gently for an hour, and may then be sent to table hot, 
covered with mushroom, or any other good sauce that may be 
preferred ; or it may be left until the following day, and served 
garnished with the jelly, which should be firm, and very clear 
and well-flavoured: the liquor in which the calf’s foot has been 
_ boiled down, added to the broth, will give it the necessary 
_ degree of consistency. French cooks add three or four onions 
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to these preparations of poultry (the last of which is called a 
galantine) ; but these our own taste would lead us to reject. 
Rolled, 11 to 13 hour; galantine, 1 hour. 
Obs.—A couple of fowls, boned and rolled, make an excel- 
lent pie. . 


TO BONE FOWLS FOR FRICASSEES, CURRIES, AND PIES. 


First carve them entirely into joints, then remove the bones, 
beginning with the legs and wings, at the head of the largest 
bone; hold this with the fingers, and work the knife as directed 
in the receipt above. The remainder of the birds is too easily 
done to require any instructions. 


TO ROAST A TURKEY. 


In very cold weather a 
turkey in its feathers will 
hang (in an airy larder) 
quite a fortnight with ad- 
vantage; and, however fine 
a quality of bird it may be, 
unless sufficiently long kept, 
it will prove not worth the 

Turkey trussed for Roasting. dressing, though it should 
always be perfectly sweet when prepared for table. Pluck, 
draw, and singe it with exceeding care; wash, and then dry it 
thoroughly with clean cloths, or merely wipe the outside well, 
- without wetting it, and pour water plentifully through the in- 
side. Fill the breast with forcemeat (No. 1, page 143), or with 
the finest sausage meat, highly seasoned with minced herbs, 
lemon-rind, mace, and cayenne. ‘Truss the bird firmly, lay it ° 
to a clear sound fire, baste it constantly and bountifully with 
butter, and serve it when done with good brown gravy, and 
well-made bread sauce. An entire chain of delicate fried sau- 
sages is still often placed in the dish, round a turkey, as a 
garnish. 

It is usual to fold and fasten a sheet of buttered writing paper 
over the breast to prevent its being too much coloured: this 
should be removed twenty minutes before the bird is done. 
The forcemeat of chestnuts (No. 15, Chapter VI.) may be very 
advantageously substituted for the commoner kinds in stuffing 
it, and the body may then be filled with chestnuts, previously 
stewed until tender in rich gravy, or simmered over aslow fire in 
. plenty of rasped bacon, with a high seasoning of mace, nutmeg, 
and cayenne, until they are so; or, instead of this, well-made 
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chestnut sauce, or a dish of stewed chestnuts, may be sent to 
table with the turkey. 

134 to 2} hours. 

Obs.—A turkey should be laid at first far from the fire, and 
drawn nearer when half done, though never sufficiently so to 
scorch it; it should be well roasted, for even the most inveterate 
advocates of under-dressed meats will seldom tolerate the taste 
or sight of partially-raw poultry. 


TO BOIL A TURKEY. 


A delicate but plump hen- 
turkey of moderate size should 
be selected for boiling. Pick 
and draw it, using the greatest 
precaution not to break the 
gall bladder ; singe it with. 
writing paper, take off the 
head and neck, cut through 
the skin round the first joint Turkey for Boiling. 
of the legs, and draw them off: this is best accomplished by 
fastening the feet to a strong hook, and then pulling the bird 
away from it. Wash it exceedingly clean, and then wipe it dry ; 
fill the breast with the forcemeat No. 1 or 2 of Chapter VI, or 
with the oyster, chestnut, or French forcemeat, of which the 
receipts are given in the same chapter. In trussing it draw the 
legs into the body, break the breast-bone, and give the turkey 
as round and plump an appearance as can be. Put it into 
plenty of warm water, clear off the scum with the greatest care 
"as it is thrown to the surface, and boil the bird very gently from 
an hour and a half to two hours and a quarter. A very large 
turkey would require a longer time, but it is unsuited to this 
mode of cooking. When the oyster-forcemeat is used, a large 
tureen of rich oyster sauce should accompany the dish; but 
celery sauce, OF good white sauce, may otherwise be sent to 
table with it; and 4 boiled tongue or a small ham is usually 
served in addition. For a plain family dinner, a delicate 
cheek of bacon is sometimes substituted for either of these, and 
parsley and butter for a more expensive sauce. Fast bowing 
will cause the skin of the bird to break, and must therefore 
be especially avoided: it should hang for some days before it 
is dressed, for if quite freshly killed it will not be tender, but 
it must be perfectly sweet to be fit for table. 

Moderate-sized turkey, 1} to 2 hours; large turkey, longer ; 
very small one, less time. 
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TURKEY BONED AND FORCED. 
(An excellent dish.) 


Take a small, well-kept, but quite sweet hen-turkey, of from 
seven to eight pounds weight, and remove, by the receipt for a - 
fowl (page 254), all the bones except those of the pinions, 
without opening the bird ; draw it into shape, and fill it entirely 
with exceedingly fine sausage meat, beginning with the legs and 
wings; plump the breast well in preparing it, and when its 
original form is quite restored, tie it securely at both ends, and 
at the extremities of the legs; pass a slight iron skewer through 
these and the body, and another through the wings and body; 
then lay a twine over the back of the turkey, and pass it.under 
the ends of the first skewer, cross it in the centre of the back, © 
and pass it under the ends of the second skewer; then carry it — 
over the pinions to keep:them firmly in their place, and fasten 
it at the neck. When a cradle spit, of which the engraving 
below shows the form, and which opens with a joint to receive the 


Cradle Spit. 


roast, is not at hand, a bottle jack will be found more convye- 
nient than any other for holding the turkey ; and after the hook 
of this is passed through the neck, it must be further supported 
by a string running across the back and under the points of the 
skewer which confines the pinions to the hook; for, otherwise, 
its weight would most probably cause it to fall. Flour it well, © 
place it far from the fire until it is heated through, and baste it _ 
plentifully and incessantly with butter. An hour and three 
quarters will roast it well. Break and boil down the bones for | 
gravy ina pint. and a half of water, with a little salt, a few 
slices of celery, a dozen corns of pepper, and a branch or two of 
parsley. Brown gently in a morsel of good. butter, a couple of 
ounces of lean ham, add to them a slight dredge of flour, and a 
little cayenne, and pour to them the broth from the bones, after 
it has boiled an hour, and been strained and skimmed; shake 
the stewpan well round, and stew the gravy until it is wanted 
for table ; clear it entirely from fat; strain, and serve it very 
hot. An eschalot, or half an onion may be browned with the 
ham. when either is liked, but their flavour is not, we think, 
appropriate with poultry. 
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The turkey may be partially filled with the forcemeat No. 1 
or 3, of Chapter VI., and the sausage-meat may then be placed 
on either side of it. 

Hen turkey between 7 and 8 lbs. weight, boned, filled with 
sausage-meat, 3 to 4 Ibs.; or with forcemeat No. 1, or with No. 
3, Chapter VI., 1 Ib. (that is to say, 1 lb. of bread-crumbs, and 
the other ingredients in proportion.) Sausage-meat, 2 to 3 lbs. 
roasted 12 hour. 

Obs.—When a common spit is used for the turkey, it must. 
be fastened to, and not put upon it. 

Bread sauce can be served with the bird, or not, at pleasure. 

It will be found an improvement to moisten the sausage- 
meat with one or two spoonsful of water: it should be finely 
minced, well spiced, and mixed with herbs, when the common 
forcemeat is not used in addition. In preparing it a pound and 
a quarter of fat should be mixed with each pound of the lean. 

To give the turkey a very good appearance, the breast may be 
larded by the directions of page 166. 


TURKEY A LA FLAMANDE, OR, DINDE POUDREE. 


Prepare as for boiling a fine well-kept hen turkey; wipe the 
inside thoroughly with a dry cloth, but do not wash it; throw 
in a little salt to draw out the blood, let it remain a couple of 
hours or more, then drain and wipe it again; next, rub the 
outside in every part with about four ounces of fine dry salt, 
mixed with a large tablespoonful of pounded sugar; rub the 
turkey well with these, and turn it every day for four days; . 
then fill it entirely with equal parts of choice sausage-meat, and of 
the crumb of bread soaked in boiling milk or cream, and wrung 
dry in a cloth; season these with the grated rind of a large 
lemon, a small nutmeg, some mace, cayenne, and fine herbs, in 
the same proportion as for veal forcemeat (No. 1, page 143). 
Sew the turkey up very securely, and when trussed, roll it in 
a cloth, tie it closely at both ends, and boil it very gently be- 
tween three and four hours. When taken up, sprinkle it thickly 
with fine crumbs of bread, mixed with plenty of parsley, shred 
extremely small. Serve it cold, with a sauce made of the strained. 
juice and grated rind of two lemons, a. teaspoonful of made- 
mustard, and one of pounded sugar, with as much oil as will pre- 
vent its being more than pleasantly acid, and a little salt, if 
needed ; work these together until perfectly mixed, and send 
_ them to table in a tureen. 

This receipt was given to us abroad, by a Flemish lady, who 
had had the dish often served with great success in Paris. We 
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have inserted it on her authority, not on our own experience ; 
but we think it may be quite depended on. 


TO ROAST A GOOSE. 


After it has been picked and singed with care, put into the body 
of the goose two parboiled onions 
of moderate size, finely chopped, 
and mixed with half an ounce of 
minced sage-leaves, a saltspoonful 
\ of salt, and half as much black 
‘pepper, or a proportionate quan- 
tity of cayenne ; to these add a 

Goose ready for the Spit. small slice of fresh butter. Truss 
the goose, and after it is on the spit, tie it firmly at both ends 
that it may turn steadily, and that the seasoning may not 
escape; roast it at a brisk fire, and keep it constantly basted. 
Serve it with brown gravy, and apple, or tomata sauce. When 
the taste is in favour of a stronger seasoning than the above, 
which occurs, we apprehend, but seldom, use raw onions for 
it, and increase the quantity; but should one still milder be 
preferred, mix a handful of fine bread-crumbs with the other. 
ingredients, or two or three minced apples. The body of a 
goose is sometimes filled entirely with mashed potatoes, which, 
for this purpose, ought to be boiled very dry, and well 
blended with two or three ounces of butter, or with some 
thick cream, some salt, and white pepper or cayenne: to 
these minced sage and parboiled onions can also be added at 
pleasure. A teaspoonful of made-mustard, half as much of 
salt, and a small portion of cayenne, smoothly mixed with a 
glass of port wine, are sometimes poured into the goose just 
before it is served, through a cut made in the apron. 

14 to 12 hour. 

Obs.—We extract, for the benefit of our readers, from a 
work in our possession, the following passage, of which we 
have had no opportunity of testing the correctness. “ Geese, 
with sage and onions, may be deprived of power to breathe 
forth any incense, thus:—Pare from a lemon all the yellow 
rind, taking care not to bruise the fruit nor to cut so deeply 
as to let out the juice. Place this lemon in the centre of the 
seasoning within the bird. When or before it is brought to 
table, let the flap be gently opened, remove the lemon with a 
tablespoon; avoid breaking, and let it instantly be thrown 
away, as its white pithy skin will have absorbed all the gross 
particles which else would have escaped.” 
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TO ROAST A GREEN GOOSE. 


Season the inside with a little pepper and salt, and roast the 
goose at a brisk fire from forty to fifty minutes. Serve it with 
good brown gravy only, and sorrel sauce. 


TO ROAST A FOWL. 


Strip off the feathers, and carefully pick every stump or plug 
from the skin, as nothing can : 
be more uninviting than the 
appearance of any kind of 
poultry where this has been ( 
neglected, nor more indica- 
tiveof slovenliness on the part 
of the cook. ‘Take off the ‘ 
head and neck close to the Fowl for Roasting. 
body, but leave sufficient of the skin to tie over the part that 
is cut. In drawing the bird, do not open it more than is needful, 
and use great precaution to avoid breaking the gall-bladder. 
Hold the legs in boiling water for two or three minutes that the 
skin may be peeled from them easily ; cut off the claws, and 
then, with a bit of lighted writing-paper, singe off the hairs 
without blackening the fowl. Wash, and wipe it afterwards 
very dry, and let the liver and gizzard be made delicately 
clean, and fastened into the pinions. Truss, and spit it firmly ; 
flour it well when first laid to the fire, baste it frequently with 
butter, and when it is done, draw out the skewers, dish it, pour 
a little good gravy over, and send it to table with bread, 
mushroom, egg, chestnut, or olive sauce. A common mode of serv- 
ing roast fowls in France is aux cressons, that is, laid upon 
young water-cresses, which have previously been freed from 
the outer leaves, thoroughly washed, shaken dry in a clean 
cloth, and sprinkled with a little fine salt, and a small quantity 
of vinegar : these should cover the dish, and after the fowls are 
placed on them, gravy should be poured over as usual. 

The body of a fowl may be filled with very small mushrooms 
prepared as for partridges (see partridges with mushrooms), 
then sewn up, roasted, and served with mushroom-sauce : this is 
an excellent mode of dressing it. A slice of fresh butter mixed 
- with some salt and cayenne or pepper ; alittle rasped bacon ; or 
a bit or two of the lean of beef or veal minced, or cut into 
dice, may be put inside the bird when either is considered an 

improvement. An ounce or two of fresh butter smoothly mixed 
with a teaspoonful of really good mushroom-powder, a little 
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pounded mace, salt, and cayenne, will impart much more of 
fiavour to the fowl. fy 

Full-sized fowl, 1 hour: young chicken, 25 to 35 minutes. 

Obs.—As we have already observed in our general remarks 
on roasting, the time must be regulated by various circum- 
stances, which we named, and which the cook should always 
take into consideration. A buttered paper should be fastened 
over the breast, and removed about fifteen minutes before the 
fowl is served : this will prevent its taking too much colour. 


ROAST FOWL. 
(A French Receipt.) 


Fill the breast of a fine fowl with good forcemeat, roast it as 
usual, and when it is very nearly ready to serve take it from the 
fire, pour lukewarm butter over it in every part, and strew it 
thickly with very fine bread-crumbs; sprinkle these again with 
butter, and dip the fowl into more crumbs. Put it down to the 
fire, and when it is of a clear, light brown all over, take it care- 
fully from the spit, dish, and serve it with lemon-sauce, and 
with gravy thickened and mixed with plenty of minced parsley, 
or with brown gravy and any other sauce usually served with 
fowls. Savoury herbs shred small, spice, and lemon-grate, 
may be mixed with the crumbs at pleasure. Do not pour. 
gravy over the fowl when it is thus prepared. 


TO ROAST A GUINEA FOWL. 


Let the bird hang for as many days as the weather will 
allow; then stuff, truss, roast, and serve it like a turkey, or 
leave the head on and lard the breast. Send gravy and bread- 
sauce to table with it in either case: it will be found excellent 
eating. 

8 to 1 hour. 


> 


FOWL A LA CARISFORT. (ENTREE.) 


Bone a fowl without opening the back, and restore it to ‘its 
original form by filling the vacant spaces in the legs and wings 
with forcemeat ; put a roll of it also into the body, and a large 
sausage on either side; tie it very securely at both ends, truss it 
with fine skewers, and roast it for a full hour, keeping it basted 
plentifully with butter. When appearance is not regarded, the 
pinions may be taken off, and the legs and wings drawn inside 
the fowl, which will then require a much smaller proportion of 
. forcemeat :—that directed for veal (No. 1, page 143), will 
answer quite well in a general way, but for a dinner of cere- 
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mony, No. 17 or 18 of the same Chapter, should be used in 
preference. The fowl must be ized securely to the spit, not put 
upon it. Boned chickens are excellent when entirely filled with 
well-made mushroom-forcemedt, or very delicate and_ nicely 
seasoned sausage-meat; and either roasted or stewed. Brown 
gravy, or mushroom sauce should then be sent to table with 
them. 


BOILED FOWLS. 


White - legged poultry 
should always be selected 
for boiling, as they are of 
better colour when dressed 
than any others. Truss 
them firmly and neatly, 
with the legs drawn into 
the bodies, and the wings : 
twisted over the backs ‘ Fowls trussed for boiling. 
let them be well covered with water, which should be hot, but 
not boiling when they are put in. A full-sized fow! will re- 
quire about three quarters of an hour from the time of its begin- 
ning to simmer ; but young chickens not more than from twenty 
to twenty-five minutes: they should be very gently boiled, and. 
the scum should be removed with great care as it gathers on the 
surface of the water. Either of the following sauces may be 
sent to table with them: parsley and butter, béchamel, English 
white sauce, oyster, celery, or white-mushroom sauce. The fowls 
are often dished with small tufts of delicately boiled cauliflower 
placed round them; or with young vegetable marrow, scarcely 
larger than an egg, merely pared and halved after it is dressed : 
white sauce must be served with both of these. The livers and 
gizzards are not, at the present day, usually served in the 
wings of boiled fowls. When they are not so, the livers 
may be simmered for four or five minutes, then pressed to a 
smooth paste with a wooden spoon, and mixed very gradually 
with the sauce, which should not boil after they are added. 

Full-sized fowl, 2 hour: young chickens, 20 to 25 minutes. 

- Obs.—Half a gallon of cold added to an equal. quantity of 
boiling water, will bring it to the proper degree of heat for 
putting in the fowls. For richer modes of boiling poultry, see 
Blanc and Poélée, Chapter VII. 


TO BROIL A CHICKEN OR FOWL. ; 
Either of these, when merely split and broiled, is very dry 
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and unsavoury eating; but will be greatly improved if first 
boiled gently from five to ten minutes and left to become cold, 
then divided, dipped into .egg and well seasoned bread-crumbs, 
plentifully sprinkled with clarified butter, dipped again into the 
crumbs, and broiled over a clear and gentle fire from half to 
three quarters of an hour. It should be served very hot, with 
mushroom-sauce, or with a little good plain gravy, which may 
be thickened and flavoured with a teaspoonful of mushroom- 
powder (should it be at hand), mixed with half as much flour 
and a little butter; or with some Espagnole. It should be 
opened at the back, and evenly divided quite through ; the legs 
should be trussed like those of a boiled fowl; the bréast-bone, 
or that of the back may be removed at pleasure, and both sides 
of the bird should be made as flat as they can, that the fire 
may penetrate every part equally; the inside should be first 
laid towards it. ‘The neck, feet, and gizzard may be boiled 
down with a small quantity of onion and carrot previously 
browned in a morsel of butter, to make the gravy; and the 
liver, after having been simmered with them for five or six 
minutes, may be used to thicken it after it is strained. A tea- 
spoonful of lemon-juice, some cayenne, and minced parsley 
should be added to it, and a little arrow-root, or flour and 
butter. 
1 to 2 hour. 


FRICASSEED FOWLS OR CHICKENS. (ENTREE.) 


To make a fricassee of good appearance without great expense, 
prepare, with exceeding nicety, a couple of plump chickens, 
strip off the skin, and carve them very neatly. Reserve the 
wings, breasts, merrythoughts, and thighs; and stew down the 
inferior joints with a couple of blades of mace, a small bunch 
of savoury herbs, a few white peppercorns, a pint and a half of 
water, and a small half-teaspoonful of salt. When something’ 
more than a third part reduced, strain the gravy, let it cool, and 
skim off every particle of fat. Arrange the joints which are to 
be fricasseed in one layer, if it can be done conveniently, and 
pour to them as much of the gravy as will nearly cover them ; 
add the very thin rind of half a fine fresh lemon, and simmer 
the fowls gently from half to three quarters of an hour; throw 
in sufficient salt, pounded mace, and cayenne to give the sauce 
a good flavour, thicken it with a large teaspoonful of arrow-root, 
and stir to it the third of a pint of rich boiling cream ; then lift 
the stewpan from the fire, and shake it briskly round while 
the beaten yolks of three fresh eggs, mixed with a spoonful or 
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two of cream, are added; continue to shake the pan gently 
above the fire till the sauce is just set, but it must not be al- 
lowed to boil, or it will curdle in an instant. 

3 to 2 hour. 


CHICKEN CUTLETS. (ENTREE.) 


Skin, and cut into joints, one or two young chickens, and re- 
move the bones with care from the breasts, merrythougbts, and 
thighs, which are to be separated from the legs. Mix well 
together a teaspoonful of salt, and nearly a fourth as much of 
mace, a little grated nutmeg, and cayenne; flatten, and form 
into good shape, the boned joints of chicken, and the flesh of the 
wings; rub a little of the seasoning over them in every part, dip 
them into beaten egg, and then into very fine bread-crumbs, and 
fry them gently in fresh butter until they are of a delicate brown. 
Some of the bones and trimmings may be boiled down in half a 
pint of water, with a roll of: lemon-peel, a little salt, and eight 
or ten white peppercorns, to make the gravy, which, after being 
strained and cleared from fat, may be poured hot to some 
thickening made in the pan with a slice of fresh butter and.a 
dessertspoonful of flour: a teaspoonful of mushroom-powder 
would improve it greatly, and a small quantity of lemon-pickle 
or juice should be added before it is poured out, with salt and 
cayenne if required. Pile the cutlets high in the middle of the 
dish, and serve the sauce under them, or in a tureen. 


CUTLETS OF FOWLS, PARTRIDGES, OR PIGEONS. (ENTREE.) 
(French Receipt.) 


Take closely off the flesh of the breast and wing together, on 
either side of the bone, and when you have thus raised the large 
fillets, as they are called, from three birds, which will give you 
but six cutlets, take the strips of flesh that lie under the wings, 
and that of the merrythoughts, and flatten two or three of these 
together, that you may have nine cutlets at least, of equal size. 
When all are ready, fry to a pale brown as many diamond- 
shaped sippets of breadas there are fillets of fowl, and let them be 
quite as large; place these before the fire to dry, and wipe out 
the pan. Dip the cutlets into some yolks of eggs mixed with a 
little clarified butter, and strew them in every part with the 
finest bread-crumbs, moderately seasoned with salt, cayenne, 
and pounded mace. Dissolve as much good butter as will be 
required to dress them, and fry them in it of a light amber- 
colour: arrange them upon the sippets of bread, pile them, high 
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in the dish, and pour a rich brown gravy or Sauce Espagnole 
round, but not over them. 


FRIED CHICKEN A LA MALABAR. (ENTREE,) 

This is an Indian dish. Cut up the chicken, wipe it dry, and 
rub it well with currie-powder, mixed with a little salt; fry it 
in a bit of butter, taking care that it is of a nice light brown. 
In the mean time cut two or three onions into thin slices, draw 
them out into rings, and cut the rings into little bits, about half 
an inch long; fry them for a long time gently in a little bit of 
clarified butter, until they have gradually dried up and are of a 
delicate yellow-brown. Be careful that they are not burnt, as 
the burnt taste of a single bit would spoil the flavour of the 
whole. When they are as dry as chips, without the least 
grease or moisture upon them, mix a little salt with them, 
strew them over the fried chicken, and serve up with lemon on 
a plate. 

MWe have extracted this receipt from a clever little work 
called the “ Hand-Book of Cookery.” 


HASHED FOWL. (ENTREE.) 

_ After having taken off, in joints, as much of a cold fowl, or 
fowls as will suffice for a dish, bruise the bodies with a paste 
roller, pour to them a pint of water, and boil them for an hour 
and a half to two hours, with the addition of a little pepper and 
salt only, or with a small quantity of onion, carrot, and herbs. 
Strain, and skim the fat from the gravy, put it into a clean 
saucepan, and, should it require thickening, stir to it, when it 
boils, half a teaspoonful of flour, smoothly mixed with a small 
bit of butter ; add a little mushroom catsup, or store-sauce, with 
a slight seasoning of mace or nutmeg. Lay in the fowl, and 
keep it near the fire until it is heated quite through, and is at 
the point of boiling: serve it with fried sippets round the dish. 
For a hash of higher relish, add to the bones, when they are 
first stewed down, a large onion, minced and browned in butter, 
and before the fowl is dished, add some cayenne, and the juice 
of half a lemon. 


MINCED FOWL. (ENTREE.) 
(French Recerpt.) 

Raise from the bones all the more delicate parts of the flesh 
of either cold roast, or cold boiled fowls, clear it from the skin, 
and keep it covered from the air, until wanted for use. Boil the 
bones, well bruised, and the skin, with three quarters or a pint 
of water, until reduced quite half, then strain the gravy and let 


. 
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it cool; next, having first skimmed off the fat, put it into a clean 
saucepan, with a quarter-pint of cream, an ounce and a half of 
butter, well mixed with a dessertspoonful of flour, a little 
pounded mace, and grated lemon-rind ; keep these stirred until 
they boil, then put in the fowl, finely minced, with three or four 
hard-boiled eggs, chopped small, and sufficient salt, and white 
pepper, or cayenne, to season it properly. Shake the.mince over 
the fire until it is just ready to boil, stir to it quickly a squeeze of 
lemon juice, dish it with pale sippets of fried bread, and serve it 
immediately. When cream cannot easily be obtained, use milk, 
with a double quantity of butter and flour. The eggs may be 
omitted ; the mince may be warmed in good white sauce, and a 
border formed round it of leaves of pastry, fried or baked ; or it 
may be served in a vol-au-vent. Poached eggs are sometimes 
Jaid over it, and a garnish of curled bacon is placed round the 
edge. Another excellent variety of the dish is also made by 
covering the fowl thickly with very fine bread-crumbs, moisten- 
ing thein with clarified butter, and giving them colour with a 
salamander, or in a quick oven.* 


COLD FOWLS, EN FRITURE. 


Cut into joints, and take the skin from some cold fowls, lay 
them into a deep dish, strew over them a little fine salt and 
cayenne, add the juice of a lemon, and let them remain for an 
hour, moving them occasionally, that they may all absorb a 
portion of the acid ; then dip them one by one into some French 
batter (see page 129), and fry them a pale brown over a gentle 
fire. Serve them garnished with very green crisped parsley. A 
few drops of eschalot vinegar may be mixed with the lemon-juice 
which is poured to the fowls, or slices of raw onion or eschalot, 
and small branches of sweet herbs may be laid amongst them, 
and cleared off before they are dipped into the batter. Gravy 
made of the trimmings, thickened, and well flavoured, may be 
sent to table with them in a tureen, and dressed bacon (see page 
248,) in a dish apart. 


SCALLOPS OF FOWL, AU BECHAMEL. (ENTREE.) 


Raise the flesh from a couple of fowls, as directed for cutlets in 
the foregoing receipt, and take it as entire as possible from either 
side of the breast ; strip off the skin, lay the fillets flat, and slice 
them into small thin scallops; dip them one by one into clarified 
butter, and arrange them evenly in a delicately clean and not 
large frying-pan; sprinkle a seasoning of fine salt over, and 


* For minced fowl and oysters, follow the receipt for veal, page 219, 
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just before the dish is wanted for table, fry them quickly with- 
out allowing them to brown ; drain them well from the butter, 
pile them in the centre of a hot dish, and sauce them with some 
boiling béchamel. This dish may be quickly prepared by tak- 
ing a ready-dressed fowl from the spit or stewpan, and by rais- 
ing the fillets, and slicing the scallops into the boiling sauce be- 
fore they have had time to cool. 
Fried, 3 to 4 minutes. 


GRILLADE OF COLD FOWLS. 


Carve and soak the remains of roast fowls as above, wipe 
them dry, dip them into clarified butter, and then into fine’ 
_ bread-crumbs, and broil them gently over a very clear fire. A 
_ little finely-minced lean of ham, or grated lemon-peel, with a 
seasoning of cayenne, salt, and mace, mixed with the crumbs, 
will vary this dish agreeably. When fried, instead of broiled, 
the fowls may be dipped into yolk of egg, instead of butter, but 
this renders them too dry for the gridiron. 


! 
COLD FOWLS. 


(The Housekeeper’s Receipt. A Supper Dish.) 


Cut very equally a sufficient number of slices from a cold 
ham, to form two or even three layers round the rim of the 
dish which is to be sent to table. Place the fowls, neatly carved 
and trimmed, in the centre, with some branches of curled pars- 
ley, or other light foliage amongst them. Cold tongue may be 
substituted for the ham with advantage. This dish has a hand- 
some appearance, and is convenient for the purpose of quick 
serving. 

FOWLS A LA MAYONNAISE. 


Carve with great nicety a couple of cold roast fowls; place 
the inferior joints, if they are served at all, close together in the 
middle of a dish, and arrange the others round and over them, 
piling them as high as you can in the centre. Border the dish 
with the hearts of young lettuces cut in two, and hard-boiled 
eggs, halved lengthwise. At the moment of serving, pour over 
the fowls a well-made mayonnaise sauce (see page 113), or, if 
preferred, a salad mixture, compounded with thick cream, 
instead of oil. 


TO ROAST DUCKS. 


In preparing these for the spit, be careful to clear the 
skin entirely from the stumps of the feathers; take off the 
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heads and necks, but leave the 
feet on, and hold them for a 
few minutes in boiling water 
to loosen the skin, which must 
be peeled off, Wash the in- 
sides of the birds by pouring 
water through them, but mere- 
ly wipe the outsides with a dry 
cloth. Put into the bodies a 
seasoning of parboiled onions 
mixed with minced sage, salt, pepper, and a slice of butter, when 
this mode of dressing them is liked; but as the taste of a whole 
party is seldom in its favour, one, when a couple are roasted, is 
often served without the stuffing. Cut off the pinions at the 
first joint from the bodies, truss the feet behind the backs, spit 
the birds firmly, and roast them at a brisk fire, but do not place 
them sufficiently near to be scorched; baste them constantly, 
and when the breasts are well plumped, and the steam from 
them draws towards the fire, dish, and serve them quickly with 
a little good brown gravy poured round them, and some also in 
a tureen; or instead of this, with some which has been made 
with the necks, gizzards, and livers well stewed down, with a 
slight seasoning of browned onion, some herbs, and spice. 

Young ducks, 3 hour: full sized, from 2 to 1 hour. 

Obs.— Olive-sauce may be served with roast as well as with 
stewed ducks. 


Ducks ready for the spit. 


STEWED DUCK. (ENTREE.) 


_A couple of quite young ducks, or a fine, full-grown, but 
still tender one, will be required for this dish. Cut either down 
neatly into joints, and arrange them, in a single layer if possible, 
in a wide stewpan; pour in about three quarters of a pint of 
strong, cold beef stock or gravy; let it be well cleared from — 
scum when it begins to boil, then throw in a little salt, a 
rather full seasoning of cayenne, and a few thin strips of lemon- 
rind. Simmer the ducks very softly for three quarters of an 
hour, or somewhat longer, should the joints be large; then stir 
into the gravy a tablespoonful of the finest rice-flour, mixed 
with a wineglassful or rather more of port wine, and a dessert- 
spoonful of lemon-juice: in ten minutes after, dish the stew 
and send it to table instantly. ; 

The ducks may be served with a small portion only of their 
sauce, laid in a circle, with green peas @ la Francaise, heaped 
high in the centre; the lemon-rind and port wine should then 
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be altogether omitted, and a small bunch of green onions and 
parsley, with two or three young carrots, may be stewed down 
with the birds; or three or four minced eschalots, delicately 
fried in butter, may be used to flavour the gravy. Turnips 
au beurre, prepared by the receipt of Chapter XV., may be 
substituted for the peas; and a well made Espagnole may take 
the place of beef stock, when a dish of high savour is wished for. 
A duck is often stewed without being divided into joints. It 
should then be firmly trussed, half roasted at a quick fire, and 
laid into the stewpan as it is taken from the spit; or well 
browned in some French thickening, then half covered with 
boiling gravy, and turned when partially done: from an: hour 
to an hour and a quarter will stew it well, 


TO ROAST PIGEONS. 


These, as we have already said, 
should be dressed while they are very 
fresh. If extremely young they will 
i be ready in twelve hours for the spit, 
‘VA otherwise, in twenty-four. Take off 
‘| the heads and necks, and cut off the 
J toes at the first joint; draw them 

carefully, that the gall-bladders may 

not be broken, and pour plenty of 
water through them; wipe them dry, and put into each bird a 
small bit of butter lightly dipped into a little cayenne (formerly 
it was rolled in minced parsley, but this is no longer. the fashion- 
able mode of preparing them). ‘Truss the wings over the 
backs, and roast them at a brisk fire, keeping them well and 
constantly basted with butter. Serve them with brown gravy, 
and a tureen of parsley and butter. For the second course, 
dish them upon young water-cresses, as directed for roast fowl 
ed cressons, page 261. About twenty minutes will roast 

em. 


18 to 20 minutes; five minutes longer, if large ; rather less, if — 
very young. 


Pigeons for roasting. 


BOILED PIGEONS. 


Truss them like boiled fowls, drop them into plenty of boiling . 
water, throw in a little salt, and in fifteen minutes lift them out, 


pour parsley and butter over, and send a tureen of it to table 
with them. 
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CHAPTER XU. 


GAME. 


No. No. 
1. Haunch. 8. Shoulder. 
2. Neck. 4. Breast. 


TO CHOOSE GAME. 


Bucx venison, which is in season only from June to Michaelmas, 
is considered finer than doe venison, which comes into the mar- 
ket in October, and remains in season through November and 
December: neither should be cooked at any other part of the 
year. The greater the depth of fat upon the haunch the better 
the quality of the meat will be, provided it be clear and white, 
and the lean of a dark hue. If the cleft of the hoof, which is 
always left on the joint, be small and smooth, the animal is 

oung; but it is old when the marks are the reverse of these.* 
Although the haunch is the prime and favourite joint of venison, 
the neck and shoulder are also excellent, stewed in various ways, 


* It must be observed that venison is not in perfection when young: like 
mutton, it requires to be of a certain age before it is brought to table. The word 
cleft applies also to the thickest part of the haunch, and it is the depth of the 
fat on this which decides the quality of the joint, — 
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or made into pasties. If kept to the proper point, and well 
dressed, this is the most tender of all meat; but care is necessary 
to bring it into a fitting state for table without its becoming | 
offensive. A free current of a'r in a tarder is always a great 
advantage, as it assists materially in preserving the sweetness of 
every thing which is kept in it, while a close damp atmosphere, 
on the contrary, is more destructive of animal food of all kinds 
even than positive heat. The fumes of creosote are said to be 
an admirable preservative against putrescence, but we have not 
ourselyes yet had experience of the fact. All moisture should 
be wiped daily, or even more frequently, from the venison, with 
soft cloths, when any appears upon the surface; and every 
precaution must be taken to keep off the flies, when the joint is 
not hung in a wire-safe. Black pepper thickly powdered on 1: 
will generally answer the purpose: with common care, indeed, 
meat may always be protected from their attacks, and to leave 
it exposed to them in warm weather is altogether inexcusable in 
the cook. "ern ate 
Hares and rabbits are stiff: when freshly killed, and if young 
the ears tear easily, and the claws are smooth and sharp. A 
hare in cold weather will remain good from ten to fourteen 
days; care only must be taken to prevent the inside from 
becoming musty, which it will do if it has been emptied in the 
field. Pheasants, partridges, and other game may be chosen 
by nearly the same tests as poultry: by opening the bill, the 
staleness will be detected easily if they have been too long kept. 
With few exceptions, game depends almost entirely for the fine 
flavour and the tenderness of its flesh, on the time which it is 
allowed to hang before it is cooked, and it is never good when 
very fresh; but it does not follow that it should be sent to_ 
table in a really offensive state, for this is agreeable to few eaters 
and disgusting to many, and nothing should at any time be served 
of which the appearance or the odour may destroy the appetite 
of any person present. 


TO ROAST A HAUNCH OF VENISON. 

To give venison the 
flavour and the tender- 
==) ness so much prized by 
-==—=~ epicures, it must be 

well kept; and by tak- 

ing the necessary pre- 
cautions, it will hang 
a considerable time 


s 
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without detriment. Wipe it with soft dry cloths wherever the 
slightest moisture appears on the surface, and dust it plentifully 
with freshly-ground pepper or powdered ginger, to preserve it 
from the flies. The application of the pyroligneous or ascetic 
acid would effectually protect it from these, as well as from the 
effects of the weather ; but the joint must then be, not only well 
washed, but soaked some considerable time, and this would be 
injurious to it: the acid, therefore, should only be resorted to 
for the purpose of restoring to an eatable state that which would 
otherwise be lost, from having been kept beyond the point in 
which it is possible to serve it. . 

To prepare the venison for the spit, wash it slightly with 
tepid water, or merely wipe it thoroughly with damp cloths, 
and dry it afterwards with clean ones; then lay over the fat 
side a large sheet of thickly-buttered paper, and next a paste of 
flour and water about three quarters of an inch thick; cover 
this again with two or three sheets of stout paper, secure the 
whole well with twine, and lay the haunch to a sound clear fire; ° 
baste the paper immediately with butter, or clarified dripping, 
and roast the joint from three hours and a half to four and a 
half, according to its weight and quality. Doe venison will 
require half an hour less time than buck venison. ‘T'wenty 
minutes before the joint is done remove the paste and paper, 
baste the meat in every part with butter, and dredge it very 
lightly with flour ; let it take a pale brown colour, and send 
it to table as hot as possible with unflavoured gravy in a tureen, 
and good currant jelly. It is not now customary to serve any 
other sauces with it; but should the old-fashioned sharp or 
sweet sauce be ordered, the receipt for it will be found at 
page 88.* 

31 to 41 hours. 


TO STEW A SHOULDER OF VENISON. 


Bone the joint, by the directions given for a shoulder of veal 
or mutton (see page 206) ; flatten it on a table, season it well 
with cayenne, salt, and pounded mace, mixed with a very small 
proportion of allspice ; lay over it thin slices of the fat of a loin 
of well-fed mutton, roll and bind it tightly, lay it into a vessel 
nearly of its size, and pour to it as much good stock made with 
equal parts of beef and mutton as will nearly cover it; stew it 

as slowly as possible from three hours to three and a half or 


* Plates of minced eschalots are still sometimes handed round to the venison- 
eaters ; but not at very refined tables, we believe. 


T 
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longer, should it be very large, and turn it when it is half done. 
Dish and serve it with a good Espagnole, made with part of the 
eravy in which it has been stewed; or thicken this slightly 
with rice-flour, mixed with a glass or more of claret or of port 
wine, and as much salt and cayenne as will season the gravy 
properly. . 
+ Some cooks soak the slices of mutton-fat in wine before they 
are laid upon the joint; but no process of the sort will ever give 
to any kind of meat the truc flavour of the venison, which to 
most eaters is far finer than that of the wine, and should always 
be allowed to prevail over all the condiments with which it is 
dressed. Those, however, who care for it less than for a dish 
of high artificial savour, can have eschalots, ham, and carrot, 
lightly browned in good butter, added to the stew when it first 
begins to boil. 
3% to 4 hours 
TO HASH VENISON.* 


For a superior hash of venison, add to three quarters of a 
pint of strong thickened brown gravy, Christopher North’s 
sauce, in the proportion directed for it in the receipt of page 
110. Cut the venison in small thiy slices of equal size, arrange 
them in a clean saucepan, pour the gravy on them, let them 
stand for ten minutes or more, then place them near the fire, 
and bring the whole very slowly to the point of boiling only: 
serve the hash immediately in a hot-water dish. 

For a plain dinner, when no gravy is at hand, break down 
the bones of the venison small, after the flesh has been cleared 
from them, and boil them with those of three or four undressed 
mutton-cutlets, a slice or two of carrot, or a few savoury herbs, 
and about a pint and a half of water or broth, until the liquid 
is reduced quite one third. Strain it off, let it cool, skim off all 
the fat, heat the gravy, thicken it when it boils with a dessert- 
spoonful or rather more of arrow-root, or with the brown roux 
of page 96, mix the same sauce with it, and finish it exactly as 
the richer hash above. It may be served on sippets of fried 
bread or not, at choice. 


/ 


TO ROAST A HARE. 
_ After the hare has been skinned, or cased, as it is called, wash 
it very thoroughly in cold water, and afterwards in warm. If 
in any degree overkept, or musty in the inside, which it will 


* Minced collops of venison may be prepared exactly like those of beef; and 
venison-cutlets like those of mutton: the neck may be taken for both of these. 


ee 


up, and neglected after- 
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i) 
3 
Cr 


sometimes be when emp- 
tied before it is hung 


wards, use vinegar, or * 
the pyroligneous acid, 
well diluted, to render it 
sweet; then again throw 
it mto abundance of 
water, that it may re- 
tain no taste of the acid. 

Pierce with the point of Hare Dressed for Roasting. 

a knife any parts in which the blood appears to have settled, 
and soak them in tepid water, that it may be well drawn out. 
Wipe the hare dry, fill it with the forcemeat No.'1, page 143, 
sew it up, truss and spit it firmly, baste it for ten minutes with 
lukewarm water, mixed with a very little salt, throw this away, 
and put into the pan a quart or more of new milk; keep it con- 


. stantly laded over the hare, until it is nearly dried up, then 


add a large lump of butter, flour the hare, and continue the 
basting steadily until it is well browned; for unless this be 
done, and the roast be kept. at a proper distance from the 
fire, the outside will becomé’so dry and hard as to be quite 


--uneatable. Serve the hare when done, with good brown gravy 
_ {of which a little should be poured round it in the dish), and 
_ with fine red currant jelly. This is an approved English me- 
_ thod of dressing it, but we would recommend in preference, 


that it should be basted plentifully with butter from the 
beginning (the strict economist may substitute clarified beef- 
dripping, and finish with a small quantity of butter only); and 
that the salt and water should be altogether omitted. First- 
rate cooks merely wipe the hare inside and out, and rub it with 
its own blood before it is laid to the fire ; but there is generally 
a rankness about it, especially after it has been many days 


_ killed, which, we should say, renders the washing indispensable, 


unless a coarse game-flayour be liked. 
14 to 12 hour. 
ROAST HARE. 
_ (Superior Receipt.) 

A hare may be rendered far more plump in appearance, and 
infinitely easier to carve, by taking out the bones of the back 
and thighs, or of the former only: in removing this, a very 
sharp knife should be used, and much care will be required to 
avoid cutting through the skin just over the spine, as it adheres 
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closely to the bone. Nearly double the usual quantity of 
forcemeat must be prepared: with this restore the legs to 
their original shape, and fill the body, which should previously 
be lined with delicate slices of the nicest bacon, of which the 
rind and edges have been trimmed away. Sew up the hare, 
truss it as usual; lard it or not, as is most convenient, keep it 
basted plentifully with butter while roasting, and serve it with 
the customary sauce. We have found two tablespoonsful of the 
finest currant jelly, melted in a half-pint of rich brown gravy, 
an acceptable accompaniment to hare, when the taste has been 
in favour of a sweet sauce. ’ 
To remove the back-bone, clear from it first the flesh in the 
inside; lay this back to the right and left from the centre of 
the bone to the tips; then work the knife on the upper side 
quite to the spine, and when the whole is detached except the 
skin which adheres to this, separate the bone at the first joint 
from the neck-bone or ribs; (we know not how more correctly 
to describe it), and pass the knife with caution under the skin 
down the middle of the back. The directions for boning the 
thighs of a fowl will answer equally for a hare, and we there- 
fore refer the reader tothem. JV a, 


STEWED HARE. 


Wash and soak the hare thoroughly, wipe it very dry, cut it 
down into joints, dividing the largest, flour and brown it 
slightly in butter, with some bits of lean ham, pour to them by 
degrees a pint and a half of gravy, and stew the hare very 
gently from an hour and a half to two hours: when it is about 
one third done, add the very thin rind of half a large lemon, 
and ten minutes before it is served stir to it a large dessert- 
spoonful of rice-flour, smoothly mixed with two tablespoonsful 
of good mushroom catsup, a quarter-teaspoonful or more of 
mace, and something less of cayenne. ‘This is an excellent 
plain receipt for stewing a hare; but the dish may be enriched 
with forcemeat (No. 1, page 143), rolled into small balls, and 
simmered for ten minutes in the stew, or fried and added to it 
after it is dished ; a higher seasoning of spice, a couple of glasses 
of port wine, with a little additional thickening, and a tablespoon- 
ful of lemon-juice, will all serve to give it a heightened relish. 

Hare, 1; lean of ham or bacon, 4 to 6 ozs.; butter, 2 ozs.; 
gravy, 1} pint; lemon-rind, }: 1 hour and 20 to 50 minutes. 
Rice-flour, 1 large dessertspoonful; mushroom catsup, 2 table-. 
spoonsful; mace, 4 of teaspoonful; little cayenne (salt, if 
needed) : 10 minutes. 
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TO ROAST A RABBIT. 


This, like a hare, is much 
improved by having the 
back-bone taken out, and 
the directions we have given 
will enable the cook, with 
very little practice, to remove 
it without difficulty. Line 
the inside, when this is done, 
with thin slices of bacon, fill it with foreemeat (No. 1, page 
143), sew it up, truss, and roast it at a clear, brisk fire, and 
baste it constantly with butter. Flour it well soon after it-is 


Rabbit, trussed for roasting. 


laid down. Serve it with good brown gravy, and with currant 


jelly, when this last is liked. For change, the back of the 


rabbit may be larded, and the bone left in, or not, at pleasure ; 
or it can be plain roasted when more convenient. ; 
3 to 1 hour; less, if small. 


TO BOIL RABBITS. 


Rabbits that are three parts 
grown, or, at all events, which 
are still quite young, should be 
_A chosen for this mode of cooking. 
“y \ Wash and soak them well, truss 

Y them firmly, with the heads 

s turned and skewered to the 
Rabbit trussed for boiling. sides, drop them into plenty of 
boiling water, and simmer them gently from thirty to forty-five 
minutes: when very young they will require even less time 
than this. Cover them with rich white sauce, mixed with the 
livers parboiled, and finely pounded, and well seasoned with 
cayenne and lemon-juice; or with white onion sauce, or with 
parsley and butter, made with milk or cream, instead of water, 
(the livers, minced, are often added to the last of these), or with 
good mushroom sauce. 
30 to 45 minutes. 


FRIED RABBIT. 


After the rabbit has been emptied, thoroughly washed, and ' 
well soaked, blanch it, that is to say, put it into boiling water, 
and let it boil from five to seven minutes; drain it, and when 
cold, er nearly so, cut it into joints, dip them into beaten egg, 
and then into fine bread-crumbs, seasoned with salt and pepper, 
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and when all are ready, fry them in butter over a moderate fire, 
from twelve to fifteen minutes. Simmer two or three strips of 
lemon-rind in a little gravy, until it is well flavoured with it ; 
boil the liver of the rabbit for five minutes, let it cool, and then 
mince it; thicken the gravy with an ounce of butter, and a 
small teaspoonful of flour, add the liver, give the sauce a 
minute’s boil, stir in two tablespoonsful of cream, if at hand, 
and, last of all, a small quantity of lemon-juice. Dish the 
rabbit, pour the sauce under it, and serve it quickly. If 
preferred, a gravy can be made in the pan, as for veal cutlets, 
and the rabbit may be simply fried. 


TO ROAST A PHEASANT. 


Unless kept to the proper point, a 
pheasant is one of the most tough, dry, and 
flavourless birds that is sent to table; but 
when it has hung as many days as it can, 
without becoming really tated, and is well 
roasted and served, it is most excellent 
eating. Pluck off the feathers carefully, cut 
a slit in the back of the neck to remove the 


fn iN crop, then draw the bird in the usual way, 
Pheasant, trussed for and either wipe the inside very clean with a 
Segtig damp cloth, or pour water through it; wipe 


the outside also, but with a dry cloth; cut off the toes, turn the 
head of the bird under the wing, with the bill laid straight along 
the breast, skewer the legs, which must not be crossed, fiour 
the pheasant well, lay it to a brisk fire, and baste it constantly 
and plentifully with well flavoured butter. Send bread-sauce 
and good brown gravy to table with it.. The entire breast of 
the bird may be larded by the directions of page 166. When a 
brace is served, one is sometimes larded, and the other not; 
but a much handsomer appearance is Pe to the dish by 
rae g. both. About three quarters of an hour will roast 
them. 

® hour; a few minutes less, if liked very much underdone; 
five or ten more for thorough roasting, with a good fire in both 
cases. 


BOUDIN OF PHEASANT A LA RICHELIEU. (ENTREE.) 
Take, quite clear from the bones, and from all skin and 
sinew, the flesh of a half-roasted pheasant; mince, and then 


pound it to the smoothest paste; add an equal bulk of the 
floury part of some fine roasted potatoes, or of such as have been 
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boiled by Captain Kater’s receipt (see Chapter XV.), and beat 
them together until they are well blended; next throw into the 
mortar something less (in volume) of fresh butter than there 
was of the pheasant-flesh, with a high seasoning of mace, 
nutmeg, and cayenne, and a half-teaspoonful or more of salt; 
pound the mixture afresh for ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour, keeping it turned from the sides of the mortar into the 
middle; then add one by one, after merely taking out the 
germs with the point of a fork, two whole eggs and a yolk: or 
two without the whites, if these last will not render the mixture 
too moist. Mould it into the form of a roll, lay it into a stew- 
pan rubbed with butter, pour boiling water on it and poach it 
gently from ten to fifteen minutes. Lift it out with care, drain 
it on a sieve, and when it is quite cold cover it equally with 
beaten egg, and then with the finest bread-crumbs, and broil it 
over a clear fire, or fry it in butter of a clear golden brown. 
A good ‘gravy should: be made of the remains of the bird, and. 
sent to table with it; the flavour may be heightened with ham 
and eschalots, as directed in Chapter IIL, page 83, and small 
mushrooms, sliced sideways, and stewed quite tender in butter 
may be mixed with the boudin after it is taken from the mortar; 
or their flavour may be given more delicately by adding to it 
only the butter in which they have been simmered, well pressed 
from them through a strainer. The mixture, which should be 
set into a very cool place before it is moulded, may be made 
into several small rolls, which will require four or five minutes’ 
poaching only. The flesh of partridges will answer quite as 
well as that of pheasants for this dish. 


‘ TO ROAST PARTRIDGES. 
Let the birds hang as long as they can possibly be kept with- 
out becoming offensive; pick them care- \& / 
fully, draw, and singe them; wipe the 
insides thoroughly with a clean cloth; 
truss them with the head turned under 
the wing and the legs drawn close toge- 
ther or crossed. Flour them when first 


—~ 


laid to the fire, and baste them plenti- See, 
fully with butter. Serve them with Gf SF wW 
bread sauce, and good brown gravy: a A Partridge Trussed for 
little of this last should be poured over Roasting, 


them. In some counties they are dished upon fried bread- 
crumbs, but these are better handed round the table by them- 
selves. Where game is plentiful we recommend that the 
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remains of a cold roasted partridge should be well bruised and 
boiled down with just so much water, or unflavoured broth, as 
will make gravy for a couple of other birds: this, seasoned 
with salt and cayenne only, or flavoured with a few mushrooms, 
will be found a very superior accompaniment for roast par- 
tridges, to the best meat-gravy that can be made. A little es- 
chalot, and a few herbs can be added to it at pleasure. It 
should be served also with boiled or with broiled partridges in 
preference to any other. ? 

30 to 40 minutes. 

Obs.—Rather less time must be allowed when the birds are 
liked underdressed. In preparing them for the spit, the crop 
must be removed through a slit cut in the back of the neck, 
the claws clipped close, and the legs held in boiling water for a 
minute, that they may be skinned the more easily. 


BOILED PARTRIDGES. 


This is a delicate mode of dressing young and tender birds. 
Strip off the feathers, clean, and wash them well; cut off the 
heads, truss them like boiled fowls, and when ready, drop them 
into a large pan of boiling water; throw a little salt on them, 
and in fifteen, or at the utmost in eighteen minutes they will be 
ready to serve. Lift them out, dish them quickly, and send 
them to table with white mushroom-sauce, with bread sauce 
and game-gravy (see preceding receipt), or with celery sauce. 
Our own mode of having them served, is usually with a slice 
of fresh butter, about a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, and a good 
sprinkling of cayenne placed in a very hot dish, under them. 

15 to 18 minutes. 


» 
PARTRIDGES WITH MUSHROOMS. ° 


For a brace of young well-kept birds, prepare from half to 
three quarters of a pint of mushroom-buttons, or very small 
flaps, as for pickling. Dissolve over a gentle fire an ounce and 
a half of butter, throw in the mushrooms with a slight sprink- 
ling of salt and cayenne, simmer them from eight to ten minutes, 
and turn them, with the butter, on to a plate; when they are 
quite cold, put the whole into the bodies of the partridges,; sew 
them up, truss them securely, and roast them on a vertical jack 
with the heads downwards; or should an ordinary spit be used, 
tie them firmly to it, instead of passing it through them. Roast 
them the usual time, and serve them with brown mushroom- 
sauce, or with gravy and bread sauce only. The birds may be 
trussed like boiled fowls, floured, and lightly browned in butter ; 


\ an 
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half covered with rich brown gravy and stewed slowly for 
thirty minutes; then turned, and simmered for another half 
hour with the addition of some mushrooms to the gravy; or 
they may be covered with small mushrooms stewed apart, when 
they are sent to'table. They can also be served with their 
sauce only, simply thickened with a small quantity of fresh 
butter, smoothly mixed with less than a teaspoonful of arrow- 
root and flavoured with cayenne and a little catsup, wine, or 
store sauce. 

Partridges, 2; mushrooms, } to 3 pint; butter, 14 oz.; little 


mace and cayenne: roasted 30 to 40 minutes, or stewed 1 hour. 


Obs.—Nothing can be finer than the game flavour imbibed 
by the mushrooms with which the birds are filled, in this re- 
ceipt. 

BROILED PARTRIDGE. 
(Breakfast dish.) — 

“ Split a young and well-kept partridge, and wipe it with a 
soft clean cloth inside and out, but do not wash it; broil it 
delicately over a very clear fire, sprinkling it with a little salt 
and cayenne; rub a bit of fresh butter over it the moment it 
is taken from the fire, and send it quickly to table with a 
sauce made of a good slice of butter browned with flour, a little 
water, cayenne, salt, and mushroom-catsup, poured over it.” 
We give this receipt exactly as we received it from a house 
where we know it to have been greatly approved by various 
guests who have partaken of it there.” 


BROILED PARTRIDGE. 
(French Receipt.) 


After having prepared the bird with great nicety, divided, 
and flattened it, season it with salt, and pepper, or cayenne, dip 
it into clarified butter, and then into very fine bread-crumbs, 
and take care that every part shall be equally covered: if 
wanted of particularly good appearance dip it a second time into 
the’ butter and crumbs. Place it over a very clear fire, and 
broil it gently from twenty to thirty minutes. Send it to table 
with brown mushroom sauce, or some Espagnole. 


THE FRENCH, OR RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGE. 


This is dressed precisely like our common partridge, and is 
excellent eating if it be well kept; otherwise it is tough and 
devoid of flavour. It does not, we believe, abound commonly 
in England, its hostility to the gray partridge, which it drives 
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always from its neighbourhood, rendering it an undesirable 
occupant of a preserve. It was at one time, however, plentiful 
in Suffolk,* and in one or two of the adjoining counties, but great 
efforts, we have understood, have been made to exterminate it. 


TO ROAST BLACK COCK AND GRAY HEN.” 


These birds, so delicious when well kept and well roasted, 
are tough and comparatively flavourless when too soon dressed. 
They should hang therefore till they give unequivocal indica- . 
tion of being ready for the spit. Pick and draw them with ex- 
ceeding care, as the skin is easily broken; truss them like 
pheasants, lay them at a moderate distance from a clear brisk 
fire, baste them plentifully and constantly with butter, and 
serve them on a thick toast which has been laid under them in 
the dripping-pan for the last ten minutes of their roasting, and 
which will have imbibed a high degree of savour: some 
cooks squeeze a little lemon-juice over it before it is put into 
the pan. Send rich brown gravy and bread sauce to table 
with the birds. From three quarters of an hour to a full hour 
will roast them. Though kept to the point which we have 
recommended, they will not offend even the most fastidious 
eater after they are dressed, as, unless they have been too long 
allowed to hang, the action of the fire will remove all percep- 
tible traces of their previous state. In the earlier part of the 
Season, when warm and close packing have rendered them, in 
their transit from the North, apparently altogether unfit for 
table, the chloride of soda may be used with great advantage to 
restore them to a fitting state for it; though the copious wash- 
ings which must then be resorted to may diminish something of 
their fine flavour. 

2 to 1 hour. 

TO ROAST GROUSE. 

Handle the birds very lightly in picking them, draw, and 
wipe the insides with clean damp cloths, or first wash, and 
then dry them well; though this latter mode would not be 
approved generally by epicures. ‘Truss the birds in the same 
manner as the black cock, and roast them about half an hour at 
a clear and brisk fire, keeping them basted almost without inter- 
mission. Serve them on a buttered toast which has beén laid 
under them in the pan for ten minutes, or with gravy and bread 
sauce only. 

4 hour to 35 minutes. 


* Brought there by the late Marquis of Hertford, to his Sudbourne estate. 


s 
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Obs.—There are few occasions, we think, in which the con- 
tents of the dripping-pan.can be introduced at table with advan- 
tage; but in dressing moor game, we would strongly recom- 
mend the toast to be laid in it under the birds, as it will afford 
a superior relish even to the birds themselves. 


A SALMI OF MOOR FOWL, PHEASANTS, OR PARTRIDGES. 
(ENTREE. ) 


This is.an elegant mode of serving the remains of roasted 
game, but. when a superlative salmi is desired, the birds must be 
scarcely more than half roasted for it. In either case, carve 
them very neatly, and strip every particle of skin and fat from 
the legs, wings, and breasts; bruise the bodies well, and put 
them with the skin, and other trimmings into a very clean stew- 
pan. Iffor asimple and inexpensive dinner, merely add to them 
two or three sliced eschalots, a bay leaf, a small blade of mace, 
and a few peppercorns; then pour in a pint, or rather more, of 
good veal gravy, or strong broth, and boil it briskly until re- 
duced nearly half; strain the gravy, pressing the bones well, to 
obtain all the flavour, skim off the fat, add a little cayenne, and 
lemon-juice, heat the game very gradually, in it, but do not, on 
any account, allow it to boil; place sippets of fried bread round 
a dish, arrange the birds in good form in the centre, give the 
sauce a boil, and pourit on them. This is but a homely sort of 
salmi, though of excellent flavour if well made; it may require 
perhaps the addition of a little thickening, and two or three 
glasses of dry white wine poured to the bodies of the birds, with 
the broth, would bring it nearer to the French salmi in flavour. 
As the spongy substance in the inside of moor fowl and black 
game is apt to be extremely bitter, when they have been long 
kept, care should be taken to remove such parts as would en- 
danger the preparation. 


FRENCH SALMI, OR HASH OF GAME. (ENTREE.) 


Prepare underdressed, or half-roasted, game by the directions - 
we have already given, and after having stripped the skin from 
the thighs, wings, and breasts, arrange the joints evenly in a 
clean stewpan, and keep them covered from the air and dust till 
wanted. Cut down into dice four ounces of the lean of an un- 
boiled ham, and put it, with two ounces of butter, into a thick, 
well-tinned saucepan, or stewpan; add three or four minced 
eschalots (more, should a high flavour of them be liked), two 
ounces of sliced carrot, four cloves, two bay leaves, a dozen pep-. 
percorns, one blade of mace, a small sprig or two of thyme, and 
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part of a root of parsley, or two or three small branches of the 
Icaves. Stew these over a gentle fire, stirring, or shaking them 
often, until the sides of the saucepan appear of a reddish-brown, 
then mix well in a dessertspoonful of flour, and let it take a 
little colour: next, add by degrees, making the sauce boil as 
each portion is thrown in, three quarters of a pint of strong veal 
stock, or gravy, and nearly half a pint of sherry or Madeira; 
put in the well-bruised bodies of the birds, and boil them from 
an hour to an hour and a half; strain, and clear the sauce quite 
from fat, pour it on the joints of game, heat them in it slowly, 
and when they are near the point of boiling, dish them imme- 
diately with delicately fried sippets round the dish. When 
mushrooms can be obtained, throw a dozen or two of small ones, 
with the other seasonings, into the butter. The wine is some- 
times added to the vegetables, and one half reduced before the 
gravy is poured in; but though a sauce of fine colour is thus 
produced, the flavour cf the wine is entirely lost. 


TO ROAST WOODCOCKS OR SNIPES. 


Handle them as little and as 
lightly as possible, and pluck off the 
feathers gently; for if this be vio- 
lently done the skin of the birds will 
be broken. Do not draw them, but 
after having wiped them with clean 
soft cloths, truss them with the head ° 
under the wing, and the ‘bill laid 
close along the breast ; pass a slight 
skewer through the thighs, catch the 
ends with a bit of twine, and tie it 
; across to keep the legs straight. 

Snipe. Suspend the birds with the feet 
downwards to.a bird-spit, flour them well, and baste them 
with butter, which should be ready dissolved in the pan or 
Indle. Before the trail begins to drop, which it will do as soon — 
as they are well heated, lay a thick round of bread, freed from 
the crust, toasted a delicate brown, and buttered on both sides, 
into the pan under them to catch it, as this is considered finer 
eating even than the flesh of the birds; continue the basting, 
letting the butter fall from them into the basting-spoon or 
ladle, as it cannot be collected again from the dripping-pan 
should it drop there, in consequence of the toast or toasts being 
in it. There should be one of these for each woodcock, and the 
trail should be spread equally over it. When the birds are 
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done, which they will be, at a brisk fire, in from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes, lay the toasts into a very hot dish, dress 
the birds upon them, pour a little gravy round the bread, and 
send more to table in a tureen. ; 
Woodcock, 20 to 25 minutes; snipe, 5 minutes less. 


TO ROAST THE PINTAIL, OR SEA PHEASANT. 


This beautiful bird is by no means rare upon our eastern 
coast, but we know not whether it be much seen in the markets 
generally. It is most excellent eating, and should be roasted at 
a clear quick fire, well floured when first laid down, turned 
briskly, and basted with butter almost without cessation. If 
drawn from the spit in from twenty-five to thirty minutes, then 
dished and laid before the fire for two or three more, it will give 
forth a singularly rich gravy. Score the breast when it is 
carved, sprinkle on it a little cayenne and fine salt, and let a cut 
lemon be handed round the table when the bird is served ; or 
omit the scoring, and send round with it brown gravy, and 
Christopher North’s sauce made hot. 

20 to 30 minutes. 


. TO ROAST. WILD DUCKS. 


These are prepared for the spit exactly like the tame ones, 
with the exception of the stuffing, which is never used for wild 
fowl. A bit of soft bread soaked in port wine, or in claret, is 
sometimes put into them, but nothing more. Flour them well, 
lay them rather near to a very clear and brisk fire, that they 
may be quickly browned, and yet retain their juices. Baste 
them plentifully and constantly with butter, and, if it can be so 
regulated, let the spit turn with them rapidly. From fifteen to 
twenty minutes will roast them sufficiently for the generality of 
eaters; but for those who object to them much underdressed, a 
few additional minutes must be allowed. Something less of 
time will suffice when they are prepared for persons who like 
them scarcely more than heated through. 

Teal, which is a more delicate kind of wild fowl, is roasted in 
the same way: in from ten to fifteen minutes it will be. enough 
done for the fashionable mode of serving it, and twenty minutes 
will dress it well at a good fire. 


A SALMI, OR HASH OF WILD FOWL. 
Carve the birds very neatly, strip off the skin, and proceed as 


for the salmi of pheasants (page 283), but mix port or claret, — 
instead of white wine, with the gravy, and give it a rather high 
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seasoning of cayenne. Throw in the juice of half a small lemon’ 
before the salmi is served, place fried sippets round the dish, and 
send it to table as hot as possible. 

For a common hash boil the skin and trimmings of the wild- 
fowl in some good broth, or gravy (with a couple of lightly. 
fried eschalots or not, at choice), until their flavour is imparted 
to it; then strain, heat, and thicken it slightly, with a little 
brown roux, or browned flour; add a glassful of port wine, some 
lemon-juice, and. cayenne, or sufficient of Christopher North’s 
sauce to flavour it well; warm the birds slowly in it; and serve 
them as soon as they are thoroughly hot, but without allowing 
them to boil. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CURRIES, POTTED MEATS, &c. 


Hot Water Dish. 


THE great superiority of the oriental curries over those generally 
prepared in England is not, we believe, altogether the result of 
a want of skill or of experience on the part of our cooks, but is 
attributable, in some measure, to many of the ingredients, which 
in a fresh and green state add so much to their excellence, being 
here beyond our reach. 

The natives of the East compound and vary this class of 
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dishes, we are told, with infinite ingenuity, blending in them 
very agreeably many condiments of different flavour, until the 
highest degree of piquancy and savour is produced, the whole 
being tempered with fine vegetable acids, With us, turmeric 
and cayenne pepper prevail in them often far too powerfully : 
the prodigal use of the former should be especially avoided, as 
it injures both the quality and the colour of the currie, which 
ought to be of a dark green, rather than of a red or yellow hue. 
The first is given by the genuine powder imported from India ; 
the others, by the greater number of spurious ones, sold in 
England, under its name. A couple of ounces of a swect, sound 
cocoa-nut, lightly grated and stewed for nearly or quite an hour 
in the gravy of a currie, is a great improvement to its flavour: 
it will be found particularly agreeable with that of sweetbreads, 
and may be served in the currie, or strained from it at pleasure. 
Great care, however, should be taken not to use, for the pur- 
pose, a nut’ that is rancid. Spinage, cucumbers, vegetable 
marrow, tomatas, acid apples, green gooseberries (seeded), and 
tamarinds imported in the shell—not preserved—may all, in 
their season, be added, with very good effect, to curries of 
different kinds. Potatoes and celery are also occasionally boiled 
down in them. 

The rice for a currie should always be sent to table in a 


separate dish from it, and, in serving them, it should be first 


helped, and the currie laid upon it. 


MR. ARNOTT’S CURRIE-POWDER. 


Turmeric, eight ounces.* 

Coriander seed, four ounces. 

Cummin seed, two ounces. 

Foenugreek seed, two ounces. . ; 

Cayenne, half an ounce. (More or less of this 
last to the taste.) 


Let the seeds be of the finest quality. Dry them well, 
pound, and sift them separately through a lawn sieve, then 
weigh, and mix them in the above proportions. This is an 
exceedingly agreeable and aromatic powder, when all the ingre- 
dients are perfectly fresh and good, but the preparing it is rather 
a troublesome process. Mr. Arnott recommends that when it 
is considered so, a “high-caste” chemist should be applied to 


\ 


_ for it. The Messieurs Corbyn, and Co., 300, High Holborn, 


* We think it would be an improvement to diminish by two ounces the pro- 
portion of turmeric, and to increase that of the coriander seed; but we have not 


“tied it. 
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are so justly celebrated for the superior quality and genuineness 
of every thing supplied by them to the’ public, that we can 
scarcely do better than name them to such of our readers as 
may be unacquainted with their house: their drugs are allowed 
to be quite equal in equality to those which are procured at 
Apothecaries’ Hall. 


MR. ARNOTT’S CURRIE. 


“Take the heart of a cabbage, and nothing but the heart, 
that is to say, pull away all the outside leaves until it is about 
the size of an egg; chop it fine, add to it a couple of apples 
sliced thin, the juice of one lemon, half a teaspoonful of black 
pepper, with one large tablespoonful of my currie-powder, ‘and 
mix the whole well together. Now take six onions that have 
been chopped fine and fried brown, a garlic head, the size of a 
nutmeg, also minced fine, two ounces of fresh butter, two table- 
spoonstul of flour, and one pint of strong mutton or beef 
- gravy; and when these articles are boiling, add the former 
ingredients, and let the whole be well stewed up together: if 
not hot enough, add cayenne pepper. Next, put in a fowl that 
has been roasted and nicely cut up; or a‘rabbit; or some lean 
chops of pork or mutton; or a lobster, or the remains of 
yesterday’s calf’s head; or any thing else you may fancy; and 
you will have an excellent currie, fit for kings to partake of.” 

“Well! now for the rice! It should be put into water which 
should be frequently changed, and should remain in for half an 
hour at least ; this both clears and soaks it, Have your sauce- 
pan full of water (the larger the better), and when it boils 
rapidly, throw the rice into it: it will be done in fifteen minutes. 
Strain it into a dish, wipe the saucepan dry, return the.drained 
rice into it, and put it.over a gentle fire for a few minutes, with 
a cloth over it: every grain will be separate. When served, 
_ do not cover the dish.” 

Obs.—We have already given testimony to the excellence of 
Mr. Arnott’s currie-powder, but we think the currie itself will 
be found somewhat too acid for English taste in general, and 
the proportion of onion and garlic by one half too much for any 
but well seasoned Anglo-Indian palates. After haying tried 
his method of boiling the rice, we still give the preference to 
that of page 36, Chapter I. 


oe 

_- ss A: « BENGAL CURRIE. 

_ Slice and fry three large onions in two ounces of butter, and 
lift them out of the pan when done. Put into a stewpan three 


at 
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other large onions and a small clove of garlic which have been. 
pounded together, and smoothly mixed with a dessertspoonful 
of the best pale turmeric, a teaspoonful of powdered ginger, one 
of salt, and one of cayenne pepper; add to these the butter in 
which the onions were fried, and half a cupful of good gravy ; 
let them stew for about ten minutes, taking care that they shall 
not burn. Next, stir to them the fried onions and half a pint 
more of gravy; add a pound and a half of mutton, or of any 
other meat, free from bone and fat, and simmer it gently for an 
hour, or more should it not then be perfectly tender. 

Fried onions, 3 large; butter, 2 ozs. ; onions, pounded, 3 large ; 
garlic, 1 clove; turmeric, 1 dessertspoonful; powdered ginger, 
salt, cayenne, each 1 teaspoonful; gravy, 4 cupful: 10 minutes. 
Gravy, 3 pint ; meat, 14 lb.: 1 hour or more. 


A DRY CURRIE. 


Skin and cut down a fowl into small joints, or a couple of 
pounds of mutton free from fat and bone, into very small, thick 
cutlets; rub them with 4s much currie-powder, mixed with a 
teaspoonful of flour and one of salt, as can be made to adhere to 
them: this will be from two to three tablespoonsful. Dissolve a 
good slice of butter in a deep, well-tinned stewpan or saucepan, 
and shake it over a brisk fire for four or five minutes, or until 
it begins to take colour, then put in the meat, and brown it well 
and equally, without allowing a morsel to be scorched. The 
pan should be shaken vigorously every minute or two, and the 
meat turned in it frequently. When this is done, lift it out and 


_ throw into the stewpan two or three large onions finely minced, 


and four or five eschalots when these last are liked; add a 
morsel of butter, if needful, and fry them until they begin to 
soften; then add a quarter pint of gravy, broth, or boiling 
water, and a large acid apple, or two moderate-sized ones, of a 
good boiling kind, with the hearts of two or three lettuces, or 
of one hard cabbage, shred quite small (tomatas or cucumbers . 
freed from their seeds can be substituted for these, when in 
season). Stew the whole slowly until it resembles a thick 
pulp, and add to it any additional liquid that may be required, 
should it become too dry; put in the meat, and simmer the 
whole very softly until this is done, which will be in from three 
quarters of an hour to an hour. j 

Prawns, shrimps, or the flesh of boiled lobsters may be 
slowly heated through, and served in this currie sauce with: 
good effect. 

U 
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A COMMON INDIAN CURRIE. 


For each pound of meat, whether veal, mutton, or beef, take 
a heaped tablespoonful of good currie powder, a small teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one of flour; mix these well together, and after 
having cut down the meat into thick small cutlets, or squares, 
rub half of the mixed powder equally over it. Next, fry gently 
from one to four or five large onions sliced, with or without the 
addition of a small clove of garlic, or half a dozen eschalots, 
according to the taste; and when they are of a fine golden 
brown, lift them out with a slice and lay them upon a sieve to 
drain; throw a little more butter into the pan and fry the 
meat lightly in it; drain it well from the fat in taking it out, 
and lay it into a clean stewpan or saucepan; strew the onion 
over it, and pour in as much boiling water as will almost cover 
it. Mix the remainder of the currie-powder smoothly with a 
little broth or cold water, and after the currie has stewed for a 
few minutes pour it in, shaking the pan well round that it may 
be smoothly blended with the gravy. Simmer the whole very 
softly until the meat is perfectly tender: this will be in from 
an hour and a quarter, to two hours and a half, according to 
the quantity and the nature of the meat. Mutton will be the 
soonest done; the brisket end (gristles) of a breast of veal will 
require twice as much stewing, and sometimes more. <A fowl 
will be ready to serve in an hour. An acid apple or two, or 
any of the vegetables which we have enumerated at the com- 
mencement of this Chapter, may be added to the currie, proper 
time being allowed for cooking each variety. Very young 
green peas are liked by some people in it; and cucumbers pared, 
seeded, and cut moderately small, are always a good addition. 
A richer currie will of course be produced if gravy or broth be 
substituted for the water: either should be boiling when poured. 
to the meat. Lemon-juice should be stirred in before it is 
served, when there is no other acid in the currie. A dish of 
boiled rice must be sent to table with it. A couple of pounds 
of meat free from bone, is sufficient quite for a moderate-sized 
dish of this kind, but three of the breast of veal are sometimes 
used for it, when it is to be served to a large family-party of 
currie-eaters: from half to a whole pound of rice should then 
accompany it. For the proper mode of boiling it, see mulla- 
gatawny soup, Chapter I. The small grained, or Patna, is the 
kind which ought to be used for the purpose. Six ounces is 
quite sufficient for a not large currie; and a pound, when boiled 
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dry, and heated lightly in a dish, appears an enormous quantity 
for a modern table. 

To each pound of meat, whether veal, mutton, or beef, 1 
heaped tablespoonful of good currie-powder, 1 small teaspoonful 
of salt, and a large one of flour, to be well mixed, and half . 
rubbed on to the meat before it is fried, the rest added after- 
wards; onions fried, from 1 to 4 or 5 (with or without the 
addition of a clove of garlic, or half a dozen eschalots) ; sufficient 
boiling water to nearly cover the meat ; vegetables, as in receipt, 
at choice; stewed, 14 to 24 hours: a fowl, 1 hour, or rather 
less; beef, 2 Ibs., 14 hour, or more; veal gristles, 21 to 3 hours. 

Qbs.—Rabbits make a very good currie when quite young, 
Cayenne pepper can always be added to heighten the pun- 
gency of a currie, when the proportion in the powder is not 
considered sufficient. 


SELIM’S CURRIES. 
(Captain White's.) 

These curries are made with a sort of paste, which is labelled 
with the above names, and as it has attracted some attention of 
late, and the curries made with it are very good, and quickly 
and easily prepared, we give the directions for them. “Cut a 
pound and a half of chicken, fowl, veal, rabbit, or mutton, into 
pieces an inch and a half square. Put from two to three 
ounces of fresh butter in a stewpan, and when it is melted put 
in the meat, and give it a good stir with a wooden spoon; add 
from two to three dessertspoonsful of the currie-paste ; mix the 
whole up well together, and continue the stirring over a brisk 
fire from’ five to ten minutes, and the currie will be done. 
This is a dry currie. For a gravy currie, add two or three table- 
spoonsful of boiling water after the paste is well mixed in, and 
continue the stewing and stirring from ten to twelve minutes 
longer, keeping the sauce of the consistency of cream. Prepare 
salmon and lobster in the same way, but very quickly, that they 
may come up firm. ‘The paste may be rubbed over steaks, or 
cutlets, when they are nearly broiled; three or four minutes will 
finish them.” * | . 


CURRIED MACCARONI. 
Boil six ounces of ribband maccaroni for fifteen minutes, in 
* Unless the meat be extremely tender, and cut small, it will require from ten 
to fifteen minutes stewing: when no liquid is added, it must be stirred without 


intermission, or the paste will burn to the pan. It answers well for cutlets, and 
for mullagatawny soup also ; but makes a very mild currie. 
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water slightly salted, with a very small bit of butter dissolved 
in it; drain it perfectly, and then put it into a full- pint and a 
quarter of good beef or veal stock or gravy, previously mixed, 
and boiled for twenty minutes, with a small tablespoonful of 
fine currie-powder, a teaspoonful of arrow-root, and a little 
~ lemon-juice. Heat and toss the maccaroni gently in this until 
it is well and equally covered with it. A small quantity of 
rich cream, or a little béchamel, will very much improve the 
sauce, into which it should be stirred just before the maccaroni 
is added, and the lemon-juice should be thrown in afterwards. 
This dish is, to our taste, far better without the strong flavour- 
-ing of onion or garlic, usually given to curries; which can, 
however, be imparted to the gravy in the usual way, when 
it is liked. 

Ribband maccaroni, 6 ozs.: 15 minutes. Gravy, or good. 
beef or veal stock, full pint and 4; fine currie-powder, 1 small 
tablespoonful; arrow-root, 1 teaspoonful; little lemon-juice: 
20 minutes. Maccaroni in sauce, 3 to 6 minutes. 

Obs.—An ounce or two of grated cocoa-nut, sinmered in the 
gravy for half an hour or more, then strained and well pressed 
from it, is always an excellent addition, The pipe maccaroni, 
well curried, is extremely good: the sauce for both kinds should 
be made with rich gravy, especially when the onion is omitted. 
A few drops of eschalot-vinegar can be added to it when the 
flavour is liked. 


CURRIED EGGS. 


Boil six or eight fresh eggs quite hard, as for salad, and put 
them aside until they are cold. Mix well together from two to 
three ounces of good butter, and from three to four dessert- 
spoonsful of currie-powder ; shake them in a stewpan or thick 
- saucepan, over a clear but moderate fire for some minutes, then 
throw in a couple of mild onions finely minced, and fry them 
gently until they are tolerably soft ; pour to them, by degrees, 
from half to three quarters of a pint of broth or gravy, and 
stew them slowly until they are reduced to pulp; mix smoothly — 
a small cup of thick cream with two teaspoonsful of wheaten or 
of rice-flour, stir them to the currie, and simmer the whdle until 
the raw taste of the thickening is gone. Cut the eggs into half _ 
inch slices, heat them quite through in the sauce without boiling 
them, and serve them as hot as possible. 


CURRIED SWEETBREADS. 
Wash and soak them as usual, then throw them into boiling 
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water with a little salt in it, and a whole onion, and let them 
simmer for ten minutes; or, if at hand, substitute weak veal 
broth for the water. Lift them out, place them on a drainer, 
and leave them until they are perfectly cold; then cut them 
into half-inch slices, and either flour and fry them lightly in 
butter, or put them, without this, into as much curried gravy 
as will just cover them; stew them in it very gently, from 
twenty to thirty minutes; add as much lemon-juice .or Chili 
vinegar as will acidulate the sauce agreeably,* and serve the 
currie very hot. As we have already stated in two or three 
previous receipts, an ounce or more of sweet freshly-grated 
cocoa nut, stewed tender in. the gravy, and strained from it, 
before the sweetbreads are added, will give a peculiarly pleasant 
flavour to all curries. | 

Blanched 10 minutes ; sliced (fried or not); stewed 20 to 30 
minutes. 


CURRIED OYSTERS, 


“Let a hundred of large sea-oysters be opened into a basin, 
without losing one drop of their liquor. Put a lump of fresh 
butter into a good-sized saucepan, and when it boils, add a large 
onion, cut into thin slices, and let it fry in the uncovered stew= 
pan until it is of a rich brown; now add a bit more butter, and 


two or three tablespoonsful of currie-powder. When these in- | 


gredients are well mixed over the fire with a wooden spoon, add 
gradually either hot water, or broth from the stock-pot ; cover 


the stewpan, and let the whole boil up: Meanwhile, haye 


ready the meat of a cocoa-nut, grated or rasped fine, put this _ 


into the stewpan with a few sour tamarinds (if they are to be 


obtained, if not, a sour apple, chopped). Let the whole simmer | 


over the fire until the apple is dissolved, and the cocoa-nut 
very tender; then add a cupful of strong thickening made of 
flour and water, and sufficient salt, as a currie will not bear 
being salted at table. Let this boil up for five minutes. Have 
ready also, a vegetable marrow, or part of one, cut into bits, and 
sufficiently boiled to require little or no further cooking. Put 
this in with a tomata or two; either of these vegetables may be 
omitted. Now put into the stewpan the oysters with their 


_ liquor, and the milk of the cocoa-nut; stir them well with the 


former ingredients; let the currie stew gently for a few minutes, 
then throw in the strained juice of half a lemon. Stir the 


currie from time to time with a wooden spoon, and as soon as — 


* We find that a small portion of Indian pickled mango, or of its liquor, is an 
agreeuble addition to a currie, as well as to mullagatawny soup. 
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the oysters are done enough serve it up with a corresponding 
dish of rice on the opposite side of the table. ‘The dish is con- 
_ sidered at Madras the ne plus ultra of Indian cookery.”* 

We have extracted this receipt, as it stands, from the Maga- 
_ zine of Domestic Economy, the season in which we have met 
with it not permitting us to have it tested.. Such of our read- 
ers as may have partaken of the true Oriental preparation, will 
be able to judge of its correctness; and others may consider it 
worthy of a trial. We should suppose it necessary to beard the 
oysters. 


CURRIED GRAVY. 


The quantity of onion, eschalot, or garlic used for a currie 
should be regulated by the taste of the persons for whom it is 
prepared ; the very large proportions of them which are accept- 
able to some eaters, preventing others altogether from partaking 
of the dish. Slice, and fry gently in a little good butter, from 
a couple to six large onions (with a bit of garlic, and four or 
five eschalots, or none of either), when they are coloured ~ 
equally of a fine yellow-brown, lift them on to a siéve reversed 
to drain; put them into a clean saucepan, add a pint and a half 
of good gravy, with a couple of ounces of rasped cocoa-nut, or 
of any other of the condiments we have already specified, which 
may require as much stewing as the onions (an apple or two, 
for instance), and simmer them softly from half to three quar- 
ters of an hour, or until the onion is sufficiently tender to be 
pressed through a strainer. We would recommend that for a 
delicate currie this should always be done; for a common one 
it is not necessary ; and many persons prefer to have the whole . 
of it left in this last. After the gravy has been worked through 
the strainer, and again boils, add to it from three to four des- 
sertspoonsful of currie-powder, and one of flour, with as much 
salt as the gravy may require, the whole mixed to a smooth 
batter with a small cupful of good cream.* Simmer it from 
fifteen to twenty minutes, and it will be ready for use. Lob- 
ster, prawns, shrimps, maccaroni, hard-boiled eggs, cold calf’s 
head, and various other meats may be heated and served in it 
with advantage. For all of these, and indeed for every kind of 
currie, acid of some sort should be added. Chili vinegar an- 
swers well when no fresh lemon-juice is at hand. 


* Native oysters, prepared as for sauce, may be curried by the receipt for eggs 
or sweetbreads, with the addition of their liquor. 
+ This must be added only just before the currie is dished, when any acid fruit 
has been boiled in the gravy: it may then be first blended with a small portion 
of arrow-foot, or flour. 
‘a 
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Onions, 2 to 6 (garlic, 1 clove, or eschalots, 4 to 5, or nevther) ; 
fried a light brown. Gravy, 1} pint; cocoa-nut, 2 ozs. (3, if 


very young): 3 to 2-hour. 


Currie-powder, 3 to 4 dessert- 


spoonsful; flour, 1 dessertspoonful; salt, as needed ; cream, 
1 small cupful: 15 to 20 minutes. 
Obs.—In India, curds are frequently added to curries, but 


that may possibly be from 


their abounding much more than 


Sweet cream in so hot a climate. 


POTTED MEATS, 


Any tender and well-roasted meat, taken free of fat, skin, and 
gristle, as well as from the dry outsides, will answer for potting 
admirably, better, indeed, than that which is generally baked 
for the purpose, and which is usually quite deprived of its 
juices by the process. Spiced or corned beef also is excellent 
when thus prepared; and any of these will remain good a long 
time if mixed with cold fresh butter, instead of that which is 
clarified; but no addition that can be made to it will render the 
meat eatable, unless it be thoroughly pounded ; reduced, in fact, 
to the smoothest possible paste, free from a single lump or a 


morsel of unbroken fibre. 


If rent into fragments, instead of 


being cut quite through the grain, in being minced, before it is 


put into the mortar, no b 


state. Unless it be very dry, 


eating will bring it to the proper 
it is better to pound it for some 


time before any butter is added, and it must be long and 


patiently beaten after all 


the ingredients are mixed, that 


the whole may be equally blended and well mellowed in. 


flavour. 


The quantity of butter required will depend upon the nature 
of the meat; ham and salted beef will need a larger proportion 


than roast meat, or than the 
fish, from being less dry, 


breasts of poultry and game; white 
will require comparatively little. 


Salmon, lobsters, prawns, and shrimps are all extremely good,.- 
prepared in this way. They should, however, be perfectly 
- fresh when they are pounded, and be set immediately after- 

wards into a very cool place. For these, and for white meats 
in general, mace, nutmeg, and cayenne or white pepper, are the 
appropriate spices. A small quantity of cloves may be added. 
to hare and other brown meat, but allspice we would not re- 


commend unless the taste is 


known to be in favour of it. The 


following receipt for pounding ham will serve as a general one ~ 
for the particular manner of proceeding, 
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POTTED HAM. 
(An excellent Receipt.) 


To be eaten in perfection this should be made with a freshly 
eured ham, which, after having been soaked for twelve hours, 
should be wiped dry, nicely trimmed, closely wrapped in coarse 
paste, and baked very tender.* ‘When it comes from the oven, 
remove the crust and rind, and when the ham is perfectly cold, 
take for each pound of the lean, which should be weighed after 
every morsel of skin and fibre has been carefully removed, six 
ounces of cold roast veal, prepared with equal nicety. Mince 
these quite fine with an exceedingly sharp knife, taking care to 
cut through the meat, and not to tear the fibre, as on this much 
of the excellence of the preparation depends. Next put it intoa 
large stone or marble mortar, and pound it to the smoothest 
paste with eight ounces of fresh butter, which must be added 
by degrees. When three parts beaten, strew over it a tea- 
spoonful of freshly-pounded mace, half a large, or the whole of 
a small nutmeg grated, and the third of a teaspoonful of ca- 
yenne well mixed together. It is better to limit the spice to 
this quantity in the first instance, and to increase afterwards 
either of the three kinds to the taste of the parties to whom 
the meat is to be served.| We do not find half a teaspoonful 
of cayenne, and nearly two teaspoonsful of mace, more than is 
generally approved. After the spice is added, keep the meat 
often turned from the sides to the middle of the mortar, that - 
it may be seasoned. equally in every part. When perfectly 
"pounded, press it into small potting-pans, and pour clarified. 
butter} over the top. If kept in a cool and dry place, this 
meat will remain good for a fortnight, or more. 

Lean of ham, 1 Ib.; lean of roast veal, 6 ozs.; fresh butter, 
8 ozs.; mace, from 1 to 2 teaspoonsful; 1 large nutmeg; ca- 
yenne, } to } teaspoonful. 

Obs.—The roast veal is ordered in this receipt because the 
ham alone is generally too salt ; for the same reason butter, _ 
fresh taken from the churn, or that which is but slightly 
salted and quite new, should be used for it in preference to its 
own fat. When there is no ready-dressed veal in the house, 
the best part of the neck, roasted or stewed, will supply the 


* See Baked Ham, Chapter XI., page 247. 


+ Spice, it must be observed, varies so very greatly in its quality that discretion 
is always necessary in using it. 


{ This should never be poured Hot on the meat: it should be less than milk- 
warm when added to it., 
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requisite quantity. The remains of a cold boiled ham will 
answer quite well for potting, even when a little dry. © 


POTTED CHICKEN, PARTRIDGE, OR PHEASANT. 


Roast the birds as for table, but let them be thoroughly 
done, for if the gravy be left in, the meat will not keep half so 
well. Raise the flesh of the breast, wings, and merrythought 
quite clear from the bones, take off the skin, mince, and then 
pound it very smoothly with about one third of its weight of 
fresh butter, or something less, if the meat should appear of a 
proper consistence without the full quantity; season it with 
salt, mace, and cayenne only, and add these in small portions 
until the meat is rather highly flavoured with both the last: 
proceed with it as with other potted meats. 


POTTED OX-TONGUE. 


Boil tender an unsmoked tongue of good flavour, and the 
following day cut from it the quantity desired for potting, or 
take for this purpose the remains of one which has already 
been served at table. Trim off the skin and rind, weigh the 
meat, mince it very small,. then pound it as fine as possible with 
four ounces of butter to each pound of tongue, a small tea- 
spoonful of mace, half as much of nutmeg and cloves, and a 
tolerably high seasoning of cayenne. After the spices are well 
beaten with the meat, taste it, and add more if required. A 
few ounces of any well-roasted meat mixed with the tongue 
will give it firmness, in which it is apt\to be deficient. The 
breasts of turkeys, fowls, partridges, or pheasants may be used 
for the purpose with good effect. 

Tongue, 1 lb. ; butter, 4 0zs.; mace, 1 teaspoonful; nutmeg 
and cloves each, } teaspoonful ; cayenne, 5 to 10 grains. 


POTTED - ANCHOVIES. 


Scrape the anchovies very clean, raise the flesh from the 
bones, and pound it to a perfect paste in a Wedgwood or marble 
mortar; then with the back of a wooden spoon press it through 
a hair-sieve reversed. Next, weigh the anchovies, and pound 
them again with double their weight of the freshest butter that 
can be procured, a high seasoning of mace and cayenne, and a 
small quantity of finely-grated nutmeg; set the mixture by in 
a cool place for three or four hours to harden it before it is put 
into the potting pans. If butter be poured over, it must be 
only lukewarm; but the anchovies will keep well for two or — 
three weeks without. A little rose-pik may be added to 
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improve the colour, but it must be used sparingly, or it will 
impart a bitter taste. The quantity of butter can be increased 
or diminished in proportion as it is wished that the flavour of 
the anchovies should prevail. 

_ Anchovies pounded, 3 ozs.; butter, 6 ozs. ; mace, third of 
teaspoonful; half as much cayenne; little nutmeg. 


LOBSTER BUTTER. 


Pound to the smoothest paste the coral of one or two fine 
lobsters, mix with it about a third of its volume of fresh butter, 
and the same proportion of spices as are given in the preceding 
receipt. Let the whole be thoroughly blended ; set it by for a 
while in a cool place and pot it, or make it up into small pats 
and serve them with curled parsley round the dish, or with any 
light foliage that will contrast well with their brilliant colour. 
The flesh of the lobster may be cut fine with a very sharp 
knife, and pounded with the coral. 


POTTED SHRIMPS, OR PRAWNS. 
(Delicious.) 


_ Let the fish be quite freshly boiled, shell them quickly, and 
just before they are put into the mortar, chop them a little with 
avery sharp knife; pound them perfectly with a small quantity 
of fresh butter, mace, and cayenne. 

Shrimps (unshelled), 2 quarts; butter, 2 to 4 ozs.; mace, 1 
small salispoonful ; cayenne, } as much. 


POTTED MUSHROOMS. 


The receipt for these, which we can recommend to the reader, 
will be found in the next Chapter. 
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CHAPTER XY. 


Artichokes a la Reine. 


VEGETABLES. 


Tue quality of vegetables depends much both on the soil in 
which they are grown, and on the degree of care bestowed upon, 
their culture; but if produced in ever so great perfection, 
ety excellence will be entirely destroyed if they be badly 
cooked. 

With the exception of artichokes, which are said to be im- 
proved by two or three days’ keeping, all the summer varieties 
should be dressed before their first freshness has in any degree 
assed off (for their flavour is never so fine as within a few 
ours of their being cut or gathered ); but when this cannot be 
done, precaution should be taken to prevent their withering. 
The stalk-ends of asparagus, cucumbers, and vegetable-marrow 
should be placed in from one to two inches of cold water; and 
all other kinds should be spread on a cool brick floor. When 
this has been neglected, they must be thrown into cold water for 
some time before they are boiled to recover them, though they 
will prove even then but very inferior eating. 

Vegetables when not sufficiently cooked are known to be so 
exceedingly unwholesome and indigestible, that the custom of 
serving them crisp, which means, in reality, only half-boiled, 
should be altogether disregarded when health is considered of 
more importance than fashion ; but they should not be allowed 
to remain in the water after they are quite done, or both their 
nutritive properties and their flavour will be lost, and their good 
appearance destroyed. Care should be taken to drain them 
thoroughly in a warm strainer, and to serve them very hot, with 
well-made sauces, if with any. 

Only dried peas or beans, Jerusalem artichokes, and pota- 
toes, are put at first into cold water. All others require 
plenty of fast-boiling water, which should be ready salted and | 
skimmed before they are thrown into it. 


- 
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TO CLEAR VEGETABLES FROM INSECTS. 


Lay them for half an hour or more into a pan of strong 
brine, with the stalk ends uppermost; this will destroy the 
small snails and other insects which cluster in the leaves, and 
they will fall out and sink to the bottom. A pound and a half 
of salt to the gallon of water will answer for this purpose, and 
if strained daily it will last for some time. 


TO BOIL VEGETABLES GREEN. 


After they have been properly prepared and washed, throw 
them into plenty of boiling water which has been salted and 
well skimmed; and keep them uncovered and boiling fast until 
they are done, taking every precaution against their being 
smoked. Should the water be very hard, a bit of soda the size 
of a hazel-nut, or a small half-teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, may be added with the salt, for every two quarts, and will 
greatly improve the colour of the vegetables ; but if used in 
undue proportion it will injure them; green peas especially 
will be quickly reduced to a mash if boiled with too large a 
quantity. 

Water, 1 gallon; salt, 2 ozs.; soda, } to 3 oz.; or carbonate 
of soda, 1 teaspoonful. 


TO BOIL POTATOES. 
(A genuine Irish Receipt.) 

Potatoes, to boil well together, should be all of the same 
sort, and as nearly equal in size as may be. Wash off the 
mould, and scrub them very clean with a hard brush, but 
neither.scoop nor apply a knife to them in any way, even to 
clear the eyes.* Rinse them well, and arrange them compactly 
in a saucepan, so that they may not lie loose in the water, and 
that a small quantity may suffice to cover them. Pour this in 
cold, and when it boils, throw in about a large teaspoonful of 
salt to the quart, and simmer the potatoes until they are nearly 
done, but for the last two or three minutes let them boil 
rapidly. When they are tender quite through, which may be 
known by probing them with a fork, pour all the water from 
them immediately, lift the lid of the saucepan to allow the 
steam to escape, and place them on a trevet, high over the fire, 


* “Because,” in the words of our clever Irish correspondent, “ the water 
through these parts is then admitted into the very heart of the vegetable; and 
the latent heat, after cooking, is not sufficient to throw it off: this renders the 
potatoes very unwholesome.” 
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or by the side of it, until the moisture has entirely evaporated ; 
then peel, and send them to table as quickly as possible, either 
in a hot napkin, or in a dish, of which the cover is so placed 
that the steam can pass off. There should be no delay in sery- 
ing them after they are once taken from the fire: Irish families 
usually prefer them served in their skins.. Some kinds will be 
done in twenty minutes, others in less than three quarters of an 
hour. We are informed that “the best potatoes are those which 
average from five to six to the pound, with few eyes, but those 
pretty deep, and equally distributed over the surface.” We 
cannot ourselves vouch for the correctness of the assertion, but 
we think it may be relied on. 

20 minutes to 2 hour, or more. 

Obs.—The water in which they are boiled should barely 
cover the potatoes. 


TO BOIL POTATOES. | 
* (The Lancashire way.) 


Pare the potatoes, cover them with cold water, and boil them 
slowly until they are quite tender, but watch them carefully, 
that they may not be overdone; drain off the water entirely, 
strew some salt over them, leave the saucepan uncovered by the 
side of the fire, and shake it forcibly every minute or two, until 
the whole of the potatoes appear dry and floury. Lancashire 
cooks dress the vegetable in this way to perfection, but it is far 
from an economical mode, as a large portion of the potato ad- 
heres to the saucepan; it has, however, many admirers. 


TO BOIL NEW POTATOES, 


These are never good unless freshly dug. Take them of 
equal size, and rub off the skins with a brush, or a very coarse - 
cloth, wash them clean, and put them, without salt, into boiling, 
or at least, quite hot water; boil them softly, and when they 
are tender enough to serve, pour off the water entirely, strew 
some fine salt over the potatoes, give them a shake, and let them 
stand by the fire in the saucepan for a minute, then dish and 
serve them immediately. Some cooks throw in a small slice of 
fresh butter, with the salt, and toss them gently in it after it is 
dissolved. This is a good mode, but the more usual one is to 
send melted butter to table with them, or to pour white sauce 
over them when they are very young, and served early in the 
season, as a side or corner dish. 

Very small, 10 to 15 minutes: moderate sized, 15 to 20 
minutes. 
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NEW POTATOES IN BUTTER. 


Rub off the skins, wash the potatoes well, and wipe them 
dry; put them with three ounces of good butter, for a small 
dish, and with four ounces, or 10re, for a large one, into a well- 
tinned stewpan or saucepan, and simmer them over a gentle 
fire for about half an hour. Keep them well shaken or tossed, 
that they may be equally done, and throw in some salt when 


they begin to stew. ‘This is a good mode of dressing them when ~ 


they are very young and watery. 


TO BOIL POTATOES. 
(Captain Kater’s Receipt.) 

Wash, wipe, and pare the potatocs, cover them with cold 
water, and boil them gently until they are done, pour off the 
water, and sprinkle a little fine salt over them; then take each 
potato separately with a spoon, and lay it into a clean warm 
cloth, twist this so as to press all the moisture from the vege- 
table, and render it quite round; turn it carefully into a dish 
placed before the fire, throw a cloth over, and when all are 
done, send them to table quickly. Potatoes dressed in this way 
are mashed without the slightest trouble; it is also by far the 
best method of preparing them for puddings or for cakes. 


TO ROAST OR BAKE POTATOES. 


Scrub, and wash exceedingly clean, some potatoes nearly as- 
sorted in size; wipe them very dry, and roast them in a Dutch 
oven before the fire, placing them at a distance from it, and 
keeping them often turned ; arrange them in a coarse dish, and 
bake them in a moderate oven. Dish them neatly in a napkin, 
and send them very hot to table; serve cold butter with them. 

13 to upwards of 2 hours. 


SCOOPED POTATOES. (ENTREMETS.*) 


Wash and wipe some 
large’ potatoes of a firm 
kind, and with a small 

=" - scoop adapted to the pur- 
pose,t form as many diminutive ones as will fill a dish ; cover 
them with cold water, and when they have boiled very gently 
for five minutes, pour it off, and put more cold water to them ; 
after they have simmered a second time for five minutes, drain 


* Or second course dish. 
+ This may be procured of Mr, Livermore, 30, Oxford-street, to whom we have 
already referred. 
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the water quite away, and let them steam by the side of the 
fire from four to five minutes longer. Dish them carefully, 
pour white sauce over them, and serve them with the second 
course. Old potatoes thus prepared, have often been made to 
pass for new ones, at the best tables, at the season in which the 
fresh vegetable is dearest. The time required to boil them will 
of course vary with their quality: we give the method which 
we have found very successful. | 


FRIED POTATOES. (ENTREMETS.) 


After having washed them, wipe and pare some raw potatoes, 
cut them in slices of equal thickness, or into thin shavings, and 
throw them into plenty of boiling butter, or very pure clarified 
dripping. Fry them of a fine light brown, and very crisp; lift 
them out with a skimmer, drain them on a soft warm cloth, 
dish them very hot, and sprinkle fine salt over them. This is 
an admirable way of dressing potatoes, very common on the 
Continent, but less so in England than it deserves to be. When 
pared round and round to a corkscrew form, in ribbons or 
shavings of equal width, and served dry and well fried, lightly 
piled in a dish, they make a handsome appearance and are 
excellent eating. We have known them served in this country 
with a slight sprinkling of cayenne. If sliced they should be 
something less than a quarter-inch thick. — 


MASHED POTATOES. 


Boil them perfectly tender quite through, pour off the water, 
and steam them very dry by the directions already given in 
the receipt of page 300; peel them quickly, take out every 
speck, and while they are still hot press the potatoes through 
an earthen cullender, or bruisé them to a smooth mash with a 
strong wooden fork or spoon, but never pound them in a mor- 
tar, as that will reduce them to a close heavy paste. Let them 
be entwrely free from lumps, for nothing can be more indicative 
of carelessness or want of skill on the part of the cook, than 
mashed potatoes sent to table full of these... Melt in a clean 
saucepan a slice of good butter with a few spoonsful of milk, 
or, better still, of cream; put in the potatoes after having 
sprinkled some fine salt upon them, and stir the whole over a 
gentle fire, with a wooden spoon, until the ingredients are well- 
mixed, and the whole is very hot. It may then be served 
directly; or heaped high in a dish, left rough on the surface, | 
and browned before the fire ; or it may be pressed into a well 
buttered mould of handsome form, which has been strewed 
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with the finest bread-crumbs, and shaken free of the loose ones, 
then turned out, and browned in a Dutch or common oven. 


ta 
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More or less liquid will be required to moisten sufficiently 


potatoes of various kinds. 

Potatoes mashed, 2 lbs.; salt, 1 teaspoonful; butter, 1 to 2 
ozs.; milk or cream, } pint. 

Obs.—Mashed potatoes are often moulded with a cup, and 
then equally browned ; any other shape will answer the purpos 
as well, and many are of better appearance. 


ENGLISH POTATO BALLS. 


Boil some floury potatoes very dry, mash them as smoothly 
as possible, season them well with salt and white pepper; warm 
them with about an ounce of butter to the pound, or rather 
more if it will not render them too moist; a few spoonsful of 
‘good cream may be added, but they must be boiled very dry 
after it is stirred to them. Let the mixture cool a little, roll it 
into balls, sprinkle over them vermicelli crushed slightly with 
the hand, and fry them a fine light brown. They may be 
dished round a shape of plain mashed potatoes, or piled on a 
napkin by themselves. They may likewise be rolled in egg 
and fine bread-crumbs instead of in the vermicelli, or in rice 
flour, which answers very well for them. 


POTATO BOULETTES. (ENTREMETS.) 
> (Good.) 

Boil some good potatoes as dry as possible, or let them be 
prepared by Captain Kater’s receipt; mash a pound of them 
very smoothly, and mix with them while they are still warm, 
two ounces of fresh butter, a teaspoonful of salt, a little nut- 
meg, the beaten and strained yolks of four eggs, and last of all 
the whites thoroughly whisked. Mould with, and drop the 
mixture from a teaspoon, into a small pan of boiling butter, or 
of very pure lard, and fry the boulettes for five minutes over a 
moderate fire: they should be of a fine pale brown, and very 
light. Drain them well and dish them on a hot napkin. 

Potatoes, 1 lb.; butter, 2 0zs.; salt, 1 teaspoonful; eggs, 4: 
5 minutes. 


POTATO RISSOLES. 
(French.) 


Mash and season the potatoes with salt, and white pepper or 
cayenne, and mix with them plenty of minced parsley, and a 
small quantity of green onions, or eschalots; add sufficient 


yy 
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yolks of egg to bind the mixture together, roll it into small 
balls, and fry them in plenty of lard or butter over a moderate 
fire, or they will be too much browned before they are done 
through. Ham, or any other kind of meat finely minced, may 
be substituted for the herbs, or added to them. 


POTATOES A LA MAITRE D' HOTEL. 


Boil in the usual manner some potatoes of a firm kind,: peel, 
and let them cool ; then cut them equally into quarter-inch slices. 
Dissolve in a very clean stewpan or saucepan from two to 
four ounces of good butter, stir to it a small dessertspoonful of 
flour, and shake the pan over the fire for two or three minutes ; 
add by slow degrees a small cup of boiling water, some 
pepper, salt, and a tablespoonful of minced parsley ; put in the 
potatoes, and toss them gently over a clear fire until they are 
quite hot, and the sauce adheres well to them; at the instant of 
serving add a dessertspoonful of strained lemon-juice. Pale 
veal gravy may be substituted for the water; and the potatoes 
after being thickly sliced, may be quickly cut of the same size 
with a small round cutter. ‘ 


POTATOES A LA CREME, 


Prepare the potatoes as above, and toss them gently in a 
quarter-pint or more of thick white sauce or of common 
béchamel, with or without the addition of the minced parsley. 


TO BOIL SEA-KALE. 


Wash, trim, and tie the kale in bunches, and throw it into 
plenty of boiling water with some salt in it. When it is per- 
fectly tender, lift it out, drain it well from the water, and send 
_it to table with good melted-butter. When fashion is not par- 
ticularly regarded we would recommend its being served upon a 
toast like asparagus. About twenty minutes will boil it, rather 
less for persons who like it crisp. 

18 to 20 minutes, 


SEA-KALE STEWED IN GRAVY. (ENTREMETS.) 


_ Boil the kale for ten minutes in salt and water ; drain it well, 

and put it into a saucepan with as much good brown gravy as 
will nearly cover it ; stew it gently for ten minutes or until it is 
tender, and send it to table in the gravy very hot. Another 
excellent mode of serving this vegetable is, to boil it in salt and 
water, and to pour over it plenty of rich white sauce after it is 
dished. 

x 
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] 
SPINACH. (ENTREMETS.) 


(French Receipt.) 


Pick the spinach leaf by leaf from the stems, and wash it in 
abundance of spring water, changing it several times; then 
shake it in a dry cloth held by the four corners, or drain it on a 
large sieve. ‘Throw it into sufficient well-salted boiling water 
to allow it to float freely, and keep it pressed down with a 
skimmer that it may be equally done. When quite young it 
will be tender in from eight to ten minutes, but to ascertain if 
it be so, take a leaf and squeeze it between the fingers. If to 
be dressed in the French mode, drain, and then throw it directly 
into plenty of fresh water, and when it is cool form it into balls 
and press the moisture thoroughly from it with the hands. 
Next, chop it extremely fine upon a clean trencher; put two 
ounces (for a large dish) of butter into a stewpan or bright 
thick saucepan, lay the spinach on it, and keep it stirred over a 
gentle fire for ten minutes, or until it appears dry ; dredge in a 
spoonful of flour, and:turn the spinach as it is added; pour to 
it gradually, a few spoonsful of very rich veal gravy, or, if 
preferred, of good boiling cream, (with the last of these a 
dessertspoonful or more of pounded sugar may be added for a 
second-course dish, when the true French mode of dressing the 
vegetable is liked:) Stew the whole briskly until the whole is 
well absorbed; dish, and serve the spinach very hot, with small, 
pale fried sippets round it, or with leaves ot puff paste fresh 
from the oven, or well dried after having been fried. For 
ornament, the sippets may be fancifully shaped with a tin cutter. 
A proper seasoning of salt must not be omitted in this or any 
other preparation of the spinach. 


SPINACH, A L’ANGLAISE. (ENTREMETS.) 
(Or, English fashion.) 


Boil the spinach as already directed, and after it has. been 
well squeezed and chopped, stir it over a moderate fire until it 
is very dry; moisten it with as much thick rich gravy as will 
flavour it well, and turn and stew it quite fast until it is again 
very dry; then- press it into a hot mould of handsome form, 
turn it into a dish and serve it quickly. Two or three ounces 
of fresh butter may be laid into the saucepan with the spinach 
at first, as a substitute for the gravy. When a perforated tin 
shape, ordinarily used for moulding spinach, is not at hand, one- 
of earthenware, slightly buttered, will serve nearly as well. 
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SPINACH. 
(Common English mode.) 


Boil the spinach very green in plenty of water, drain, and 
then press the moisture from it between two trenchers ; chop it 
small, put it into a clean saucepan, with a slice of fresh butter, 
and stir the whole until well mixed and very hot. Smooth it in 
a dish, mark it in dice, and send it quickly to table. 


ANOTHER COMMON ENGLISH RECEIPT FOR SPINACH. 


Take it leaf by leaf from the stalks, and be very careful to 
clear it from any weeds that may be amongst it, and to free it 
by copious and repeated washings fiom every particle of grit. 
Put it into a large well-tinned stewpan or saucepan, with the 
water only which hangs about it; throw in a small spoonful 
of salt, and keep it constantly pressed down: with a& wooden 
spoon, and turned often for about a quarter of an hour, or until 
it is perfectly tender. Drain off the superfluous moisture, chop 
the spinach quickly on a hot trencher; dish and serve it imme- 
diately. Fried sippets of bread should always be served round 
this vegetable, unless it be prepared for an invalid. 


BOILED TURNIP-RADISHES. 


These should be freshly drawn, young and white. Wash 
and trim them neatly, leaving on two or three of the small 
inner leaves of the top. Boil them in plenty of salted water 
from twenty to thirty minutes, and as soon as they are tender send 
them to table well drained, with melted butter or white sauce. 
Common radishes when young, tied in bunches, and boiled from 
eighteen to twenty-five minutes, then served on a toast like 
asparagus, are very good. 


BOILED LEEKS, 


Trim off the coarser leaves from some young leeks, cut them 
into equal lengths, tie them into small bunches, and boil them 
in plenty of water which has been previously salted and 
skimmed; serve them on a toast, and send melied butter to 


table with them. 


m., 


20 to 25 minutes, 


STEWED LETTUCES, 


Strip off the outer leaves, and cut away the stalks; wash the 


lettuces with exceeding nicety, and throw them into water salted 
as for all green vegetables. When they are quite tender, which 


~<. 
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will be in from twenty to thirty minutes, according to their 
age, lift them out, and press the water thoroughly from them ; 
chop them a little, and heat them in a clean saucepan with a 
seasoning of pepper and salt, and a small slice of butter; then 
dredge in a little flour and stir them well ; add next a small cup 
of broth or gravy, boil them quickly until they are tolerably 
dry, then stir in a little pale vinegar or lemon-juice, and serve 
them as hot as possible, with fried sippets round them. 


TO BOIL ASPARAGUS. 


With a sharp knife scrape the stems of the asparagus lightly, 
but very clean, from within one to two inches of the green 
tender points, throw them into cold water as they are done, and 
when all are ready, tie them in bunches of equal size; cut the 
large ends evenly, that the asparagus may be all of the same 
length, and put it into plenty of boiling water prepared by the 
directions of page 310. Cut around of bread quite half an inch 
thick, and after having pared off the crust, toast it a delicate 
brown on both sides. When the stalks of the asparagus are 
tender, lift it out directly, or it will lose both its colour and its 
flavour, and will also be liable to break; dip the toast quickly 
into the water in which it was boiled, and dish the vegetable 
upon it, with the points meeting in the centre. Send rich 
melted butter to table with it. In France, a small quantity of 
vinegar is stirred into the sauce before it is served; and many 
persons like the addition. Asparagus may be preserved for a 
day or two sufficiently fresh for use, by keeping the stalks 
immersed in an inch depth of cold water; but it is never so 
good as when dressed directly it is cut, or within a few hours 
after. 

20 to 25 minutes. Ae | 

Obs.—-Abroad, boiled asparagus is very frequently served 
cold, and eaten with oil and vinegar, or a sauce Mayonnaise. 


ASPARAGUS POINTS DRESSED LIKE PEAS. (ENTREMETS.) 


This is a convenient mode of dressing asparagus, when it is 
too small and green to make a good appearance plainly boiled. 
Cut the points so far only as they are perfectly tender, in bits of 
equal size, not more than the third of an inch in length ; wash 
them very clean, and throw them into plenty of boiling water, 
with the usual quantity of salt and a morsel of soda. When 
they are tolerably tender, which will be in from ten to twelve 
minutes, drain them well, and spread them on a clean cloth; 
fold it over them, wipe them gently, and when. they are quite 
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dry put them into a clean stewpan with a good slicé of butter, 
which should be just dissolved before the asparagus is added; 
stew them in this over a brisk fire, shaking them often, for eight 
or ten minutes ; dredge in about a small teaspoonful of flour, 
and add half that quantity of white sugar; then pour in boiling 
water to nearly cover the asparagus, and boil it rapidly until but . 
little liquid remains: stir in the beaten yolks of two eggs, heap 
the asparagus high in a dish, and serve it very hot. The sauce 
should adhere entirely to the vegetable as in green peas @ la - 
Frangaise. 


TO BOIL GREEN PEAS. 


To be eaten in perfection these should be young, very 
freshly gathered, and shelled just before they are boiled; should 
there he great mequality in their size, the smaller ones may be 
separated from the others, and thrown into the saucepan four or 
five minutes later. Wash, and drain the peas in a cullender, 
put them into plenty of fast-boiling water, salted by the 
directions of page 300, keep the pan uncovered, and let them 
boil rapidly until they are tender; drain them well, dish them 
quickly, and serve them very hot, with good melted butter in a 
tureen ; or put a slice of fresh butter into the midst of the peas, 
heap them well over it in the centre of the dish, and let it 
dissolve before they are disturbed. Never, on any account, 
boil or mix mint with them unless it be expressly ordered, as 
it is particularly distasteful to many persons. It should be 
served in small heaps round them, if at all. 

15 to 25 minutes, or more if old. 


GREEN PEAS A LA FRANGAISE; OR, FRENCH FASHION. 
(2NTREMETS. ) 

Throw a quart of young and freshly-shelled peas into plenty 
of spring water with a couple of ounces of butter, and with the 
hand work them together until the butter adheres well to the 
peas; lift them out, and drain them in a cullender; put them 
into a stewpan or thick saucepan without any water, and let 
them remain over a gentle fire, and be stirred occasionally for 
twenty minutes from the time of their first beginning to sim- 
mer; then pour to them as much boiling water as will just 
cover them ; throw in a small quantity of salt, and keep them 
boiling quickly for forty minutes: stir well amongst them a 
small lump of sugar which has been dipped quickly into water, 
and a thickening of about half an ounce of butter very smoothly 
mixed with a teaspoonful of flour; shake them over the fire for 
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a couple of minutes, and serve them directly heaped high in a: 
very hot dish : there will be no sauce except that which adheres 
to the peas if they be properly managed. We have found mar- 
row fats excellent, dressed by this receipt. Fresh and good 
butter should be used with them always. 

Peas, 1 quart; butter, 2 ozs.: 20 minutes. Water to cover 
the peas; little salt: 40 minutes. Sugar, small lump; butter, 
1 0z.; flour, 1 teaspoonful: 2 minutes. 


GREEN PEAS WITH CREAM. (ENTREMETS.) 


Boil a quart of young peas perfectly tender in salt and water, 
and drain them as dry as possible. Dissolve an ounce and a 
half of butter in a clean stewpan, stir smoothly to it when it 
boils a dessertspoontul of flour, and shake these over the fire for 
three or four minutes, but without allowing them to take the . 
slightest colour; pour gradually to them a cup of rich cream, 
add a small lump of sugar pounded, let the sauce boil, then put 
in the peas and toss them gently in it until they are very hot: 
dish, and serve them quickly. 

Peas, 1 quart: 18 to 25 minutes. Butter, 13 0oz.; flour, 1 
dessertspoonful: 3 to 5 minutes. Sugar, 1 saltspoonful ; cream, 
1 cupful. 


TO BOIL FRENCH BEANS. 


When the beans are very small and young, merely take off 
the ends and stalks, and drop them into plenty of spring water 
as they are done ; when all are ready wash and drain them well, 
throw them into a large saucepan of fast-boiling water, salted as 
usual (see page 300), and when they are quite tender, which 
will be in from twelve to eighteen minutes, pour them into a 
cullender, shake the water from them, dish, and send them 
quickly to table with good melted butter in a tureen. When 
from half to two parts grown, cut the beans obliquely into a 
lozenge form, or, when a less modern fashion is preferred, split . 
them lengthwise into delicate strips, and then cut them once 
across: the strings should be drawn off with the tops and stalks. 
No mode of dressing it can render this vegetable good when it 
is old, but if the sides be pared off, the beans cut thin, and boiled 
tendcr with rather more than the ordinary proportion of soda, 
they will be of excellent colour, and tolerably eatable. 


FRENCH BEANS A LA FRANCAISE. (ENTREMETS.) 


Boil, and drain them thoroughly; then put them into a clean 
stewpan, or well-tinned iron saucepan, and shake them over the 
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- fire until they are very dry and hot; add to them from two to 


four ounces of fresh butter cut into small bits, some white pep- 
per, a little salt, and the juice of half a lemon; toss them gently 
for a few minutes over a clear fire, and serve them very hot. 
Should the butter turn to oil, a spoonful or two of veal gravy 
or boiling water must be added. 


AN EXCELLENT RECEIPT FOR FRENCH BEANS A LA FRANCAISE. 


Prepare as many young and freshly-gathered beans as will 
serve for a large dish, boil them tender, and drain the water well 
from them. Melt a couple of ounces of fresh butter, in a clean 
saucepan, and stir smoothly to it a small dessertspoonful of flour; 
keep these well shaken, and gently simmered until they are 
lightly browned, add salt and pepper, and pour to them by de- 
grees a small cupful of good veal gravy (or, in lieu of this, of 
sweet rich cream), toss the beans in the sauce until they are as 
hot as possible; stir quickly in, as they are taken from the fire, 
the beaten yolks of two fresh eggs, and a little lemon-juice, and 
serve them without delay. ‘The eggs and lemon are sometimes 
omitted, and a tablespoonful of minced parsley is added to the 
butter and flour; but this, we think, is scarcely an improvement. 

Beans, 1 to 2 quarts: boiled 15 to 20 minutes. Butter, 2 OZS. ; 
flour, 1 dessertspoonful; salt and pepper; veal gravy, small 
cupful ; yolks of eggs, 2; lemon-juice, a dessertspoonful. 


TO BOIL WINDSOR BEANS. 
When young, freshly gathered, and well dressed, these beans, 


even with many persons accustomed to a luxurious table, are a 


favourite accompaniment to a dish of streaked bacon, or delicate 
pickled pork. Shell them only just before they are wanted, then 
wash, drain, and throw them into boiling water, salted as for 
peas. When they are quite tender, pour them into a hot cul- 
lender, drain them thoroughly, and send them to table quickly, 
with a tureen of parsley and butter, or with plain melted butter, 
when it is preferred. A boiled cheek of bacon, trimmed free 
of any blackened parts, may be dished over the beans, upon 
occasion. 

20 to 80 minutes; less, when very young. 

Obs.—W hen the skin of the beans appears wrinkled, they will 


generally be found sufficiently tender to serve, but they should. 


| . 
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be tasted to ascertain that they are so. 


DRESSED CUCUMBERS. 
Pare and slice them very thin, strew a little fine salt over 
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them, and when they have stood a few minutes, drain off the 
_ water, by raising one side of the dish, and letting it flow to the 
other; pour it away, strew more salt, and a moderate seasoning 
of pepper on them, add two or three tablespoonsful of the 
purest salad-oil, and turn the cucumbers well, that the whole 
may receive a portion of it; then pour over them from one to 
three dessertspoonsful of Chili vinegar, and a little common, 
should it be needed; turn them into a clean dish and serve 
them. 

. Obs.—If very young, cucumbers are usually dressed without 
being pared, but the tough rind of full-grown ones being ex- 
tremely indigestible, should be avoided. he vegetable, though 
apt to disagree with persons of delicate habit, when sauced in 
the common English mode, with salt, pepper, and vinegar. only, 
may often be eaten by them with impunity when dressed with 
plenty of oil. It is difficult to obtain this perfectly fresh and 
pure here; and hence, perhaps, arises in part the prejudice 
which, amongst us, is so often found to exist against the use of 
this most wholesome condiment. 


MANDRANG, OR MANDRAM. 


(West Indian Receipt.) 


Chop together very small, two moderate-sized cucumbers, 
with half the quantity of mild onion; add the juice of a lemon, 
a saltspoonful or more of salt, a third as much of cayenne, and 
one or two glasses of Madeira, or of. any other dry white wine. 
This preparation is to be served with any kind of roast meat. 


ANOTHER RECEIPT FOR MANDRAM. 


Take three or four cucumbers, so young as not to require 
paring; score the ends well, that when they are sliced they may 
fall into small bits; add plenty of young onions, cut fine, the ~ 
juice of half a lemon, a glass of sherry or Madeira, and a dessert- 
spoonful of Chili vinegar. 


DRESSED CUCUMBERS. 
(Authors Receipt.) . 

Cut into lengths of an inch or rather more, one or two freshly - 
gathered cucumbers, take off the rind, and then pare them 
round and round into thin ribbons, until the watery part is 
reached:—this is to be thrown aside. When all are done, 
sprinkle them with cayenne and fine salt, and leave them to 
drain a little; then arrange them lightly in a clean dish, and 
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sauce them with very fine oil, well mixed with Chili vinegar, or 
with equal parts of Chili and of common vinegar. | 

Cucumbers, 2 or 3; salt, 1 to 2 saltspoonsful; little cayenne ; 
oil, 6 to 8 tablespoonsful; Chili vinegar, or equal parts of this 
and common vinegar, 2 to 4 tablespoonsful. 

Obs.—When the flavour of eschalots is much liked, a tea= 
spoonful or more of the vinegar in which they have been 
steeped or pickled may be added to this dish. _ 


STEWED CUCUMBERS, 
(English mode.) 

Pare, and split into quarters, four or five full-grown but still 
young cucumbers ; take out the seeds and cut each part in two; 
sprinkle them with white pepper or cayenne, flour and fry them 
lightly in a little butter, lift them from the pan, drain them on 
a sieve, then lay them into as much good brown gravy as will 
nearly cover them, and stew them gently from twenty-five to 
thirty minutes, or until they are quite tender. Should the 
gravy require to be thickened or flavoured, dish the cucumbers 
and keep them hot while a little flour and butter, or any other 
of the usual ingredients, is stirred intc it. Some persons like a 
small portion of lemon-juice, or of Chili vinegar added to the 
sauce ; cucumber vinegar might be substituted for these with 
very good effect, as the vegetable loses much of its fine and 
peculiar flavour when cooked. 

25 to 30 minutes. 

Obs.—The cucumbers may be left in entire lengths, thrown 
into’ well-salted boiling water, and simmered for ten minutes, 
then thoroughly drained upon the back of a sieve, and after- 
wards stewed very quickly till tender in some highly-flavoured 
brown gravy, or in the Spanish sauce of page 88. 


CUCUMBERS A LA POULETTE. _ 


The cucumbers for this dish may be pared and sliced very 
thin ; or quartered, freed from the seeds, and cut into half-inch 
lengths; in either case they should be steeped in a little vinegar 
and sprinkled with salt for half an hour before they are 
dressed. Drain, and then press them dryin a soft cloth; flour them 
weli, put a slice of butter into a stewpan or saucepan bright in 
the inside, and when it begins to boil throw in the cucumbers, 
and shake them over a gentle fire for ten minutes, but be 
careful to prevent their taking the slightest colour; pour to 
_ them gradually as much strong, but very pale, veal stock or 
gravy as will nearly cover them; when it boils skim off the fat 
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entirely, add salt and white pepper, if needed, and when the 
cucumbers are quite tender, strew in a large teaspoonful of 
finely-minced parsley, and thicken the sauce with the yolks of two 
or three eggs. French cooks add the flour when the vegetable 
has stewed in the butter, instead of dredging it upon them at 
first, and this is perhaps the better method. 


s 


CUCUMBERS A LA CREME. 


Boil them tolerably tender in salt and water, drain them well, 
then stew them for a few minutes in a thick béchamel, and 
serve them in it. 


FRIED CUCUMBERS TO SERVE IN COMMON HASHES AND MINCES. 


If very young they need not be pared, but otherwise, take 
off the rind, slice, and dredge them lightly with pepper and 
flour, but put no salt at first; throw them into very hot butter 
or clarified dripping, or they will not brown; when they are 
nearly done sprinkle some salt amongst them, and as soon as 
they are quite tender, lift them out with a slice, drain them 
well, and place them lightly.over the hash or mince. A small 
portion of onion may be fried with them when it is liked. 


MELON. 


This in France and in other parts of the Continent is served 
and eaten with the bouwzll: (or beef boiled tender in the soup- 
pot), with a seasoning of salt and pepper only; but the fruit is 
there far more abundant, and of ‘infinitely finer growth than 
with us, and requires so little care, comparatively, that it is 
planted in many places in the open fields, where it flourishes 
admirably. 


SALAD. 


The herbs and vegetables for a salad cannot be too freshly . | 


gathered ; they should be carefully cleared from insects and 
washed with scrupulous nicety; they are better when not 
prepared until near the time of sending them to table, and should 
not be sauced until the instant before they are served. ‘Tender 
lettuces, of which the outer leaves should be stripped away, 
mustard and cress, young radishes, and occasionally chives or 
small green onions (when the taste of a party is in favour of 
these last) are the usual ingredients of summer salads. Half- 
grown cucumbers sliced thin, and mixed with them, are a 
favourite addition with many persons. In England it is 
customary to cut the lettuces extremely fine; the French, who 
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object to the flavour of the knife, which they fancy this mode 
imparts, break them small instead. Young celery alone, sliced 
and ‘dressed with a rich salad mixture (see page 111) is excel- 
lent: it is still in some families served thus always with roast 
pheasants. 

Beet-root, baked or boiled, blanched endive, small salad- 
herbs which are easily raised at any time of the year, celery, 
and hardy lettuces, with any ready-dressed vegetable will 
supply salads through the winter. Cucumber vinegar is an 
agreeable addition to these. 


FRENCH SALAD. 


In winter this is made principally of beautifully-blanched 
endive, washed delicately clean and broken into small branches 
with the fingers, then taken from the water and shaken dry in 
a basket kept for the purpose, or in a fine cloth ; then arranged 
in the salad-bowl, and strewed with herbs (tarragon generally, 
when in season) minced small: the dressing is not added until 
just before the salad is eaten. In summer, young lettuces 
are substituted for the endive, and intermixed with a vas 
riety of herbs, some of which are not generally cultivated in 
England. 

SUFFOLK SALAD. “% 


Fill a salad-bowl from half to three parts full with very 
tender lettuces shred small, minced lean of ham, and hard- 
boiled eggs, or their yolks only, also minced, placed in alternate 
layers ; dress the mixture with English salad-sauce, but do not 
pour it into the bowl until the instant of serving. A portion 
of cold chicken, cut in thin slices about the size of a shilling, 
may be added when convenient. : 


YORKSHIRE PLOUGHMAN’S SALAD. 


Mix treacle and vinegar, in the proportion of one tablespoon- 
ful of the first to two of the latter; add a little black pepper, | 
and eat the sauce with lettuces shred small (with an intermix- 
ture of young onions when they are liked). This, though cer- 
tainly not a very refined order of salad, is scarcely so unpalat-" 
able as such ingredients would seem to promise. 


DES CERNEAUX, OR WALNUT SALAD. 


This is a common summer salad in France, where there is 
generally an abundant growth of walnuts, though it is not, we 
believe, much served in England. Take the fruit when a pin 
will pierée it easily, and pare it down to the kernel; put it into 
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a salad-bow] with either a French or an English dressing, and 
toss the whole gently before it is served. 


TO BOIL CAULIFLOWERS. 


Trim off the outside leaves, and cut the stems quite close to 
the cauliflowers; let them lie for an hour in plenty of cold 
water, with a handful of salt in it, to draw out any insects that 
may be amongst them; then wash them very thoroughly, and 
examine them well, to be asstired that no snail is left in any 
part of them, throw them into a large pan of boiling water, 
salted as for asparagus, and quite cleared from scum; for this, 
if not removed, will adhere to the cauliflowers and spoil their, 
appearance. When the stalks are tender lift them out, dish 


them neatly, and send good melted butter to table with them. 
20 to 30 minutes. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 
(French Receipt.) 


Cut the cauliflowers into small handsome tufts, and boil 
them until three parts done, drain them well, toss them for a mo- 
ment in some thick melted butter or white sauce, and set them 
by to cool. When they are quite cold, dip them separately into 
the batter of-page 154, fry them a light brown, arrange them 
neatly in a dish, and serve them very hot. 


CAULIFLOWERS WITH PARMESAN CHEESE. 


Take all the green leaves from two or three fine white cauli- 
flowers, and cut the stalks off very closely, so that they will 
stand upright in the dish in which they are served; boil them 
tulerably tender, but not sufficiently soto hazard their break- 
ing, drain them well, and dish them, so as to give the whole 
the appearance of one cauliflower, pour a little good. white sauce 
equally over the tops, and on this strew grated Parmesan cheese, 
- drop over it a little clarified butter, add another layer of 
cheese, and cover the whole with the finest bread-crumbs; 
moisten these with more clarified butter, and brown them witha — 
salamander, or set the dish into the oven, to give them colour; 
pour white sauce round the caulifiowers, and send them very 
hot to table. 


— = 


CAULIFLOWERS A LA FRANGAISE. 


Strip away all the green leaves, and divide each cauliflower 
into three or four parts, trimming the stalks quite close; put 
them, with the heads downwards, into a stewpan which will just 
hold them, half filled with boiling water, into which an ounce — 
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of good butter and some salt have previously been thrown ; so 
soon as they are quite tender, drain the water from them, place 
a dish over the stewpan and turn it gently upside down ; arrange 
the vegetables neatly in the form of one large cauliflower and 
cover it with good: melted butter, into which a little lemon-juice 
has been stirred. 

12 to 18 minutes. 


BROCCOLI. 


This is boiled, and served in the same manner as cauliflowers 
when the heads are large; the stems of the branching broccoli 
are peeled, and the vegetable, tied in bunches, is dressed and 
served, like asparagus, upon a toast. 

10. to 20 minutes. 


TO BOIL ARTICHOKES. 


After they have been soaked and well washed, cut off the stems 
quite close, trim away a few of the lower leaves, and clip the 
points of all; throw the artichokes into plenty of fast-boiling 
water, ready salted and skimmed, with the addition, if it be at 
hand, of: the proportion of soda directed in page 300, as this — 
will greatly improve the colour of the vegetable. When ex- 
tremely young, the artichokes will be tender in from half to 
three quarters of an hour, but they will require more than 
double that time when at their full growth: when the leaves 
can be drawn out easily they are done. Send good melted 
butter to table with them. They should be boiled always with 
the stalk-ends uppermost. 

Very young, § to ? hour ; full-grown, 13 to 2 hours. 

Obs.—F rench cooks lift the tops from the artichokes before 
they are served, and replace them after having taken out the 
chokes : this must be expeditiously done to prevent the vege- 
table from cooling. 


ARTICHOKES EN SALADE. 


Wash, soak, and drain some very young and tender arti- 
chokes (they should not have attained more than a third of 
their growth), cut off the stalks close, quarter them, and send 
them to table with a little water in the dish. The chokes will 
be scarcely forméd, and the remainder of the vegetable will 
have almost the flavour of fresh walnuts : it is constantly served 
thus in France as a hors d’ceuvre, 
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VEGETABLE MARROW. 


It is customary to gather this when not larger than a turkey’s: 

egg, but we should say that the vegetable is not then in its 
perfection. The fiesh is whiter and of better flavour when the 
gourd is about six inches long; at least we have found it so 
‘with the kinds which have fallen under our observation. It 
may either be boiled in the skin, then pared, halved, and 
served upon a toast; or quartered, freed from the seed, and left 
until cold, then dipped into egg and fine crumbs of bread, and 
fried; or it may be cut into dice, and reheated in a little good 
white sauce; or stewed tender in butter, and served in well- 
thickened veal gravy, flavoured with a little lemon-juice. It may 
likewise be mashed by the receipt which we have given for tur- 
nips, and in that form will be found excellent. The French 
make a fanciful dish of the marrows thus: they boil them 
tender in water, and halve them lengthwise as is usual, they 
then slice a small bit off each to make them stand evenly in 
the dish, and after having hollowed the insides, so as to leave a 
mere shell, about half an inch thick, they fill them with a 
thick rich mince of white meat, and pour white sauce round 
them; or they heap fried crumbs over the tops, place the dish in 
the oven for a few minutes, and serve them without sauce. 

Size of turkey’s egg, 10 to 15 minutes; moderate-sized, 20 
to 30; large, 3 to 1 hour. 


TOMATAS EN SALADE. 

These are now often served in England in the American 
fashion, merely sliced, and dressed like cucumbers, with salt, 
pepper, oil, and vinegar. For various other American modes 
of preparing them for table, see tomata dumplings, Chap- 
ter XVII. 

ROAST TOMATAS. 
To serve with roast leg, loin, or shoulder of mutton. 

Select them nearly of the same size, take off the stalks, and 
roast them gently in a Dutch oven, or if more convenient, 
place them at the edge of the dripping-pan, taking care that no 
fat from the joint shall fall upon them, and keeping them 
turned that they may be equally done. From ten to fourteen 
minutes will roast them. } 


STEWED TOMATAS. 
Arrange them in a single layer, and pour to them as much 
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gravy as will reach to half their height ; stew them very softly 
until the under sides are done, then turn, and finish stewing 
them. Thicken the gravy with a little arrow-root and cream, 
or with flour and butter, and serve it round them. 


FORCED TOMATAS. 
(English Receipt.) 

Cut the stems quite close, slice off the tops of eight fine 
tomatas, and scoop out the insides; press the pulp through a 
Sieve, and mix with it one ounce of fine crumbs of bread, one of 
butter, broken very small, some pepper, or cayenne, and salt. 
Fill the tomatas with the mixture, and bake them ten minutes 
in a moderate oven ;, serve them with brown gravy in the dish. 
A few small mushrooms, stewed tender in a littlé butter, then 
minced and added to the tomata pulp, will very much improve 
this receipt. 

Baked 10 minutes. 

FORCED TOMATAS. 
(french Receipt.) 
Let the tomatas be well shaped and of equal size; divide 


them nearly in the middle, leaving the blossom-side the 


largest, as this only is to be used; empty them carefully of 
their seeds and juice, and fill them with the following ingre- 
dients, which must previously be stewed tender in butter, but 
without being allowed to brown: minced mushrooms and sha- 
lots, with a moderate proportion of parsley, some lean of ham 
chopped small, a seasoning of cayenne, and a little fine salt, if 
needed ; let them cool, then mix with them about a third as 
much of fine crumbs of bread, and two yolks of eggs; fill the 
tomatas, cover them with fine crumbs, moisten them with clari- 
fied butter, and bake them in a brisk oven until they are well 
coloured. Serve them as a garnish to stewed rump or sirloin 
of beef, or to a boned and forced leg of mutton. 

Minced lean of ham, 2 ozs.; mushrooms, 2 ozs.; bread- 
crumbs, 2 ozs.; shalots, 4 to 8; parsley, full teaspoonful ; 
cayenne, quarter saltspoonful; little salt, if needed; butter, 
2 ozs.; yolks of eggs, 2 to 3: baked, 10 to 20 minutes. 

Obs.—The French pound the whole of these ingredients 
with a bit of garlic, before they fill the tomatas with them, but 
this is not absolutely necessary, and the garlic, if added at all, 
should be parboiled first, as its strong flavour, combined with — 
that of the eschalots, would scarcely suit the general taste. 


‘When the lean of a dressed ham is at hand, only the herbs and 


vegetables will need to be stewed in the butter; this should be 
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mixed with them into the forcemeat, which an intelligent cook 
will vary in many ways. 


PUREE OF TOMATAS. 


Divide a dozen fine ripe tomatas, squeeze out the seeds, © 
_and take off the stalks; put them with one small mild onion 
(or more, if liked), and about half a pint of very good gravy, 
into a well-tinned stewpan or saucepan, and simmer them for 
_ nearly or quite an hour; a couple of bay-leaves, some cayenne, 
and as-much salt as the dish may require should be added 
when they begin to boil. Press them through a sieve, heat 
them again, and stir to them a quarter-pint of good cream, pre- 
viously mixed and boiled for five minutes with a teaspoonful of 
flour. This purée is to be served with calf’s head, veal cutlets, 
boiled knuckle of veal, calf’s brains, or beef palates. For 
pork, beef, geese, and other brown meats, the tomatas should be 
reduced to a proper consistency in rich and highly-flavoured 
brown gravy, or Spanish sauce. 


MUSHROOMS AU BEURRE. 
( Delicious.) 

Cut the stems from some fine meadow mushroom-buttons, 
and clean them with a bit of new flannel, and some fine salt, 
then either wipe them dry with a soft cloth, or rinse them in 
fresh water, drain them quickly, spread them in a clean cloth, 
fold it over them, and leave them ten minutes, or more, to 
dry. For every pint of them thus prepared, put an ounce and 
a half of fresh butter into a thick iron saucepan, shake it over 
the fire until it just begins to brown, throw in the mushrooms, 
continue to shake the saucepan over a clear fire, that they may 
not stick to it, nor burn, and when they have simmered three 
or four minutes, strew over them a little salt, some cayenne, 
and pounded mace; stew them until they are perfectly tender, 
heap them in a dish, and serve them with their own sauce only, 
for breakfast, supper, or luncheon. Nothing can be finer than 
the flavour of the mushrooms thus prepared ; and the addition 
of any liquid is far from an improvement to it. ‘They are very 
good when drained from the butter, and served cold, and in a 
cool larder may be kept for several days. ‘The butter in which 
they are stewed is admirable for flavouring gravies, sauces, or 
potted meats. Small flaps, freed from the fur and skin, may _ 
be stewed in the same way; and either these, or the buttons, 
served under roast poultry or partridges, will give a dish of 
very superior relish. : 
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Meadow mushrooms, 3 pints, fresh butter, 4} ozs.: 3 to 5 
minutes. Salt, 1 small teaspoonful; mace, half as much ; ca- 
yenne, third of saltspoonful: 10 to 15 minutes. More spices to 
be added, if required—much depending on their quality; but 
they should not overpower the flavour of the mushrooms. 

Oés.—-Persons inhabiting parts of the country where mush- 
rooms are abundant, may send them easily, when thus pre- 
pared (or when potted by the following receipt), to their 
friends in cities, or in less productive counties. If poured into 
jars, with sufficient butter to cover them, they will travel any 
distance, and can be rewarmed for use. 


POTTED MUSHROOMS. 


Prepare either small flaps or buttons with great nicety, 
without wetting them, and wipe the former very dry, after the 
application of the salt and flannel. Stew them quite tender, 
with the same proportion of butter as the mushrooms au 
beurre, but increase a little the quantity of spice; when they 
are done turn them into a large dish, spread them over one end 
of it, and raise it two or three inches that they may be well 
drained from the butter. As soon as they are quite cold, press 
them very closely into small potting-pans; pour lukewarm ~ 
clarified butter thickly over them, and store them in a cool dry 
place. If intended for present use, merely turn them down 
upon a clean shelf; but-for longer keeping, cover the tops first 
with very dry paper, and then with melted mutton-suet. We 
have ourselves had the mushrooms, after being simply spread 
upon a dish while hot, remain perfectly good in that state for 
seven or eight weeks: they were prepared late in the season, 
and the weather was consequently cool during the interval. 


MUSHROOM-TOAST, OR CROUTE AUX CHAMPIGNONS. 
(Lxcellent.) 


Cut the stems closely from a quart, or more, of small just- 
opened mushrooms, peel them, and take out the fur. _ Dissolve 
from two to three ounces of fresh butter in a well-tinned 
saucepan or stewpan; put in the mushrooms, strew over them a 
quarter-teaspoonful of pounded mace mixed with a little cayenne, 
and Jet them stew over a gentle fire from ten to fifteen minutes ; 
toss or stir tnem often during the time; then add a small 
dessertspoonful of flour, and shake the pan round until it is 
lightly browned. Next pour in, by slow degrees, half a pint 
of gravy or of good beef-broth ; and when the mushrooms have — 
stewed. softly in this for a couple of minutes, throw in a little 
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salt, and a squeeze of lemon-juice, and pour them on to a crust, 

cut about an inch and a quarter thick, from the under part of a 

moderate-sized loaf, and fried in good butter a light brown, 

after having been first slightly hollowed in the inside. New 
milk, or thin cream, may be used with very good effect instead 

of the gravy; but a few strips of lemon-rind, and a small por- 

tion of nutmeg and mushroom-catsup should then be added to 

the sauce. The bread may be buttered and grilled over a gentle 

fire instead of being fried, and is better so. 

Small mushrooms, 4 to 5 half pints; butter, 3 to 4 ozs.; 
mace, mixed with a little cayenne, } teaspoonful: stewed softly 
10 to 15 minutes. Flour, 1 small dessertspoonful: 3 to 5 
minutes. Gravy or broth, 4 pint: 2 minutes: Little salt and 
-lemon-juice. 


TRUFFLES. 


_ The truffle is so scantily produced in England, and it is so 
expensive, even in the countries where it is both of finer and 
more abundant growth, that it is little served here as a vegetable, 
except at the tables of the wealthier classes. As we cannot, from 
. our Own experience, give receipts for dressing it, in the vatious 

modes which follow we cite the best French authority on the 
subject.* 


TRUFFLES WITH CHAMPAGNE, A LA SERVIETTE. 


Select the finest truffles for this dish, be particular in smelling 
them, and reject any that have a musty smell. Wash and brush 
them well with cold water only, change it several times, and 
when they-are perfectly clean line a stewpan with slices of 
bacon ; put in the truffles with a bunch of parsley, green onions, 
and thyme, two or three bay-leaves, half a dozen cloves, and a 
little sweet basil; pour in sufficient rich veal gravy to cover 
them, with the addition of from half a pint to half a bottle of 
champagne; boil them very softly for an hour, then draw them , 
aside and let them cool in the gravy. Heat them afresh in it 
when they are wanted for table; lift them out and drain them 
in a very clean-cloth, and dish them neatly in a fine and beau- 
tifully white napkin, which shall contrast as strongly as possible 
with the dark hue of the truffles. 


* We have had very good bottled truffles from Mr. Cobbett, 18, Pall Mall, 
which answer extremely well for pies and forcemeats, when the season of the 
fresh root is passed: they are steamed, we apprehend, like bottled fruit, and 
must have the air excluded from them as carefully. 
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TRUFFLES A L'ITALIENNE. 


Wash perfectly clean, wipe, and pare some truffles as thin as 
possible; slice them about the size of a penny ; put them into a 
sauté-pan (or small frying-pan), with a slice of fresh butter, 
some minced parsley and eschalot, salt and pepper; put them 
on the fire and stir them, that they may fry equally; when 
they are done, which will be in about ten minutes, drain. off 
part of the butter, and throw in a bit of fresh, a small ladleful 
of Spanish sauce (see page 88), the juice of one lemon, and a 
little cayenne pepper. This is a dish of high relish. 


TO BOIL SPROUTS, CABBAGES, SAVOYS, LETTUCES, OR ENDIVE. 


All green vegetables should be thrown into abundance of 
fast boiling water ready salted and skimmed, with the addition 
of the morsel of soda which we have recommended, in a pre- 
vious page of this chapter; the pan should be left uncovered, 
and every precaution taken to prevent the smoke from reaching 
its contents. Endive, sprouts, and spring greens, will only re- 
quire copious washing before they are boiled; but savoys, large 
lettuces, and close-leaved cabbages should be thrown into salt 
and water for half an hour or more before they are dressed, 
with the tops downwards to draw out the insects. ‘The stems of 
these last should be cut off, the decayed leaves stripped away, 
and the vegetable halved or quartered, or split deeply across the 
stalk-end, and divided entirely before it is dished. 

Very young greens, 15 to 20 minutes; lettuces, 20 to 30 
minutes; large savoys, or cabbages, 1 to 14 hour, or more. 

Obs.—When the stalk of any kind of cabbage is tender, it 
is done. Turnip-greens should be well washed in several 
waters, and boiled in a very large quantity to deprive them of 
their bitterness. 


STEWED CABBAGE, 


Cut out the stalk entirely, and slice a fine firm cabbage or 
two in very thin strips; throw them after they have been well 
washed and drained, into a large pan of boiling water ready 
salted and skimmed, and when they are tender, which will be in 
from ten to fifteen minutes, pour them into a sieve or strainer, 
eg the water thoroughly from them, and chop them slightly. 

ut into a very clean saucepan about a couple of ounces of 
butter, and when it is dissolved add the cabbage, with sufficient 
pepper and salt to season it, and stir it over a clear fire until it 
appears tolerably dry; then shake lightly in a tablespoonful of 
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flour, turn the whole well, and add by slow degrees a cup of 
thick cream: veal gravy or good white sauce may be substituted 
for this, when preferred to it. 


TO BOIL TURNIPS. 


Pare entirely from them the stringy rind, and either split the 
turnips once or leave them whole; throw them into boiling 
water slightly salted, and keep them closely covered from smoke 
and dust till they are tender. When small and young they 
will be done in from fifteen to twenty minutes; at their fall 
growth they will require from three quarters to a full hour, 
or more, of gentle boiling. After they become old and woolly 
they are not worth dressing in any way. When boiled in their 
skins and pared afterwards, they are said to be of better flavour 
and much less watery than when cooked in the usual way. | 

Young turnips, 15 to 20 minutes: full grown, $ to 1 hour, or 
more. 


TO MASH TURNIPS. 


Split them once or even twice should they be large; atter 
they are pared, boil them very tender, and press the water 
thoroughly from them with a couple of trenchers, or with the 
back of a large plate and one trencher. ‘To ensure their being 
free from lumps, it is better to pass them through a cullender 
or coarse hair-sieve, with a wooden spoon; though, when quite 
young, they may be worked sufficiently smooth without this. 
Put them into a clean saucepan, and stir them constantly for 
some minutes over a gentle fire, that they may be very dry; 
then add some salt, a bit of fresh butter, and a little cream, or 
in lieu of this new milk (we would also recommend a seasoning 
of white pepper or cayenne, when appearance and fashion are 
not particularly regarded), and continue to simmer and to stir 
them for five or six. minutes longer, or until they have quite 
absorbed all the liquid which has been poured to them. Serve 
them always as hot as possible. This is an excellent receipt. 

Turnips, weighed after they are pared, 3 lbs.: dried 5 to 8 
minutes. Salt, 1 teaspoonful ; butter, 1 oz. to 13 0z.; cream or 
milk, nearly } pint: 5 or 6 minutes. 


TURNIPS IN WHITE SAUCE. (ENTREMETS.) 
When no scoop for the purpose is at hand, cut some small 
finely-grained turnips into quarters, and pare them into balls, 
or into the shape of plums or pears of equal size ; arrange theny 
eyenly in a broad stewpan or saucepan, and cover them nearly, 


—— 


ee 
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‘with good veal broth, throw in a little salt, and a morsel of 


sugar, and boil them rather quickly until they are quite tender, 
but unbroken; lift them out, draining them well from the 
broth ; dish, and pour over them some thick white sauce. As 
an economy, a cup of cream, and a teaspoonful of arrowroot, 
may be added to the broth in which the turnips have stewed, to 
make the sauce ; and when it boils, a small slice of butter may 
be stirred and well worked into it, should it not be sufficiently 
rich without. 


TURNIPS STEWED IN BUTTER. (GOOD.) - 


This is an excellent way of dressing the vegetable when it is 
mild and finely grained ; but its flavour otherwise is too strong 
to be agreeable. After they have been washed, wiped quite 
dry, and pared, slice the turnips nearly half an inch thick, and 
divide them into dice. Just dissolve an ounce of butter for 
each half-pound of the turnips, put them in as flat as they can 
be, and stew them very gently indeed, from three quarters of 
an hour to a fall hour. Add a seasoning of salt and white 
pepper when they are half done. When thus prepared, they 
may be dished over fried or nicely broiled mutton cutlets, or 
served by themselves. ; 

For a small dish ; turnips, 14 Ib.; butter, 3 ozs. ; seasoning of 
white pepper; salt, } teaspoonful, or more: } to 1 hour. Large 
dish, turnips, 2 lbs.; butter, 4 ozs. 


TURNIPS IN GRAVY. 


To a pound of turnips sliced and cut into dice, pour a quar- 
ter-pint of boiling veal gravy, add a small lump of sugar, some 
salt and cayenne, or white pepper, and boil them quickly from 
fifty to sixty minutes. Serve them very hot. 


TO BOIL CARROTS. 


~ Wash the mould from them, and scrape the skin off lightly 
with the edge of a sharp knife, or, should this be objected to, 
pare them as thin and as equally as possible; in either case free 
them from all blemishes, and should they be very large, split - 
them across the tops a few inches down; rinse them well, and 
throw them into plenty of boiling water with some salt in it. 
The skin of very young carrots may be rubbed off like that of 
new potatoes, and from twenty to thirty minutes will then be 
sufficient to boil them; but at their full growth they will re-- 
quire from an hour and a half to two hours. It was formerly 
the custom to tie them in a cloth, and to wipe the skin from 
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them with it after they were dressed; and old-fashioned cooks 
still use one to remove it; but all vegetables should, we think, 
be dished and served with the least possible delay after they 
are ready for table. Melted butter should accompany boiled 


carrots. ; 


Very young carrois, 20 to 30 minutes. Full-grown ones, 1} 


to 2 hours. 


CARROTS. (ENTREE.) 
(The Windsor Receipt.) ' 

Select some good carrots of equal size, and cut the upper 
parts into even lengths of about two inches anda half, then trim 
one end of each into a point, so as to give the carrot the form 
of a sugar-loaf.* When all are ready, throw them into plenty 
of ready-salted boiling water, and boil them three quarters of 
an hour. Lift them out, and drain them well, then arrange 
them upright, and all on a level in a broad stewpan or sauce- 
pan, and pour in good hot beef-broth, or veal gravy to half 
their height; add as much salt as may be needed, and a small 
teaspoonful of sugar, and boil them briskly for half an hour, 
or longer, should they require it. Place them again upright in 
dishing them, and keep them hot while a little good brown 
gravy is thickened to pour over them, and mixed with a large 
teaspoonful of parsley and a little lemon-juice ; or sauce them 
with common béchamel (see page 97), or white sauce, with or 
without the addition of parsley. - 

Thick part of carrots cut in cones: boiled $ hour. With 
gravy or broth, little salt and sugar: } hour, or more. Sauce: 
thickened gravy, béchamel made without meat, or common 
white sauce. ; 

Obs.—The carrots dressed thus are exceedingly good without 
any sauce, beyond the small quantity of liquid which will re- 
main in the stewpan with them; or with a few spoonsful more 
of gravy added to this, and thickened with butter and a little 
flour. 

SWEET CARROTS. (ENTREMETS.) 


Boil quite tender some fine highly-flavoured carrots, press 
the water from them, and rub them through the back of a 
fine hair-sieve; put them into a clean saucepan or stewpan, 
and dry them thoroughly over a gentle fire; then add a slice of 
fresh butter, and when this is dissolved and well mixed with 
them, strew in a desserispoonful or more of powdered sugar, 


* See plate, page. 299. 
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‘ and a little salt; next, stir in by degrees some good cream, and 
when this is quite absorbed, and the carrots again appear dry, 
dish and serye them quickly with small sippets, a la Reine (see 
page 5), placed round them. 

Carrots, 3 Ibs., boiled quite tender: stirred over a gentle fire 
5 to 10 minutes. Butter, 2 ozs.; salt, $ teaspoonful; pounded 
sugar, 1 dessertspoonful; cream, } pint, stewed gently together 
until quite dry. 

Obs.—For excellent mashed carrots omit the sugar, add a 
good seasoning of salt and white pepper, and half a pint of rich 
brown gravy; or for a plain dinner rather less than this of 
milk. : 

CARROTS AU BEURRE, OR BUTTERED CARROTS. 


Either boil sufficient carrots for a dish quite tender, and then 
cut them into slices a quarter-inch thick, or first slice, and then 
boil them: the latter method is the most expeditious, but the 
other best preserves the flavour of the vegetable. Drain them | 
well, and while this is being done just dissolve from two to four 
ounces of butter in a saucepan, and strew in some minced 
parsley, some salt, and white pepper or cayenne ; then add the 
carrots, and toss them very gently until they are equally 
covered with the sauce, which should not be allowed to boil : 
the parsley may be omitted at pleasure. Cold carrots may be 
rewarmed in this way. 


TO BOIL PARSNEPS. 

These are dressed in precisely the same manner as carrots, 
but require much less boiling. According to their quality and 
the time of year, they will take from twenty minutes to nearly 
. an hour. Every speck or blemish should be cut from them 
after they are scraped, and the water in which they are boiled 
should be well skimmed. They are a favourite accompaniment 
to salt-fish and boiled pork, and may be served either mashed 
or plain. 

20 to 55 minutes. 

FRIED PARSNEPS. 

Boil them until they are about half done, lift them out, and 
let them cool; slice them rather thickly, sprinkle them with 
fine salt and white pepper, and fry them a pale brown in good 
butter. Serve them with roast meat, or dish them under it. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. ae 
Wash the artichokes, pare them quickly, and throw them as 
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they are done into a saucepan of cold water, or of equal parts 
of milk and water ; and when they are about half boiled add a 
little salt to them. ‘Take them up the instant they are perfectly 
tender : this will be in from fifteen to twenty-five minutes, so 
much do they vary as to the time necessary to dress them. If 
allowed to remain in the water after they are done, they become 
black and flavourless. Melted butter should always be sent to 
table with them. } 
15 to 25 minutes. 


TO FRY JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES, (&NTREMETS.) 


Boil them from eight to twelve minutes; lift them out, drain 
them on a sieve, and let them cool; dip them into beaten eggs, 
and cover them with fine bread-crumbs. Fry them a light 
brown, drain, pile them in a hot dish, and serve them quickly. _ 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES, A LA REINE.* 


Wash and wipe the artichokes, cut off one end of each quite 
flat, and trim the other into a point; boil them in milk and 
water, lift them out the instant they are done, place them 
upright in the dish in which they are to be served, and sauce . 
them with a good béchamel, or with nearly half a pint of 
cream thickened with a small dessertspoonful of flour, mixed 
with an ounce and a half of butter, and seasoned with a little 
mace and some salt. When cream cannot be procured use new 
milk, and increase the proportion of flour and butter; though 
the sauce thus made will serve only for a family dinner. 


MASHED JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 
Boil them tender, press the water well from them, and then 
proceed exactly as for mashed turnips, taking care to dry the 
artichokes well, both before and after the milk or cream is 
added to them; they will be excellent if good white sauce is 
substituted for either of these. ; 


HARICOTS BLANCS. 

The haricot blanc is the seed of a particular kind of French 
bean, of which we find some difficulty in ascertaining the 
Kinglish name, for though we have tricd several which resem- 
bled it in appearance, we have found their flavour, after they 
were dressed, very different, and far from agreeable. The large 
white Dutch runner, is, we b-lieve, the proper variety for 


* See plate, paze 299, 
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cooking ; at least we have obtained a small quantity under that 
name, which approached much more nearly than any others we 
had tricd to those which we had eaten abroad. The hariccts, 
when freshly harvested, may be thrown into plenty of boiling 
water, with some salt and a small bit of butter; if old, they 
must be previously soaked for an hour or two, put into cold ° 
water, brought to boil gently, and simmered until they are 
tender, for if boiled fast the skins will burst before the beans 
are done. Drain them thoroughly from the water when they 
are ready, and lay them into a clean saucepan over two or three 
ounces of fresh butter, a small dessertspoonful of chopped 
parsley, and sufficient salt and pepper to season the whole; 
then gently shake or toss the beans until they are quite hot 
and equally covered with the sauce; add the strained juice of 
half a lemon, and serve them quickly. The vegetable thus 
dressed, is excellent ; and it affords a convenient resource in the 
season when the supply of other kinds is scantiest. In some 
countries the dried beans are placed in water, over-night, upon 
a stove (those invented by Dr. Arnott* would, from the perfect — 
regulation of the heat, answer for the purpose better than 
most others, we apprehend), and by a very gentle degree of 
warmth are sufficiently softened by the following day to be 
served as follows :—they are drained from the water, spread on 
a clean cloth and wiped quite dry, then lightly floured and fried 
in oil or butter, with a seasoning of pepper and salt, lifted into 
a hot dish, and served under roast beef, or mutton. 


TO BOIL BEET ROOT. 


Wash the roots delicately clean, but neither scrape nor cut 
them, as not a fibre even should be trimmed away, until after 
they are dressed. Throw them into boiling water, and accord- ‘ 
ing to their size boil them from one hour and a half totwo hours 
and a half. Pare and serve them whole, or thickly sliced, and 
send melted butter to table with them. Beet-root is often 
mixed with winter salads; and it makes a pickle of beautiful 
‘colour; ‘but one of the most usual modes of serving it at the © 
present day is, with the cheese, cold and merely pared and 
sliced, after having been boiled or baked. 

13 to 24 hours. Baked, 2} to 34 hours. | 

Obs.—This root must not be probed with a fork like other 
vegetables, to ascertain if it be done or not; but the cook 

* So many impositions are practised on the public with regard to these stoves, 


that we think it well to name Mr. Livermore, 30, Oxford-street, as an authorized 
and excellent constructor of the genuine ones. 
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must endeavour, by attention, to learn the time required for it. 
After it is lifted out, the thickest part may be pressed with the 
fingers, to which it will yield, if it be sufficiently boiled. 


TO BAKE BEET ROOT. 


Beet root, if slowly and carefully baked until it is tender quite 
through, is very rich and sweet in flavour, although less bright 
in colour than when it is boiled: it is also, we believe, remark- 
ably nutritious and wholesome. Wash and wipe it very dry, 
but neither cut nor break any part of it; then lay it into a 
coarse dish, and bake it in a gentle oven for four or five hours: 
it will sometimes require even a longer time than this. Pare it 
quickly if to be served hot; but leave it to cool first, when it is 
to be sent to table cold. 

The white beet root is dressed exactly like the red: the leaves _ 
of it are boiled and served like asparagus. 

In slow oven from 4 to 6 hours. 


STEWED BEET ROOT. 


Bake or boil it tolerably tender, and let it remain until it is 
cold, then pare and cut it into slices; heat and stew it for a short 
time in some good pale veal gravy (or in strong veal broth for 
ordinary occasions), thicken this with a teaspoonful of arrow- 
root, and half a cupful or more of good cream, and stir in, as it is 
taken from the fire, from a tea to a table spoonful of Chili vine- 
gar. The beet root may be served likewise in thick white sauce, 
to which, just before it is dished, the mild eschalots of page 164 
may be added, 

TO STEW RED CABBAGE. 


(Flemish Receipt.) 


Strip the outer leaves from a fine and fresh red cabbage; wash 
it well, and cut it into the thinnest possible slices, beginning at 
the top; put it into a thick saucepan in which two or three 
ounces of good butter have been just dissolved ; add some pepper 
and salt, and stew it very slowly indeed for three or four hours 
in its own juice, keeping it often stirred, and well pressed down. 
When it is perfectly tender add a tablespoonful of vinegar ; 
mix the whole up thoroughly, heap the cabbage in a hot dish, 
and serve broiled sausages round it; or omit these last, and 
substitute lemon-juice, cayenne pepper, and a half-cupful of 
good gravy. 

The stalk of the cabbage should be split in quarters and taken 
entirely out in the first instance. 

3 to 4 hours. 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


These delicate little sprouts, or miniature cabbages, should be 
gathered when not larger than a common walnut, and after 
being trimmed free from any decayed leaves, and washed very 
thoroughly, should be thrown into a pan of water properiy 
salted, and boiled from eight to ten minutes, then well drained, 
and served upon a rather thick round of toasted bread, buttered 
on both sides. Rich melted butter must be sent to table with 
them. This is the Belgian mode of dressing this excellent vege- 
table, which is served in France with the sauce poured over it, 
or-it is tossed in a stewpan with a slice of butter and some pep- 
per and salt: a spoonful or two of veal gravy (and sometimes a 
little lemon-juice) is added when these are perfectly mixed. 

8 to 10 minutes. 


| SALSIFY. 


We are surprised that a vegetable so excellent as this should 
be so little cared. for in England. Delicately fried in batter,— 
which is a common mode of serving it abroad,—it forms both an 
elegant and delicious second course dish: it is also good when 
plain - boiled, drained, and. served in gravy, or even with 
melted butter. Wash the roots, Scrape gently off the dark 
outside skin, and throw them into cold water as they are 
done, to prevent their turning black; cut them into lengths 
of three or four inches, and when all are ready put them into 
plenty of boiling water, with a little salt, a small bit of butter, 
and a couple of spoonsful of white vinegar, or the juice of a 
lemon : they will be done in from three quarters of an hour to 
an hour. ‘Try them with a fork, and when perfectly tender, 
drain, and serve ‘them with white sauce, rich brown gravy, or 
melted butter. 

2 to 1 hour. 


FRIED SALSIFY. (ENTREMETS.) 


Boil the salsify tender, as directed above, drain, and then 
press it lightly in a soft cloth. Make some French batter (see 
page 129), throw the bits of salsify into it, take them out sepa- 
rately, and fry them a light brown, drain them well from the fat, 
sprinkle a little fine salt over them after they are dished, and 
serve them quickly. At English tables, salsify occasionally 
makes its appearance fried with egg and bread-crumbs instead 
of batter. Scorgonera is dressed in precisely the same manner 
as the salsify. 
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BOILED CELERY. 


This vegetable is extremely good dressed like sea-kale, and 
served on a toast with rich melted butter. Let it be freshly 
dug, wash it with great nicety, trim the ends, take off the coarse 
outer-leaves, cut the roots of equal length, tie them in bunches, 
and boil them in plenty of water, with the usual proportion of 
salt, from twenty to thirty minutes. 

20 to $0 minutes. 


STEWED CELERY. 


Cut five or six fine roots of celery to the length of the inside 
of the dish in which they are to be served; free them from all 
the coarser leaves, and from the green tops, trim the root ends ~ 
neatly, and wash. the vegetable in several waters till it is as_ 
clean as possible; then, either boil it tender with a little salt, — 
and a bit of fresh butter the size of a walnut, in just sufficient 
water to cover it quite, drain it well, arrange it on a very hot 
dish, and pour a thick béchamel, or white sauce over it; or 
stew it in broth or common stock, and serve it with very rich, 
thickened, Espagnole or brown gravy. It has a higher flavour 
when partially stewed in the sauce, after being drained 
thoroughly from the broth. Unless very large and old, it will 
be done in from twenty-five to thirty minutes, but if not quite 
tender, longer time must be allowed for it. A cheap and 
expeditious method of preparing this dish is to slice the celery, — 
to simmer it until soft in as much good broth as will only just 
cover it, and to add a thickening of flour and_ butter, or arrow- .. 
root, with some salt, pepper, and a small cupful of cream. 

25 to 80 minutes, or more. 


STEWED ONIONS. 


Strip the outer skin from four or five fine Portugal onions, 
and trim the ends, but without cutting into the vegetable; 
arrange them in a saucepan of sufficient size to contain them all 
in one layer; just cover them with good beef, or veal gravy, - 
and stew them very gently indeed for a couple of hours: they 
should be tender quite through, but should not be allowed to 
fall to pieces. When large, but not mild onions are used, they 
should be first boiled for half an hour in plenty of water, then 
drained from it, and put into boiling gravy: strong,- well- 
flavoured broth of veal or beef, is sometimes substituted for — 
this, and with the addition of a little catsup, spice, and thick- 
ening answers very well. ‘The savour of this dish is heightened: _ 
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by flouring lightly and frying the onions of a pale brown before 
they are stewed. 

Portugal onions, 4 or 5 (if fried, 15 to 20 minutes) ; broth or 
gravy, 1 to 13 pint: nearly or quite 2 hours. 

Obs.—When the quantity of gravy is considered too much, 
the onions may be only half covered, and turned when the 
under side is tender, but longer time must then be allowed 
for stewing them. 


STEWED CHESTNUTS. 


Strip the outer rind from forty or fifty fine sound Spanish 
chestnuts, throw them into a large saucepan of hot water, and 
bring it to the point of boiling; when the second skin paits 
from them easily, lift them out, and throw them into plenty of 
cold water; peel, and wipe them dry, then put them into a 
stewpan or bright saucepan, with as much highly-flavoured cold 
beef or veal gravy as will nearly cover them, and stew them 
very gently from three-quarters of an hour to a full hour: they 
should be quite tender, but unbroken. Add salt, cayenne, or 
thickening, if required, and serve the chestnuts in their gravy. 
We have found it an improvement to have them floured and 
lightly browned in a little good butter before they are stewed, 
and also to add some thin strips of fresh lemon-rind to the 
gravy. : 

Chestnuts, 40 or 50; gravy, 2 pint, or more: 2 to 1 hour. 

Obs.—A couple of bay-leaves and a slice of lean ham will 
give an improved flavour to the sauce should it not be suffi- 
ciently rich: the ham should be laid under the chestnuts, but 
not served with them. When these are to be browned, or even 
otherwise, they may be freed readily from the second skin by 
shaking them with a small bit of butter in a frying-pan over a 
gentle fire. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


PASTRY. 


Mould for French Pies, or Casseroles of Rice. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Tue greatest possible cleanliness and nicety should be observed 
in making pastry. The slab or board, paste-rollers, tins, cutters, 
stamps, everything, in fact, used for it, and especially the hands 
(for these last are not always so scrupulously attended to as 
they ought to be), should be equally free from the slightest 
soil or particle of dust. ‘The more expeditiously the finer kinds 
of crust are made and despatched to the oven, and the less they 
are touched the better. Much of their excellence depends upon 
the baking also; they should have a sufficient degree of heat to 
raise them quickly, but not so fierce a one as to colour them too 
much before they are done, and still less to burn them. The 
oven door should remain closed after they are put in, and not 
be removed until the paste is se¢. Large raised pies require a 
steadily sustained, or, what is technically called a soaking heat, 
and to ensure this the oven should be made very hot, then 
cleared, and closely shut from half to a whole hour before it is 
used, to concentrate the heat. It is an advantage in this case to 
have a large log or two of cord-wood burned in it, in addition 
to the usual firing. : 

In mixing paste, the water should be added gradually, and 
the whole gently drawn together with the fingers, until suffi- 
cient has been added, when it should be lightly kneaded until it 
is as smooth as possible. When carelessly made, the surface is 
often left covered with small dry crumbs or lumps; or the water 
is poured in heedlessly in so large a proportion that it becomes 
necessary to add more flour to render it workable in any way ; 
and this ought particularly to be avoided when a certain weight 
of all the ingredients has been taken, 


: 
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~ TO GLAZE OR ICE PASTRY. 


The fine yellow glaze appropriate to meat pies is given with 
beaten yolk of egg, which should be laid on with a paste brush, 
or a small bunch of feathers: if a lighter colour be wished for, 
ome the whole of the egg together, or mix a little milk with 
the yolk. 

The best mode of icing fruit-tarts. before they are sent to the 
oven is, to moisten the paste with cold water, to ‘sift sugar 
thickly upon it, and to press it lightly on with the hand; but 
when a whiter icing is preferred, the pastry must be draw from 

“the oven when nearly baked, and brushed with white of egg, 
whisked to a froth; then well covered with the sifted sugar, and 
sprinkled with a few drops of water before it is put in again: 
this glazing answers also very well, though it takes a slight 
colour, if used before the pastry is baked. 


FEUILLETAGE, OR FINE FRENCH PUFF PASTE. 


This, when made by a good French cook, is the perfection of 
rich light crust, and will rise in the oven from one to six inches 
in height; but some practice is, without doubt, necessary to 
accomplish this. Jn summer it is a great advantage to have ice 
at hand, and to harden the butter over it before it is used; the 
paste also between the intervals of rolling is improved by being 
laid on an oven-leaf over a vessel containing it. Take an equal 
weight of good butter free from the coarse salt which is found 
in some, and which is disadvantageous for this paste, and of fine 
dry, sifted flour; to each pound of these allow the yolks of a 
couple of eggs, and a small teaspoonful of salt. Break a few 
small bits of the butter very lightly into the flour, put the salt 
into the centre, and pour on it sufficient water to dissolve it (we 
do not quite understand why the doing this should be better 

‘than mixing it with the flour, as in other pastes, but such is the 
method always pursued for it); add a little more water to the 
egos, moisten the flour gradually, and make it into a very 
smooth paste, rather lithe in summer, and never exceedingly 
stiff, though the opposite fault, in an extreme, would render the 
crust unmanageable. Press, in a soft thin cloth, all the mois- 
ture from the remainder of the butter, and form it into a ball, 
but in doing this be careful not to soften it too much. Should 
it be in an unfit state for pastry, from the heat of the weather, 
put it into a basin, and set the basin in a pan of water mixed 
with plenty of salt and saltpetre, and let it remain in a cool 
place for an hour if possible, before it is used. When it is 
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ready (and the paste should never be commenced until it be so), 
roll the crust out square,* and of sufficient size to enclose the 
butter, flatten this a little upon it in the centre, and then fold 
the crust well over it, and roll it out thin as lightly as possible, 
after having dredged the board and paste roller with a little 
flour: this is called giving it one turn. ‘Then fold it in three, 
give it another turn, and set it aside, where it will be very cool, 
for a few minutes; give it two more turns in the same way, 
rolling it each time very lightly, but of equal thickness, and to 
the full length that it will reach, taking always especial care 
that the butter shall not break through the paste. Let it again 
be set aside to become cold; and after it has been twice more 
rolled and folded in three, give it a half-turn, by folding it once 
only, and it will be ready for use. 

- Equal weight of the finest flour and good butter; to each 
pound of these, the yolks of two eggs, and a small saltspoonful 
of salt: 63 turns to be given to the paste. 


s 


VERY GOOD LIGHT PASTE. 


_ Mix with a pound of sifted flour six ounces of fresh, pure 
lard, and make them into a smooth paste with cold water ; press 
the buttermilk from ten ounces of butter, and form it into a 
ball, by twisting it in a clean cloth. Toll out the paste, put 
the ball of butter in the middle, close it like an apple-dumpling, 
and roll it very lightly until it is less than an inch thick; fold the 
ends into the middle, dust a little flour over the board and. 
paste-roller, and roll the paste thin a second time, then set it 
aside for three or four minutes in a very cool place; give it two 
more turns, and after it has again been left for a few mumtes, roll 

it out twice more, folding it each time in three. This ought to 
render it fit for use. The sooner this paste is sent to the oven 
after it is made, the lighter it will be: if allowed to remain long 
before it is baked, it will be tough and heavy. 

Flour, 1 Ib.; lard, 6 ozs.; butter, 10 ozs.; little salt. 


ENGLISH PUFE-PASTE. 


Break lightly into a couple of pounds of dried and sifted 
flour, eight ounces of butter; add a pinch of salt, and sufficient 
cold water to make the paste; work it as quickly and as lightly 
as possible, until it is smooth and pliable, then level it with the 
paste-roller until it is three quarters of an inch thick, and place 
regularly upon it six ounces of butter in small bits; fold the 


* The learner will perhaps find it easier to fold the paste securely round it in 
the form of a dumpling, until a little experience has been acquired. 
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paste like a blanket: pudding, roll it out again, lay on it six 
ounces more of butter, repeat the rolling, dusting each time a 
little flour over the board and paste, add again six ounces of 
butter, and roll the paste out thin three or four times, folding 
the ends into the middle. 

Flour, 2 Ibs. ; little salt; butter, 1 Ib. 10 ozs. 

If very rich paste be required, equal portions of flour and 
butter must. be used; and the latter may he divided into two, 
instead, of three parts, when it is to be rolled in. 


CREAM CRUST. 
(Very good.) 


Stir a little fine salt into a pound of dry flour, and mix gra- 
dually with it sufficient very thick, sweet cream to form a smooth 
paste ; it will be found sufficiently good. for common family 
dinners, without the addition of butter; but to make an excellent 
crust, roll in four ounces in the usual way, after having given 
the paste a couple of turns. Handle it as lightly as possible in 
making it, and send it to the oven as soon as it.is ready; it may 
be used for fruit tarts, cannelons, puffs, and other varieties. of 
small pastry, or for good meat pies. Six ounces of butter to the 
pound of flour will give a very rich crust. 

Flour, 1 Ib.; salt, 1 small saltspoonful (more for meat pies) ; 
rich cream, 4 to ? pint; butter, 4 ozs.; for richest crust, 6 ozs. 


PATE BRISEE, OR FRENCH CRUST FOR’ HOT. OR COLD. ~ 
MEAT. PIES. 


Sift two pounds and a quarter of fine dry flour, and break 
into it one pound of butter, work them together with the fingers 
until they resemble fine crumbs of bread, then add a small tea- 
spoonful of salt, and make them into a firm paste, with the 
yolks of four eggs, well beaten, mixed with half a pint of cold 
water, and strained: or for a somewhat richer crust of-the same 
kind, take two pounds of flour, one of butter, the yolks of 
four eggs, half an ounce of salt, and less than the half pint of 
water, and work the whole well until the paste is perfectly 
smooth. 

Flour, 23 Ibs.; butter, 1 1b.; salt, 1 small teaspoonful; yolks 
of eges, 4; water, 3 pint. Or: flour, 2 lbs.; butter, 1. Ib.; 
yolks of eggs, 4; water, less than 3 pint. 


FLEAD CRUST. 


Flead is the provincial name for the leaf, or inside fat of a 
pig, which makes excellent crust when fresh, much finer, indeed, 
‘ , Z 
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than after it is melted into lard. Clear it quite from skin, and 
slice it very thin into the flour, add suttiicient salt to give flavour 
to the paste, and make the whole up smooth and firm with cold 
water; lay it on a clean dresser, and beat it forcibly with a 
rolling-pin until the flead is blended perfectly with the flour. 
It may then be made into cakes with a paste-cutter, or used for 
pies, round the edges of which a knife should be passed, as the 
crust rises better when cut than if merely rolled to the proper 
size. With the addition of a small quantity of butter, which 
may either be broken inte the flour before the flead is mixed 
with it, or rolled into the paste after it is beaten, it will be found 
equal to fine puff crust, with the advantage of being more easy 
of digestion. 

Quite common crust : flour, 14 Ib. ; flead, 8 ozs.; salt, 1 small 
teaspoonful. Good common crust: flour, 1 Ib.; flead, 6 ozs. ; 
butter, 2 ozs. Rich crust: flead, 2 lb.; butter, 2 ozs.; flour, 
1 lb. The crust is very good when made without any butter. 


COMMON SUET-CRUST FOR PIES. 


In many families this is preferred both for pies and tarts, to 
crust made with butter, as being much more wholesome; but it 
should never be served unless especially ordered, as it is to some 
persons peculiarly distasteful. Chop the suet extremely small, 
and add from six to eight ounces of it to a pound of flour, with 
a few grains of salt ; mix these with cold water into a firm paste, 
and work it very smooth. Some cooks beat it with a paste- 
rolier, until the suet is perfectly blended with the flour; but the 
crust is lighter without this. In exceedingly sultry weather the 
suet, not being firm enough to chop, may be sliced as thin as 
possible, and well beaten into the paste after it is worked up. 

Flour, 2 lbs.; beef or veal kidney-suet, 12 to 16 ozs.; salt 
(for fruit-pies), } teaspoonful, for meat-pies, 1 teaspoonful. 


VERY SUPERIOR SUET-CRUST. 


Strip the skin entirely from some fresh veal or beef kidney- 
suet; chop, and then put it into the mortar, with a small quan- 
tity of pure-flavoured lard, oil, or butter, and pound it perfectly 
smooth: it may then be used for crust in the same way that 
butter is, in making puff-paste, and in this form will be found 
a most excellent substitute for it, for hot pies or tarts. It is not 
quite so good for those which are to be served cold. Hight 
ounces of suet pounded with two of butter, and worked with the 
fingers into a pound of flour, will make an exceedingly good — 
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short crust; but for a very rich-one the proportion must be in- 
_ creased. 
- Good short crust: flour, 1 Ib.; suet, 8 ozs.; butter, 2 ozs. ; 
salt, 4 teaspoonful. Richer crust: suet, 16 ozs.; butter, 4 OZS. 5 
flour, 1} 1b.; salt, 1 small teaspoonful. 


VERY RICH SHORT CRUST FOR TARTS. 


Break lightly, with the least possible handling, six ounces of 
butter into eight of flour; add a dessertspoonful.of pounded 
sugar, and two or three of water; roll the paste, for several 
minutes, to blend the ingredients well, folding it together like 
puff-crust, and touch it as little as possible. 

Flour, 8 ozs. ; butter, 6 ozs. ; pounded sugar, 1 dessertspoon- 
ful; water, 1 to 2 spoonsful. 


BRIOCHE PASTE. 


The brioche is arich, light kind of unsweetened bun, or cake, 
very commonly sold, and served to all classes of people in 
France, where it is made in great perfection by good cooks and 
pastrycooks. It is fashionable now at English tables, though in 
a different form, serving principally as a crust to enclose rissoles, 
or to make cannelons and fritters. We have seen it recom- 
mended for a vol-au-vent, for which we should say it does not 
answer by any means so well as the fine puff-paste called 
feuilletage. The large proportion of butter and eggs which it 
contains render it to many persons highly indigestible ; and we 
mention this to warn invalids against it, as we have known it to 
cause great suffering to persons out of health. To make it, take 
a couple of pounds* of fine dry flour, sifted as for cakes, and 
separate eight ounces of this from the remainder to make the 
leaven. Put it into a small pan, and mix it lightly into a lithe 
paste, with half an ounce of yeast, and a spoonful or two of 
warm water ; make two or three slight incisions across the top, 
throw a cloth over the pan, and place it near the fire for about 
twenty minutes, to rise. In the interval make a hollow space 
in the centre of the remainder of the flour, and put into it half. 
an ounce of salt, as much fine sifted sugar, and half a gill of 
cream, or a dessertspoonful of water; add a pound of butter, 
as free from moisture as it can be, and quite so from large 


* It should be remarked, that the directions for brioche-making are principally 
_ derived from the French, and that the pound in their country weighs two ounces 
more than with us: this difference will account for the difficulty of working in 
the number of eggs which they generally specify, and which render the paste too 

moist, 
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-grains of salt; cut it into small bits, put it into the flour, and 


_ pour on it one by one six fresh eggs freed from the specks; 


then with the fingers work the flour gently into this mass until 


the whole forms a perfectly smooth, and not stiff paste: a 
seventh egg, or the yolk of one, or even of two, may be added 


- with advantage if the flour will absorb them; but the brioche 


must always be workable, and not so moist as toadhere to the 


-board and roller disagreeably. When the leaven is well risen 


spread this paste out, and the leaven over it; mix them well 
together with the hands, then cut the whole into several por- 
tions, and change them about that the leaven may be incorpo- 
rated perfectly and equally with the other ingredients: when 
this is done, and the brioche is perfectly smooth and pliable, 
dust some flour on a cloth, roll the brioche in it, and lay it into 


_ a pan; place it in summer in a cool place; in winter in a warm 


» Smoothly mashed, with about an ounce of butter, and aspoon- 


one. It is usually made over-night, and baked in the early 
part of the following day. It should then be kneaded up 
afresh the first thing in the morning. To mould it in the 
usual form, make it into balls of uniform size, hollow these a 
little at the top by pressing the thumb round them, brush them 
over with yolk of egg, and put a second much smaller ball into 
the hollow part of each; glaze them entirely with yolk of egg, 
and send them to a quick oven for half an hour or more. The 
paste may also be made into the form of a large cake, then 
placed on a tin, or copper oven-leaf, and supported with a 
pasteboard in the baking; for the form of which see introduc- 
tory. page of Chapter X XIII. 
Flour, 2 Ibs.; yeast, 1 oz.; salt and sugar, each 4 oz.; butter, 


_ IIb.; eggs, 6 to 8. 


MODERN POTATO PASTY. 
(An excellent family dish.) 


A tin mould of the construction shown in the plate, with a 
perforated moveable top, and a small valve to allow the escape 
of the steam, must be had for this pasty, which is an excellent 
family dish, and which may be varied in numberless ways. 
Arrange at the bottom of the mould from two to three pounds 
of mutton cutlets, freed, according to the taste, from all, or from 
the greater portion of the fat, then washed, lightly dredged on 
both sides with flour, and seasoned with salt and pepper, or 
cayenne. Pour to them sufficient broth or water to make the 
gravy, and add to it at pleasure, a tablespoonful of mushroom 
catsup or of Harvey’s sauce. Have ready boiled, and very 
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ful or two of milk or cream to each pound, as many good pota- 
toes as will form a crust to the pasty of quite three inches 


———————— 


thick; put the cover on the mould and arrange these equally 
‘upon it, leaving them a little rough on the surface. Bake the 
pasty in a moderate oven from three quarters of an hour to an 
‘hour and a quarter, according to its size and its contents. Pin 
‘a folded napkin neatly round the mould, before it is served, and 
have ready a hot dish to receive the cover, which must not be 
lifted. off until after the pasty is on the table. 

Chicken, or veal and oysters; delicate pork chops with a 
seasoning of sage and a little parboiled onion, or an eschalot or _ 
‘two finely minced ; partridges or rabbits neatly carved, mixed — 
with small mushrooms, and moistened with a little good stock, | 
will all give excellent varieties of this dish, which may be made 
Jikewise with highly seasoned slices of salmon freed from the 
skin, sprinkled with fine herbs or intermixed with shrimps; — 
clarified butter, rich veal stock, or good white wine, may be 
poured to them to form the gravy. To thicken this, a little 
flour should be dredged upon the fish before it is laid into the 
mould. Other kinds, such as cod, mullet, mackerel in fillets, 
salt fish (previously kept at the point of boiling until three parts 
done, then pulled into flakes, and put into the mould with hard — 
eggs sliced, a little cream, flour, butter, cayenne, and anchovy- 
essence, and baked with mashed parsneps on the top), will all 
answer well for this pasty. Veal, when used for it, should be 
well beaten first : sweetbreads, sliced, may be laid in with it. 

For a pasty of moderate size, two pounds, or two and a half of 
meat, and from three to four of potatoes will be sufficient: a 
quarter-pint of milk or cream, two small teaspoonsful of salt, — 
and from one to two ounces of butter must be mixed up with 
these last. * | 


_ * A larger proportion of cream and butter well dried into the potatoes over a ! 
gentle fire, after they are mashed, will render the crust of the pasty richer and 
“finer. 


. + 
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CASSEROLE OF RICE. 


Proceed exactly as for Gabrielle’s pudding (see Chapter 
XVIIL.), but substitute good veal broth or stock for the milk, 
and add a couple of ounces more of butter. Fill the casserole 
when it is emptied, with a rich mince or fricassee, or with stewed 
oysters in a béchamel sauce. French cooks make a very 
troublesome and elaborate affair of this dish, putting to the rice 
to make it “ mellow,” a great deal of pot-top fat, slices of fat 
ham, &c., which must afterwards be well drained off, or picked 
out from it; but the dish, made as we have directed, will be 
found excellent eating, and of very elegant appearance, if it be 
moulded in a tasteful shape. It must have a quick oven to 
colour, without too much drying it. For a large casserole, a 
pound of rice and a quart of gravy will be required: a bit of 
bread is sometimes used in filling the mould, cut to the shape, 
and occupying nearly half the inside, but always so as ta leave 
a thick and compact crust in every part. Part of the rice 
which is scooped from the inside is sometimes mixed with the 
mince, or other preparation, with which the casserole is filled. 


A GOOD COMMON ENGLISH GAME PIE. 


Raise the fiesh entire from the upper side of the best end of 
a well-kept neck of venison, trim it to the length of the dish in 
_ which the pie is to be served, and rub it with a mixture of salt, 

cayenne, pounded mace, and nutmeg. Cut down into joints a 
fine young hare which has hung from eight to fourteen days, 
bone the back and thighs, and fill them with forcemeat No. 1, 
‘(page 143), but put into it.a double portion of butter, and a 
small quantity of minced eschalots, should their flavour be liked, 
and the raw liver of the hare, chopped small. Line the dish 
with a rich short crust (see page 337), lay the venison in the 
centre, and the hare closely round and on it; fill the vacant 
_ spaces with more forcemeat, add a few spoonsful of well-jellied 

gravy, fasten on the cover securely, ornament it or not, at 
pleasure, and bake the pie two hours in a well heated oven. 
The remnants and bones of the hare and venison may be 
stewed down into a small quantity of excellent soup, or with a 
less proportion of water into an admirable gravy, part of which, 
after having been cleared from fat, may be poured into the pie. 
The jelly, added to its contents at first, can be made, when no 
such stock is at hand, of a couple of pounds of shin of beef, 
boiled down in a quart of water, which must be reduced quite 
half, and seasoned only with a good slice of lean ham, a few 
- peppercorns, seven or eight cloves, a blade of mace, and a little 
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salt. One pound and a half of flour will be sufficient for the 
crust; this, when it is so preferred, may be laid round the sides 
only of the dish, instead of entirely over it. The prime joints 
of a second hare may be substituted for the venison when it can 
be more conveniently procured. 

Baked 2 hours. 

Obs.—These same ingredients will make an excellent raised 
pie, if the venison be divided and intermixed with the hare; the 
whole should be highly seasoned, and all the cavities filled 
with the forcemeat No. 18 (page 151),* or with the trufiled 
sausage-meat of page 252. ‘The top, before the paste is laid 
over, should be covered with slices of fat bacon, or with plenty 
of butter, to prevent the surface of the meat from becoming 
hard. No liquid is to be put into the pie until after it is baked, 
if at all. It will require from half to a full hour more of the 
oven than if baked in a dish. 


MODERN CHICKEN PIE, 


Skin, and cut down into joints a couple of fowls, take out all 
the bones, and season the flesh highly with salt, cayenne, 
pounded mace, and nutmeg ; line a dish with a thin paste, and 
spread over it a layer of the finest sausage-meat, which has 
previously been moistened with a spoonful or two of cold water; 
over this place closely together some of the boned chicken 
joints, then more sausage-meat, and continue thus with alternate 
_ layers of each, until the dish is full; roll out, and fasten securely 
at the edges, a cover half an inch thick, trim off the superfluous 
paste, make an incision in the top, lay some paste leaves round 
it, glaze the whole with yolk of egg, and bake the pie from an 
hour and a half to two hours in a well heated oven. Lay a 
sheet or two of writing-paper over the crust, should it brown 
too quickly. Minced herbs can be mixed with the sausage-meat 
at pleasure, and a small quantity of eschalot also, where the 
flavour is much liked: it should be well moistened with water, 
or the whole will be unpalatably dry. The pie may be served 
hot or cold, but we would rather recommend the latter. 

A couple of very young tender rabbits will answer exceed- 
ingly well for it instead of fowls, and a border, or half paste in the 
dish will generally be preferred to an entire lining of the crust, 
which is now but rarely served, unless for pastry, which is to 
be taken out of the dish in which it is baked before it is sent to 
table. 


* The second or third mentioned forcemeat of this number is theant; but the 
sausage-meat can be used, if more convenient, 
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A COMMON CHICKEN PIE. 


Prepare the fowls as for boiling, cut them down into joints, 
and season them with salt, white pepper, and nutmeg, or pounded 
mace; arrange them neatly in a dish bordered with paste, lay 
amongst them three or four fresh eggs, boiled hard, and cut in 
halves, pour in.some cold water, put on a thick cover, pare the 
edge,’and ornament it, make a hole in the centre, lay a roll of 
paste, or a few leaves round it, and bake the pie in a moderate 
oven from an hour to an hour and a half The, back and. 
neck bones may be boiled down witha bit or two of lean ham, 


to make a little additional gravy, which can be poured into the 
pie after it is baked. ? 


PIGEON PIE. 


Border a large dish with fine puff-paste, and cover the bottom 
with a veal cutlet, or tender rump steak, free from fat and 
bone, and seasoned with salt, cayenne, and nutmeg, or pounded 
mace; prepare with great nicety as many freshly-killed young 
pigeons as the dish will contain in one layer ; put into each a 
slice or ball of butter, seasoned with a little cayenne and mace; 
lay them into the dish with the breasts downwards, and be- 
tween and over them put the yolks of half a dozen or more of 
hard-boiled eggs; stick plenty of butter on them, season the 
whole well with salt and spice, pour in some cold water or 
veal broth for the gravy, roll out the cover three quarters of an 
inch thick, secure it well round: the edge, ornament it highly; 
and bake it for an hour or more in a well-heated oven. Itisa 
great improvement to fill the birds with small mushroom- 
buttons, prepared as for partridges (see Chapter XIII): their 
livers also may be put into them. i 


BEEF-STEAK PIE. 


From a couple to three pounds of rump-steak will be suffi- 
cient for a good family-pie. It should be well kept though 
perfectly sweet, for in no form can tainted meat be more offen- 
sive than when it is enclosed in paste. Trim off the coarse 
skin, and part of the fat, should there be much of it (many 
eaters dislike it altogether in pies, and when this is the case 
every morsel should be carefully cut away).~ If the beef 
should not appear very tender, it may be gently beaten with a 
paste-roller until the fibre is broken, then divided into slices half 
as large as. the hand, and laid into a dish bordered with paste. 
It should be seasoned with salt and pepper, or cayenne, and 
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sufficient water poured in to make the gravy, and keep the 
meat moist. Lay on the cover, and be careful always to brush 
the edge in every part with egg or cold water, then join it 
securely to the paste which is round the rim, trim both off 
close to the dish, pass the point of the knife through the middle 
of the cover, lay some slight roll or ornament of paste round 
it, and decorate the border of the pie in any of the usual 
modes, which are too common to require description. Send the 
pie to a well-heated, but not fierce oven for about an hour and 
twenty minutes. To make a richer beef-steak pie put bearded 
oysters in alternate layers with the meat, add their strained 
liquor to a little good gravy, in which the beards may be sim- 
mered for a few minutes, to give it further flavour, and make a 
light puff paste for the crust. Some eaters like it seasoned 
with a small portion of minced onion or eschalot when the 
oysters are omitted. Mushrooms improve all meat-pies. 
1 to 14 hour. 


MUTTON PIE. 
(Common.) 


A pound and a quarter of flour will make sufficient paste for 
a moderate-sized pie, and two pounds of mutton freed from the 
greater portion of the fat will fill it. Butter a dish, and line it 
with about half the paste rolled thin ; lay in the mutton evenly, 
and sprinkle over it three quarters of an ounce of salt, and 
from half to a whole teaspoonful of pepper according to the 
taste; pour in cold water to within an inch of the brim. 
Roll the cover, which should be quite half an‘ inch thick, to 
the size of the dish; wet the edges of the paste with cold water 
or white of egg, be careful to close them securely, cut them off _ 
close to the rim of the dish, stick the point of the knife through 
the centre, and bake the pie an hour and a quarter in a well- 
heated oven. : 

Flour, 13 Ib.; dripping, } Ib. (or suet, } 1b.and butter, 2 0ZS.). 
Mutton, 2 lbs.; salt, 2 0z.; pepper, half to whole teaspoonful ; 
water, } pint: 14 hour. 


A GOOD MUTTON PIE. 


Lay a half-paste of short or of puff crust round a buttered 
dish ; take the whole or part of a loin of mutton, strip off the 
fat entirely, and raise the flesh clear from the bones without 
dividing it, then slice it into cutlets of equal thickness, season 
them well with salt and pepper, or cayenn2, and strew between 
the layers some finely-minced herbs mixed with two or three 
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eschalots, when the flavour of these last is liked; or omit them, 
and roll quite thin some good forcemeat (which can be flavoured 
with a little minced eschalot at pleasure), and lay it betweea 
the cutlets: two or three mutton kidneys intermingled with the 
meat will greatly enrich the gravy; pour in a little cold water, 
roll the cover half an inch thick, or more should the crust be 
short, as it will not rise like puff paste, close the pie very 
securely, trim the edges even with the dish, ornament the pie 
according to the taste, make a hole in the centre and bake it 
from an hour anda half to a couple of hours. The propor- 
tions of paste and meat may be ascertained by consulting the 
last receipt. Gravy made with part of the bones, quite cleared 
from fat, and left to become cold, may be used to fill the pie 
instead of water. : 


RAISED PIES. 


These may be made of 
any size, and with any kind 
of meat, poultry, or game, 
but the whole must be en- 

. tirely free from bone. When 
=z the crust is not to be eaten, 


We a, 
UU 
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= ful =~ it is made simply with a few 

“2. Sa, = ounces of lard or butter 
—— SSS ps ° are 

mone ae dissolved in boiling water, 

Raised Pie. with which the flour is to 


be mixed (with a spoon at first, as the heat would be too great 
for the hands, but afterwards with the fingers) to a smooth and 
firm paste. ‘The French, who excel greatly in this form of pie,* 


use for it a good crust which they call a pate brisée (see page ~ 


337), and this is eaten usually with the meat which it contains. 
In either case the paste must be sufficiently stiff to retain its 
form perfectly after it is raised, as it will have no support to 
prevent its falling. The celebrated Monsieur Ude gives the 
following directions for moulding it to a proper shape without 
difficulty ; and as inexperienced cooks generally find a little at 
first in giving a good appearance to these pies, we copy his 
instructions for them: ‘Take a lump of paste proportionate 
to the size of the pie you are to make, mould it in the shape of 


* We remember having partaken of one which was brought from Bordeaux, 
and which contained a small boned ham of delicious flavour, surmounted by 
boned partridges, above which were placed fine larks likewise boned ; all the 
interstices were filled with super-excellent forcemeat; and the whole, being a 
solid mass of nourishing viands, would haye formed an admirable traveller’s 
larder in itself, 


' 
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_ a sugar loaf, put it upright on the table, then with the palms of 
your hands flatten the sides of it; when you have equalized it 
all round and it is quite smooth, squeeze the middle of the 
point down to half the height of the paste,’ then hollow the 
inside by pressing it with the fingers, and in doing this be care- 
ful to keep it in every part of equal thickness. ill it,* roll 
out the cover, egg the edges, press them securely together, 
make a;hole in the centre, lay a roll of paste round it, and 
encircle this with a wreath of leaves, or ornament the pie in 
any other way, according to the taste; glaze it with well-beaten 
yolk of egg, and bake it from two to three hours in a well- 
heated oven if it be small, and from four to five hours if it be 
large, though the time must be regulated in some measure by 
the nature of the contents, as well as by the size of the dish. 

Obs.--We know not if we have succeeded in making the 
reader comprehend that this sort of pie (with the exception of 
the cover, for which a portion must at first be taken off) is 
mace from one solid lump of paste, which, after having been 
shaped into a cone, as Monsieur Ude directs, or into a high 
round, or oval form, is hollowed by pressing down the centre 
with the knuckles, and’ continuing to knead the inside equally 
round with the one hand, while the other is pressed close to 
the outside. It is desirable that the mode of doing this should 
be once seen by the learner, if possible, as mere verbal instruc- 
tions are scarcely sufficient to enable the quite-inexperienced 
cook to comprehend at once the exact form and appearance 
which should be given to the paste. 


A VOL-AU-VENT. (ENTREE.) 


This dish can be suc- 
cessfully made only 
with the finest and 
lightest puff - paste 
(see feuilletage, page 
335), as its height, 
which ought to be 
from four to five 
inches, depends en- 
tirely on its rising in 
the oven. Roll it to something more than an inch in thickness, 


* For the mode of doing’this, see observations, page 343, and note, page 346. 
A ham must be boiled or stewed tender, and freed from the skin and blackened 
peti earore it is laid in; poultry and game, boned; and all meat highly 

casoned, ) 
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and cut it to the shape and size of the inside of the dish in which 
it is to be served, or stamp it out with a fluted tin of proper 


dimensions; then mark the cover evenly about an inch from 
the edge all round, and ornament it and the border also, with a 


knife, as fancy may direct; brush yolk of egg quickly over 
them, and put the vol-au-vent immediately into a brisk ‘oven, 
that it may rise well, and be finely coloured, but do not allow 
it to be scorched. In from twenty to thirty minutes, should it 
appear baked through, as well as sufficiently browned, draw it 


out, and with the point of a knife detach the cover carefully 
where it has been marked, and scoop out all the soft unbaked 


crumb from the inside of the vol-au-vent; then turn it gently 


on to a sheet of clean paper, to drain the butter from it. At 


the instant of serving, fill it with a rich fricassee of lobster, or of 


Sweetbreads, or with turbot & la créme, or with the white part 


of cold roast veal cut in thin collops not larger than a shilling, 
and heated in good white sauce with oysters (see minced veal 


‘and oysters, page 219), or with any other of the preparations 


which we shall indicate in their proper places, and send it im= 


mediately to table. The vol-au-vent, as the reader will perceive, 
is but the case, or crust,-in which various kinds of delicate 


ragouts are served in an elegant form. As these are most fre- 
quently composed of fish, or of meats which have been already 


‘dressed, it is an economical as well as an excellent.mode of 


employing such remains. The sauces in which they are heated 


‘must be quite thick, for they would otherwise soften, or even 


run through the crust. This, we ought to observe, should be 
examined before it is filled, and should any part appear too thin, 
a portion of the crumb which has been taken out should be 
fastened to it with some beaten egg, and the whole of the 
inside' brushed lightly with more egg, in order to make the 
loose parts of the vol-au-vent stick well together. This method 
is recommended by an admirable and highly experienced cook, 
but it need only be resorted to when the crust is not solid 
enough to hold the contents securely. j 
For moderate-sized vol-au-vent, flour, 3 Ib.; butter, 3 lb.;__ 
salt, small saltspoonful; yolk, 1 egg; little water. Larger 
vol-au-vent, ¢ 1b. flour; other ingredients in proportion: baked - 
20 to 30 minutes. 
Obs.—When the vol-au-vent is cut out with the fluted cutter, 
a second, some sizes smaller, after being just dipped into hot 
water, should be pressed nearly half through the paste, to mark — 
the cover. The border ought to be from three quarters of an — 
inch to an inch and a half wide. 
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A VOL-AU-VENT OF FRUIT. (BNTREMETS.) 


After the crust has been made and baked as above, fill it at 
the moment of serving with peaches, apricots, mogul, or any 
other richly flavoured plums, which have been stewed tender in 
syrup; lift them from this, and keep them hot while it is boiled 
rapidly almost to jelly; then arrange the fruit in the vol-au- 
vent, and pour the syrup over it. For the manner of preparing 
it, see compotes of fruit, Chapter XX; but increase the pro- 
portion of sugar nearly half, that the juice may be reduced 
quickly to the proper consistency for the vol-au-vent. Skin 
and divide the apricots, and quarter the peaches, unless they 
should be very small. 


VOL-AU-VENT A LA CREME. (ENTREMETS.) 


After having raised the cover and emptied the vol-au-vent, 
lay it on a sheet of paper, and let it become cold. Fill it just 
before it is sent to table with fruit, either boiled down to a rich 
marmalade, or stewed as for the preceding vol-au-vent, and 
heap well flavoured, but not too highly sweetened, whipped — 
cream over it. ‘The edge of the crust may be glazed by sifting 
sugar over it, when it is drawn from the oven, and holding a 
salamander or red hot shovel above it; or it may be left un- 
glazed, and ornamented with bright coloured fruit jelly. 


OYSTER PATTIES.” (ENTREE.) 


Line some small patty-pans with fine puff-paste, rolled thin 
and to preserve their form when baked, put a bit of bread into 
each ; lay on the covers, pinch and trim the edges, and send the 
patties to a’ brisk oven. Plump and beard from two to three 
dozens of small oysters; mix very smoothly a teaspoonful of 
fiour with an ounce of butter, put them into a clean saucepan, 
shake them round over a gentle fire, and let them simmer for 
two or three minutes; throw in a little salt; pounded mace, and 
cayenne, then add, by slow degrees, two or three spoonsful of 
rich cream, give these a boil, and pour in the strained liquor of 
the oysters; next, lay in the fish, and keep at the point of boil- 
ing for a couple of minutes. Raise the covers from the patties, 
take out the bread, fill them with the oysters and their sauce, 
and replace the covers. We have found it an improvement to 


* These patties should be made small, with a thin crust, and be nell-filled with 
the oysters and their sauce. The substitution of fried crumbs for the covers will 
vary them very agreeably. For lobster patties, prepare the fish as for a vol-aue 

vent, but cut it smaller. : 
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stew the beards of the fish with a strip or two of lemon-peel, in 
a little good veal stock for a quarter of an hour, then to strain 
and add it to the sauce. The oysters, unless very small, should 
be once or twice divided. : 


GOOD CHICKEN PATTIES. (ZNTREE.) 


Raise the white flesh entirely from a young undressed fowl, 
divide it once or twice, and lay it into a small clean saucepan, 
in which about an ounce of butter has been dissolved, and just 
begins to simmer; strew in a slight seasoning of salt, mace, and 
cayenne, and stew the chicken very softly indeed for about ten 
minutes, taking every precaution against its browning: turn it 
into a dish with the butter, and its own gravy, and let it become 
cold. Mince it with a sharp knife; heat it, without allowing it 
to boil, in a little good white sauce (which may be made of some 
of the bones of the fowl), and fill ready-baked patty-crusts, or 
small vol-au-vents with it, just before they are sent to table; or 
stew the flesh only just sufficiently to render it firm, mix it after 
it is minced and seasoned with a spoonful or two of strong 
gravy, fill the patties, and bake them from fifteen to eighteen 
minutes. It is a great improvement to stew and mince a few 
mushrooms with the chicken. 

The breasts of cold turkeys, fowls, partridges, or pheasants, 
or the white part of cold veal, minced, heated in a béchamel 
sauce, will serve at once for patties: they may also be made of 
cold game, heated in an Hspagnole, or in a good brown gravy. 


PATTIES A LA PONTIFE. (ENTREE.) 
(A fast day, or Maigre dish.) 

Mince, but not very small, the yolks of six fresh hard boiled 
eggs; mince also and mix with them a couple of fine trufiles,* 
a large saltspoonful of salt, half the quantity of mace and nut- 
meg, and a fourth as much of cayenne. Moisten these ingredients 
with a spoonful of thick cream, or béchamel maigre (see page 
98), or with a dessertspoonful of clarified butter; line the patty- 
moulds, fill them with the mixture, cover, and bake them from 
twelve to fifteen minutes in a moderate oven. ‘They are excel- 
lent made with the cream-crust of page 337. 

Yolks hard-boiled eggs, 6; truffles, 2 large; seasoning of 
salt, mace, nutmeg, and cayenne; cream, or béchamel maigre, 1 
tablespoonful, or clarified butter, 1 dessertspoonful: baked 
moderate oven, 12 to 15 minutes. 


* The bottled ones will answer weéll for these. 


— 
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Obs.—A spoonful or two of jellied stock or gravy, or of good 
white sauce, converts these into admirable patties: the same 
ingredients make also very superior rolls or cannelons. For 
patties 4 la Cardinale, small mushroom-buttons stewed as for 
partridges, Chapter XIII., before they are minced, must be sub- 
stituted for truffles; and the butter in which they are simmered 
should be added with them to the eggs. 


+ EXCELLENT MEAT ROLLS. 


Pound, as for potting (see page 297), and with the same pro- 
portion of butter and of seasonings, some half-roasted veal, 
chicken, or turkey. Make some forcemeat by the receipt No. 
1, Chapter VI., and form it into small rolls, not larger than a 
finger; wrap twice or thrice as much of the pounded meat 
equally round each of these, first moistening it with a teaspoonful 
of water; fold them in good puff-paste, and bake them from 
fifteen, to twenty minutes, or until the crust is perfectly 
done. A small quantity of the lean of a boiled ham may be 
finely minced and pounded with the veal, and very small mush- 
rooms, prepared as for a partridge (page 280), may be substituted 
for the forcemeat. 


PATTIES, TARTLETS, OR SMALL VOLS-AU-VENTS. 


These are quickly and easily made with two round paste-cut- 
ters, of which one should be little more than half the size of the 
other: to give the pastry a better appearance, they should be 

‘fluted. Roll out some of the lightest’ puff-paste to a half-inch 
of thickness, and with the larger of the tins cut the number of 
patties required ; then dip the edge of the small shape into hot 
water, and press it about half through them. Bake them in a © 
moderately quick oven from ten to twelve minutes, and when 
they are done, with the point of a sharp knife, take out the small 
rounds of crust from the tops, and scoop all the crumb from the 
insides of the patties, which may then be filled with shrimps, 
oysters, lobster, chicken, pheasant, or any other of the ordinary 
varieties of patty meat, prepared with white sauce. Fried crumbs 
may be laid over them instead of the covers, or these last can 
be replaced. 

For sweet dishes, glaze the pastry, and fill it with*rich whip- 
ped cream, preserve, or boiled custard ; if with the last of these 
put it back’ into a very gentle oven until the custards are set. 


ANOTHER RECEIPT FOR TARTLETS. 
For a dozen tartlets, cut twenty-four rounds: of paste of the 
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usual size, and form: twelve of them into rings by pressing the 
small cutter quite through them ; moisten these with cold water, 
or white of egg, and lay them on the remainder of the rounds 
of paste, so as to form the rims of the tartlets. Bake them from 
ten to twelve minutes, fill them with preserve while they are 
still warm, and place over it a small ornament of paste cut from 
the remnants, and baked gently of a light colour. Serve the. 
tartlets cold, or if wanted hot for table put them back into the 
oven for one minute after they are filled. ‘. 


A SEFTON, OR VEAL CUSTARD. 


Pour boiling, a pint of rich, clear, pale veal gravy on six fresh 
eggs, which have been well beaten and strained: sprinkle in 
directly the grated rind of a fine lemon, a little cayenne, some 
salt if needed, and a quarter-teaspoonful of mace. Put a paste 
border round a dish, pour in, first two ounces of clarified butter, 
and then the other ingredients; bake the Sefton in a very slow 
oven from twenty-five to thirty minutes, or until it is quite firm 
in the middle, and send it to table. with a little good gravy. 
Very highly flavoured game, stock, in which a few mushrooms 
have been stewed, may be used for this dish with great advan- 
tage in lieu of veal gravy; and a sauce made of the smallest 
mushroom buttons, may be served with it in either case. The 
mixture can be baked in a whole paste, if preferred so, or in well 
buttered cups; then turned out and covered with the sauce be- 
fore it is sent to table. 

Rich veal or game stock, 1 pint; fresh eggs, 6; rind, 1 lemon; 
little salt and cayenne; pounded mace, } teaspoonful ; butter, 2 
ozs.: baked, 25 to 30 minutes, slow oven. 


APPLE CAKE, OR GERMAN TART. 


Work together with the fingers, ten ounces of butter and a 
pound of flour, until they resemble fine crumbs of bread ; throw 
in a small pinch of salt, and make them into a firm smooth 
paste with the yolks of two eggs and a spoonful or two of water. 
Butter thickly, a plain tin cake, or pie mould (those which open 
at the sides, see plate, page 334, are best adapted for the purpose); _ 
roll out the paste thin, place the mould upon it, trim a bit to its 
exact size,"cover the bottom of the mould with this, then cut a 
band the height of the sides, and press it smoothly round them, 
joining the edge, which must be moistened with egg or water, to 
the bottom crust; and fasten upon them, to prevent their sepa- 
ration, a narrow and thin band of paste, also moistened. Next, 
fill the mould nearly from the brim with the following marma- — 
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lade, which must be quite cold when it is put in. Boil together, 
over a gentle fire at first, but more quickly afterwards, three 
pounds of good apples with fourteen ounces of pounded sugar, 
or of the finest Lisbon, the strained juice of a large lemon, three 
ounces of the best butter, and a teaspoonful of pounded cinnamon, 
or the lightly grated rind of a couple of lemons: when the whole 
is perfectly smooth and dry, turn it into a pan to cool, and let it 
be quite cold before it is put into the paste. In early autumn, 
a larger proportion of sugar may be required, but this can be 
regulated by the taste. When the mould is filled, roll out the 
cover, lay it carefully over the marmalade that it may not touch 
it; and when thecake is securely closed, trim off the superfluous 
paste, add a little pounded sugar to the parings, spread them out 
very thin, and cut them into leaves to ornament the top of the 
cake, round which they may be placed as a sort of wreath.* 
Bake it for an hour in a moderately brisk oven; take it from 
the mould, and should the sides not be sufficiently coloured put 
it back for a few minutes into the oven upon a baking tin. Lay 
a paper over the top, when it is of a fine light brown, to prevent 
its being too deeply coloured. This cake should be served hot. 
Paste: flour, 1 Ib.; butter, 10 ozs.; yolks of eggs, 2; little 
water. Marmalade: apples, 3 Ibs. ; Sugar, 14 ozs. (more if 
needed) ; juice of lemon, 1; rinds of lemons, 2: butter, 3 ozs. : 
baked, 1 hour. 


TOURTE MERINGUEE, OR TART WITH ROYAL ICING.T 


Lay a band of fine paste round the rim of a tart-dish, fill it 
with any kind of fruit mixed with a moderate proportion of 
sugar, roll out the cover very evenly, moisten the edges of the 
paste, press them together carefully, and trim them off close to 
the dish ; spread equally over the top, to within rather more 
than an inch of the edge all round, the whites of three fresh 
eggs beaten to a quite solid froth, and mixed quickly at the mo- 
ment of using them, with three tablespoonsful of dry sifted 
sugar. Put the tart into a moderately brisk oven, and when the 
crust has risen well, and the icing is set, either lay a sheet of 
writing-paper lightly over it, or draw it toa part of the oven 


* Or, instead of these, fasten on it with a little white of egg, after it is taken 
from the oven, some ready-baked leaves of almond-paste (see page 355), either 
plain or coloured. 

+ The limits to which we are obliged to confine this volume, compel us to omit - 

_ many receipts which we would gladly insert; we have, therefore, rejected those 
which may be found in almost every English cookery book, for such as are, we 
apprehend, less known to the reader: this will account for the small number of 
receipts for pies and fruit tarts to be found in the present chapter. ; 
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where it will not take too much colour. This is now a fashion- — 
able mode of icing tarts, and greatly improves their appearance. 
Bake half an hour. 


A GOOD APPLE TART. 


A pound and a quarter of apples, weighed after they are 
pared and cored, will be sufficient for a small tart, and four 
ounces more for one of moderate size. Lay a border of English 
puff-paste, or of cream-crust round the dish, just dip the apples 
into water, arrange them very compactly in it, higher in the 
centre than at the sides, and strew amongst them from three to 
four ounces of pounded ‘sugar, or more should they be very 
acid: the grated rind, and the strained juice of half a lemon will 
much improve their flavour. Lay on the cover rolled thin, and 
ice it or not at pleasure. Send the tart to a moderately brisk 
oven for about half an hour. This may be converted into the 
old-fashioned creamed apple tart, by cutting out the cover while 
it is still quite hot, leaving only about an inch-wide border of 
paste round the edge, and pouring over the apples when they 
have become cold, from half to three quarters of a pint of rich 
boiled custard. The cover divided into triangular sippets, was 
formerly stuck round the inside of the tart, but ornamen- 
tal leaves of pale puff-paste have a better effect. Well- 
drained whipped cream may be substituted for the custard, and 
piled high, and lightly over the fruit. 


BARBERRY TART. 


Barberries, with half their weight of fine brown sugar, when 
they are thoroughly ripe, and with two ounces more when they 
are not quite so, make an admirable tart. For one of moderate 
size, put into a dish bordered with paste, three quarters of 
a pound of barberries stripped from their stalks, and six ounces 
of sugar in alternate layers ; pour over them three tablespoons- 
ful of water, put on the cover, and bake the tart for half an 
hour. Another way of making it is, to line a shallow tin pan 
with very thin crust, to mix the fruit and sugar well together 
with a spoon, before they are laid in, and to put bars of paste 
across instead of a cover; or it may be baked without either.* 


* The French make their fruit-tarts generally thus, in large shallow pans. 
Plums, split and stoned (or if of small kinds, left entire), cherries and currants 
freed from the stalks, and various other fruits, all rolled in plenty of sugar, are 
baked in the uncovered crust; or this is baked by itself, and then filled afterwards 
With iruit previously stewed tender. 
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GENOISES A LA REINE, OR HER MAJESTY’S PASTRY. 


Make some nouilles (see page 5) with the yolks of four fresh 
eggs, and when they are all cut, as directed there, drop them 
lightly into a pint and a half of boiling eream (new milk will 
answer quite as well, or a portion of each may be used), in 
which six ounces of fresh butter have been dissolved. When 
these have boiled quickly for a minute or two, during which 
time they must be stirred to prevent their gathering into lumps, 
add a small pinch of salt, and six ounces of sugar, on which the 
rinds of two lemons have been rasped; place the saucepan over 
a clear and very gentle fire, and when the mixture has sim- 
mered from thirty to forty minutes take it off, stir briskly in 
the yolks of six eggs, and pour it out upon a delicately clean 
baking-tin which has been slightly rubbed in every part with 
butter ; level the nouilles with a knife to something less than 
a quarter-inch of thickness, and let them be very evenly spread ;_ 
put them into a moderate oven, and bake them of a fine equal 
brown: should any air-bladders appear, pierce them with the 
point of a knife. On taking the paste from the oven, divide it 
into two equal parts; turn one of these, the under-side upper- 
most, on to a clean tin or a large dish, and spread quickly over 
it a jar of fine apricot-jam, place the other half upon it, the 
brown side outwards, and leave the paste to become cold; then 
stamp it out with a round or diamond-shaped cutter, and ar- 
range the genoises tastily in a dish. This pastry will be found 
delicious the day it is baked, but its excellence is destroyed by 
keeping. Peach, green-gage, or magnum bonum jam, will serve 
for it quite as well as apricot. We strongly recommend to our 
readers this preparation, baked in patty-pans, and served hot; 
or the whole quantity made into a pudding. From the smaller 
ones a little may be taken out with a teaspoon, and replaced 
with some preserve just before they are sent to table; or they 
may thus be eaten cold. 

Nouilles of 4 eggs; cream or milk, 13 pint; butter, 6 ozs. ; 
sugar, 6 ozs.; rasped rinds of lemons, 2; grain of salt: 30 to 
40 minutes. Yolks of eggs, 6: baked from 15 to 25 minutes. 


ALMOND PASTE. 


For a single dish of pastry, blanch seven ounces of fine Jor- 
dan-almonds and one of bitter;* throw them into cold water as 
they are done; and let them remain in it for an hour or two; 


* When these are objected to, use half a pound of the sweet almonds, 
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then wipe, and pound them to the finest paste, moistening them 
occasionally with a few drops of cold water, to prevent their 
oiling; next, add to, and mix thoroughly with them, seven 
ounces of highly-refined, dried, and sifted sugar; put them 
into a small preserving-pan, or enamelled stewpan, and stir 
them over a clear and very gentle fire until they are so dry as 
not to adhere to the finger when touched; turn the paste im- 
mediately into an earthen pan or jar, and when cold it will be 
ready for use. 

Jordan almonds, 7 ozs.; bitter almonds, 1 oz.; cold water, 1 
tablespoonful ; sugar, 7 ozs. 

Obs.—The pan in which the paste is dried, should by no 
‘means be placed upon the fire, but high above it on a bar or , 
trevet: should it be allowed by accident to harden too much, 
it must. be sprinkled plentifully with water, broken up quite 
small, and worked, as it warms, with a strong wooden spoon to 
a smooth paste again. We have found this method perfectly 
successful; but, if time will permit, it should be moistened some 
hours before it is again set over the fire. 


TARTLETS OF ALMOND PASTE. 


Butter slightly the smallest-sized patty-pans, and line them 
with the almond-paste rolled as thin as possible; cut it with a 
sharp knife close to their edges, and bake or rather dry the 
tartlets slowly at the mouth of a very cool oven. If at all 
coloured, they should be only of the palest brown; but they 
will become perfectly crisp without losing their whiteness if left 
for some hours in a very gently-heated stove or oven. They 
should be taken from the pans when two thirds done, and laid, 
reversed, upon a sheet of paper placed on a dish or board, 
before they are put back into the oven. At the instant of 
' serving, fill them with bright-coloured whipped cream, or with 
peach or apricot jam; if the preserve be used, lay over it a 
small star or other ornament cut from the same paste, and dried 
with the tartlets. Sifted sugar, instead of flour, must be 
dredged upon the board and roller in using almond paste. 
Leaves and flowers formed of it, and dried gradually until per- 
fectly crisp, will keep for a long time in a tin box or canister, 
and they form elegant decorations for pastry. When a fluted 
cutter the size of the pattypans is at hand, it will be an im- 
| asia to. cut out the paste with it, and then to press it 

ightly into them, as it is rather apt to break when pared off 
with a knife. To colour it, prepared cochineal, or spinach- 
greeny must be added to it in the mortar. 
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MINCEMEAT. 
(Author's Receipt.) 


To one pound of an unsalted ox-tongue, boiled tender and 
cut free from the rind, add two pounds of fine stoned raisins, 
two of beef kidney~suet, two pounds and a half of currants well 
cleaned and dried, two of good apples, two and a half of fine 
Lisbon sugar, from half to a whole pound of candied peel 
according to the taste, the grated 4 of two large lemons, and 
two more boiled quite tender, and chopped up entirely, with the 
exception of the pips, two small nutmegs, half an ounce of salt, 
a large teaspoonful of pounded mace, rather more of ginger in 
powder, half a pint of brandy, and as much good sherry or 
Madeira. Mince these ingredients separately, and mix the 
others all well before the brandy and the wine are added; press 
the whole into a jar or jars, and keep it closely covered. It 
should be stored for a few days before it is used, and will remain 
good for many weeks. Some persons like a slight flavouring of 
' cloves in addition to the other spices; others add the juice of 
two or three lemons, and a larger quantity of brandy. The 
inside of a tender and well-roasted sirloin of beef will answer 
quite as well as the tongue. . 

Of a fresh-boiled ox-tongue, or inside of roasted sirloin, 1 1b.; 
stoned raisins and minced apples, each 2 lbs.; currants and fine 
Lisbon sugar, each 2} lbs.; candied orange, lemon or citron 
rind, 8 to 16 ozs.; boiled lemons, 2 large; rinds of two others, 
grated; salt, } 0z.; nutmegs, 2 small; pounded mace, 1 large 
teaspoonful, and rather more of ginger ; good sherry or Madeira, 
4 pint ; brandy, } pint. 

Obs.—The lemons will be sufficiently boiled in from one hour 
to one and a quarter. 


SUPERLATIVE MINCEMEAT. 


Take four large lemons, with their weight of golden pippins 
pared and cored, of jar-raisins, currants, candied citron and 
orange-rind, and the finest suet, and a fourth part more of 
pounded sugar. Boil the lemons tender, chop them small, but 
be careful first to extract all the pips; add them to the other 
ingredients, after all have been prepared with great nicety, and 
mix the whole wed/ with from three to four glasses of good 
brandy. Avpportion ‘salt and spice by the preceding receipt. 
We think that the weight of one lemon, in meat, improves this 
mixture ; or, in lieu of it, a small quantity of crushed macaroons 
added just before it is baked. . 
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MINCE PIES. (ENTREMETS.) 


Butter some tin pattypans well, and line them evenly with 
- fine puff paste rolled thin; fill them with mincemeat, moisten the 
edges of the covers, which should be nearly a quarter of an inch 
thick, close the pies carefully, trim off the superfluous paste, 
make a small aperture in the centre of the crust with a fork or 
the point of a knife, ice the pies with cold water and sifted 
sugar (see page 335), or not, at pleasure, and bake them half an 
hour in a well-heated but not fierce oven: lay a paper over them 
when they are‘partially done, should they appear likely to take 
too much colour. 
avhour. Ly 


MINCE PIES ROYAL. (ENTREMETS.) 


Add to half a pound of good mincemeat an ounce and a half 
of pounded sugar, the grated rind and the strained juice of a 
large lemon, one ounce of clarified butter, and the yolks of four 
eggs; beat these well together, and half fill, or rather more, 
with the mixture, some pattypans lined. with fine paste; put 
them into a moderate oven, and when the insides are just set, 
ice them thickly with the whites of the eggs beaten to snow, 
and mixed quickly at the moment with four heaped table- 
spoonsful of pounded sugar; set them immediately into the 
oven again, and bake them of a fine light brown. 

Mincemeat, } lb. ; sugar, 14 oz. ; rind and juice, 1 large lemon; 
butter, 1 0z.; yolks, 4 eggs. Icing: whites, 4 eggs; sugar, 4 
tablespoonsful. 


THE MONITOR’S TART, OR TOURTE A LA JUDD. 


Put into a German enamelled stewpan, or into a delicately 
clean saucepan, three quarters of a pound of well-flavoured 
apples, weighed after they are pared and cored; add to them 
from three to four ounces of pounded sugar, an ounce and a 
half of fresh butter, cut small, and half a teaspoonful of pounded 
cinnamon, or the lightly grated rind of a small lemon. Let 
them stand over, or by the side of a gentle fire until they 
begin to soften, and toss them now and then to mingle the whole 
well, but do not stir them with a spoon ; they should all remain 
unbroken and rather firm. Turn them into a dish, and let 
_ them become cold. Divide three quarters of a pound of good 
light crust into two equal portions; roll out one quite thin and 
round, flour an oven-leaf and lay it on, as the tart cannot so 
well be moved after it is made; place the apples upon it inthe © 
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form of a dome, but leave a clear space of an inch or more 
round the edge; moisten this with white of egg, and press the 
remaining half of the paste (which should be rolled out to the 
same size, and laid carefully over the apples) closely upon it: 
they should be well secured, that the syrup from the fruit may 
not burst through. Whisk the white of an egg to a froth, 
brush it over the tart with a small bunch of feathers, sift sugar 
thickly over, and then strew upon it some almonds blanched. 
and roughly chopped; bake the tart in a moderate oven from 
thirty-five to forty-five minutes. It may be filled with peaches, 
or apricots, half stewed, like the apples, or with cherries merely 
rolled in fine sugar; or with the pastry cream of page 361. 

Light paste, } to ¢ lb.; apples, 12 ozs.; butter, 1} oz. ; sugar, 
4 ozs.; glazing of egg and sugar; almonds, } 02: 35 to 45 
minutes. i 


PUDDING PIES. (ENTREMETS.) 


This form of pastry (or its name at least) is, we believe, 
peculiar to the county of Kent, where it is made in abundance, 
and eaten by all classes of people during Lent. Boil for fifteen’ 
minutes three ounces of ground rice* in a pint and a half of new 
milk, and when taken from the fire stir into it three ounces of 
butter and four of sugar; add to these six well-beaten eggs, a 
grain or two of salt, and a flavouring of nutmeg or lemon-rind 
at pleasure. When the mixture is nearly cold, line some large 
pattypans or some saucers with thin puff paste, fill them with it 
three parts full, strew the tops thickly with currants which have 
been cleaned and dried, and bake the pudding-pies from fifteen 
to twenty minutes in a gentle oven. 

Milk, 1} pint; ground rice, 3 ozs.: 15 minutes. Butter, 3 
ozs.; sugar, + lb.; nutmeg or lemon-rind; eggs, 6; currants, 
4 to 6 ozs.: 15 to 20 minutes. 

PUDDING-PIES. 
(A commoner kind.) 

One quart of new milk, five ounces of ground rice, butter,. 

one ounce and a half (or more), four ounces of sugar, half a 


small nutmeg grated, a pinch of salt, four large eggs, and three 
ounces of currants. 


COCOA-NUT CHEESE-CAKES. (ENTREMETS.) 
(Jamaica Receipt.) 
Break carefully the shell of the nut; that the liquid it con- — 


* Or rice-fiour. 
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tains may not escape.* Take out the kernel, wash it in cold 
water, pare thinly off the dark skin, and grate the nut on a 
delicately clean bread-grater ; put it, with its weight of pounded 
sugar, and its own milk, if not sour, or if it be, a couple of 
‘spoonsful or rather more of water, into a silver or block-tin 
saucepan, or a very small copper stewpan perfectly tinned, and 
keep it gently stirred over a quite clear fire until it is tender: 
it will sometimes require an hour’s stewing to make it so. 
When a little cooled, add to the nut, and beat well with it, 
some eggs properly whisked and strained, and the grated rind 
of halfa lemon. Line some pattypans with fine paste, put in 
the mixture, and bake the cheese-cakes fiom thirteen to fifteen 
minutes. 

Grated cocoa-nut, 6 ozs.; sugar, 6 ozs.; the milk of the nut, 
or of water, 2 large tablespoonsful: 4 to 1 hour. Eggs, 5; 
lemon-rind, 4 of 1: 13 to 15 minutes. 

Obs.—We have found the cheese-cakes made with these pro- 
portions very excellent indeed, but should the mixture be con- 
sidered too sweet, another egg or two can be added, and a little 
brandy also. 


LEMON CHEESE-CAKES. (ENTREMETS.) 
(Christ-Church-College Receipt.) 


Rasp the rind of a large lemon with four ounces of fine sugar, 
then crush, and mix it with the yolks of three eggs, and half 
the quantity of whites, well whisked; beat these together tho- 
roughly; add to them four tablespoonsful of cream, a quarter 
of a pound of oiled butter, the strained juice of the lemon,— 
which must be stirred quickly in by degrees,—and a little 
orange-flower brandy. Line some pattypans with thin puff- 
paste, half fill them with the mixture, and bake them thirty 
minutes in a moderate oven. 

Sugar, 4 ozs.; rind and juice, 1 large lemon; butter, 4 ozs.; 
cream, 4 tablespoonsful; orange-flower brandy, 1 tablespoonful: 
bake 4 hour. 


COMMON LEMON TARTLETS. 


Beat four eggs until they are exceedingly light, add to them 
gradually four ounces of pounded sugar, and whisk these to- 
gether for five minutes; strew lightly in, if it be at hand, a 
dessertspoonful of potato-flour, if not, of common flour well 


* This, as we have elsewhere stated, is best secured by boring the shell before it 
is broken, 
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dried and sifted ;* then throw into the mixture by slow degrees, 
three ounces of good butter, which should be dissolved, but 
only just luke-warm ; beat the whole well, then stir briskly in, 
the strained juice and the grated rind of one lemon and a half. 
. Line some pattypans with fine puff-paste rolled very thin, 
fill them two thirds full, and bake the tartlets about twenty 
minutes, in a moderate oven. 
Eggs, 4; sugar, 4 ozs.; potato-flour, or common flour, 1 
dessertspoonful; butter, 3 ozs.; juice and rind of 1 full-sized 
lemon: baked 15 to 20 minutes. 


MADAME WERNER’S ROSENVIK CHEESE-CAKES. 


Blanch and pound to the finest possible paste, four ounces of 
fine fresh Jordan almonds, with a few drops of lemon-juice or 
water, then mix with them, very gradually indeed, six fresh, 
and thoroughly well-whisked eggs; throw in by degrees twelve 
ounces of pounded sugar, and beat the mixture without. inter- 
mission all the time; add then the finely grated rinds of four 
small, or of three large lemons, and afterwards, by very slow 
degrees, the strained juice of all. When these ingredients are 
. perfectly blended, pour to them in small portions, four ounces 
of just liquefied butter (six of clarified if exceedingly rich cheese- 
cakes are wished for), and again whisk the mixture lightly for 
several minutes; thicken it over the fire like boiled custard, 
and either put it into small pans or jars for storing, ¢ or 


fill with it, one third full, some pattypans lined with the - 


finest paste; place lightly on it a layer of apricot, orange, or 
lemon-marmalade, and on this pour as much more of the mix- 
ture. Bake the cheese-cakes from fifteen to twenty minutes 
in a moderate oven. ‘hey are very good without the layer of 
preserve. 

Jordan almonds, 4 ozs.; eggs, 6; sugar, 12 ozs.; rinds and 
strained juice of 4 small, or of 3 quite large lemons; butter, 4 
ozs. (6 for rich cheese-cakes) ; layers of preserve. Baked 15 to 
20 minutes, moderate oven. 


CREME PATISSIERE, OR PASTRY CREAM. 


To one ounce of fine flour add, very gradually, the beaten 
yolks of three fresh eggs; stir to them briskly, and in small 


* A few ratifias, or three or four macaroons rolled to powder, or a stale sponge 
or Naples biscuit or two, reduced to the finest crumbs, may be substituted for 
either of these : more lemon, too, can be added to the taste. 

+ This preparation will make excellent fanchonettes, or pastry-sandwiches. It 
will not curdle if gently boiled for two or three minutes (and stirred without 
ceasing), and it may be long kept afterwards. 
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portions at first, three quarters of a pint of boiling cream, or of 
cream and new milk mixed; then turn the whole into a clean 
stewpan, and stir it over a very gentle fire until it is quite thick, 
take it off, and stir it well up and round; replace it over the 
fire, and let it just simmer from six to eight minutes; pour it 
- into a basin, and add to it immediately a couple of ounces of 
pounded sugar, one and a half of fresh butter, cut small, or 
clarified, and a spoonful of the store mixture of page 139, or a 
little sugar which has been rubbed on the rind of a lemon. 
The cream is rich enough for common use without further 
. addition; but an ounce and a half of ratifias, crushed almost to 
powder with a paste roller improves it much, and they should be 
mixed with it for the receipt which follows. 

Flour, 1 0z.; yolks of eggs, 3; boiling cream, or milk and 
cream mixed, 3 pint: just simmered, 6 to 8 minutes. Butter, 
1} 0z.; sugar, 2 ozs.; little store-flavouring, or rasped lemon- 
' rind; ratifias, 14 cz. 

Obs.—This is an excellent preparation, which may be used 
for tartlets, cannelons, and other forms of pastry, with extremely 
good effect. 


x 


SMALL VOLS-AU-VENTS, A LA HOWITT. (ENTREMETS.) 

Make some small vols-au-vents by the directions of page 351, 
either in the usual way, or with the rings of paste placed upon 
the rounds. Ice the edges as soon as they are taxen from the 
oven, by sifting fine sugar thickly on them, and then holding a 
salamander or heated shovel over them, until it melts and forms 
a sort of pale barley-sugar glaze. Have ready, and quite hot, 
some créme patissiére, made as above; fill the vols-au-vents with 
it, and send them to table instantly. 


PASTRY SANDWICHES. i 


Divide equally in two, and roll off square and as thin as 
possible, some rich puff crust ;* lay one half on a buttered tin, 
or copper oven-leaf, and spread it lightly with fine currant, 
strawberry, or raspberry jelly ; lay the remaining half closely 
over, pressing ita little with the rolling pin after the edges are 
well cemented together ; then mark it into divisions, and bake 
it from fifteen to twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 


LEMON SANDWICHES. 

Substitute for preserve, in the preceding receipt, the lemon 
cheese-cake mixture of page 361, with or without, the almonds 
in it. 

* Almond paste is sometimes substituted for this. 
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FANCHONNETTES. (ENTREMETS.) 


Roll out very thin and square some fine puff paste, lay it on a 
tin or copper oven-leaf, and cover it equally to within something 
less than an inch of the edge with peach or apricot jam; roll a 
second bit of paste to the same size, and lay it carefully over 
the other, having first moistened the edges with beaten egg, or 
water; press them together securely, that the preserve may not 
escape; pass a paste brush or small bunch of feathers dipped in 
water over the top, sift sugar thickly on it, then with the back 
of a knife, mark the paste into divisions of uniform size, bake it 
in a well-heated but not fierce oven for twenty minutes, or 
’ rather more, and cut it while it is still hot, where it is marked. 
The fanchonnettes should be about three inches in length 
and two in width. In order to lay the second crust over the 
preserve without disturbing it, wind it lightly round the paste- 
roller, and in untwisting it, let it fall gently over the other 
part. 

This is not the form of pasty called by the French fan- 
chonneites. ; 

Fine puff paste, 1 lb.; apricot or peach jam, 4 to 6 ozs.: 
baked 20 to 25 minutes. 


CURRANT-JELLY TARTLETS, OR CUSTARDS. | 


Put four tablespoonsful of the best currant-jelly into a basin, 
and stir to it gradually twelve spoonsful of beaten egg; if the 
preserve be rich and sweet, no sugar will be required. Line 
some pans with paste rolled very thin, fill them with the cus- 
.. tard, and bake them about ten minutes.* 


RAMEKINS A L'UDE, OR SEFTON FANCIES. 


Roll out, rather thin, from six to eight ounces of fine cream- 
crust, or feuzlletage (see page 335); take nearly or quite half 
its weight of grated Parmesan, or something less of dry white 
English cheese; sprinkle it equally over the paste, fold it 
together, roll it out very lightly twice, and continue thus until 
the cheese and crust are well mixed. Cut the ramekins with a 
small paste-cutter ; wash them with yolk of egg mixed with a 
little milk, and bake them about fifteen minutes. Serve them 
very hot. — 

Cream-crust, or feuilletage, 6 ozs.; Parmesan, 3 ozs.; or 
English cheese, 2} ozs.: 15 minutes. 


* Strawberry or raspberry jelly will answer admirably for these. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


BOILED PUDDINGS, 


Ingoldsby Christmas pudding. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


Axx the ingredients for puddings should be fresh and of good 
quality. It is a false economy to use for them such as have 
been too long stored, as the slightest degree of mustiness or 
taint in any one of the articles of which they are composed 
will spoil all that are combined with it. Eggs should always 
be broken separately into a cup before they are thrown together 
in the same basin, as a single very bad one will occasion the 
loss of many when this precaution is neglected. ‘They should 
also be cleared from the specks with scrupulous attention, 
either. with the point of a small three pronged fork, while they 
are in the cup, or by straining the whole through a fine hair- 
sieve after they are beaten. The perfect sweetness of suet and - 
milk should be especially attended to, before they are mixed 
into a pudding, as nothing can be more offensive than the first 
when it is over-kept, nor worse in its effect than the curdling 
of the milk, which is the certain result of its being ever so 
slightly soured. 

Currants should be cleaned, and raisins stoned with exceed- 
ing care; almonds and spices very finely pounded, and the 
rinds of oranges or lemons rasped or grated lightly off, that the 
bitter part of the skin may be avoided, when they are used for 
this, or for any other class of dishes; if pared, they should be 
cut as thin as possible. 

Custard puddings, to have a good appearance, must be s¢m- 
mered only, but without ceasing; for if boiled in a quick and 
careless manner, the surface, instead of being smooth and 
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velvety, will be full of holes, or honey-combed, as it is called, 
and the whey will flow from it and mingle with the sauce. A 
thickly-buttered sheet of writing-paper should be laid between 
the custard mixture and the cloth, before it is tied over, or the 
lid of the mould is closed upon it; and the mould itself, or the 
basin in which it is boiled, and which should always be quite 
full, must likewise be well buttered; and after it is lifted 
from the water the pudding should be left in it for quite five 
minutes before it is dished, to prevent its breaking or spreading 
about. 

Batter is. much lighter when boiled in a cloth, and al- 
lowed full room to swell, than when confined in a mould: 
it should be well beaten the instant before it is poured into 
it,‘and put into the water immediately after it is securely 
tied. The cloth should be moist and thickly floured, and the 
pudding should be sent to table as expeditiously as possible 
after it 1s done, as it will quickly become heavy. © This applies 
equally to all puddings made with paste, which are rendered 
uneatable by any delay in serving them after they are ready : 
they should be opened a little at the top as soon’ as they are 
taken from the boiler or stewpan. 

Plum-puddings, which it is now customary to boil in moulds, 
are both lighter and less dry, when closely tied in stout cloths 
well buttered and floured, especially when they are made in 
part with bread ; but when this is done, care should be taken 
not to allow them to burn to the bottom of the pan in which 
they are cooked ; and it is a good plan to lay a plate or dish 
under them, by way of precaution against this mischance: it 

~ will not then so much matter whether they be kept floating 
or not. It is thought better to mix these entirely (except the 
liquid portion of them) the day before they are boiled, and it 
is perhaps an advantage when they are of large size to do SO, 
but it is not really necessary for small or common ones. 

A very little salt improves all sweet puddings, by taking off 
the insipidity, and bringing out the full flavour of the other 
ingredients, but its presence should not be inthe slightest degree 

erceptible. When brandy, wine, or lemon-juice is added to them 
it should be stirred in briskly, and by degrees, quite at last, as it 
would be likely otherwise to curdle the milk or eggs. 

Many persons prefer their puddings steamed ; but when this 
is not done, they should be dropped into plenty of boiling water, 
and be kept well covered with it until they are ready to serve; 
and the boiling should never be allowed to cease for an instant, 
for they soon become heavy if it be interrupted. 
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Pudding and dumpling cloths should not only be laid into 
plenty of water as soon as they are taken off, and washed after- 
wards, a8 we shall direct, but it is essential to their perfect sweet- 
ness that they should be well and quickly dried (in the open air 
if possible), then folded and kept in a clean drawer. We have 
known them left wet by a careless servant, until when brought 
forward for use, they were as offensive almost as meat that had 
been too long kept. To prevent their ever imparting an. 
unpleasant flavour when used, they should be washed in a ley 
made as follows; but when from any circumstance this cannot 
be done, and soap is used for them, they should be rinsed, and 
soaked in abundance of water, which should be changed several 
times. 


A LIE, OR LEY, FOR WASHING PUDDING-CLOTHS. 


To a pint of wood ashes pour three quarts of boiling water, 
and either wash the cloths in the mixture without straining it, or 
give them two or three minutes boil in it first, then let the whole 
cool together ; wash the cloths perfectly clean, and rinse them 
in abundance of water, changing it several times: this both takes 
the grease off, and renders them very sweet. ‘Two ounces of 
soda dissolved in a gallon of water will answer almost as well, 
provided the rinsing afterwards be carefully attended to. 


TO CLEAN CURRANTS FOR PUDDINGS OR CAKES. 


Put them into a cullender, strew a handful of flour over them, 
and rub them with the hands to separate the lumps, and to detach 
the stalks; work them round in the cullender, and shake it well, 
when the small stalks and stones will fall through it. Next 
pour plenty of cold water over the currants, drain, and spread 
them on a soft cloth, press it over them to absorb the moisture, 
and then lay them on a very clean oven-tin, or a large dish, and 
dry them very gradually (or they will become hard), either in a 
cool oven, or before the fire, taking care in the latter case that 
they are not placed sufficiently near it for the ashes to fall 
amongst them. When they are perfectly dry, clear them 
entirely from the remaining stalks, and from every stone that 
may be amongst them. The best mode of detecting these is to 
lay the fruit at the far end of a large white dish, or sheet of 
paper, and to pass it lightly, and in very small portions, 
with the fingers, towards oneself, examining it closely as this 
is done. ‘ 

TO MIX BATTER FOR PUDDINGS. 
. Put the flour and salt into a bowl, and stir them together; — 
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_ whisk the eggs thoroughly, strain them through a fine hair-sieve, 
and add them very gradually to the flour; for if too much 
liquid be poured to it at once it will be full of lumps, and it is 
easy, with care, to keep the batter perfectly smooth. Beat it 
well, and lightly with the back of a strong wooden spoon, and 
after the eggs are added thin it with milk toa proper consis- 
tency. ‘he whites of the eggs beaten separately to a solid froth, 
and stirred gently into the mixture the instant before it is tied 
up for boiling, or before it is put into the oven to be baked, will 
render it remarkably light. When fruit is added to the batter, 
it must be made thicker than when it is served plain, or it will 
sink to the bottom of the pudding. Batter should never stick 
to the knife when it is sent to table; it will do this both when a 
sufficient number of eggs are not mixed with it, and when it is 
not enough cooked. About four eggs to the half pound of flour 
will make it firm enough to cut smoothly. 


SUET-CRUST, FOR MEAT OR FRUIT PUDDINGS. 


Clear off the skin from some fresh beef kidney-suet, and with 
a sharp knife slice it thin, free it entirely from fibre, and mince 
it very fine: six ounces thus prepared will be found quite suffi- 
cient for a pound of flour. Mix them well together, add half a 
teaspoonful of salt for meat puddings, and a third as much for 
fruit ones, and sufficient cold water to make the whole into a 
very firm paste; work it smooth, and roll it out of equal thick- 
ness when it is used. The weight of suet should be taken after 
it is minced. This crust is so much lighter,\ and more whole- 
some than that which is made with butter, that we cannot refrain 
from recommending it in preference to our readers. Some cooks 
merely slice the suet in thin shavings, mix it with the flour, and 
beat the crust with a paste roller, until the flour and suet are 
perfectly incorporated. 

Flour, 2 lbs.; suet, 12 ozs.; salt, 1 teaspoonful; water, 1 
pint. ; 

BUTTER CRUST FOR PUDDINGS. 


When suet is disliked for crust, butter must supply its place, 
but there must be no intermixture of lard in paste which is to be 
boiled. Hight ounces to the pound of flour will render-it suffi- 
ciently rich for most eaters, and less will generally be preferred; 
rich crust of this kind being more indigestible by far than that 
which is baked. The butter may be lightly broken into the 
flour before the water is added, or it may be laid on, and rolled 
into the paste as for puff-crust. A small portion of salt must 
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be added to it always, and for a meat pudding the same propor- 
tion as directed in the preceding receipt. For kitchen, or for 
quite common family puddings, butter and clarified dripping are 
used sometimes in equal proportions. From three to four 
oe of each will be sufficient for the pound and quarter of 

our. 

Flour, 1 1b.; butter, 8 ozs.; salt, for fruit puddings, 3 salt- 
spoonful; for meat puddings, } teaspoonful. 


BEEF-STEAK, OR JOHN BULL’S PUDDING. 


This, and all other meat puddings are more conveniently made 
in deep pans or basins having a thick rim, below which the 
cloths can be tied without the hazard of their slipping off; and 
as the puddings should by no means be turned out before they 
are sent to tabie, a basin or pan to match the dinner-service, at 
least in colour, is desirable.* Roll out a suet crust to half an 
inch in thickness, line evenly with it a quart, or any other sized 
basin that may be preferred, and raise the crust from an inch and 
a half to two inches above the edge. Fill it with layers of well- 
kept rump-steak, neatly trimmed, and seasoned with salt and 
pepper, or cayenne; pour in some cold water to make the gravy ; 


’ roll out the cover, moisten the edge, as well as that of the ~ 


pudding; draw and press them together carefully, fold them 
over, shake out a cloth which has been dipped into hot water, 
wrung out, and well floured; tie it over the pudding, gather 
the corners together, tie them over the top of the pudding, put 
it into plenty of fast boiling water, and let it remain in from 
three to five hours, according to its size. The instant it is lifted 
out, stick a fork quite through the middle of the crust to pre- 
vent its bursting; remove thescloth quickly, and cut a small 
round or square in the top to allow the steam to escape, and serve 
the pudding immediately. Though not considered very admis- 
sible to an elegantly served table, this is a favourite dish with 
many persons, and it is said to be in great esteem with Sussex 
sportsmen, for whom it is often provided in preference to fare 
which requires greater exactness in the time of cooking; as an 
additional hour’s boiling, or even more, will have little effect on 


* It is now customary in many families to have both meat and fruit puddings 
boiled, and served in pie or tart-dishes. They are lined entirely with very thin 
crust, or merely rimmed with it, according to taste; then filled, closed, and 
cooked in the usual manner. The plan is a good and convenient one, where the 
light upper-crust is preferred to the heavy and sodden part which is under the 
meat. In Kent and Sussex, shallow pans, in form somewhat resembling a large 
deep saucer, are sold expressly for boiling nieat puddings. 
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a large pudding of this kind, beyond reducing the quantity of 
gravy, and rendering it very thick. 

Some cooks flour the meat slightly before it is laid into the 
crust, but we do not think it an improvement: where fat is 
liked, a portion may be added with the lean, but all skin and 
sinew should be carefully rejected. Beat the steak with a paste 
rolier, should it not appear to be perfectly tender, and divide 
it into portions about the size of two fingers. Two or three 
dozens of oysters, bearded and washed free from grit in their 
own liquor (which should afterwards be strained and poured 
into the pudding), may be intermingled with the meat. 

A true epicurean receipt for this dish directs the crust to be 
made with veal-kidney suet, and filled with alternate layers of 
the inside of the sirlovn, sliced and seasoned, and of fine plump 
native oysters, intermixed with an occasional small slice of the 
veal fat. 

SMALL BEEF-STEAK PUDDING. 


Make into a very firm, smooth paste, one pound of flour, six 
ounces of beef-suet, finely minced, half a teaspoonful of salt, and 
half a pint of cold water. Line with this a basin which holds a 
pint and a half. Season a pound of tender steak, free from bone 
and. skin, with half an ounce of salt and half a teaspoonful 
of pepper well mixed together; lay it in the crust, pour in a 
quarter-pint of water, roll out the cover, close the pudding care- 
fully, tie a floured cloth over, and boil it three hours and a half. 
We give this receipt in addition to the preceding one, as an 
exact guide for the proportions of meat-puddings in general. 

Flour, 1 lb. ; suet, 6 ozs.; salt, § teaspoonful ; water, 4 pint; 
rump-steak, 1 lb.; salt, 5 oz.; pepper, 4 teaspoonful ; water, 4 
pint: 31 hours. 


RUTH PINCH’S BEEF-STEAK PUDDING. 


To make Ruth Pinch’s eelebrated pudding. (known also as 
beef-steak pudding a la Dickens), substitute six ounces of butter 
for the suet in this receipt, and moisten the paste with the well- 
beaten yolks of four eggs, or with three whole ones, mixed with 
a little water ; butter the basin very thickly before the crust is 
ldid in, as the pudding is to be turned out of it for table. In 
all else proceed exactly as above. 


SUPERLATIVE BEEF-PUDDING. 


Take a fine woodcock that is ready for the spit, and put it 
into the middle of a large beef-pudding, laying the meat under, 
BB 
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over, and round it; finish it as usual, and boil it four hours or 
more: the fine flavour of the bird will pervade the whole con- 
tents of the pudding. ~ 


MUTTON PUDDING. 


Mutton freed perfectly from fat, and mixed with two or thrée 
sliced kidneys, makes an excellent pudding. - The meat may be 
sprinkled with fine herbs as it is laid into the crust. This will 
require rather less boiling than the preceding puddings, but it 
is made in precisely the same way. 


PARTRIDGE PUDDING. 


Skin a couple of well-kept partridges and cut them down into 
~joints ; line a deep basin with suet crust, observing the directions 
given in the preceding receipts ; lay in the birds, which should 
be rather highly seasoned with pepper or cayenne, and mode- 
rately with salt ; pour in water for the gravy, close the pudding 
with care, and boil it from three hours to three and a half. 
The true flavour of the game is admirably preserved by this 
mode of cooking. When mushrooms are plentiful, put a layer 
of buttons, or small flaps, cleaned as for pickling, alternately 
with a layer of partridge, in filling the pudding, which will 
then be most excellent eating : the crust may be left untouched, 
and merely emptied of its contents, where it is objected to; or 
its place may be supplied with a richer one made of butter. A 
seasoning of pounded mace or nutmeg can be used at discretion. 
Puddings of veal, chickens, and young rabbits, may all be made 
by this receipt, or with the addition of oysters, which we have 
already noticed. 


COMMON BATTER PUDDING. 


Beat four egos thoroughly, mix with them half a pint of 
milk, and pass them through a sieve, add them by degrees to 
half a pound of flour, and when the batter is perfectly smooth, 
thin it with another half pint of milk. Shake out a wet pud- 
ding cloth, fiour it well, pour the batter. in, leave it room to 
swell, tie it securely, and put it immediately into plenty of fast- 
boiling water. An hour and ten minutes will boil it. Send it 
to table the instant it is dished, with wine sauce, a hot compote 
of fruit, or raspberry vinegar : this last makes a delicious pudding 
sauce. Unless the liquid be added very gradually to the flour, 
and the mixture be well stirred and beaten as eaca portion is 
poured to it, the batter will not be smooth: to render it very 
light, a portion of the whites of the eggs, or the whole of them, 
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should be whisked to a froth and stirred into it just before it is 
put into the cloth. | 

Flour, 3 lb.; eggs, 4; salt, 2 teaspoonful; milk, 1 pint: 1 hour 
and 10 minutes. 

Obs.—Modern taste is in favour of puddings boiled in moulds, 
but, as we have already stated, they are seldom or ever so light 
as those which are tied in cloths only. Where appearance is the 
first consideration, we would recommend the use of the moulds, 
of course. 


ANOTHER BATTER PUDDING. 


Mix the yolks of three eggs smoothly with three heaped 
tablespoonsful of flour, thin the batter-with new milk until it is 
of the consistency of cream, whisk the whites of eggs apart, stir 
them into the batter, and boil the pudding in a floured cloth or 
buttered basin for an hour. Before it is served, cut the top 
quickly into large dice, half through the pudding, pour over it 
a small jarful of fine currant, raspberry, or strawberry jelly, and 
send it to table without delay. 

Flour, 3 tablespoonsful; eggs, 3; salt, } teaspoonful; milk, 
from 4 to a whole pint: 1 hour. 

Cbs.—¥or a very large pudding, double the quantity of in- 
gredients and the time of boiling will be required. 


BLACK-CAP PUDDING. 

Make a good light thin batter, and just before it is poured 
into the cloth stir to it half a pound of currants, well cleaned 
and dried ; these will sink to the lower part of the pudding and 
blacken the surface. Boil it the usual time, and dish it with the 
dark side uppermost; send very sweet sauce to table with it. 
Some cooks butter a mould thickly, strew in the currants, and 
pour the batter on them, which produces the same appearance 
as when the ingredients are tied in a cloth. 


BATTER FRUIT PUDDING. 


Butter thickly a basin which holds a pint and a half, and fill 
it nearly to the brim with good boiling apples pared, cored, and 
quartered; pour over them a batter made with four table- 
spoonsful of flour, two large or three small eggs, and half a pint 
of milk. Tie a buttered and floured cloth over the basin, which 
ought to be quite full, and boil the pudding for an hour and a 
quarter. Turn it into a hot dish when done, and strew sugar 
thickly over it: this, if added to the batter at first renders it | 
heavy. Morella cherries make a very superior pudding of this 
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kind; and green gooseberries, damsons, and various other fruits, 
answer for it extremely well: the time of boiling it must be 
varied according to their quality and its size. 

For a pint and half mould or basin filled to the brim with 
apples or other fruit; flour, 4 tablespoonsful; eggs, 2 large or 3 
small; milk, } pint: 13 hour. 

Obs.—Apples cored, halved, and mixed with a good batter, 
make an excellent baked pudding, as well as red currants, 
cherries, and plums of different sorts. 


KENTISH SUET PUDDING. 


To a pound and a quarter of flour add half a pound of finely 
minced beef-suet,* half a teaspoonful of salt, and a quarter one 
of pepper ; mix these into a smooth paste, with one well-beaten 
egg, and a little cold milk or water; make it into the shape of 
a paste-roller, fold a floured cloth round it, tie the ends tightly, 
and boil it for a couple of hours. In Kent this pudding is 
usually sent to table with boiled beef, and is sometimes cooked 
with it also. It is very good sliced and broiled, or browned in 

a Dutch oven, after having become quite cold. 
_ Flour, 1} 1b.; suet, 3 1b.; salt, 3 teaspoonful; half as much 
pepper; 1 egg; little milk or water: boiled 2 hours. 


ANOTHER SUET PUDDING. 


Make into a somewhat lithe, but smooth paste, half a pound 
of fine stale bread-crumbs, three quarters of a pound of flour, 
from ten to twelve ounces of beef-suet, chopped extremely 
small, a large half-teaspoonful of salt, and rather less\of pepper, 
with two eggs and a little milk. Boil it two hours and a 
quarter. 

A CHEAP SUET PUDDING. 


With a pound of flour mix well an equal weight of good 
potatoes boiled and grated (or prepared by Captain Kater’s 
receipt, page 302), a quarter pound of suet, and a small tea- 
spoonful of salt. Make these into a stiff batter, with milk, and 
boil the pudding one hour in a well-floured cloth. 


APPLE, CURRANT, CHERRY, OR OTHER FRESH FRUIT PUDDING. 


Make a paste as for a beef-steak pudding, either with suet or 
butter ; lay into a basin a well-floured cloth, which has been 
* A very common fault with bad and careless cooks is, that of using for paste 


and puddings suet coarsely chopped, which is, to many eaters, distasteful to the 
last degree. 
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dipped into hot water, wrung dry, and shaken out; roll the 
paste thin, press it evenly into the basin upon the cloth, fill it 
with apples, pared, cored, and quartered, or with any other 
fruit ;- put on the cover, taking care to moisten the edges of the 
paste, to press them well together, and fold them over; gather 
up the ends of the cloth, and tie it firmly close to the pudding, 
which should then be dropped into-plenty of fast boiling water. 
When it is done, lift it out by twisting a strong fork into the 
corner of the cloth, turn it gently into the dish in which it is to 
be served, and cut immediately a small round or square from 
the top, or the pudding will quickly become heavy; send it to 
table without the slightest delay, accompanied by pounded, and 
hy good Lisbon sugar, as many persons prefer the latter, from 
its imparting a more mellowed flavour to the fruit. A small 
slice of fresh butter, and some finely grated nutmeg, are usually 
considered improvements to an apple pudding; the juice, and 
the grated rind of a lemon may be added with good effect, when 
the fruit is laid into the crust, especially in spring, when the 
apples generally will have become insipid in their flavour. 
When puddings are preferred boiled in moulds or basins, these 
must be thickly buttered before the paste is laid into them, and 
the puddings must be turned from them gently, that they may 
not burst. 

Currant, gooseberry, or cherry pudding, 1 to 13 hour. 
Greengage, damson, mussel, or other plum, 1 to 1} hour. 
Apple pudding, from 1 to 2 hours, according to its size, and 
the time of year. 

_ Obs.—If made of codlings, an apple pudding will require 
only so much boiling as may be needed for the crust. 


A COMMON APPLE PUDDING. 


Make a light crust with one pound of flour, and six ounces of 
very finely minced beef-suet, roll it thin, and fill it with one 
pound and a quarter of good boiling apples; add the grated rind 
and strained juice of a small lemon, tie it in a cloth, and boil it 
one hour and twenty minutes before Christmas, and from 
twenty to thirty minutes longer after Christmas. A small slice 
of fresh butter, stirred into it when it is sweetened will, to many 
tastes, be an acceptable addition; grated nutmeg, or a little 
cinnamon in fine powder, may be substituted for the lemon-rind 
when either is preferred. ‘To convert this into a richer pudding 
use half a pound of butter for the crust, and add to the apples a 

~ spoonful or two of orange or quince marmalade. 

Crust: flour, 1 lb.; suet, 6 ozs. Fruit, pared and cored, 
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1} lb.; juice and rind of 1 small lemon (or some nutmeg or 
cinnamon in powder). ' 

Richer pudding: flour, 1 Ib.; butter, 3 1b.; in addition to 
fruit, 1 or 2 tablespoonsful of orange or quince marmalade. 


THE PUBLISHER'S PUDDING. 


This pudding can scarcely be made too rich. First blanch, 
and then beat to the smoothest possible paste, six ounces of 
fresh Jordan almonds, and a dozen bitter ones; pour very 
gradually to them, in the mortar, three quarters of a pint of 
boilmg cream; then turn them into a cloth, and wring it from 
them again with-strong expression. Heat a full half pint of it 
afresh, and pour it, as soon as it boils, upon four ounces of fine 
bread-crumbs, set a plate over, and leave them to become nearly 
cold; then mix thoroughly with them four ounces of macaroons, 
crushed tolerably small; five of finely minced beef-suet, five of 
marrow, cleared very carefully from fibre, and from the splinters 
of bone which are sometimes found in it, and shred not very 
small, two ounces of flour, six of pounded sugar, four of dried 
cherries, four of the best- Muscatel raisins, weighed after they 
are stoned, half a pound of candied citron, or of citron and 
orange-rind mixed, a quarter saltspoonful of salt, half a nutmeg, 
the yolks only of seven full-sized eggs, the grated rind of a large 
lemon, and last of all, a glass of the best Cognac brandy, which 
must be stirred briskly in by slow degrees. Pour the mixture 
into a thickly buttered mould or basin, which contains a full 
quart, fill it to the brim, lay a sheet of buttered writing-paper 
over, then a well-floured cloth, tie them securely, and boil the 
pudding for four hours and a quarter; let it stand for a couple 
of minutes before it is turned out; dish it carefully, and serve it 
with the German pudding sauce of page 126. 

_dordan almonds, 6 ozs.; bitter almonds, 12; cream, $ pint; 
bread-crumbs, 4 ozs.; cream wrung from almonds, 3 pint; 
crushed macaroons, 4 ozs.; flour, 2 ozs.; beef-suet, 5 0zs.; 
marrow, 5 ozs.; dried cherries, 4 ozs.; stoned Muscatel raisins, 
4 ozs.; pounded sugar, 6 ozs.; candied citron (or citron and 
orange-rind mixed), 3 lb.; pinch of salt; } nutmeg; grated 
rind 1 lemon; yolks of eggs, 7; best cognac, 1 wineglassful ; 
boiled in mould or basin, 43 hours. 

Obs.—This pudding, which, if well made, is very light as well 
as rich, will be sufficiently good for most tastes without the 
almonds: when they are omitted, the boiling cream must be. 
poured at once to the bread-crumbs. 


>. 
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HER MAJESTY’S PUDDING. 


Infuse in a pint of new milk half a pod of vanilla, cut into 
short lengths, and bruised; simmer them gently together for 
twenty minutes, and strain the milk through muslin to half a 
pint of cream; put these again on the fire in a clean saucepan, 
with three ounces of fine sugar, and pour them, when they boil, 
to the beaten yolks of eight very fresh eggs. Stir the mixture 
often until it is nearly or quite cold, and boil it as gently 
as possible for an hour in a well-buttered mould or basin 
that will just hold it. Let it stand for four minutes at least 
before it is turned out; dish it carefully, strew, and garnish it 
thickly with branches of preserved barberries, or send it to table 
with a rich syrup of fresh fruit, or with clear fruit-jelly, melted. 
We have had often a compote (see Sweet Dishes) of currants, 
cherries, or plums served, and greatly relished with this pudding, 
which we can recommend to our readers as an extremely 
delicate one. The flavouring may be varied with bitter almonds, 
lemon-rind, noyeau, or aught else which may be better liked 
than the vanilla. 

New milk, 1 pint; vanilla, } pod: 20 minutes. Cream, 4 
pint; sugar, 3 ozs.; yolks of eggs, 8: 1 hour. 

Obs.—The cook must be reminded that unless the eggs be 
stirred briskly as the boiling milk is gradually poured to them, 
they will be likely to curdle. A buttered paper should always 
be put over the basin before the cloth is tied on, for all custard 
puddings. 


SMALL CUSTARD PUDDING. 
(Aldeburgh White Lion Receipt.) 


Dissolve in half a pint of new milk a dessertspoonful of 
pounded sugar, and pour it to three well-beaten eggs; strain - 
the mixture into a buttered basin, which should be full ; lay a 
half sheet of buttered writing paper, and then a floured cloth 
over it, and tie them tightly on; boil the pudding gently for 
twenty-five minutes, and let it stand four or five more before it 
is turned out, that it may not spread in the dish. Serve it with 
wine sauce. 

New milk, 3 pint; sugar, 1 dessertspoonful; fresh eggs, 3: 
25 minutes. 


COMMON CUSTARD PUDDING. 


Whisk three eggs well, put them into a pint basin, and‘add to | 
them sufficient milk to fill it; then strain, flavour, and sweeten 
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it with fine sugar; boil the pudding very softly for an exact 
half hour, let it stand a few minutes, dish, and serve it with 
sugar sifted over, and sweet sauce in a tureen, or send stewed 
gooseberries, currants, or cherries to table with it. A small 
quantity of lemon-brandy, or of ratifia can be added, to give it 
flavour, when it is made, or the sugar with which it is sweetened 
may be rasped on a lemon or an orange, then crushed and 
dissolved in the milk; from an ounce and a half to two ounces 
will be sufficient for general taste. 


PRINCE ALBERT’S PUDDING. 


Beat to a cream half a pound of fresh butter,* and mix with 
it by degrees an equal weight of pounded loaf-sugar, dried and 
sifted; add to these, after they have been well beaten together, 
first the yolks, and then the whites of five fresh eggs, which 
have been thoroughly whisked apart; now strew lightly in, 
half a pound of the finest flour, dried and sifted, and last of all, 
half a pound of jar raisins, weighed after they are stoned. Put 
these ingredients, perfectly mixed, into a well-buttered mould, 
or floured cloth, and boil the pudding for three hours. Serve 
it with punch sauce. We recommend a little pounded mace, or 
the grated rind of a small lemon, to vary the flavour of this 
excellent pudding; and that when a mould is used, slices of 
candied peel should be laid rather thickly over it after it is 
buttered. : 


Fresh butter, pounded sugar, flour, stoned raisins, each 3 Ib. ; ; 
eggs, 5: 3 hours. . 


GERMAN PUDDING, AND SAUCE. 


Stew, until very tender and dry, three ounces of whole rice 
in a pint and a quarter of milk ; when a little cooled, mix with 
it three ounces of beef-suet, finely chopped, two ounces and a 
half of sugar, an ounce of candied orange or lemon-rind, six 
ounces of sultana raisins, and three large eggs well beaten, and 
strained. Boil the pudding in a buttered basin, or in a well- 
floured cloth, for two hours and a quarter, and serve it with the 
following sauce :—Dissolve an ounce and a half of sugar broken 
small in two glasses of sherry, or of any other white wine, and 
stir them, when quite hot, to the beaten yolks of three fresh 
eggs; then stir the sauce in a small saucepan held high above 
the fire until it resembles custard, but by no means allow it to 


* The ingredients may be mixed like those of the Sutherland puddings, 
page 396, with as good an effect, the raisins being thrown in last. 
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boil, or it will instantly curdle; pour it over the pudding, or, if 
referred, send it to table in a tureen. We think a full tea- 
spoonful of lemon-juice added to the wine an improvement to 
this sauce, which is excellent ; and we can recommend the pud- 
~ ding also to our readers. 

Milk, 1} pint; rice, 3 ozs.:-1 hour, or more. Suet, 3 ozs.: 
sugar, 23 ozs.; candied peel, 1 oz.; sultana raisins, 6 ozs. ; eges, 
3 large: 23 hours. Sauce: sherry, 2 glasses; sugar, 13 02.; 
yolks of eggs, 3; little lemon-juice. 

We have already, in a previous part of the volume, directed 
that the German sauce should be milled to a fine froth, and 
poured upon the pudding with which it is served : when this is 
not done, the quantity should be increased. 


A CABINET PUDDING. 


Split and stone three dozens of fine jar raisins, or take an 
equal number of dried cherries, and place either of them regu- 
larly, in a sort of pattern, in a thickly-buttered plain quart 
mould or basin ; next, slice and lay into it three penny sponge- 
cakes; add to these two ounces of ratifias, four macaroons, an 
ounce and a half of candied citron, sliced thin, the yolks of four 
eggs with the whites of three only, thoroughly whisked, mixed 
with half a pint of new milk, then strained to half a pint of 
sweet cream, and sweetened with two ounces and a half of 
pounded sugar: these ought to fill the mould exactly. Steam 
the pudding, or boil it very gently for one hour; let it stand a 
few minutes before it is dished, that it may not break; and 
serve it with good wine or brandy sauce. 

Jar raisins, or dried cherries, 3 dozens (quart mould or basin); 
sponge biscuits, 3; macaroons, 4; ratifias, 2 ozs.; candied citron, 
1; 0z.; yolks of 4 eggs, whites of 3; new milk, } pint; cream, 
} pint ; sugar, 2} ozs.: steamed, or boiled, 1 hour. 

Obs.—We have given this receipt, for which we are indebted 
to a friend, without any variation from the original, because on 
testing it we have found it very exact with regard to quantity 
and time ; but though an extremely delicate and excellent pud- 
ding, a little flavouring would, we think, improve it: a small 
portion of the milk may be omitted, and its place Supplied by 
ratifia, lemon-brandy, or aught else that is preferred. 


A VERY FINE CABINET PUDDING. 
Butter thickly a mould of the same size as for the preceding 
pudding, and ornament it tastefully with dried cherries, or if 
these are not procurable, with the finest bloom raisins opened. 
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and stoned ; lay lightly into it a quarter-pound of sponge biscuit 
cut in slices, and intermixed with an equal weight of ratifias; 
sweeten with three ounces of sugar in lumps, and flavour highly 
with vanilla, or with the thin rind of half a fine lemon, and six 
sound bitter almonds bruised (should these be preferred), three 
quarters of a pint of thin cream, or of cream and new milk 
mixed; strain and pour this hot to the well-beaten yolks of six 
eggs and the whites of two, and when the mixture is nearly 
cold, throw in gradually a wineglassful of good brandy; pour it 
gently, and by degrees, into the mould, and steam or boil the 
pudding very softly for an hour. Serve it with well made 
wine sauce. Never omit a buttered paper over any sort of 
custard-mixture; and remember that quick boiling will destroy 
the good appearance of this kind of pudding. The liquid should 
be quite cold before it is added to the cakes, or the butter on 
the mould would melt off, and the decorations with it: pre- 
served ginger, and candied citron in slices, may be used to vary 
these, and the syrup of the former may be added to give flavour 
to the other ingredients. 

Dried cherries, 3 to 4 ozs.; sponge-biscuits, 1 Ib.; ratifias, 
4 ozs.; thin cream, or cream and milk, $ pint; sugar, 3 ozs. ; 
vanilla, 4 pod (or thin rind of 3 lemon and 6 bitter almonds 
bruised) ; yolks of 6 eggs, whites of 2; brandy, 1 wineglassful 
(preserved ginger and candied citron at choice): steamed, or 
gently boiled, 1 hour. 


MISS BREMER’S PUDDING. 


Blanch, dry, and beat to the smoothest possible paste, half as 
pound of fresh Jordan almonds and five or six bitter ones, and 
moisten them as they are done with a few drops of water, or a 
little white of egg, to prevent their oiling. Add to them in very 
small portions at first, or they will be lumpy, the yolks of seven 
fresh eggs, and the whites of two well beaten; then throw in 
gradually four ounces of pounded and sifted sugar, and whisk 
the mixture thoroughly until it.looks very light ; next, strew 
in, continuing the whisking, four ounces of fine bread-crumbs, 
and the grated rind of a lemon; and last of all, add four ounces 
of just-liquid butter, which must, by no means, be heated more 
than enough to dissolve it, and which must be poured in by 
slow degrees, and beaten thoroughly to the other ingredients, 
until there is no appearance of it left. Butter thickly a pint 
and a half mould, shake fine bread-crumbs thickly and equally 
over it, half fill it very gently with the pudding-mixture, and 
place lightly upon this a layer of apricot-jam; put the re- 
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mainder of the pudding carefully upon it, lay a buttered paper 
over the mould, then close it, or should there be no cover, tie 
a cloth securely round it, and boil the pudding a full hour. 
Serve it with German, or common sweet wine sauce. 

Jordan almonds, 3 lb.; bitter ones, 5 or 6; yolks of 7 eggs, 
whites of 2; pounded sugar, 4 ozs.; bread-crumbs, 4 ozs.; 


lemon-rind, 1; butter, 4 ozs.; apricot-marmalade, 1 jarful: 
full hour. 


VERY GOOD RAISIN PUDDING. 


To three quarters of a pound of flour add four ounces of fine 
crumbs of bread, one pound of beef-suet, a pound and six ounces 
of raisins, weighed after they are stoned, a quarter-teaspoonful 
of salt, rather more of ginger, half a nutmeg, an ounce and a 
half of candied peel, and four large or five small eggs, beaten, 
strained, and mixed with a cupful of milk, or as much more as 
will make the whole of the consistency of a very thick batter. 
Pour the mixture into a well-floured cloth of close texture, 
which has previously been dipped into hot water wrung, and 
shaken out. [Boil the pudding in plenty of water for four hours 
and a half. It may be served with very sweet wine, or punch 
sauce; but if made as we have directed, will be much lighter 
than if sugar be mixed with the other ingredients before it is 
boiled; and we have found it generally preferred to a richer 
plum-pudding. 

Flour, 3 lb.; bread-crumbs, 4 ozs.; beef-suet, 1 lb.; stoned 
raisins, 1 lb. 6 ozs.; candied peel, 14 oz.; 4 nutmeg; eggs, 4 
large, or 5 small; little salt and ginger: 4} hours. 


A SUPERIOR RAISIN PUDDING. 


Grate very lightly, but quite fine, four ounces of the crumb 
of a stale loaf, and mix it with a quarter-pound of flour, twelve 
ounces of beef kidney-suet, minced small, a pound of stoned 
raisins, a little salt, half a small nutmeg, a saltspoonful of 
pounded ginger, half as much mace, four ounces of good sugar, 
two of candied citron or orange-rind, four eggs, and two or three 
spoonsful of milk or brandy. Stir, and beat these ingrédients 
thoroughly together, pour them into a thick, well-floured cloth, 
and boil the pudding for four hours. 

Bread-crumbs and flour each, 4 ozs.; suet, 12 ozs.; stoned 
raisins, 1 lb.; salt, third of saltspoonful; 4 nutmeg; ginger, 
4 teaspoonful; half as much mace; sugar, 4 ozs.; candied 
citron or orange-rind, 2 ozs.; eggs, 4; milk or brandy, 3 to 5 
tablespoonsful: 4 hours. 
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* Obs.—The remains of this pudding will answer well for the 
receipt which follows. 


a 


THE ELEGANT ECONOMIST'S PUDDING. 


Butter thickly a plain mould or basin, and line it entirely 
with slices of cold plum or raisin pudding, cut so as to join 
closely and neatly together; fill it quite with a good custard, 
lay, first a buttered paper, and then a floured cloth over it, tie 
them securely, and boil the pudding gently for an hour; let it 
stand for ten minutes after it is taken up before it is turned out 
of the mould. This is a more tasteful mode of serving the 
remains of a plum-pudding than the usual one of broiling them 
in slices, or converting them into fritters. The German sauce, 
well milled or frothed, is generally much relished with sweet 
boiled-puddings, and adds greatly to their good appearance ; 
but common wine, or punch-sauce, may be sent to table with 
the above quite as appropriately. 

Mould or basin holding 1! pint, lined with thin slices of 
plum-pudding; 2 pint new milk boiled gently 5 minutes with 
grain of salt ; 5 bitter almonds, bruised; sugar in lumps, 23 ozs. ; 
thin rind of 4 lemon, strained and mixed directly with 4 large 
well-beaten eggs; poured into mould while just warm ; boiled 
gently 1 hour. 


PUDDING A LA SCOONES. 


Take of apples finely minced, and of currants, six ounces 
each ; of suet, chopped small, sultana raisins, picked from the 
stalks, and sugar, four ounces each, with three ounces of fine 
. bread-crumbs, the grated rind, and the strained juice of a 
small lemon, three well-beaten eggs, and two spoonsful of 
brandy. Mix these ingredients perfectly, and boil the pudding 
for two hours in a buttered basin; sift sugar over it when it is 
sent to table, and serve wine or punch sauce apart. 

Minced apples and currants, each, 6 ozs.; suet, sultana 
raisins, and sugar, each, 4 ozs.; bread-crumbs, 3 ozs.; lemon, 1 ; 
egos, 3; brandy, 2 spoonsful: 2 hours. 


INGOLDSBY CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS. 


Mix very thoroughly one pound of finely-grated bread with 
the same quantity of flour, two pounds of raisins stoned, two of 
currants, two of suet minced small, one of sugar, half a pound 
of candied peel, one nutmeg, half an ounce of mixed spice, and 
the grated rinds of two lemons; mix the whole with sixteen — 
eggs well beaten and strained, and add four glasses of brandy. 
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These proportions will make three puddings of good size, each 
of which should be boiled six hours. 

Bread-crumbs, 1 lb.; flour, 1 lb.; suet, 2 lbs.; currants, 
2 lbs. ; raisins, 2 Ibs. ; sugar, 1 lb.; candied peel, 31b.; rinds of 
lemons, 2; nutmegs, 1; mixed spice, 4 0z.; salt, 4 teaspoonsful ; 
egos, 16; brandy, 4 glassesful: 6 hours. 

Obs.—A fourth part of the ingredients given above, will 
make a pudding of sufficient size for a small party: to render 
this very rich, half the flour and bread-crumbs may be omitted, 
and a few spoonsful of apricot marmalade well blended with 
the remainder of the mixture.* 


COTTAGE CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


A pound and a quarter of flour, fourteen ounces of suet, a 
pound and a quarter of stoned raisins, four ounces of currants, 
five of sugar, a quarter-pound of potatoes smoothly mashed, 
half a nutmeg, a quarter-teaspoonful of ginger, the same of salt, 
and of cloves in powder: mix these ingredients thoroughly, 
add four well-beaten eggs with a quarter-pint of milk, tie the 
pudding ina well-floured cloth, and boil it for four hours. 

Flour, 13 1b.; suet, 14 ozs. ; raisins stoned, 20 ozs. ; currants, 
4 ozs.; sugar, 5 ozs.; potatoes, 3 lb.; } nutmeg; ginger, salt, 
cloves, 4 teaspoonful each ; eggs, 4; milk, 4 pint: 4 hours. 


SMALL LIGHT PLUM PUDDING. 


Put half a pint of fine bread-crumbs into a basin, and pour 
on them a quarter-pint of boiling milk; put\a plate over, and 
let them soak for half an hour; then mix with them half a 
pint of suet chopped extremely small, rather more of stoned 
raisins, three teaspoonsful of sugar, one of flour, three eggs, a 
tiny pinch of salt, and sufficient grated lemon-peel or nutmeg to 
flavour it lightly. Tie the pudding in a well-floured cloth, and 
boil it for two hours. - 

Bread-crumbs, 3} pint; milk, } pint; suet, | pint; raisins, 
nearly 3 pint; sugar, 3 teaspoonful, and 1 of flour; eggs, 3; 

little salt nutmeg: 2 hours. 


ANOTHER PUDDING, LIGHT AND WHOLESOME. | 
With three ounces of the crumb of a stale loaf finely grated 


* Rather less liquid wil! be required to moisten the pudding when this is done, 
- and four hours and a quarter will boil it. 

+ Both this, and the preceding pudding, will be found very delicate, and well 
suited to inyalids. 
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and soaked in a quarter-pint of boiling milk, mix six ounces of 
_ suet minced very small, one ounce of dry bread-crumbs, ten 
ounces of stoned raisins, a little salt, the grated rind of a china- 
orange, and three eggs, leaving out one white. Boil the pud- 
ding for two hours, and serve it with very sweet sauce; put no 
sugar in it, 


VEGETABLE PLUM PUDDING. 
(Cheap and good.) ; 

Mix well together one pound of smoothly-mashed potatoes, 
half a pound of carrots boiled quite tender, and beaten to a 
paste, one pound of flour, one of currants, and one of raisins 
(full weight after they are stoned), three quarters of a pound 
of sugar, eight ounces of suet, one nutmeg, and a quarter- 
teaspoonful of salt. Put the pudding into a well-floured cloth, 
tie it closely, and boil it for four hours. The correspondent 
to whom we are indebted for this receipt says, that the cost of 
the ingredients does not exceed half a crown, and that the 
pudding is of sufficient size for a party of sixteen persons. 
We can vouch for its excellence, but as it is rather apt to 
break when turned out of the cloth, a couple of eggs would 
perhaps improve it. Sweetmeats, brandy, and spices can be 
added at pleasure. 

Mashed potatoes, 1 Ib.; carrots, § ozs.; flour, 1 lb.; suet, 
i 1b.; sugar, ? lb.; currants and raisins, 1 lb. each ; nutmeg, 1 ; 
little salt: 4 hours. 


AN EXCELLENT SMALL MINCEMEAT PUDDING. 


Pour on an ounce of bread-crumhs sufficient boiling milk to 
soak them well; when they are nearly cold drain as much of it 
from them as you can, and mix them thoroughly with half a 
pound of mincemeat, a dessertspoonful of brandy, and three eggs 
beaten and strained. Boil the pudding for two hours in a well- 
buttered basin, which should be full, and serve it with sauce 
made with a little melted butter, half a glass of white wine, a 
tablespoonful of brandy, half as much lemon-juice, and sufficient 
sugar to make it tolerably sweet. . 

Bread-crumbs, 1 oz. ; mincemeat, } lb. ; brandy, dessertspoon- 
ful; eggs, 3: 2 hours. 


THE AUTHOR’S CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


To three ounces of flour, and the same weight of fine, lightly- — 
grated bread-crumbs, add six of beef kidney-suet, chopped 
small, six of raisins weighed after they are stoned, six of well- 
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‘cleaned currants, four ounces of minced apples, five of sugar, 
two of candied orange-rind, half a teaspoonful of nutmeg mixed 
with pounded mace, a very little salt, a small glass of brandy, 
and three whole eggs. Mix and beat these ingredients well 
together, tie them tightly in a thickly floured cloth, and boil 
them for three hours and a half. We can recommend this:as a 
remarkably light small rich pudding: it may be served with 
German, wine, or punch sauce. . 

Flour, 3 ozs.; bread-crumbs, 3 ozs. ; suet, stoned raisins, and 
currants, each, 6 ozs. ; minced apples, 4 ozs.; sugar, 5 ozs. ; can- 
died peel, 2 ozs. ; spice, 4 teaspoonful ; salt, few grains; brandy, 
small wineglassful; eggs, 3: 33 hours. 


A WELL PUDDING. 


Make into a firm smooth paste, with cold water, one pound 
of flour, six ounces of finely-minced beef-suet, three quarters of 
a pound of currants, and a small pinch of salt, thoroughly 
mixed together. Form into a ball six ounces of good butter, 
and enclose it securely in about a third of the paste (rolled to a 
half inch of thickness), in the same way that an apple-dumpling 
is made; roll out the remainder of the paste, and place the por- 
tion containing the butter in the centre of it, with the part 
where the edge was drawn together turned downwards: gather 


the outer crust round it, and after having moistened the edge, © 


close it with great care. Tie the pudding tightly in a well- 
floured cloth, and boil it for two hours and a half. It must be 
dished with caution that it may not break, and a small bit must 
be a directly from the top, as in a meat pudding. (See page 
368). 

This is a very favourite pudding in some parts of England; 
the only difficulty in making or in serving it, is to prevent the 
escape of the butter, which, if properly secured, will be found 
in a liquid state in the inside, on opening it. Some timid cooks 
fold it in three coverings of paste, the better to guard against its 
bursting through ; but there is no danger of this if the edges of 
the crust be well closed. When suet is objected to, seven ounces 
of butter may be substituted for it. The currants are occasion- 
_ally omitted. 

Flour, 1 lb. ; suet, 6 ozs.; currants, 3 lb.; salt, small pinch; 
ball of butter, 6 ozs.: 24 hours. 


ROLLED PUDDING. 


* Roll out thin a bit of light puff paste, or a good suet crust, 
and spread equally over it to within an inch of the edge, any 


So Pa . 
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kind of fruit jam. Orange marmalade, and mincemeat make 
excellent varieties of this pudding, and a deep layer of fine brown 
sugar, flavoured with the grated rind and strained juice of one 
very large, or of two small, lemons, answers for it extremely 
well. Roll it up carefully, pinch the paste together at the ends, 
fold a cloth round, secure it well at the ends, and boil the pud- 
ding from one to two hours, according to its size and the 
nature of the ingredients. Half a pound of flour made into a 
paste with suet or butter, and covered with preserve, will be quite 
sufficiently boiled in an hour and a quarter. . 


BREAD PUDDING. 


Sweeten a pint of new milk with three ounces of fine sugar, 
throw ina few grains of salt, and pour it boiling on half a 
pound of fine, and lightly-grated bread-crumbs ; add an ounce 
of fresh butter, and cover them with a plate; let them remain 
for half an hour or more, and then stir to them four large well- 
whisked eggs, and a flavouring of nutmeg, or of iemon-rind ; 
pour the mixture into a thickly-buttered mould or basin, which 
holds a pint and a half, and which ought to be quite full; tie a 
paper and a cloth tightiy over, and boil the pudding exactly an 
hour and ten minutes. This is quite a plain receipt, but by 
omitting two ounces of the bread, and adding more butter, one 
egg, a small glass of brandy, the grated rind of a lemon, and as 
much sugar as will sweeten the whole richly, a very excellent 
pudding will be obtained; candied orange-peel also has a good 
effect when sliced thinly into it; and half a pound of currauts is 
- generally considered a further improvement. 

New milk, 1 pint; sugar, 3 ozs.; salt, few grains; bread- 
crumbs, 4 ]b.; eggs, 4 (5, if very small); nutmeg or lemon-rind 
at pleasure: 1 hour and 10 minutes. . 

Or: milk, 1 pint; bread-crumbs, 6 ozs.; butter, 2 to 3 02s. ; 
sugar, 4 ozs.; eggs, 5; brandy, small glassful; rind, 1 lemon. 
Further additions at choice: candied peel, 14 0z.; currants, } Ib. 


BROWN BREAD PUDDING. 


To half a pound of stale brown bread, finely and lightly 
grated, add an equal weight of suet, chopped small, and of cur- 
rants cleaned and dried, with half a saltspoonful of salt, three 
ounces of sugar, the third of a small nutmeg grated, two ounces 
of candied peel, five well-beaten eggs, and a glass of brandy. 
Mix these ingredients thoroughly, and boil the pudding in a 
cloth for three hours anda half. Send wine sauce to table with 
we The grated rind of a large lemon may be added with good 
elect. . 
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. Brown bread, suet, and currants, each 8 ozs.; sugar, 3 0zs.; 
candied peel, 2 ozs.; salt, 3 saltspoonful; 4 of small nutmeg ; 
eggs, 5; brandy, 1 wineglassful: 34 hours. 


A GOOD BOILED RICE PUDDING. 


Swell gradually,* and boil until quite soft and thick, four 
ounces and a half of whole rice in a pint and a half of new 
milk; sweeten them with from three to four ounces of sugar, 
broken small, and stir to them while they are still quite hot, the 
grated rind of half a large lemon, four or five bitter almonds, 
pounded to a paste, and “four lar ge well-whisked eggs; let the 
mixture cool, and then pour it into a thickly buttered basin, or 
mould, which should be quite full; tie a buttered paper and a 
floured cloth over it, and boil the pudding exactly an hour: let 
it stand for two or three minutes before it is turned out, and 
serve it with sweet sauce, fruit syrup, or a compote of fresh 
fruit. An ounce anda half of candied orange-rind will improve 
it much, and a couple of ounces of butter may be added to. 
enrich it, when the receipt without is considered too simple. It 
is excellent when made with milk highly flavoured with cocoa- 
nut (see Chapter a): | 

Whole rice, 43 ozs. ; new milk (or cocva-nut-flavoured milk), 
1} pint; sugar, 3 to 4 ozs.; salt, a few grains; bitter almonds, 
4 to 6; rind of } lemon; eggs, 4: boiled 1 hour. 


CHEAP RICE PUDDING. 


Wash six ounces of rice, mix it with three quarters of a pound 
of raisins, tie them in a well-floured cloth, giving them plenty 
of room to swell; boil them exactly an hour and three quarters, 
and serve the pudding with very sweet sauce: this is a nice 
dish for the nursery. A pound of apples pared, cored, and 
quartered, will also make a very wholesome pudding, mixed 
with the rice, and boiled from an hour anda quarter to an hour 
and a half. 

Rice, 6 6zs.; raisins, 4 ]b.:'2 hours. Or, rice, 6 ozs.; apples, 
1 Ib. : 14 to 14 hour. * 


RICE~AND-GOOSEBERRY PUDDING. 


Spread six ounces of rice equally over a moist and well- 
floured pudding-cloth, and place on it a pint of green goose- 
berries, measured after the heads and stalks have been taken off. 
Gather the cloth up carefully round the fruit, give room for the 

* That is to say, put the rice into the milk while cold, heat it slowly, and let it 


simmer only until it is done. 
9° G 
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rice to swell, and boil the pudding for an hour and a quarter. 
Very sweet sauce, or plenty of sugar, should be eaten with it. 
Rice, 6 ozs.; green gooseberries, 1 pint: 1} hour. 


TOMATA DUMPLINGS, OR PUDDINGS. 
(An American Recerpt.) 


“ In the manner of composition, mode of cooking, and saucing, 
the good housewife must proceed in the same way as she would 
for an apple dumpling, with this exception, care must be taken 
in paring the tomata not to extract the seed, nor break the meat 
in the operation of skinning it. We have eaten tomatas raw 
without anything ;—cut'up with pepper, salt, vinegar, and mus- 
tard ;—fried in butter and in lard ;—broiled and basted_ with 
butter ;—stewed with and without bread, with cream and with 
butter ;—and, with a clear conscience, we can say, we like them 
in every way they have ever been fixed for the palate; but of 
all the modes of dressing them, known to us, we prefer them 
when cooked in dumplings, for to us it appears that the steam- 
ing they receive in their dough-envelope increases in a very 


high degree that delicate spicy flavour which even in their. 


uncooked state makes them such decided favourites with the 
epicure.” . 

Obs.—It is possible that the tomata, which is, we know, abun- 
dantly grown and served in a great variety of forms in America, 
may there, either from a difference of climate, or from some 
advantages of culture, be produced in greater perfection than 
with us, and possess really “the delicate spicy flavour,” attri- 
buted to it in our receipt, but which we cannot say we have 
--eyer yet discovered here; nor have we put its excellence for 
puddings to the proof, though some of our readers may like to 
do so. 


FASHIONABLE APPLE DUMPLINGS. 


These are boiled in small Anitied or closely-netted cloths (the 
former have, we think, the prettiest effect), which give quite an 
ornamental appearance to an otherwise homely dish. Take out 
the cores without dividing the apples, which should be large, and 
of a good boiling sort, and fill the cavity with orange or lemon 
marmalade, enclose them in a good crust rolled thin, draw the 
cloths round them, tie them closely and boil them for three 


quarters of an hour. Lemon dumplings may be boiled in the — 


same way. 


2 to 1 hour, if the apples be not of the best boiling kind. 


— 
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ORANGE SNOW-BALLS. 


Take out the unhusked grains, and wash well half a pound of 
rice; put it into plenty of water, and boil it rather quitkly for 
ten minutes; drain and let it cool. Pare four large, or five 
small oranges, and clear from them entirely the thick white 
inner skin; spread the rice, in as many equal portions as there 
are oranges, upon some pudding or dumpling cloths; tie the 
fruit separately in these, and boil the snow-balls for an hour 
and a half; turn them carefully on to a dish, and strew plenty 
of sifted sugar over them. 

Rice, 8 ozs.; China oranges, 5: 14 hour. 


APPLE SNOW-BALLS. 


Pare and core some large pudding-apples, without dividing 
them, prepare the rice as in the foregoing receipt, enclose them 
in it, and boil them for one hour: ten minutes less will be suffi- 
cient should the fruit be but of moderate size. An agreeable 
addition to them is a slice of fresh butter, mixed with as much 
sugar as can be smoothly blended with it, and a flavouring of 
powdered cinnamon, or of nutmeg: this must be sent to table 
apart from them, not in the dish. 


LIGHT CURRANT DUMPLINGS. 

For each dumpling take three tablespoonsful of flour, two of 
finely-minced suet, and three of currants, a slight pinch of salt, 
and as much milk or water as will make a, thick batter of the 
ingredients. ‘Tie the dumplings in well-floured cloths, and boil 
them for a full hour: they may be served with very sweet wine 
sauce. st 


LEMON DUMPLINGS. | 
Mix, with ten ounces of fine bread-crumbs, half a pound of 


beef-suet, chopped extremely small, one large tablespoonful of . 


flour, the grated rinds of two small lemons, or of a very large 
one, four ounces of pounded sugar, three large, or four small 
eggs beaten and strained, and last of all the juice of the lemons, 
also strained. Divide these into four equal portions, tie them 
in well-floured cloths, and boil them an hour. The dumplings 


will be extremely light and delicate; if wished very sweet more_ 


sugar must be added to them. / 


SUFFOLK, OR HARD DUMPLINGS. 
Mix a little salt with some flour, and make it into a smooth 


and rather lithe paste, with cold water or skimmed milk; form - 


i 
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it into dumplings, and throw them into boiling water: in half 
an hour they will be ready to serve. A better kind of dumpling 
is made by adding sufficient milk to the flour to form a thick. 
batter, and then tying the dumplings in small, well - floured 
cloths. In Suffolk farm-houses, they are served with the drip- 
ping-pan gravy of roast meat; and they are sometimes made 
very small indeed, and boiled with stewed shin of beef. 


NORFOLK DUMPLINGS. 


Take a pound of dough from a baking of very light white 
bread, and divide it into six equal. parts; mould these into 
dumplings, drop them into a pan of fast boiling water, and boil 
them quickly from .twelve to fifteen minutes. Send them to- 
table the znstant they are dished, with wine sauce or raspberry 
vinegar. In some counties they are eaten with melted butter, 
well sweetened, and mixed with a little vinegar. They must 
never be cut, but should be torn apart with a couple of forks. 


SWRET BOILED PATTIES. (GOOD.) 


Mix into a very smooth paste, three ounces of finely-minced 
suet, with eight of flour, and a slight pinch of salt; divide it 
into fourteen balls of equal size, roll them out quite thin and 
round, moisten the edges, put a little preserve into each, close 
the patties very securely to prevent its escape, throw them into 
a pan of boiling water, and in from ten to twelve minutes lift 
them out, and serve them instantly. Butter-crust may be used . 
for them instead of suet but it will not be so light. 

Flour, 8 ozs.; suet, 3 ozs.; ttle salt; divided into fourteen 
portions : boiled 10 to 12 minutes. . 


BOILED RICE TO BE SERVED WITH STEWED FRUITS, PRESERVES, 
OR RASPBERRY VINEGAR. 


Take out the discoloured grains from half a pound of good 
“rice; and wash it in several waters; tie it very loosely in a 
pudding cloth and boil it for three quarters of an hour; it will 
then be quite solid, and resemble a pudding in appearance. 
Sufficient room must be given to allow the grain to swell to its 
full size, or it will be hard; but too much space will render the 
whole watery. With a little experience the cook will easily 
ascertain the exact degree to be allowed for it. Four ounces of 
rice will require quite half an hour's boiling; a little more or 
less of time will sometimes be needed, from the difference of 
quality in the grain. . t 
Carolina rice, } lb., boiled 3 hour; 4 ozs. rice, 4 hour. ;, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


BAKED PUDDINGS, 


1 


/ 


Gateau de Riz, or French Rice Pudding. 


Me: 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


We have little to add here to the remarks which will be 
found at the commencement of the preceding Chapter, as they 
will apply equally to the preparation of these and of boiled 
puddings. 

_ All of the custard kind, whether made of eggs and milk only, 
or of sago, arrow-root, rice, ground or in grain, vermicelli, &c., 
require a very gentle oven, and are spoiled by fast-baking. 
Those made of batter,*on the contrary, should be put into one 
sufficiently brisk to raise them quickly, but without scorching 
them. Such as contain suet and raisins must have a well- 
heated, but not a fierce oven; for as they must remain long in 
it to be thoroughly done, unless carefully managed, they will 
either be much too highly coloured, or too dry. 

By whisking to a solid froth the whites of the eggs used for 
any pudding, and stirring them softly into it at the instant of 
placing it in the oven, it will be rendered exceedingly light, and. 
will rise very high in the dish; but as it will partake then of 
the nature of a souffié, it must be despatched with great expe-. 
dition to table from the oven, or it will become flat before it is 
served. ‘ . 

When a pudding is sufficiently browned on the surface (that 
is to say, of a fine equal amber-colour) before it is baked. 
through, a sheet of writing paper should be laid over it, but not 
_ before it is set: when quite firm in the centre, it will be done. 

Potato, batter, plum, and every other kind of pudding in- 
deed, which is sufficiently solid to allow of it, should be turned 
reversed on to a clean hot dish from the one in which it is 
baked, and strewed with sifted sugar, before it is sent to table, 
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Minute directions for the preparation and management of 
each particular variety of pudding will be found in the receipt 
for it. 


THE PRINTER'S PUDDING. 


Grate very lightly six ounces of the crumb of a stale loaf, and 
put it into a deep dish. Dissolve in a quart of cold new milk 
four ounces of good Lisbon sugar; add it to five large, well- 
whisked eggs; strain, and mix’ them with the bread-crumbs ; 
stir in two ounces of a fresh finely-grated cocoa-nut; add a 

flavouring of nutmeg or of lemon-rind, and the slightest pinch 
of salt; let the pudding stand for a couple of hours to soak the 
bread; and bake it in a gentle oven for three quarters of an 
hour : it is excellent if carefully made, and not too quickly | 
baked. When the cocoa-nut is not at hand, an ounce of but- 
ter just dissolved,.should be poured over the dish before the 
crumbs are put into it ; and the rind of an entire lemon may be 
used to give it flavour; but the cocoa-nut imparts a peculiar 
richness when it is good and fresh. 

Breadcrumbs, 6 ozs.; new milk, 1 quart; sugar, 4 ozs; eggs, 
5; cocoa-nut, 2 ozs.; (or rind, 1 large lemon, and 1 oz. butter) 
slightest pinch of salt: to stand 2 hours.. Baked in gentle oven 
full 3 hour. R 

Obs.—When a very sweet pudding is liked, the proportion of 
sugar may be increased. 


ALMOND PUDDING. 


On two ounces of fine white bread-crumbs pour a pint of 
boiling cream, and let them remain until nearly cold, then mix 
them very gradually with half a pound of sweet and six bitter 
almonds pounded to the smoothest paste, with a little orange- 
flower water, or, when this is not at hand, with a few drops of 
spring water, just to prevent their oiling; stir to them by de- 
grees the well-beaten yolks of seven and the whites of three 
eggs, six ounces of sifted sugar, and four of clarified butter ; 
turn the mixture into a very clean stewpan, and stir it without 
ceasing over a slow fire until it becomes thick, but on no account 
allow it to boil. When it is tolerably cool add a glass of 
brandy, or half a one of noyeau, pour the pudding into a dish 
lined with very thin puff paste, and bake it half an hour in a 
moderate oven. . 

_Bread-crumbs, 2 ozs.; cream, 1 pint; pounded almonds, } Ib.; 
bitter almonds, 6; yolks of 7, whites of 3 eggs; sugar, 6 0zs. ; 
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butter, 4 ozs.; brandy, 1 wineglassful, or } glass of noyeau: 4 
hour, moderate oven. 


AN EXCELLENT LEMON PUDDING. 


Beat well together four ounces of fresh butter, creamed, and 
eight of sifted sugar; to these add gradually the yolks of six 
_ and the whites of two eggs, with the grated rind and the strained 
juice of one large lemon :—this last must be added by slow de- 
grees, and stirred briskly to the other ingredients. Bake the 
pudding in a dish lined with very thin puff-paste for three 
quarters of an hour, in a slow oven. 

Butter, 4 ozs.; sugar, 1b.; yolks of 6, whites of 2 eggs; large 
lemon, 1: ~ hour, slow oven. 


ANOTHER LEMON PUDDING. 
(Good.) . 


Stir over a slow fire until they boil, four ounces and a half 
of butter with seven ounces of pounded sugar, then pour them 
into a dish and let them remain until cold, or nearly so. Mix 
very smoothly a large dessertspoonful of flour with six eggs 
that have been whisked and strained; add these gradually 
to the sugar and butter, with the grated rinds and the juice 
of two moderate-sized lemons; put a border or a lining of 
puff-paste to the pudding, and bake it for an hour in a gentle 
oven. 

Butter, 41 ozs.; sugar, 7 ozs.; flour, 1 large dessertspoonful ; 
eges, 6; lemons, 2: 1 hour, gentle oven. 

Obs.—The proportion of butter in these puddings is less than 
is commonly used for them, but a larger quantity renders them 
so unwholesomely rich that they are usually preferred with 
less. When a very powerful flavour of the fruit is liked, an 
additional lemon may be used in either of these receipts. The 
rinds may be rasped on part of the sugar, instead of being 
grated. A couple of sponge-biscuits soaked in cream, then 
pressed dry, and very finely bruised, can be substituted for the 
flour. : 


LEMON SUET PUDDING. 


To eight ounces of finely grated bread-crumbs, add six of 
fresh beef kidney-suet, free from skin, aud minced very small, 
three and a half of pounded sugar, six ounces of currants, the 
grated rind and the strained juice of a large lemon, and four 
full-sized or five small well-beaten eggs; pour these ingredients. 
into a thickly-buttered pan, and bake the pudding for an hour in a 
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brisk oven, but draw it towards the mouth when it is of a fine 
brown colour. Turn it from the dish before it is served, and 
strew sifted sugar over it or not, at pleasure : two ounces more of 
suet can be added when a larger proportion is liked. The pud- 
ding is very good without the currants. 

Bread-crumbs, 8 ozs.; beef-suet, 6 ozs.; pounded sugar, 3! 
ozs.; lemon, 1 darge ; currants, 6 ozs.; eggs, 4 large, or 5 small: . 
1 hour, brisk oven. 


BAKEWELL PUDDING. 


This pudding is famous not only in Derbyshire, but in several 
of our northern counties, where it is usually served on all 
holiday-occasions. Line a shallow tart-dish with quite an inch- 
deep layer of several kinds of good preserve mixed together, 
and intermingle with them from two to three ounces of candied 
citron or orange-rind. Beat well the yolks of ten eggs, and add 
to them gradually half a pound of sifted sugar; when they are 
weil mixed, pour in by degrees half a pound of good clarified 
butter, and a little ratifia. or any other flavour that may be pre- 
ferred ; fill the dish two thirds full with this mixture, and bake 
the pudding for nearly an hour in a moderate oven. Half the 
quantity will be sufficient for a small dish. 

Mixed preserves, 1} to 2 lbs. ; yolks of eggs, 10; sugar, 4 Ib. : 
butter, } lb.; ratifia, lemon-brandy, or other flavouring to the 
taste: baked, moderate oven, 2 to 1 hour. 

Obs.—This is a rich and expensive, but not a very refined 
pudding. A variation of it, known in the south as an Alder- 
man’s ‘Pudding is, we think, superior to it. It is made without 
the candied peel, and with a layer of apricot-jam only, six ounces 
of butter, six of sugar, the yolks of six, and the whites of two 


eggs. 
RATIFIA PUDDING. 


Flavour a pint and a half of new milk rather highly with 
bitter almonds, blanched and bruised, or, should their use be 
objected to, with three or four bay leaves and a little cinnamon; 
add a few grains. of salt, and from four to six ounces of sugar in . 
lumps, according to the taste. When the whole has simmered 
gently for some minutes, strain off the milk through a fine sieve 
or muslin, put it into a clean saucepan, and when it again boils 
stir it gradually and quickly to six well-beaten eggs which have 
been likewise strained ; let the mixture cool, and then add to it 
a glass of brandy. Lay a half-paste round a well-buttered 
dish, and sprinkle into it an ounce of ratifias finely crumbled, 
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grate the rind of a lemon over,* and place three ounces of whole 
ratifias upon them, pour in sufficient of the custard to soak 
them; an hour afterwards add the remainder, and send the 
pudding to a gentle oven: half an hour will bake it. 

New milk, 14 pint; bitter almonds, 8 to 10 (or bay leaves, 
3 to 5, and bit of cinnamon); sugar, 4 to 6 ozs.; eggs, 6; 
pany, 1 wineglassful ; ratifias, 4 ozs.; rind } lemon: baked, 
3 hour. 


THE ELEGANT ECONOMIST'S PUDDING. 
We have already given a receipt for an exceedingly good 


boiled pudding bearing this title, but we think the baked one. 


answers even better, and it is made with rather more facility. 
Butter a deep tart-dish well, cut the slices of plum-pudding to 
join exactly in lining it, and press them against it lightly to 
make them adhere, as without this precaution they are apt to 
float off; pour in as much custard (previously thickened and 
left to become cold), or any other sweet pudding mixture as will 
fill the dish almost to the brim; cover the top with thin. slices 
of the plum pudding, and bake it in a slow oven from thirty 


minutes to a full hour, according to the quantity and quality of 


‘the contents. One pint of new milk poured boiling on an 
ounce and a half of tows les mois, smoothly mixed with a quarter 
pint of cold milk, makes with the addition of four ounces of 
sugar, four small eggs, a little lemon-grate, and two or three 
bitter almonds, or a few drops of ratifia, an excellent pudding of 
this kind; it should be baked nearly three quarters of an hour 
in a quite slack oven. Two ounces and a half of arrow-root 


may be used in lieu of the tous les mois, when this last is not. ~ 


procurable. We would especially recommend for trial the 
ingredients of the lemon-pudding of page 391, with the plum- 
pudding crust, as likely to make a very superior variety of this 
dish ; we have not had it tested, but think it could scarcely fail. 
It must be well, though slowly baked. 


RICH BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING, 


Give a good flavour of lemon-rind and bitter almonds, or of 
cinnamon, if preferred, to a pint of new milk, and when it has 
simmered a sufficient time for this, strain and mix it with a 
quarter-pint of rich cream; sweeten it with four ounces of sugar 
in lumps, and stir it while still hot to five well-beaten eggs ; 


* A more delicate flavour is imparted by rasping the lemon-rind on sugar, and- 
adding this to the mixture, 
+ Second receipt. 


~ 
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throw in a few grains of salt, and move the mixture briskly with 
a spoon as a glass of brandy is added to it. Have ready ina 
thickly-buttered dish three layers of thin bread and butter cut 
from a half-quartern loaf, with four ounces of currants, and 
one and a half of finely shred candied peel, strewed between and 
over them; pour the eggs and milk on them by degrees, letting 
the bread absorb one portion before another is added: it should 
soak for a couple of hours before the pudding is taken to the 
oven, which should bea moderate one. Half an hour will bake 
it. It is very good when made with new milk only ; and some 
persons use no more than a pint of liquid in all, but part of the 
whites of the eggs may then be omitted. Cream may be 
substituted for the entire quantity of milk at pleasure. 

New milk, 1 pint; rind of small lemon, and 6 bitter almonds 
bruised (or 3 drachm of cinnamon): simmered 10 to 20 
minutes. Cream, 4 pint; sugar, 4 ozs.; eggs, 6; brandy, 1 
wineglassful. Bread and butter, 3 layers; currants, 4 ozs. ; 
candied orange or lemon-rind, 1} 0z.: to stand 2 hours, and to 
be baked 30 minutes in a moderate oven. 


COMMON BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING. 


Sweeten a pint and a half of milk with four ounces of Lisbon 
sugar; stir it to four large well-beaten eggs, or to five small 
ones, grate half a nutmeg to them, and pour the mixture into a 
dish which holds nearly three pints, and which is filled almost 
to the brim with layers of bread and butter, ‘between which 
three ounces of currants have been strewed. Lemon-grate, or 
orange-flower water can be added to this pudding instead of 
nutmeg, when preferred. From three quarters of an hour to 
an hour will bake it. 

Milk, 1} pint; Lisbon sugar, 4 ozs.; eggs, 4 large, or 5 
smail; } small nutmeg; currants, 3 ozs.: baked 2 to 1 hour. 


A GOOD BAKED BREAD PUDDING. 


Pour, quite boiling, on six ounces (or three quarters of a pint) 
of fine bread-crumbs and one ounce of butter, a pint of new - 
milk, cover them closely, and let them stand until the bread is 
well soaked ; then stir to them three ounces of sugar, five eggs, 
leaving out two of the whites, two ounces of candied orange- 
rind, sliced thin, and a flavouring of nutmeg; when the 
mixture is nearly or quite cold pour it into a.dish, and place 
lightly over the top the whites of three eggs’ beaten to a firm 
froth, and mixed at the instant with three large tablespoonsful 
of sifted sugar. Bake the pudding half an hour in a moderate 
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oven. The icing may be omitted, and an ounce and a half of 
butter, just warmed, put into the dish before the pudding, and 
plenty of sugar sifted over it just as it is sent to the oven. 

Bread, 6 ozs.; butter, 1 oz.; milk, 1 pint; sugar, 3 02zs.; 
eggs, 5 yolks, 3 whites; candied orange-rind, 2 02s. ; little nut- 
meg. Icing, 3 whites of eggs; sugar, 3 tablespoonsful: baked, 
4 hour. 


ANOTHER BAKED BREAD PUDDING. 


Add to a pint of new milk a quarter-pint of good cream, and 
pour them boiling on eight ounces of bread crumbs, and three 
of fresh butter; when these have stood half an hour covered. 
with a plate, stir to them four ounces of sugar, six ounces of 
currants, one and a half of candied orange or citron, and five 


eggs. 
A GOOD SEMOULINA PUDDING. 


Drop lightly into a pint and a half of boiling milk two large 
tablespoonsful of semoulina, and stir them together as this is 
done, that the mixture may not be lumpy ; continue the stirring 
for seven or eight minutes, then throw in two ounces of good 
butter, and three and a half of pounded sugar, or of the finest 
Lisbon; next add the grated rind of a lemon, and, while the 
semoulina is still hot, beat gradually and briskly to it five well- 
whisked eggs; pour it into a buttered dish, and bake it about 
half an hour in a moderate oven. 

New milk, 14 pint; semoulina, 2! ozs.: 7,to 8 minutes. Su- 
gar, 34 ozs.; butter, 2 ozs. ; rind of lemon; eggs, 5: baked in 
moderate oven, } hour. : 


FRENCH SEMOULINA PUDDING } 
Or, Gdteau de Semoule. 


Infuse by the side of the fire, in a quart of new milk, the very 
thin rind of a fine fresh lemon, and when it has stood for half 
an hour bring it slowly to a boil: simmer it for four or five 
minutes, then take out the lemon rind, and throw lightly into 
the milk, stirring it all the time, five ounces of the best quality 
of semoulina ;* let it boil over a gentle fire for ten minutes, then 
add four ounces of sugar roughly powdered, three of fresh but- 


* We have never in England, and rarely even in France, obtained any ap- 
proaching in quality to some, which, in conjunction with a packet of vermicelli, 
equally good, was procured for us by a country chemist, from Mr. Barron, 18, 
oe Mall, whose successor, Mr. A. Cobbett, supplies excellent articles of the same 

ind. 
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ter, and less than a small quarter-teaspoonful of salt; boil the 
mixture for two or three additional minutes, keeping it stirred 
without ceasing; take it from the fire, let it cool a little, and 
stir to it briskly, and by degrees, the yolks of six eggs and the 
whites of four well beaten together, and strained or prepared for 
use as directed at page 364: four or five bitter almonds, 
pounded with a little sugar, will heighten the flavour pleasantly 
to many tastes. When the pudding is nearly cold, pour it 
gently into a stewpan or mould, prepared as for the Gateau de 
Riz of page 397, and bake it in a very gentle oven from an hour 
and a quarter to an hour and a half. 


SUTHERLAND OR CASTLE PUDDINGS. 


Take an equal weight of eggs in the shell, of good butter, of 
fine dry flour, and of sifted sugar. First, whisk the eggs for ten 
minutes, or until they appear extremely light; then throw in 
the sugar by degrees, and continue the whisking for four or 
five minutes; next, strew in the flour, also gradually, and when 
it appears. smoothly blended with the other ingredients, pour 
the butter to them in small portions, each of which should be 
beaten in until there is no appearance of it left. It should pre- 
viously be just liquefied with the least possible degree of heat; 
this may be effected by putting it into a well-warmed saucepan, 
and shaking it round until it is dissolved. A grain or two of 
salt should be thrown in with the flour; and the rind of half 
a fine lemon rasped on sugar, or grated, if more convenient, 
or some pounded mace, or the store-flavouring of page 139, can 
be added at choice. Pour the mixture, directly it is ready, into 
well-buttered cups, and bake the puddings from twenty to 
twenty five minutes. When cold, they resemble good pound 
cakes, and may be served as such. Wine sauce should be sent 
to table with them. 

Eggs, 4; their weight in flour, sugar, and butter; dette salt ; 
flavouring of pounded mace or lemon-rind. 

Obs.—Three eggs are sufficient for a small dish of these pud- 
dings. They may be varied with an ounce or two of candied . 
citron; or with a spoonful of brandy, or a little orange flower 
water. The mode we have given of making them will be found — 
perfectly successful if our directions be followed with exact- 
ness. Ina slack oven they will not be too much baked in half 
an hour. 
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MADELEINE PUDDINGS 
(To be served cold.) 


Take the same ingredients as for the Sutherland puddings, 
but clarify an additional ounce of butter; skim, and then fill 
some round tin pattypans with it almost to the brim, pour it 
from one to the other until all have received a sufficient coating 
to prevent the puddings from adhering to them, and leave half 
a teaspoonful in each; mix the remainder with the eggs, sugar, 
and flour, beat the whole up very lighily, fill the pans about 
two thirds full, and put them directly into a rather brisk oven, 
but draw them towards the mouth of it when they are sufti- 
ciently coloured; from fifteen to eighteen minutes will bake 
them. Turn them out, and drain them on a sheet of paper. 
When they are quite cold, with the point of the knife take out 
a portion of the tops, hollow the puddings a little, and fill them 
with rich apricot-jam, well mixed with half its weight of 
pounded almonds, of which two in every ounce should be bitter 
ones. 


A FRENCH RICE PUDDING, OR GATEAU DE RIZ. 


Swell gently in a quart of new milk, or in equal parts of 
milk and cream, seven ounces of the best Carolina rice, which 
has been cleared of the discoloured grains, and washed and 
drained; when it is tolerably tender, add to it three ounces of 
fresh butter, and tive of sugar roughly powdered, a few grains 
of salt, and the lightly grated rind of a fine lemon, and simmer 
the whole until the rice is swollen to the utmost; then take it 
from the fire, let it cool a little, and stir to it quickly, and by 
degrees, the well-beaten yolks of six full-sized eggs. Pour 
into a small copper stewpan* a couple of ounces of clarified 
butter, and incline it in such a manner that it may receive an 
equal coating in every part; then turn it upside down for an | 
instant, to drain off the superfluous butter ; next, throw in 
some exceedingly fine light crumbs of stale bread, and shake 
them entirely over it, turn out those which do not adhere, and 
with a small brush or feather sprinkle more clarified butter 
slightly on those which line the pan. Whisk quickly the 
whites of the eggs to snow, stir them gently to the rice, and 
pour the mixture softly into the stewpan, that the bread- 
crumbs may not be displaced; put it immediately into a mode- 


* One whicli holds about five pints 1s well adapted to the purpose. When this 
is not at hand, a copper cake-mould may be substituted for it, The stewpan 
must not be covered while the gateau is baking, 
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rate oven, and let it remain in a full hour. It will then, if 
properly baked, turn out from the mould or pan well browned, 
quite firm, and having the appearance of a cake; but a fierce 
heat will cause it to break, and present an altogether un- 
sightly appearance. In a very slack oven a longer time must 
be allowed for it. 

New milk, or milk and cream, 1 quart ; Carolina rice, 7 ozs.: 
$ hour. Fresh butter, 3 ozs.; sugar, in lumps, 5 ozs.; rind, 
1 large lemon: 2? to1i} hour. Eggs, 6: baked in a moderate 
oven, 1 hour. 

Obs.—An admirable variety of this gateau is made with 
cocoa-nut flavoured milk, or cream (see Chapter XX.), or 
with either of these poured boiling on six ounces of Jordan 
almonds, finely pounded, and mixed with a dozen of bitter 
ones, then expressed from them with strong pressure; it may 
likewise be flavoured with vanilla, or with candied orange- 
blossoms, and covered at the instant it is dished, with straw- 
berry, apple, or any other clear jelly. 


A COMMON RICE PUDDING. 


Throw six ounces of rice into plenty of cold water, and boil 
it gently from eight to ten minutes; drain it well in a sieve or 
strainer, and put it into a clean saucepan with a quart of ‘milk; 
let it stew until tender, sweeten it with three ounces of sugar, 
stir to it, gradually, three large, or four small eggs, beaten and 
strained ; add grated nutmeg, lemon-rind, or cinnamon, to give 
it flavour, and bake it one hour in a gentle oven. 

Rice, 6 ozs.; in water, 8 to 10 minutes. Milk, 1 quart: 
$tol hour. Sugar, 3 ozs.; eggs, 3 large, or 4 small; flavour- 
ing of nutmeg, lemon-rind, or cinnamon: bake 1 hour, gentle 
oven. 


RICHER RICE PUDDING. 


Pick and wash very clean four ounces of whole rice, pour on 
it a pint and a half of new milk, and stew it slowly till quite 
tender ; before it is taken from the fire, stir in two ounces of 
good butter, and three of sugar ; and when it has cooled a little, 
add four well-whisked eggs, and the grated rind of half a 
lemon. Bake the pudding in a gentle oven from thirty to 
forty minutes. As rice requires long boiling to render it soft in 
milk, it may be partially stewed in water, the quantity of milk 
diminished to a pint, and a little thick sweet cream mixed with 
it, before the other ingredients are added. "i 
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Rice, 4 ozs.; new milk, 1); butter, 2 ozs.; sugar, 3 028. ; 
eggs, 4; rind of } lemon: 30 to 40 minutes, slow oven. — 


RICE PUDDING MERINGUE. 


Swell gently four ounces of Carolina rice in a pint and a 
quarter of milk or of thin cream ; let it cool a little, and stir to 
it an ounce and a half of butter, three of pounded sugar, a 
grain or two of salt, the grated rind of a small lemon, and the 
yolks of four large, or of five small eggs. Pour the mixture 
into a well-buttered dish, and lay lightly and equally over the 
top the whites of four eggs, beaten as for sponge cakes, and 
mixed at the instant with from four to five heaped tablespoons- 
ful of sifted sugar. Bake the pudding half an hour in a mode- 
rate oven, but do not allow the meringue to be too deeply 
coloured ; it should be of clear brown, and very crisp. Serve it 
directly it is taken from the oven. 

Rice, 4 0zs.; milk, or cream, 13 pint; butter, 1} oz. ; sugar, 
3 ozs.; rind, 1 lemon; yolks of eggs, 4 or 5; the whites beaten 
to snow, and mixed with as many tablespoonsful of sifted sugar : 
baked 4 hour, moderate oven. 

Obs.—A couple of ounces of Jordan almonds, with six bitter 
ones, pounded quite to a paste, will improve this dish, whether 
mixed with the pudding itself, or with the meringue. 


GOOD GROUND RICE PUDDING. 


Mix very smoothly five ounces of flour of rice (or of ground 
rice, if preferred), with half a pint of milk, and pour it into a 
pint and a half more which is boiling fast; keep it stirred con- 
stantly over a gentle fire from ten to twelve minutes, and be 
particularly careful not to let it burn to the pan; add to it 
before it is taken from the fire, a quarter of a pound of good — 
putter, from five to six ounces of sugar, roughly powdered, and 
a half-saltspoonful of salt; turn it into a pan, and stir it for a 
few minutes, to prevent its hardening at the top; then mix with ~ 
it, by degrees, but quickly, the yolks of eight eggs, and the 
whites of only two, the grated or rasped rind of a fine lemon, 
and a glass of brandy. Lay a border of rich paste round a 
buttered dish, pour in the pudding, strain a little clarified 
butter over the top, moisten the paste with a brush, or small 
bunch of feathers dipped in cold water, and sift plenty of sugar 
on it, but less over the pudding itself. Send it to a very gentle 
oven to be baked for three quarters of an hour. 

Rice-flour (or ground rice), 5 ozs.; new milk, 1 quart: 10 to — 
12 minutes. Butter, 4 ozs.; sugar, 5 to 6 ozs. ; salt, 3 saltspoon- 
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ful; yolks, 8 eggs; whites, 2; rind, 1 large lemon; brandy, large 
wineglassful: 3 hour, slow oven. . 
Obs.—These proportions are sufficient for a pudding of larger 
size than those served usually at elegant tables; they will make 
two small ones; or two thirds of the quantity may be taken for, 
one of moderate size. Lemon-brandy or ratifia, or a portion of 
each, may be used to give it flavour, with good effect; and it . 
may be enriched, if this be desired, by adding to the other 
ingredients from three to four ounces of Jordan almonds, finely 
pounded, and by substituting cream for half of the milk. 


COMMON GROUND RICE PUDDING. 


One pint and a half of milk, three ounces and a half of rice, 
three of Lisbon sugar, one and a half of butter, some nutmeg, 
or lemon-grate, and four eggs, baked slowly for half an hour, 
or more, if not quite firm. 


GREEN GOOSEBERRY PUDDING. 


- Boil together, from ten to twelve minutes, a pound of green 
gooseberries, five ounces of sugar, and rather more than a 
quarter-pint of water ; then beat the fruit to a mash, and stir to 
it an ounce and a half of fresh butter; when nearly, or quite 
cold, add two ounces and a half of very fine bread-crumbs, and 
four well-whisked eggs. Bake the pudding half an hour. To 
make a finer one of the kind, work the fruit through a sieve, 
mix it with four or five crushed Naples biscuits, and use double 
the quantity of butter. 

Green gooseberries, 1 Ib.; sugar, 5 ozs.; water, full } pint: 

10 to 12 minutes. Bread-crumbs, 2} ozs.; eggs, 4: 4 hour. 

Obs.—Spring fruit (rhubarb), is sometimes made into this 
kind of pudding, but we cannot particularly recommend it. It 
is infinitely better in a tart, or as a compote. 


\ 


POTATO PUDDING. 


With a pound and a quarter of fine mealy potatoes, boiled 
very dry, and mashed -perfectly smooth while hot, mix three 
ounces of butter, five and a half of sugar, five eggs, a few grains 


_ of salt, and the grated rind of a small lemon, Pour the mixture 


into a well-buttered dish, and bake it in a moderate oven for 
nearly three quarters of an hour. It should be turned out and 
sent to table with fine sugar sifted over it; or for variety, red 
currant jelly, or any other preserve may be spread on it as soon 


as it is dished. 


~ 
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Potatoes, 13 Ib. ; butter, 3 ozs.: sugar, 5} ozs.; eggs, 5; lemon- 
rind, 1; salt, few grains: 40 to 45 minutes. 

Obs.—When cold, this pudding eats like cake, and may be 
served as such, omitting, of course, the sugar or preserve, when 
it is dished. 


A RICHER POTATO PUDDING. 

Beat well together fourteen ounces of mashed potatoes, four 
ounces of butter, four of fine sugar, five eggs, the grated rind of 
a small lemon, and a slight pinch of salt; add half a glass of 
brandy, and pour the pudding into a thickly-buttered dish, 
ornamented with slices of candied orange or lemon rind; pour a 
little clarified butter on the top, and then sift plenty of white 
sugar over it. 

Potatoes, 14 ozs. ; butter, 4 ozs.; sugar, 4 ozs.; eggs, 5 ; lemon 
rind, 1; little salt; brandy, § glassful; candied peel, 1} to 2 ozs.: 
40 minutes. 

Obs.—The potatoes for these receipts should be lightly and 
carefully mashed, but never pounded in a mortar, as that will 
convert them into a heavy paste. ‘The better plan is to prepare 
them by Captain Kater’s receipt (page 302), when they will fall 
to powder almost of themselves; or they may be grated while 
hot through a wire-sieve. From a quarter to a half pint of 
cream is, by many cooks, added to potato puddings. 


AN EXCELLENT SPONGE CAKE PUDDING. 


Slice into a well-buttered tart-dish three penny sponge cakes, 
and place on them a couple of ounces of candied orange or 
lemon-peel cut in strips.. Whisk thoroughly six eggs, and stir 
to them boiling a pint and a quarter of new milk, in which 
three ounces of sugar have been dissolved; grate in the rind of 
- a small lemon, and when they are somewhat cooled, add half a . 
wineglassful of brandy ; while still warm, pour the mixture on 
to the cakes, and let it remain an hour; then strain an ounce 
and a half of clarified butter over the top, sift or strew pounded 
sugar rather thickly on it, and bake the pudding for half an hour 
in a moderate oven. | 

Sponge cakes, 3; candied peel, 2 ozs.; eggs, 6; new milk, 
1} pint; sugar, 3 ozs.; lemon-rind, 1; brandy, 3 glass; butter, 
1 oz.; sifted sugar, 1} oz.: 4 hour. 


THE DUCHESS’S PUDDING. 


Mix with half a pound of potatoes very smoothly mashed, 
three quarters of a pound of mincemeat, the grated rind of half 
Jt DD 


t 
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a lemon; a dessertspoonful of sugar, and four large, or five 
small eggs; pour the whole into a well-buttered dish, and put - 
over the top clarified butter and sugar, as in the preceding 
receipt. Bake the pudding for a full hour and twenty minutes. 
Potatoes, | lb.; mincemeat, 2 1b.; rind of lemon, 3; sugar, 


. 1 dessertspoonful ; eggs, 4 large, or 5 small: 1 hour 20 minutes. 


BAKED APPLE PUDDING, OR CUSTARD. 

Weigh a pound of good boiling apples after they are pared 
and cored, and stew-them to a perfectly smooth marmalade, 
with six ounces of sugar, and a spoonful or two of water: stir 
them often that they may not stick to the pan. Mix with them 
while they are still quite hot, three ounces of butter, the grated 
rind and the strained juice of a lemon, and lastly, stir in by 
degrees the well-beaten yolks of five eggs, and a dessertspoonful 
of flour, or in lieu of the last, three or four Naples’ biscuits, or 
macaroons crushed small. Bake the pudding for a full half 
hour in a moderate oven, or longer should it not be quite firm 
in the middle. A little clarified butter poured on the top, 
with sugar sifted over, improves'all baked puddings. 

Apples, 1 Ib. ; sugar, 6 ozs.; water, 1 cupful; butter, 3 ozs. ; 
juice and rind, 1 lemon; 5 eggs: } hour, or more. 

Oés.—Many cooks press the apples through a sieve after 
they are boiled, but this is not needful when th y are of a good 
kind, and stewed, and beaten smooth. ‘ 


ANOTHER BAKED APPLE PUDDING. 

Stew until smooth and dry, a pound of apples, with seven 
ounces of sugar, and a very little water; add to them five 
ounces of butter, the grated rinds of two moderate-sized lemons, 
and the juice of one and a half, the beaten yolks of six eggs, 
and the whites of three; do not add the eggs until the butter is 
dissolved, then stir them in quickly in small portions; beat the 
whole well together; add, if it can be obtained, two or three 
spoonsful of the syrup of preserved ginger, and one of flour, or 
a little crushed Naples’ biscuit, put a border of paste round a 
dish, pour in the pudding, and bake it from half to three 
quarters of an hour. 

Apples, 1 Ib.; sugar, 7 ozs.; water, 4 tablespoonsful; butter. 
5 ozs.; rinds of 2 lemons, juice of 14; yolks of eggs, 6, whites, 3; 
syrup of preserved ginger, 3 spoonsful : 30 to 45 minutes. 


A COMMON BAKED APPLE PUDDING. 
Boil a pound and a quarter of apples with half a small cupful 


— 
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of water.and six ounces of brown sugar; when they are reduced 
to a smooth pulp, stir to them two ounces of butter, a table- 
spoonful of flour, or a handful of fine bread-crumbs, and five 
well-beaten eggs; grate in half a nutmeg, or flavour the 
pudding with pounded cinnamon, and bake it nearly three 
quarters of an hour. More or less of sugar will be required for 
these puddings, according to the time of year, as the fruit is 
much more, acid when first gathered than when it has been 
some months stored. 

Apples, 1} lb.; water, 3 small cupful; sugar, 6 ozs.; butter, 
2 ozs.; flour, 1 tablespoonful, or bread-crumbs, 1 handful ; 
3 nutmeg; eggs, 5: 2 hour. 


ESSEX PUDDING. (CHEAP AND GOOD.) 

Mix with a quarter of a pound of mashed potatoes, half a 
pound of good boiling apples minced, four ounces of brown 
sugar, four small eggs well beaten and strained, and a little 

ted lemon-peel or nutmeg. Increase the ingredients one 
half, and add two ounces of butter, should a larger and better 
pudding be desired: about half an hour will bake it. 

Potatoes mashed, 4 ozs.; apples, 8 ozs.; sugar, 4 ozs.; eggs, 
4: 3 hour. 


DUTCH CUSTARD, OR BAKED RASPBERRY PUDDING. 
Lay into a tart-dish a border of puff-paste, and a pint and a 
half of freshly-gathered raspberries, well mixed with three 
ounces of sugar. Whisk thoroughly six large eggs with three 
ounces more of sugar, and pour it over the fruit: bake the 
pudding from twenty-five to thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Break the eggs one at a time into a cup, and with the point 
of a small three-pronged fork take off the specks or germs, be- 
fore they are beaten, as we have directed in page 364. 
Raspberries, 13 pint; sugar, 6 ozs.; eggs, 6: 25 to 30 
minutes. 
GABRIELLE’S PUDDING, OR SWEET CASSEROLE OF RICE. 
Wash half a pound of the best whole rice, drain it on a hair- 
sieve, put it into a very clean stewpan or saucepan, and pour on 
it a quart of cold new milk. Stir them well together, and place 
them near the fire that the rice may swell very gradually; then 
let it simmer as gently as possible for about half an hour, or 
until it begins to be quite tender; mix with it then, two 
ounces of fresh butter and two and a half of pounded sugar, 
and let it continue to simmer softly until it is dry and perfectly 


ita: 
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tender.* Before it is taken from the fire, scrape into it the out- 
side of some sugar which has been rubbed upon the rind of a’ 
fresh lemon. Have ready a tin mould of pretty form, wel! 
buttered in every part ; press the rice into it while it is still hot, 
smooth the surface, and let it remain till cold. Should the 
mould be one which opens at the ends, like that shewn in the 
plate at 334, the pudding will come out easily ; but if it should 
be in a plain common one, just dip it into hot water to loosen it; 
turn out the rice, and then again reverse it on to a tin or dish, 
and with the point of a knife mark round the top a rim of about 
an inch wide; then brush‘some clarified butter over the whole 
pudding, and set it into a brisk oven. When it is of an equal 
light golden brown draw it out, raise the cover carefully 
where it is marked, scoop out the rice from the inside, leaving 
only a crust of about an inch thick in every part, and pour into 
it some preserved fruit warmed in its own syrup, or fill it with 
a compote of plums or peaches (see Chapter XX); or with some 
good apples boiled with fine sugar to a smooth rich marmalade. 
This is a very good’as well as an elegant dish: it may be en- 
riched with more butter, and by substituting cream for the milk 
in part, or entirely, but it is excellent without either. 
Rice, 4 lb. ; new milk, 1 quart: } hour. Fresh butter, 2 ozs. ; 
pounded sugar, 23 ozs.; rasped rind, 1 lemon: 3 hour or more. 
Obs.—The precise time of baking the pudding cannot well be 
specified : it only requires colour. 


VERMICELLI PUDDING. 


Drop lightly into a pint and a half of boiling milk four 
ounces of fresh vermicelli, and keep it simmering and stirred 
gently for ten minutes, when it will have become very thick ; 
then mix with it three ounces and a half of sugar, two ounces: 
of butter, and a small pinch of salt. When the whole is well 
blended pour it out; beat it for a couple of minutes to cool it 
a little ; then add by degrees five well-whisked eggs, the grated 
rind of a lemon, and just before it is put into the dish, a small 
glass of brandy: bake it from half, to three quarters of an hour. 
Vermicelli varies much in quality, and of some kinds three 
ounces will render the pudding quite firm enough. 

Milk, 1} pint ; vermicelli, 4 ozs.; 10 minutes. Sugar, 3} ozs. ; 
butter, 2 ozs.; pinch of salt; eggs, 5; lemon-rind, 1; brandy, 
1 wineglassful: 4 to 3 hour. 

Obs.—This pudding requires, more than many others, a 


* Unless the rice be boiled slowly, and very dry, it will not answer for the 
casserole, 
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little clarified butter poured on the top, and sugar sifted over. 
Candied peel may be added to it with good effect; and three 


or four bitter almonds pounded, may be used to give it flavour 
instead of lemon-rind. 


SMALL COCOA-=NUT PUDDINGS. 


Melt together over a slow fire two ounces of fresh butter cut’ 
small, and four of pounded sugar; pour them out when they 
have boiled for a couple of minutes, and let them cool; mix 
with them two ounces of finely-grated cocoa-nut, an ounce of 
citron shred small, the grated rind of half a large lemon, and 
four eggs: when these have been well beaten together, add the 
strained juice of the half lemon ; put the mixture into buttered 
pattypans, or pudding-cups, sift sugar over, and bake them 
half an hour in a moderate oven. This is an excellent and a 
perfectly new receipt ; but m making use of it care should be 
taken to ascertain that the nut be fresh and sweet flavoured, as 
the slightest degree of rancidity will spoil the puddings. ‘They 
are better hot than cold, though very good either way. 

Fresh butter, 2 ozs.; pounded sugar, + lb.; cocoa-nut, 2 ozs. ; 
candied citron, 1 oz.; rind and juice of } lemon; eggs, 4: 4 hour. 

Obs.—The same ingredients may be made into one pudding 
only, and longer baked. 


GOOD YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 


To make a very good and light Yorkshire pudding, take an 
equal number of eggs and of heaped tablespoonsfuls of flour, 
with a teaspoonful of salt to six of these. Whisk the eggs well, 
strain, and mix them gradually with the flour, then pour in by 
degrees as much new milk as will reduce the batter to the con- 
sistency of rather thin cream. The tin which is to receive the 
pudding must have been placed for some time previously under 
a joint that has been put down to roast: one of beef is usually 
preferred. Beat the batter briskly and lightly the instant 
before it is poured into the pan, watch it carefully that it may 
not burn, and let the edges have an equal share of the fire. 
When the pudding is quite firm in every part, and well- 
coloured on the surface, turn it to brown the under side. This 
is best. accomplished by first dividing it into quarters. In 
Yorkshire it is made much thinner than in the south, roasted 
generally at an enormous fire, and not turned at all: currants 
there are sometimes added to it. 

Eggs, 6; flour, 6 heaped tablespoonsful, or from 7 to 8 ozs. ; 
milk, nearly or quite, 1 pint; salt, 1 teaspoonful: 2 hours. 
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Obs.—This pudding should be quite an inch thick when it is 
browned on both sides, but only half the depth when roasted 
in the Yorkshire mode. ‘The cook must exercise her discretion 
a little in mixing the batter, as from the variation of weight in 
flour, and in the size of eggs, a little more or less of milk may 
be required : the whole should be rather more liquid than for a 
boiled pudding. 


COMMON YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 


Half a pound of flour, three eggs (we would recommend 
a fourth), rather more than a pint of milk, and a teaspoonful 
of salt. 


NORMANDY PUDDING. (GOOD.) 


Boil, until very soft and dry, eight ounces of rice in a pint 
and a half, or rather more, of water,* stir to it two ounces of 
fresh butter, and three of sugar, and simmer it for a few minutes 
after they are added; then pour it out, and let it cool for use. 
Strip from the stalks as many red currants, or Kentish cherries, 
as will fill a tart-dish of moderate size, and for each pint of the 
fruit allow from three to four ounces of sugar. Line the bottom 
and sides of a deep dish with part of the rice; next, put in a 
thick layer of fruit and sugar; then one of rice and one of fruit 
alternately until the dish is full. Sufficient of the rice should 
be reserved to form a rather thick layer at the top: smooth 
this equally with a knife, and send the pudding to a moderate 
but not very slow oven, for half an hour, and more, should it 
be large. When two thirds baked, it may be glazed with yolk 
of egg, brushed over, and fine sugar sifted on it. Morella — 
cherries, with a little additional sugar, make an excellent pud- 
ding of this kind. 

DAMSON-AND-RICE PUDDING. 

With five ounces of whole rice boiled soft and dry, mix an 
ounce of butter, ten ounces of damson-jam, a teaspoonful of 
lemon-juice, and five eggs. Beat the whole well together, and 
bake it about half an hour. 

Rice, 5 ozs.; damson-jam, 10 ozs.; butter, 1 0z.; eggs, 5: 
4 hour. 

BARBERRY-AND-RICE PUDDING. 


Mix ten ounces of barberries stripped from the stalks, with 


toy quart of milk can be substituted for this; but with the fruit, water perhaps 
answers better. 
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four ounces of whole boiled rice, eight ounces of sugar, a small 
slice of butter, and five large, or six small eggs. 


APPLE-AND-RICE PUDDING. 


- Boil together one pound of good pudding-apples, and six 
ounces of sugar, until they are reduced to a smooth pulp; stir 
them often to prevent their burning; mix with them four 
ounces of boiled rice, two ounces of butter, and five large eggs. 
Should the apples be very acid, increase the quantity of sugar : 
add lemon rind or juice, at pleasure. These puddings are better 
if mixed while the ingredients are still warm. 

Apples, 1 Ib.; sugar, 6 ozs.; boiled rice, 4 ozs.; butter, 2 
ozs.; eggs, 5: 30 to 35 minutes. 


COMMON RAISIN PUDDING. 


Beat well together three quarters of a pound of flour, the 
same quantity of raisins, six ounces of beef-suet, finely chopped, 
a small pinch of salt, some grated nutmeg, and three eggs 
which have been thoroughly whisked, and mixed with about 
a quarter-pint of milk, or less than this, should the eggs be 
large. Pour the whole into a buttered dish, and bake it an 
hour and a quarter. For a large pudding, increase the quan- 
tities one half. Bria , 

Flour and stoned raisins, each 2 Ib.; suet, 6 ozs.; salt, 
small pinch; nutmeg, } teaspoonful; eggs, 3; milk, } pint: 14 
hour. 


A RICHER RAISIN PUDDING. 


Mix and whisk well, and lightly together, a pound of raisins 
weighed after they are stoned, ten ounces of finely minced beef- 
suet, three quarters of a pound of flour, a little salt, half a small 
nutmeg, or the grated rind of a lemon, four large eggs, and as 
much milk as may be needed to make the. whole into a very 
thick batter: bake the pudding a few minutes longer than the 
preceding one. The addition of sugar will be found no im- 
provement as it will render it much less light. 


POOR AUTHOR’S PUDDING. 


Flavour a quart of new milk by boiling in it for a few 
minutes half a stick of well-bruised cinnamon, or the thin rind 
of a small lemon; add a few grains of salt, and three ounces of 
sugar, and turn the whole into a deep basin; when it is quite 
eold, stir to it three well-beaten eggs, and strain the mixture 
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into a pie-dish. Cover the top entirely with slices of bread free 
from crust, and half an inch thick, cut so as to join neatly, and 
buttered on both sides: bake the pudding in a moderate oven 
for about half an hour, or in a Dutch oven before the fire. 

New milk, 1 quart; cinnamon, or lemon-rind ; sugar, 3 023.3 
little salt ; eggs, 3; buttered bread: baked } hour. 


PUDDING A LA PAYSANNE, 
(Cheap and good.) 


_ Fill a deep tart-dish with alternate layers of well-sugared 
fruit, and very thin slices of the crumb of a light stale loaf; let 
the upper layer be of fruit, and should it be of a dry kind, 
sprinkle oyer it about. a dessertspoonful of water, or a little 
lemon-juice: raspberries, currants, and cherries, will not require 
this. Send the pudding to a somewhat brisk oven to be baked 
for about half an hour. The proportion of sugar used must be 
regulated, of course, by the acidity of the fruit. For a quart of 
ripe greengages, split and stoned, five ounces will be sufficient. 
Apricots, peaches, and nectarines will scarcely require more; 
but damsons, bullaces, and various other plums will geed a much 
larger quantity. A superior pudding of this kind is made by 
substituting sponge cake for the bread. 


INDIAN PUDDING. 


Put into a deep dish from six to eight ounces of rice which 
has been washed, and wiped in a dry cloth; just moisten it 
with milk, and set it into a gentle oven; add milk to it at 
intervals, in small quantities, until the grain is swollen to its 
full size, and is tender, but very dry; then mix with it two 
dessertspoonsful of fine sugar, and if it should be at hand, four 
or five tablespoonsful of rich cream. Fill a tart-dish almost to 
the brim with fruit properly sugared, heap the rice equally over 
it, leaving it rough, and bake it in a moderate oven for half an 
hour, unless the fruit should be of a kind to require a longer 
time; when very hard, it must be half stewed with the sugar 
before it is put into the dish. The rice may be swelled over 2 
very slow fire when more convenient; and the Dutch or Ameri- 
can oven will serve quite well to bake the pudding. 


BAKED HASTY PUDDING. 

Take from a pint of new milk sufficient to mix into a thin 
batter two ounces of flour, put the remainder, with a smadl pinch 
- of salt, into a clean saucepan, and when it boils quickly, stir the 
flour briskly to it; keep it stirred over a gentle fire for ten 
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minutes, pour it out, and when it has become a little cool, mix 
with it two ounces of fresh butter, three of pounded sugar, the 
grated rind of a small lemon, four large, or five small eggs, and 
half a glass of brandy, or as much orange-flower water. ‘To 
these half a dozen bitter almonds, pounded to a paste, are some- 
times added. Bake the pudding half an hour in a gentle oven. 
New milk, pint; flour, 2 ozs.: 10 minutes. Butter, 2 ozs.; 
sugar, 3 ozs.; eggs, 4 or 5; grated rind of lemon; brandy, or 
orange-flower water, 4 wineglassful. . 


CHAPTER, XIX. 


SOUFFLES, OMLETS, &c. 


— — Kvn 


Silver Soufflé-pan and dish. 


OBSERVATIONS ON OMLETS, FRITTERS, &c. 


Tur composition and nature of a soufflé are altogether different, 
but there is no difficulty in making good omlets, pancakes, or 
fritters, and as they may be expeditiously prepared and served, 
they are often a very convenient resource when, on short notice, 
an addition is required toa dinner. The eggs for all of them 
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should be well and lightly whisked ; the lard for frying batter 
should be extremely pure in flavour, and quite hot when the 
fritters are dropped in; the batter itself should be smooth as 


» cream, and it should be briskly beaten the instant before it is 
> used. All fried pastes should be perfectly drained from the fat 


before they are served, and sent to table promptly when they 
are ready. Eggs may be dressed in a multiplicity of ways, but 


_ are seldom, in any form, more relished than in a well-made and 
~. expeditiously served omlet.. This may be plain, or seasoned 


with minced herbs, and a very little eschalot, when the last is 
liked, and is then called an ‘“ Omlette. aux fines herbes ;” or it 
may be mixed with minced ham, or grated cheese; in any case, 


~2it should be light, thick, full-tasted, and fried only on one side 
+ if turned in the pan, as it frequently is in England, it will at 
' .» once be flattened and rendered tough. Should the slight raw- 
» ness which is sometimes found in the middle of the inside, when 
~; the omlet is made in the French way, be objected to, a heated 


_ shovel, or a salamander, may be held over it for an instant, 


before it is folded on the dish. The pan for frying it should be 


7X quite small ; for if it be composed of four or five eggs only, and 


then put into a large one, it will necessarily spread over it and 


... be thin, which would render it more like a pancake than an 
-omlet; the only partial remedy for this, when a pan of pro- 
\) per size cannot be had, is to raise the handle of it high, and to 
~ keep the opposite side-close down to the fire, which will confine 
' the eggs into a smaller space. No gravy should ever be poured 
‘into the dish with it, and indeed, if properly made, it will require 


. none. Lard is preferable to butter for frying batter, as it ren- 
* ders it lighter ; but it must not be used for omlets. 


A COMMON OMLET. 


From four to eight very fresh eggs may be used for this, 
according to the sized dish required. Half a dozen will gene- 
rally be sufficient. Break them singly and carefully ; clear 
them in the way we have already pointed out in the introduc- 
tion to boiled puddings, or when they are sufficiently whisked 


_ pour them through a sieve, and resume the beating until they 


are very light. Add to them from half to a whole teaspoonful 
of salt, and a seasoning of pepper. Dissolve in a small frying- 
pan a couple of ounces of butter, pour in the eggs, and as soon 
as the omlet is well risen and firm throughout, slide it on to a 
hot dish, fold it together like a turnover, and serve it imme- 
diately ; from five to seven minutes will fry it. 
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For other varieties of the omlet, see the observations which 
precede this. 


AN OMLETTE SOUFFLEE. 


Separate, as they are broken, the whites from the yolks of six 
fine fresh eggs; beat these last thoroughly, first by themselves 
and then with four tablespoonsful of dry, white sifted sugar, and 
the rind of half a lemon grated ona fine grater.* Whisk the 
_ whites to a solid froth, and just before the omlet is poured into 
the pan, mix them well, but lightly, with the yolks. Put four 
ounces of fresh butter into a very small delicately clean 
omlet, or frying pan, and as soon as it is all dissolved, add 
the eges and stir them round, that they may absorb it entirely. 
When the under side is just set, turn the omlet into a well-but- 
tered dish, and send it to a tolerably brisk oven. From five to 
ten minutes will bake it; and it must be served the instant it 
is taken out ; carried, indeed, as quickly as possible to table from 
the oven. It will have risen to a great height, but will sink 
and become heavy in a very short space of time: if sugar be 
sifted over it, let it be done with the utmost expedition. 

Eggs, 6; sugar, 4 tablespoonsful; rind, } lemon; butter, 
4 ozs.: omlet baked, 5 to 10 minutes. 

Obs.—A large common frying-pan will not answer for omlets: — 
a very small one should be kept for them, when there is no re- 
gular omlet-pan. 


SOUFFLES. 


The admirable lightness and delicacy of a well-made soufilé 
render it generally a very favourite dish, and it is now a fashion- 
able one also. It may be greatly varied in its composition, but 
in all cases must be served the very instant it is taken from the 
oven; and even in passing to the dining-room it should, if pos- 
sible, be prevented from sinking by a heated iron or salamander 
held above it. A common soufflé-pan may be purchased for 
four or five shillings, but those of silver or plated metal which 
are of the form shown at the commencement of this chapter, are 
of course expensive; the part in which the soufflé is baked is 
placed within the more ornamental dish when it is drawn from 
the oven. A plain, round, shallow cake-mould, with a strip of 
writing paper six inches high, placed inside the rim will answer 
on an emergency to bake a soufilé in. The following receipt 
will serve as a guide for the proper mode of making it: the 


* As we have before said, a much more delicate flavour is imparted by rasping 
the lemon-rind on sugar. 
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process is always the same whether the principal ingrecient be 
whole rice boiled very tender in milk and pressed through a 
sieve, bread-crumbs soaked as for a pudding and worked through 
a sieve also, arrow-root, potato-flour, or ought else of which 
light puddings in general are made. 

Take from a pint and a half of new milk or of cream sufficient 
to mix four ounces of flour of rice to a perfectly smooth batter ; 
put the remainder into a very clean, well-tinned saucepan, and 

when it boils, stir the rice briskly to it ; let it simmer, keeping it 
_ stirred all the time, for ten minutes, or more should it not be 
very thick, then mix well with it two ounces of fresh butter, one 
and a half of pounded sugar, and the grated rind of a fine lemon 
(or let the sugar which is used for it be well rubbed on the lemon 
before it is crushed to powder) ; in two or three minutes take it 
from the fire, and beat quickly and carefully to it by degrees 
the yolks of six eggs; whisk the whites to a very firm solid 
froth, and when the pan is buttered, and all else quite ready for 
the oven, stir them gently to the other ingredients; pour the 
souffié immediately into the pan and place it in a moderate oven, 
of which keep the door closed for a quarter of an hour at least. 
When the souffié has risen very high, is of a fine colour, and 
quite done in the centre, which it will be in from half to three 
quarters of an hour, send it instantly to table. The exact time 
for baking it depends so much on the oven that it cannot be 
- precisely specified. We have known quite a small one not too 
much baked in forty-five minutes in an iron oven; but gene- 
rally less time will suffice for them: the heat, however, should 
always be moderate. 

New milk or cream, 1} pint; flour of rice, 4 ozs.; fresh 
butter, 2 ozs.; pounded sugar, 14 oz.; eggs, 6; grain of salt; 
rind, lemon: 30 to 45 minutes. 

Qbs. 1—The soufflé may be flavoured with vanilla, orange- 
flowers, or ought else that is liked. Chocolate and coffee also 
may be used for it with soaked bread: a very strong infusion 
of the last, and an ounce or two of the other, melted with a 
little water, are to be added to the milk and bread. 

Obs. 2.—A souffié is commonly served in a dinner of cere- 
mony as a remove of the roast, but the better plan for this, as 
for a fondu, is to have it quickly handed round, instead of 
being placed upon, the table. 


LOUISE FRANK’S CITRON SOUFFLE. 


To obtain the flavour of the citron-rind for this celebrated 
Swedish soufilé, take a lump of sugar which weighs two ounces 
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and a half, and rub it on the fruit to extract the essence, or 
should the citron not be sufficiently fresh to yield it by this 
means, pare it off in the thinnest possible strips and infuse it, 
by the side of the fire, in the cream of which the soufilé is to 
be made. Should the first method be pursued, crush the sugar 
to powder, and dry it a little before it is added to the other 
ingredients. Blend very smoothly two ounces of potato-flour 
w:th a quarter of a pint of milk, and pour boiling to them a 
pint of good cream; stir the mixture in a large basin or bowl 
urtil it thickens, then throw in a grain of salt, two ounces of 
fresh butter just dissolved in a small saucepan, and the sugar 
which has been rubbed on the citron; or should the rind have 
been pared the same weight, some of which is merely pounded. 
Add next, by degrees, the thoroughly whisked yolks of six 
fresh egos, or of seven, should they be very small. Beat the 
whites lightly and quickly, until they are sufficiently firm to 
remain standing in points when dropped from the whisk ; mix 
them with the other ingredients, at the mouth of the oven, but 
without beating them; fill the soufflé-pan less than half full ; 
set it instantly into the oven, which should be gentle, but not 
exceedingly slack, close the door immediately, and do not open 
it for fifteen or twenty minutes: in from thirty to forty the 
souffié will be ready for table unless the oven should be very 
slow: a fierce degree of heat will have a most unfavourable 
effect upon it. 

Rind of half citron (that of a Seville orange may be sub- 
stituted on occasions) ; sugar, 2} 0zs.; cream, 1 pint; potato- 
flour, 2 ozs.; milk, } pint; butter, 2 ozs.; yolks and whites of 
6 large or of 7 small eggs: 30 to 40 minutes, or more in very 
slow oven. 


A FONDU. ‘ 


Mix to a smooth batter, with a quarter of a pint of new 
milk, two ounces of potato-flour, arrow-root, or tous les mois ; 
pour boiling to them three quarters of a pint more of milk, 
or of cream in preference, stir them well together, and then 
throw in two ounces of butter cut small. When this is 
melted, and well-beaten into the mixture, add the well-whisked 
yolks of four large or of five small eggs, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, something less of cayenne, and three ounces of lightly- 
grated cheese, Parmesan or English, or equal parts of both, 
Whisk the whites of the eggs to a quite firm and solid froth; 
then proceed, as for a soutilé, to mix and bake the fondu. 

20 minutes. 
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KENTISH FRITTERS. 


Beat up the whites of three eggs and the yolks of six with 
half a pound of flour, a cupful of milk, and a large teaspoonful 
of yeast: put the mixture into a jug, cover it, and set it by the 
fire until the next day, then add to the batter two large apples . 
finely chopped, and fry the fritters as usual. : 

Whites of eggs, 3; yolks,6; flour, 8 ozs.; milk, 1 cupful; 
yeast, 1 teaspoonful: 24 hours. 


PLAIN COMMON FRITTERS. 


Mix with three well-beaten eggs a quarter-pint of milk, and 
strain them through a fine sieve; add them gradually to three 
large tablespoonsful of flour, and thin the batter with as much 
more milk as will bring it to the consistency of cream; beat it 
up thoroughly at the moment of using it, that the fritters may 
be light. Drop it in small portions from a spouted jug or — 
basin into boiling lard; when lightly coloured on one side, 
turn them, drain them well from the lard’ as they are lifted 
out, and serve them very quickly. They are eaten generally 
with fine sugar, and orange or lemon juice: the first of these 
may be sifted thickly over them after they are dished, the 
oranges or lemons cut in two, and sent to table with them. 
The lard used for frying them should be fresh and pure- 
flavoured: it renders them more crisp and light than butter, 
and is, therefore, better suited to the purpose. 

Eggs, 3; flour, 3 tablespoonsful; milk, 3 to 3 pint. 


PANCAKES. 


These may be made with the same batter as fritters, if it be 
sufficiently thinned with an additional egg or two, or a little 
milk or cream, to spread quickly over the pan: to fry them 
well, this ought to be small. When the batter is ready, heat 
the pan over a clear fire and rub it with butter in every part, 
then pour in sufficient batter to spread over it entirely, and let 
the pancake be very thin: in this case it will require no 
turning, but otherwise it must be tossed over with a sudden 
jerk of the pan, in which the cook who is not somewhat expert 
will not always succeed; therefore the safer plan is to make 
them so thin that they will not require this. Keep them hot 
before the fire until a sufficient number are ready to send to 
table, then proceed with a second supply, as they should always 
be quickly served. ither roll them up and strew fine sugar 
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over them, or spread them quickly with preserve, laying them 
one on the other. A richer kind of pancake may be made 
with a pint of cream, or of cream and new milk mixed, five 
eggs, or their yolks only, a couple of ounces of flour, a little 
pounded cinnamon or lemon-rind rasped on sugar and scraped 
into them, with two ounces more of pounded sugar, and two 
ounces of clarified butter: a few ratifias rolled to powder may 
be added at pleasure, or three or four macaroons. 
From 4 to 5 minutes. 


FRITTERS OF CAKE AND PUDDING. 


Cut plain pound, or rice cake into small square slices half an 
inch thick; trim away the crust, fry them slowly a light 
brown, in a small quantity of fresh butter, and spread over 
them when done a layer of apricot-jam, or of any other pre- 
serve, and serve them immediately. These fritters are im- 
proved by being moistened with a little good cream before they 
are fried: they must then be slightly floured. Cold plum 
pudding sliced down as thick as the cake, and divided into por- 
tions of equal size and good form, then dipped into French or 
English batter, and gently fried, will also make an agreeable 
variety of fritter. 


MINCEMEAT FRITTERS. 


With half a pound of mincemeat mix two ounces of fine 
bread-crumbs (or a tablespoonful of ‘flour), two eggs weil 
beaten, and the strained juice of half a small lemon. Mix these 
well, and drop the fritters with a dessertspoon into plenty of 
very pure lard or fresh butter; fry them from seven to eight 
minutes, drain them on a napkin or on white blotting paper, 
and send them very hot to table: they should be quite small. 

Mincemeat, 4 lb.; bread-crumbs, 2 ozs. (or flour, 1 table- 
spoonful) ; eggs, 2; juice of 3 lemon: 7 to 8 minutes. 


VENETIAN FRITTERS. 


sho (Very good.) 

- Pick, wash, and drain three ounces of whole rice, put it into 
a full pint of cold milk, and bring it very slowly to boil; stir it 
often, and let it simmer gently until quite thick and dry. When 
about three parts done add to it two ounces of pounded sugar, 
and one of fresh butter, a grain of salt, and the grated rind of 
half a small lemon. Let it. cool in the saucepan, and when 
only just warm mix with it thoroughly three ounces of cur= 
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rants, four of apples, chopped fine, a teaspoonful of flour, and 
three large or four small well-beaten eges. Drop the mixture 
in small fritters, fry them in butter from five to seven minutes, 
and let them become quite firm on one side before they are 
turned: do this witha slice. Drain them as they are taken up, 
and sift white sugar over them after they are dished. 

Whole rice, 3 ozs.; milk, 1 pint; sugar, 2 ozs.; butter, 1 oz. ; 
grated. rind of lemon; currants, 3 ozs. ; minced apples, 4 ozs. ; 
flour, 1 teaspoonful ; a little salt; eggs, 3 large, or 4 small: 5 
to 7 minutes. 


FRITTERS OF SPRING FRUIT. 


The rhubarb for these should be of a good sort, quickly 
grown, and tender. Pare, cut it into equal lengths, and throw - 
it into the French batter of page 129; with a fork lift the 
stalks separately, and put them into a pan of boiling lard or 
butter: in from five to six minutes they will be done. Drain 
them well and dish them on a napkin, or pile them high with- 
out one, and strew sifted sugar plentifully over them: they 
should be of a very light brown, and quite dry and crisp. The 
young stalks look well when left in their entire length, and 
only slightly encrusted with the batter, through which they 
should be merely drawn. 

5 to 6 minutes. 


APPLE, PEACH, APRICOT, OR ORANGE FRITTERS. 


Pare and core without dividing the apples, slice them in 
rounds the full size of the fruit, dip them into the same batter 
as that directed for the preceding fritters; fry them a pale 
brown, and let them”be very dry. Serve them heaped high 
upon a folded napkin, and strew sifted sugar over them. 
After having stripped the outer rind from the oranges, remove 
carefully the white inner skin, and in slicing them take out the 
pips; then dip them into the batter and proceed as for the 
apple fritters. The peaches and apricots should be merely 
skinned, halved, and stoned before they are drawn through 
the batter, unless they should not be fully ripe, when they 
must first be stewed tender in a thin syrup. 

8 to 12 minutes. 


BRIOCHE FRITTERS. 
The brioche-paste,* when good, makes very superior canne- 
lons and fritters: it is, we should say, better in this form than 
* For this see page 339. 


\ 
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in that of the bun or cake, in.which it is seen so commonly 
abroad. Make it, for the fritters, into very small balls; roll 
them quite thin, put a teaspoonful or less of rich preserve into 
each, moisten the edges and fold the paste together securely, 
or with a small tin shape cut as many rounds of the brioche as 
are wanted, place some preserve in the centre of one half of 
these, moisten the edges, lay the remainder lightly over them, 
press them carefully together and restore them to a good form 
with the tin cutter, by trimming them with it to their original 
size; slip them gently into a pan of boiling lard, and fry them 
from four and a half to five minutes. Serve them very hot, 
crisp, and dry, piled on a folded napkin. The cannelons are 
made like those of paste, and are extremely good. They are 
sometimes filled with lemon-cheesecake mixture (see appendix), 
or with Madame Werner's (page 361), with the first of these they 
are even better than with preserve. 
¥ritters, 45 to 5 minutes; cannelons, 5 to 6 minutes. 


POTATO FRITTERS. (ENTREMETS.) 


See directions for potato puddings. The same mixture 
dropped in fritters into boiling butter, and fried until firm on 
. botir sides will be found very good. 


LEMON FRITTERS. (ENTREMETS.) 


Mix with six ounces of very fine bread-crumbs four of beef 
suet, minced as small as possible, four ounces of pounded sugar, 
a small tablespoonful of flour, four whole eggs, well and lightly 
whisked, and the grated rind of one large or of two small 
lemons, with half or the whole of the juice, at choice; but 
before this last is stirred in, add a spoonful or two of milk or 
cream if needed. Fry the mixture in small fritters for five or 
Six minutes. 


CANNELONS. (ENTREMETS.) 


Roll out very thin 
and evenly some fine 
puff-paste into a long 
strip of from three to 
four inches wide, 
moisten the surface 
with a feather dipped 
in white of ege, and 
cut it into bands of 
nearly two inches 
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wide; lay some apricot or peach marmalade equally along these, 
and fold the paste twice over it, close the ends carefully, and 
when all are ready slide them gently into a pan of boiling lard ;* 
as soon as they begin to brown, raise the pan from the fire that 
they may not take too much colour before the paste is done 
quite through. Five minutes will fry them. Drain them well, 
and dry them on a soft cloth before the fire; dish them ona 
napkin, and place one layer crossing another, or merely pile 
them high in the centre. If well made, and served of a light 
brown and very dry, these cannelons are excellent: when lard 
is objected to butter may be used instead, but the paste will 
then be somewhat less light. Only lard of the purest quality 
will answer for the purpose. 
5 minutes. 


CANNELONS OF BRIOCHE PASTE. (ENTREMETS.) 


Proceed exactly as for the cannelons above, substituting the 
brioche for the puff-paste, and rolling it as thin as possible, as 
it swells very much in the pan. It is a good plan to pass a 
notched paste-runner, should there be one at hand, lightly upon 
the edge of the second folding of the crust, which should 
reach about to the centre of the cannelon: precaution should 
always be taken to close the paste so as to prevent the escape of 
the preserve. Fine sugar may be sifted over these after they 
are dried and dished. 

4 to 5 minutes. ° 


CROQUETTES OF RICE. (ENTREMETS.) 


Croquettes. 


Wipe very clean, in a dry cloth, seven ounces of rice, put it 


* Cannelons may be either baked or fried: if sent to the oven, they may first 
be glazed with white of egg and sugar. 
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into a clean stewpan, and pour on it a quart of new milk; let it 
swell gently by the side of the fire, and stir it often that it may 
not stick to the pan, nor burn; when it is about half done, stir 
to it five ounces of pounded sugar, and six bitter almonds 
beaten extremely fine: the thin rind of half a fresh lemon may 
be added in the first instance. The rice must be simmered 
until it is soft, and very thick and dry ; it should then be spread 
on a dish, and left until cold, when it is to be rolled into small 
balls, which must be dipped into beaten egg, and then covered 
in every part with the finest bread-crumbs. When all are 
ready, fry them a light brown in -fresh butter, and dry them 
well before the fire, upon a sieve reversed and covered with a 
very soft cloth, or with a sheet of white blotting paper. Pile 
them in a hot dish, and send them to table quickly. 

Rice, 7 ozs.; milk, 1 quart; rind of lemon: ?hour. Sugar, 
5 ozs.; bitter almonds, 6: 40 to 60 minutes, or more. © Fried, 5 
to 7 minutes. * 


FINER CROGUETTES OF RICH. (ENTREMETS.) 


Swell the rice in thin cream, or in new milk strongly flavoured 
with cocoa-nut (see page 429), add the same ingredients as in the 
foregoing receipt, and when the rice is cold, form it into balls, 
and with the thumb of the right hand hollow them sufficiently 
to admit in the centre a small portion of peach jam, or of apricot 
marmalade ; close the rice well over it ; egg, crumb, and fry the 
croquettes as usual. As, from the difference of quality, the 
same proportions of rice and milk will not always produce the 
same effect, the cook must use her discretion in adding, should 
it be needed, sufficient liquid to soften the rice perfectly: but: 
she must bear in mind that if not boiled extremely thick and 
dry, it will be difficult to make it into croquettes. 


SAVOURY CROQUETTES OF RICE. (ENTREE.) 


These are made with the same preparation as the casserole of 
rice of Chapter XVL., but it must be boiled very dry, and left t 
become quite cold before it is used. A few spoonsful of rich 
white sauce stirred into it when it is nearly tender, will improve 
it much. Form and hollow the croquettes as directed in the last 
receipt ; fill them with a small portion of minced fowl, partridge, 
or pheasant, in a thick sauce, or with a stewed oyster, or two cut 
in quarters ; close the rice perfectly over them; egg, and crumb 
the croquettes, fry and serve them garnished with crisped parsley. — 
French cooks mix sometimes a little grated Parmesan cheese 
with the rice at the moment it is taken from the fire, and roll 
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the croquettes in more after they are egged ;*they press this on 
them, dip them again in egg, and then into the crumbs. Raise 
the pan high above the fire when the croquettes are lightly 
browned, that they may heat through; then heighten the colour, 
and lift them out immediately, 


RISSOLES. (ENTREE.) 


This is the French name for small fried pastry of various 
forms, filled with meat or fish previously cooked; they may be 
made with brioche, or with light puff-paste, either of which 
must be rolled extremely thin. Cut it with a small round cutter 
fluted or plain; put a little rich mince, or good pounded meat, 
in the centre, and moisten the edges, and press them securely 
together that they may not burst open in the frying. ‘The 
rissoles may be formed like small patties, by laying a second 
round of paste over the meat; or, like cannelops; they may, 
likewise, be brushed with egg, and sprinkled with vermicelli, 
broken small, or with fine crumbs. ‘They are sometimes made 
in ,the form of croquettes, the paste being gathered round the 
meat, which must form a ball. 

In frying them, adopt the same plan as for the croquettes, 
raising the pan as soon as the paste is lightly coloured. Serve 
all these fried dishes well drained, and on a napkin. 

From 5 to 7 minutes, or less. — 


VERY SAVOURY RISSOLES. (ENTREE.) 


Make the forcemeat No. 1, page 148, sufficiently firm with 
unbeaten yolk of egg, toroll rather thin on a well-floured board; 
cut it into very small rounds, put a little pounded chicken in the 
centre of one half, moistening the edges with water, or white of 
egg, lay the remaining rounds over these, close them securely, 
and fry them in butter a fine light brown; drain and dry them 
well, and heap them in the middle of a hot dish, upon a napkin 
pect flat: these rissoles may be egged and crumbed before they 

re fried. 


RISSOLES OF FISH. (ENTREE.) 


Take perfectly clear from bones and skin, the fiesh of any 
cold fish that can be pounded to an exceedingly fine paste; add 
to it, when in the mortar, from one quarter to a third as much 
of good butter, and a high seasoning of cayenne, with a moderate 
one of mace and nutmeg. To these may be added, at pleasure, 
a few shrimps, or a little of any of the finer fish sauces, or some 
lobster-coral. When the whole is well beaten and blended to- 
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gether, roll out some good puff-paste extremely thin, and witha 
small round tin shape, cut out the number of rissoles required; 
put some of the fish into each of these, moisten the edges with 
white of egg, fold and press them securely together, and when 
all are ready, slip them gently into a pan of boiling lard or but- 
ter; fry them a pale brown, drain them well, and dry them on 
white blotting-paper, laid upon a sieve, reversed; but do not 
place them sufficiently near to scorch or to colour them. 


TO BOIL PIPE MACCARONI. 


We have found always the continental mode of dressing 
maccaroni the best. English cooks sometimes soak it in milk 
and water for an hour or more, before it is boiled, that the pipes 
may be swollen to the utmost, but this is apt to render it pulpy, 
though its appearance may be improved by it. Drop it lightly, 
and by degrees, into a large pan of fast-boiling water, into which 
a little salt, and a bit of butter the size of a walnut, have pre- 
viously been thrown, and of which the boiling should not be 
stopped by the addition of the maccaroni. In from three quar-. 
ters of an hour to an hour this will be sufficiently tender; it 
should always be perfectly so, as it is otherwise indigestible, 
though the pipes should-remain entire. Pour it into a large 
cullender, and drain the water well from it. It should be very 
softly boiled after the first minute or two. 

$ to 1 hour. 


RIBBAND MACCARONI. 
This is dressed in precisely the same manner as the pipe 


maccaroni, but requires only from fourteen to sixteen minutes’ 
boiling in water, and twenty or more in broth or stock. 


DRESSED MACCARONI. 


_Four ounces of pipe maccaroni is sufficient for a small dish, 
but from six to eight should be prepared for a family party 
where it is liked. The common English mode of dressing it is © 
with grated cheese, butter, and cream, or milk. French cooks 
substitute generally a spoonful or two of very strong rich jellied 
gravy for the cream; and the Italians, amongst their many 
other modes of serving it, toss it in rich brown gravy, with 
sufficient grated cheese to flavour the whole strongly ; they send 
it to table also simply laid into a good HLspagnole or brown 
gravy (that drawn from the stufato, for example), accompanied , 
by a plate of grated cheese. Another, and an easy mode of 
dressing it is to boil and drain it well, and to put it to a deep 
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dish, strewing grated cheese on every layer, and adding bits of 
fresh butter to it. The top, in this case, should be covered 
with a layer of fine bread-crumbs, mixed with grated cheese; 
these should be moistened plentifully with clarified butter, and 
colour given to them in the oven, or before the fire ; the crumbs 
may be omitted, and a layer of cheese substituted for them. An 
excellent preparation of maccaroni may be made with any well- 
flavoured, dry white cheese, which can be grated easily, at much 
less cost than with the Parmesan, which is expensive, and in the 
country not always procurable even; we think that the rich 
brown gravy is also a great advantage to the dish, which is 
further improved by a tolerably high seasoning of cayenne. 
These, however, are innovations on the usual modes of serving 
it in England. 

After it has been boiled quite tender, drain it well, dissolve 
from two to three ounces of good butter in a clean stewpan, with 
a few spoonsful of rich cream, or of white sauce, lay in part of 
the maccaroni, strew part of the cheese upon it, add the re- 
mainder of the maccaroni and the cheese, and toss the whole 
gently until the ingredients are well incorporated, and adhere to 
the maccaroni, leaving no liquid perceptible: serve it immediately. 

Maccaroni, 6 ozs.; butter, 3 ozs.; Parmesan cheese, 6 02s. ; 
cream, 4 tablespoonsful. . 

Obs.—If preferred so, cheese may be strewed thickly over 
the maccaroni after it is dished, and just melted and browned 
with a salamander. : 


MACCARONI A LA REINE. 


This is a very excellent and delicate mode of dressing macca- 
roni. Boil eight ounces in the usual way (see page 421), and 
by the time it is sufficiently tender, dissolve gently ten ounces 
of any rich, well-flavoured white cheese in full three quarters of 
a pint of good cream; add a little salt, a rather full seasoning of 
cayenne, from half to a whole saltspoonful of pounded mace, 
and a couple of ounces of sweet fresh butter. The cheese should, 
in the first instance, be sliced very thin, and taken quite free of 
the hard part adjoining the rind; it should be stirred in the 
cream without intermission until it is entirely dissolved, and the 
whole is perfectly smooth: the maccaroni, previously well- 
drained, may then be tossed gently in it, or after it is dished, 
the cheese may be poured equally over the maccaroni. The 
whole, in either case, may be thickly covered before it is sent to 
table, with fine crumbs of bread fried of a pale gold colour, and 
dried perfectly, either before the fire or in an oven, when such 
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an addition is considered an improvement. Asa matter of pre- 
caution, it is better to boil the cream before the cheese is melted 
in it; rich white sauce, or béchamel, made not very thick, with 
an additional ounce or two of butter, may be used to vary and 
enrich this preparation. If Parmesan cheese* be used for it, it 
must of course be grated. Half the quantity may be served. 

Maccaroni, } lb.; cheese, 10 ozs.; good cream, # pint (or rich 
white sauce); butter, 2 ozs. (or more) ; little salt, fine cayenne, 
and mace. . 


POLENTA, AN ITALIAN DISH. (GOOD.) 


Throw into a quart of. milk, when it is fast boil- 
ing, half a teaspoonful of salt, and then shake 
lightly into it five ounces of the best semoulina ; 
stir the milk as this is added, and continue to do so 
from eight to ten minutes, letting the mixture boil 
gently during the time. It should be very thick, 
and great care must be taken to prevent its sticking 
to the saucepan, which should be placed over a 
clear fire on a bar or trevet, but not upon the coals. 
‘Pour the semoulina, when it is done, into a basin, 
which it will not fill by an inch or two, and let it 
remain some hours in a cool place, that it may be- 
come perfectly cold; it will then turn out quite 
solid, and like a pudding in appearance. Cut it 
with a large, sharp carving-knife, or a bit of thin 
wire, into half-inch slices; wash the basin into 
which it was poured at first, and butter it well; 
grate from six to eight ounces of good cheese (Parmesan, or any 
other), and mix with it a half-teaspoonful of cayenne, and 
twice as much pounded mace ; clarify from two to three ounces 
of fresh butter, and put a small quantity into the basin, strew in 
a little of the cheese, and then lay-in the first slice of the semou- 
lina, on this put a thick layer of the cheese, moisten it with 
some drops of butter, and place the second slice upon it; then 
more cheese and butter, and continue thus until ali the semou- 
lina is replaced in the basin ; put plenty of cheese upon the top, 
add the remainder of the clarified butter, and bake the mixture 
for about half an hour in a gentle oven. It should be of a fine 
golden colour when served. Turn it carefully into a dish, and. 
send it instantly to table. A little rich brown gravy poured 
round might, to some tastes, improve it, but it is excellent 


* The Parmesan being apt to gather into lumps, instead of mingling smoothly. 
with the iiquid, had better be avoided for this dish. 
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without, and may be substituted for maccaroni, which it much 
resembles in flavour. In Italy, the flour of Indian corn (maize), 
which is there called polenta, is used for it*, but the semoulina, 
when good, answers the purpose perfectly. The dish may be 
enriched by adding butter to the milk, or by mixing with ita 
portion of cream; and it may be browned in a Dutch oven, 
when no other is in use. 

New milk (or milk mixed with cream), 1 quart; salt, large 4 
teaspoonful ; semoulina, 5 ozs.: 10 minutes. Grated cheese, 6 
to 8 ozs.; cayenne, 1 teaspoonful ; mace, 1 small teaspoonful ; 
butter, 2 to 3 ozs.: baked 4 hour, gentle oven. 

Obs.—A plain mould can be used instead of the basin. 


FORCED EGGS FOR SALAD. 


Pound and press through the back of a hair-sieve, the flesh 
of three very fine, or of four moderate-sized anchovies, freed 
from the bones and skin. Boil six fresh eggs for twelve 
minutes, and when they are perfectly cold, halve them length- 
wise, take out the yolks, pound them to a paste with a third 
of their volume of fresh butter; then add the anchovies, a 
quarter-teaspoonful of mace, and as much cayenne as will 
season the mixture well; beat these together thoroughly, and 
fill the whites of egg neatly with them. A morsel of garlic, 
not larger than a pea, perfectly blended with the other ingre- 
dients, would to some tastes greatly improve this preparation: a 
portion of anchovy-butter (see page 127), or of potted ham, 
will supply the place of the fish in it very advantageously. 

Eggs, 6; anchovies, 4; butter, size of 2 yolks; mace, 4 
teaspoonful; cayenne, third as much. 


FORCED EGGS, OR EGGS EN SURPRISE. (ENTREMETS.) 


Boil, and divide, as in the receipt above, half a dozen very. 
fresh eggs ; pound the yolks perfectly, first by themselves, then 
with three ounces of good butter, a seasoning of salt, cayenne, | 
and nutmeg, or mace, a large teaspoonful or more of minced 
parsley, and the yolks of two raw eggs. Slice a small bit off 
the whites to make them stand flat, hollow the insides well, 
fill them smoothly with the yolks, form a small dome in the 
centre of the dish with the remainder of the mixture, and lean 


* This may be purchased in London at the Italian warehouses, and will be 
found of excellent effect for biscuits and baked puddings, as well as for this 
preparation. 
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the eggs against it, placing them regularly round. Set them 
into a gentle oven for ten minutes,* and send them quickly to 
table. 


Ca ry ik x. 


SWEET DISHES, OR ENTREMETS. 


TO PREPARE CALI’S FEET STOCK.T 


Tue feet are usually sent in from the butcher’s ready to dress, 
but as a matter of economy{ or of convenience it is sometimes 
desirable to have them altogether prepared by the cook. Dip 
them into cold water, lay them into a deep pan, and sprinkle 
equally over them on both sides some rosin in fine powder; 
pour in as much boiling water as will cover them well, and let 
them remain for a minute or two untouched ; then scrape the 
hair clean from them with the edge of a knife. When this is 
done, wash them very thoroughly both in hot and in cold 
water ; divide them at the joint, split the claws, and take away 
the fat that is between them. Should the feet be large, put a 
gallon of cold water to the four, but from a pint to a quart less 


* Half of one of the raw egg-yolks may be omitted, and a spoonful of rich 
cream used instead; the eggs can also be steamed until the insides are firm, 
by placing them with a little good gravy, or white sauce, in a stewpan, and sim-. 
mering them gently from fifteen to twenty minutes. 

+ For fuller and better directions for this, see page 197, Chapter IX. 

t They are sold at a much lower price when not cleared from the hair. 
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if they be of moderate size or small. Boil them gently down 
until the flesh has parted entirely from the bones, and the 
liquor is reduced nearly or quite half; strain, and let it stand 
until cold; remove every particle of fat from the top before it 
is used, and be careful not to take the sediment. 

Calf’s feet, (large) 4; water, 1 gallon’: 6 to 7 hours. 


TO CLARIFY CALF’S FEET STOCK. 


Break up a quart of the stock, put it into a clean stewpan 
with the whites of five large or of six small eggs, two ounces of 
sugar, and the strained juice of a small lemon; place it over a 
gentle fire, and do not stir it after the scum begins to form ; 
when it has boiled five or six minutes, if the liquid part be 
clear, turn it into a jelly-bag, and pass it through a second time 
should it not be perfectly transparent the first. To.consumptive 
patients, and others requiring restoratives, but forbidden to take 
stimulants, the jelly thus prepared is often very acceptable, and 
may be taken with impunity, when it would be highly injurious 
made with wine. More white of egg is required to clarify it 
than when sugar and acid are used in larger quantities, as both 
of these assist the process. For blamange omit the lemon-juice, 
and mix.with the clarified stock an equal proportion of cream 
(for an invalid new mill), with the usual flavouring, and weight 
of sugar; or pour the boiling stock very gradually to some 
finely pounded almonds, and express it from them as directed 
for Quince Blamange, allowing from six to eight ounces to the 

int. 
Stock, 1 quart; whites of eggs, 5; sugar, 2 ozs.; juice, 1 
small lemon: 5 to 8 minutes. 


TO CLARIFY ISINGLASS. 


The finely-cut purified isinglass, which is now in general use, 
requires no clarifying except for clear jellies: for.all other dishes 
it is sufficient to dissolve, skim, and pass it through a muslin 
strainer. When two ounces are required for a dish, put two 
and a half into a delicately clean pan, and pour on it a pint of 
spring water which has been gradually mixed with a teaspoonful 
of beaten white of egg; stir these thoroughly together, and let 
them heat slowly by the side of a gentle fire, but do not allow 
the isinglass to stick to the pan. When the scum is well risen, 
which it will be after two or three minutes’ simmering, clear it 
off, and continue the skimming until no more appears, then, 
should the quantity of liquid be more than is needed, reduce it 
by quick boiling to the proper point, strain it through a thin 
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muslin, and set it by for use: it will be perfectly transparent, 
and may be mixed lukewarm with the clear and ready sweetened. 
juice of various fruits, or used with the necessary proportion of 
syrup, for jellies flavoured with choice liqueurs. “As the clarify- 
ing reduces the strength of the isinglass,—or rather as a portion 
of it is taken up by the white egg,—an additional quarter to 
each ounce must be allowed for this: if the scum be laid to drain 
on the back of a fine sieve which has been wetted with hot water, 
a little very strong jelly will drip from it. 

Isinglass, 23 ozs.; water, 1 pint; beaten white of egg, 1 tea- 
spoonful. 


SPINACH GREEN, FOR COLOURING SWEET DISHES, CONFEC- 
TIONARY, OR SOUPS. 


Pound quite to a pulp, in a marble or Wedgewood mortar, a 
handful or two of young freshly-gathered spinach, then throw 
it into a hair-sieve, and press through all the juice that can be 
obtained from it; pour this into a clean white jar, and place it 
in a pan of water that is at the point of boiling, and which must 
be allowed only to just simmer afterwards ; in three or four mi- 
nutes the juice will be poached or set; take it then gently with 
a spoon, and lay it upon the back of a fine sieve to dram. If 
wanted for immediate use, merely mix it in the mortar with some 
finely-powdered sugar ;* but if to be kept as a store, pound it 
with as much as will render the whole tolerably dry, boil it to 
candy-height over a very clear fire, pour it out in cakes, and 
keep them in a tin box or canister. For this last preparation 
consult the receipt for orange-flower candy. — 


PREPARED APPLE, OR QUINCE JUICE. 


Pour into a clean earthen pan two quarts of spring water, and 
throw into it as quickly as they can be pared, cored, and weighed, 
four pounds of nonsuches, pearmains, Ripstone-pippins, or any 
other good boiling apples of fine flavour. When all are done 
stew them gently until they are well broken, but not reduced 
quite to pulp; turn them into a jelly-bag, or strain the juice 
from them without pressure through a closely-woven cloth, 
which should be gathered over the fruit, and tied, and suspended 
above a deep pan until the juice ceases to drop from it: this, if 
not very clear, must be rendered so before it is used for syrup 
or jelly, but for all other purposes,once straining it will be suffi- 


* For soup, dilute it first with a little of the boiling stock, and stir it to the 
remainder. 
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cient. Quinces are prepared in the same way, and with the 
same proportions of fruit and water, but they must not be too 
long boiled, or the juice will become red. We have found it 
answer well t6 have them simmered until they are perfectly 
tender, and then to leave them with their liquor in a bowl until 
the following day, when the juice will be rich and clear. ‘They 
should be thrown into the water very quickly after they are 
pared and weighed, as the air will soon discolour them. 
Water, 2 quarts; apples or quinces, 4 lbs. 


COCOA-NUT FLAVOURED MILK. — 
(For sweet dishes, §c.) 

Pare the dark outer rind from a very fresh nut, and grate it 
on a fine and exceedingly clean grater; to every three ounces 
pour a quart of new milk, and simmer them very softly for three 
quarters of an hour, or more, that a full flavour of the nut may 
be imparted to the milk without its being much reduced; strain — 
it through a fine sieve, or cloth, with sufficient pressure to leave 
the nut almost dry : it may then be used for blamange, custards, 
rice, and other puddings, light cakes and bread. ad 

To each quart new milk, 3 ozs. grated cocoa nut: ¢ to 1 
hour. . 

Obs.—The milk of the nut, when perfectly sweet and good, 
may be added to the other with advantage. To obtain it, bore 
one end of the shell with a gimlet, and catch the liquid in a 
cup; and to extricate the kernel, break the shell with a ham- 
mer: this is better than sawing it asunder. 


COMPOTES OF FRUIT. 


We would particularly invite the attention of the reader to 
these wholesome and agreeable preparations of fruit, which are 
much less served at English tables, generally, than they deserve 
to be. We have found them often peculiarly acceptable to 
persons of delicate habit who were forbidden to partake of 
pastry in any form; and accompanied by a dish of boiled rice, 
they are very preferable for children, as well as for invalids, to 
either tarts or puddings. 

Compote of spring fruit-—(Rhubarb.) Take a pound of the 
stalks after they are pared, and cut them into short lengths; 
have ready a quarter-pint of water boiled gently for ten mi- 
nutes with five ounces of sugar, or with six should the fruit be 
very acid; put it in, and simmer it for about ten minutes. 
Some kinds will be tender in rather less time, some will require 
more. 
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~ Obs.—Good sugar in lumps should be used generally for these 

dishes, and when they are intended for dessert the syrup should 
be enriched with an additional ounce or two. Lisbon sugar will 
answer for them very well on ordinary occasions, but that which 
is refined will render them much more delicate. 

Compote of green currants.—Spring water half pint ; sugar 
five ounces; boiled together ten minutes. One pint of green 
currants stripped from the stalks; simmered three to five mi- 
nutes. 

Compote of green gooseberries.—This is an excellent compote 
if made with fine sugar, and very good with any kind. Break 
five ounces into small lumps and pour on them half a pint of 
water; boil these gently for ten minutes, and clear off all the 
scum ; then add to them a pint of fresh gooseberries freed from 
the tops and stalks, washed, and well drained. Simmer them 
gently from eight to ten minutes, and serve them hot or cold. 
Increase the quantity for a large dish. : 

_ Compote of green apricots.—Wipe the down from a pound of 
quite young apricots, and stew them very gently for nearly 
twenty minutes in syrup made with eight ounces of sugar 
and three quarters of a pint of water, boiled together the usual 
time. 

~~ Compote of red currants.—A quarter-pint of water and five 
‘ounces of sugar: ten minutes. One pint of ready picked 
‘currants to be just simmered in the syrup from five to six 
minutes. This receipt will serve equally for raspberries, or for 
a compote of the two fruits mixed together. Either of them 
will be found an admirable accompaniment to batter, custard, 
bread, ground rice, and various other kinds of puddings, as well 
as to whole rice plainly boiled. 

Compote of Kentish or Flemish cherries.—Simmer five ounces 
of sugar with half a pint of water for ten minutes; throw into GZ 
the syrup a pound of cherries weighed after they are stalked, ™ ~ 
and Jet them stew gently for twenty minutes; it is a great 
improvement to stone the fruit, but a larger quantity will then 
be required for a dish. 

Compote of Morella cherries. — Boil together for fifteen. 
minutes, five ounces of sugar with half a pint of water; adda 
pound and a quarter of ripe Morella cherries, and simmer 
them very softly from five to seven minutes: this is a delicious 
compote. 

Compote of Damsons.—Four ounces of sugar and half a pint 
of water to be boiled for ten minutes; one pound of damsons 
to be added, and simmered gently from ten to twelve minutes. 
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Compote of the Magnum Bonum, or other large plums.—Boil 
six ounces of sugar with half a pint of water the usual time ; 
take the stalks from a pound of plums, and simmer them very 
softly for twenty minutes. Increase the proportion of sugar if 
needed, and regulate the time as may be necessary for the 
different varieties of fruit. 

Compote of bullaces.— The large, or shepherds’ bullace, is 
very good stewed, but will require a considerable quantity of 
sugar to render it palatable, unless it be quite ripe. Make a 
syrup with eight ounces, and three quarters of a pint of water, 
and boilin it gently from fifteen to twenty minutes, a pint and a 
half of the bullaces freed from their stalks. ws 

Compote of Siberian crabs.—To three quarters of a pint of 
water add six ounces of fine sugar, boil them for ten or twelve 
minutes, and skim them well. Add a pound and a half of 
Siberian crabs without their stalks, and keep them just at the 
point of boiling for twenty minutes; they will then become 
tender without bursting. A few strips of lemon-rind and a 
little of the juice are sometimes added to this compote. 


COMPOTE OF PEACHES. 


Pare half a dozen ripe peaches, and stew them very softly 
from eighteen to twenty minutes, keeping them often turned in 
a light syrup, made with five ounces of sugar, and half a pint of 
water boiled together for ten minutes. Dish the fruit ; reduce 
the syrup by quick boiling, pour it over the peaches, and serve 
them hot for a second-course dish, or cold for dessert. They 
should be quite ripe, and will be found delicious dressed thus. 
A little lemon-juice may be added to the syrup, and the blanched 
kernels of two or three peach or apricot stones. 

Sugar, 5 ozs.; water, 4 pint: 10 minutes. Peaches, 6: 18 to 
20 minutes. 

Obs.—Nectarines, without being pared, may be dressed in the 
same way, but will require to be stewed somewhat longer, unless 
they be perfectly ripe. 


ANOTHER RECEIPT FOR STEWED PEACHES. 


Should the fruit be not perfectly ripe, throw it into boiling 
water and keep it just simmering, until the skin can be easily 
stripped off. Have ready half a pound of fine sugar boiled to 
a light syrup with three quarters of a pint.of water; throw in 
the peaches, let them stew softly until quite tender, and turn 
them often that they may be equally done; after they are 
dished, add a little strained lemon-juice to the syrup, and 
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reduce it by a few minutes’ very quick boiling. The fruit is 
sometimes pared, divided, and stoned, then gently stewed . 
until it is tender. , 

Sugar, 8 ozs.; water, } pint: 10 to 12 minutes. Peaches, 6 
or 7; lemon-juice, 1 large teaspoonful. 


STEWED BARBERRIES, OR COMPOTE D’EPINE-VINETTE. 


Boil to a thin syrup half a pound of sugar and three quarters: 
of a pint of water, skim it well, and throw into it three quarters. 
of a pound of barberries stripped from the stalks; keep them 
pressed down into the syrup, and gently stirred: from five to 
seven minutes will boil them. 

Sugar, 8 ozs.; water, ? pint: 12 to 15 minutes. Barberries,, 
3 |b.: 5 to 7 minutes. 


ANOTHER COMPOTE OF BARBERRIES FOR DESSERT, 


When this fruit is first ripe it requires, from its excessive 
acidity, nearly its weight of sugar to render it palatable; but 
after hanging some time upon the trees it becomes much mel- 
lowed in flavour, and may be sufficiently sweetened with a 
smaller proportion. According to the state of the fruit then, 
take for each pound (leaving it in bunches) from twelve to 
sixteen ounces of sugar, and boil it with three quarters of a 
pint of water until it forms a syrup. Throw in the bunches of 
fruit, and simmer them for five or six minutes. If their weight 
of sugar be used, they will become in that time perfectly trans- 
parent. As all vessels of tin affect the colour of the barberries, 
they should be boiled in a copper stewpan, or in a German 
enamelled one, which would be far better. 

Barberries, 1 lb.; sugar, 12 to 16 ozs.; water, 2 pint: fruit. 
simmered in syrup, 5 to 6 minutes. : 


%\ 


GATEAU DE POMMES. | * 


Boil together for fifteen minutes a pound of well refined ™_ 
sugar and half a pint of water; then add a couple of pounds of * 
nonsuches, or of any other finely-flavoured apples which can be 
boiled easily to a smooth pulp, and the juice of a couple of 
small, or of one very large lemon. Stew these gently until the | 
mixture is perfectly free from lumps, then boil it quickly, 
keeping it stirred, without quitting it, until it forms a ve 
thick and dry marmalade. A few minutes before it is done add 
the finely grated rinds of a couple of lemons; when it leaves 
the bottom of the preserving-pan visible and dry, press it into 
moulds of tasteful form ; and either store it for winter use, or if 
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wanted for table, serve it plain for dessert, or ornament it with 
spikes of blanched almonds, and pour a custard round it for a 
second course dish. 

Sugar, 1 lb.; water, } pint: 15 minutes. Nonsuches or other 
apples, 2 lbs. ; juice, 1 large or 2 small lemons: 2 hours or more. 


GATEAU OF MIXED FRUITS. (GOOD.) 


Extract the juice from some fresh red currants by simmering 
them very gently for a few minutes over a slow fire; strain it 
through a folded muslin, and to one pound of it add a pound 
and a half of nonsuches or of freshly gathered codlings, pared, 
and rather deeply cored, that the fibrous part of the apple may 
be avoided. Boil these quite slowly until the mixture is -per- 
fectly smooth, then, to evaporate part of the moisture, let the 
boiling be quickened. In from twenty-five to thirty minutes 
draw the pan from the fire, and throw in gradually a pound 
and a quarter of sugar in fine powder; .mix it well with the 
_ fruit, and when it is dissolved continue the boiling rapidly for 
twenty minutes longer, keeping the mixture constantly stirred ; 
put it into a mould, and store it, when cold, for winter use, or 
serve it for dessert, or for the second course: in the latter case 
- decorate it with spikes of almonds blanched, and heap solid 

whipped cream round it, or pour a custard into the dish. For 
dessert it may be garnished with dice of the palest apple-jelly. 

Juice of red currants, 1 lb.; nonsuches, or codlings (pared and 
eored), 1} lb.: 25 to 30 minutes. Sugar, 11 1b.: 20 minutes. 

Obs.—A portion of raspberries, if still in season, may be 
mixed with the currants for this gdteau, should their flavour be 
liked. ; 

For other and excellent varieties of gateaux of fruit, sce 
Newton solid, and Damson solid, Chapter XXI. Ripe peaches 
and nonsuches will likewise do well for it. Codlings answer 
perfectly for the preceding receipt, and the preparation is of 


fine colour and very pleasant flavour: it ought to cut in clear 
éirm slices. . 


JELLIES. 


CAL¥’S FEET JELLY. (ENTREMETS.) 


We hear inexperienced housekeepers frequently complain 
of the difficulty of rendering this jelly perfectly transparent ; 
but by mixing with the other ingredients, while quite cold, 
the whites, and the crushed shells of a sufficient number of 
eggs, and allowing the head of scum which gathers on the jelly 
to remain undisturbed after it once forms, they will scarcely 
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fail to obtain it clear. It should be strained through a thick 
flannel-bag of a conical form (placed before the fire, should the 
weather be at all cold, or the 
mixture will jelly before it 
has run through), and if not 
perfectly clear it must be 
strained again and again 
until it becomes so; though 
we generally find that once 
suffices. Mix thoroughly in —== 
a large stewpan five half- 
pints of strong calf’s feet 
stock (see page 425), a full 
pint of sherry, halfa pound of 
sugar, roughly powdered, the juice of two fine lemons, the rind 
of one and a half, cut very thin, the whites and shells of four 
large eggs, and half an ounce of isinglass. Let these remain a 
few minutes off the fire, that the sugar may dissolve more 
easily; then let the jelly be brought to boil gradually, and do 
not stir it after it begins to heat. When it has boiled gently 
for sixteen minutes, draw it from the fire, and let it stand a 
short time before it is poured into the jelly-bag, under which a 
bowl should be placed to receive it. When clear and cool, put 
it into moulds which have been laid for some hours in water: 
these should always be of earthenware in preference to metal. 
If to be served in glasses, or roughed, the jelly will be sufficiently 
firm without the isinglass, of which, however, we recommend a 
small quantity to be thrown in always when,the jelly begins to 
boil, as it facilitates the clearing. . 

Calf’s feet stock, 21 pints; sugar, } Ib.; sherry, 1 pint; juice 
of lemons, 2 large ; rind of 11; whites and shells of eggs, 4 large, 
or 5 small: 16 minutes. 

Obs. 1.—After all the jelly has dropped through the bag, 
an exceedingly agreeable beverage may be obtained by pouring 
in some boiling water; from one to three half-pints, according 
to the quantity of jelly which has been made. The same 
plan should be pursued in making orange or lemon jelly for an 
invalid. 

Obs. 2.—As it is essential to the transparency of calf’s feet 
jelly of all kinds that the whole. of the ingredients should be 
quite cold when they are mixed, and as the stock can only be 
measured in a kiquid state, to which it must be reduced by heat- 
ing, the better plan is, to measure it when it is first strained 
from the feet, and to put apart the exact quantity required for 
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a, receipt; but when this has not been done, and it is necessary 
to liquefy it, it must be left until quite cold again before it is 
used. 


ANOTHER RECEIPT FOR CALF’S FEET JELLY. 


To four calf’s feet, well cleaned and divided, pour a gallon 
of water, and let them stew until it is reduced to rather less 
than two quarts; or if, after the flesh has quite fallen from the 
bones, the liquor on being strained off should exceed that quan- 
tity, reduce it by rapid boiling in a clean uncovered pan over a 
very clear fire. When it is perfectly firm and cold, take it, 
clear of fat and sediment, and add to it a bottle of sherry, which 
should be of good quality (for poor, thin wines are not well 
adapted to the purpose), three quarters of a pound of sugar 
broken small, the juice of five large or of six moderate-sized 
lemons, and the whites, with the shells finely crushed, of seven 
eggs, or of more, should they be very small. The rinds of three 
lemons, pared exceedingly thin, may be thrown into the jelly a 
few minutes before it is taken from the fire; or they may be 
put into the jelly-bag previously to its being poured through, 
when they will impart to it a slight and delicate flavour, with- 
out deepening its colour much. If it is to be moulded, some- 
thing more than half an ounce of isinglass should be dropped 
lightly in where the liquid becomes visible through the head 
of scum, when the mixture begins to boil; for if not sufficiently 
firm, it will break when it is dished. It may be roughed, or 
served in glasses without this addition; and in a liquid state 
will be found an admirable ingredient for Oxford, or other 

munch. 

Calf’s fect, 4; water, 1 gallon; to be reduced more than 
half. Sherry, 1 bottle; sugar, } lb. (more to taste); juice of 
5 large lemons, or of six moderate-sized; whites and shells of 7 
eggs, or more if small; rinds of lemons, 3 (for moulding, nearly 
% oz, of isinglass): 15 to 20 minutes. 

Obs.—An excellent and wholesome jelly for young people 
may be made with good orange or raisin wine, instead of sherry ; 
to either of these the juice of three or four oranges, with a smal! 
portion of the rind, may be added instead of part of the lemons. 


APPLE CALF’S FEET JELLY. 


Pour a quart of prepared apple-juice (see page 427) on a 
pound of fresh apples pared and cored, and simmer them until 
they are well broken ; strain the juice, and let it stand until cold; 
then measure, and put a pint and a half of it into a stewpan ~ 
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with a quart of calf’s feet stock (see page 425), nine ounces of 
sugar broken small, or roughly pounded, the juice of two fine 
lemons, and the thin rinds of one and a half, with the whites 
and. shells of eight eggs. Let it boil gently for ten minutes, 
then strain it through a flannel-bag, and when cool put it into 
moulds. It will be very elear, and firm, and of pleasant flavour. 
Apples of good quality should be used for it, and the quantity 
of sugar must be regulated by the time of year, as the fruit 
will have lost much of its acidity during the latter part of the 
season.’ ‘This receipt, which is the result of our own experi- 
ment, and which we have found very successful, was first tried 
just after Christmas, with pearmains and Ripstone pippins. A 
little syrup of preserved ginger, or a small glass of fine white 
brandy, would perhaps, to some tastes, improve the jelly ; but 
we give it simply as we have had it proved ourselves. 

Prepared apple juice, 1 quart; fresh apples, 1 Ib.: ito 2 
hour. Strained juice, 14 pint ; calf’s fect stock, 1 quart ; sugar, 
9 ozs.; Juice of lemons, 2; rind of 14; whites and shells of eggs, 
8: 10 minutes. 

Obs.—We would recommend the substitution of quinces for 
apples in this receipt as likely to afford a very agreeable variety 
of the jelly: or equal portions of the two fruits might answer 
well. 

Unless the stock be very stiff, add isinglass to this, as to the 
calf’s feet jelly, when it is to be moulded. | 


ORANGE CALF’S FEET JELLY. 

To a pint and a half of firm calf’s feet stock, put a pint of 
strained China orange-juice, mixed with that of one or two 
lemons; add to these six ounces of sugar, broken small, the 
very thin rinds of three oranges and of one lemon, and the 
whites of six eggs with half the shells crushed small. Stir 
these gently over a clear fire until the head of scum begins to 
form, but not at all afterwards. Simmer the jelly for ten mi- 
nutes from the first full boil ; take it from the fire, let it stand 
a little, then pour it through a jelly-bag until perfectly clear.’ 
‘This is an original, and entirely new receipt, which we can re- 
commend to the reader, the jelly being very pale, beautifully 
transparent, and delicate in flavour: it would, we think, be 
peculiarly acceptable to such invalids as are forbidden to take 
wine in any form. 

The proportions both of sugar and of lemon-juice must be 
somewhat varied according to the season in which the oranges 
are used. 
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Strong calf’s feet stock, 1! pint ; strained orange-juice, mixed 
with a small portion of lemon-juice, 1 pint ; sugar, 6 ozs. ; rinds 
of oranges, 3; of lemon, 1: 10 minutes. 

Obs.—A small pinch of isinglass thrown into the jelly when 
it begins to boil will much assist to clear it. When the flavour 
of Seville oranges is liked, two or three can be used with the 
Sweet ones. 


ORANGE ISINGLASS JELLY. 


To render this perfectly transparent the juice of the fruit 
must be filtered, and the isinglass clarified; but it is not usual 
to take so much trouble for it. Strain as clear as possible, first 
through a sieve or muslin, then through a thick cloth or jelly 
bag, one quart of China orange-juice, mixed with as much 
lemon-juice as will give an agreeable degree of acidity, or with 
a small proportion of Seville orange-juice. Dissolve two 
ounces and a half of isinglass in a pint of water, skim it well, 
throw in half a pound of sugar, and a few strips of the orange- 
rind, pour in the orange-juice, stir the whole well together, 
skim it clean without allowing it to boil, strain it through a 
cloth or through a muslin, many times folded, and when nearly 
cold put it into the moulds.* This jelly is sometimes made 
without any water, by dissolving the isinglass and sugar in the 
juice of the fruit. 

Orange - juice, 1 quart; water, 1 pint; isinglass, 2} ozs. ; 
sugar, } lb. 


ORANGES FILLED WITH JELLY. 


This is one of the 
fanciful dishes which 
make a pretty appear- 
ance on a supper ta- 
ble, and are accept- 
able when much yva- 
riety is desired. Take 
some very fine China 
oranges, and with the 
point of a small knife 
cut out from the top 
of each a round about 
the size of a-shilling ; 
then with the small 


*"In France, érange-jelly is very commonly servel in the halved rinds of the 
fruit,” or in little baskets made as we shall hereafter direct. Sce Appendix. 
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end of a tea or egg spoon, empty them entirely, taking great 
care not to break the rinds. Throw these into cold water, and 
make jelly of the juice, which must be well pressed from the 
pulp, and strained as clear as possible. Colour one half a fine 
rose colour with prepared cochineal, and leave the other very 
pale; when it is nearly cold, drain and wipe the orange rinds, 
and fill them with alternate stripes of the two jellies; when 
they are perfectly cold cut them in quarters, and dispose them 
tastefully in a dish with a few light branches of myrtle between 
them. Calf’s feet or any other variety of jelly, or different 
blamanges, may be used at choice to fill the rinds: the colours, 
however, should contrast as much as possible. 


LEMON CALF'S FEET JELLY. 


Break up a quart of strong calf’s feet stock, which should have 
been measured while in a liquid state; let it be quite clear of 
fat and sediment, for which a small additional quantity should 
be allowed ; add to it a not very full half-pint of strained lemon- 
juice, and ten ounces of sugar, broken small (rather more or 
less according to the state of the fruit), the rind of one lemon 
pared as thin as possible, or of from two to three when a full 
flavour of it is liked, and the whites, with part of the shells 
crushed small, of five large or of six small eggs. Proceed as for 
the preceding jellies, and when the mixture has boiled five 
minutes throw in a small pinch of isinglass; continue the boiling 
for five or six minutes longer, draw the pan from the fire, let it 
stand to settle; then turn it into the jelly-bag. We have found 
it always perfectly clear with once passing through ; but should 
it not be so, pour it in a second time. 

Strong calf’s feet stock, 1 quart; strained lemon-juice, short 
} pint ; sugar, 10 ozs. (more or less according to state of fruit) ; 
rind of from 1 to 3 large lemons; whites and part of shells of 5 
large or 6 smalleggs: 5 minutes. Pinch of isinglass: 5 minutes 
longer. 

‘sy acmbiont seven large lemons will produce the half pint of 
juice. This quantity is for one mould only. The jelly will be 
found almost colourless unless much of the rinds be used, and 
as perfectly transparent_as clear spring water: it is also very 
agreeable in flavour. For variety, part of the juice of the fruit 
might be omitted, and its place supplied by maraschino, or any 
other rich white liqueur of appropriate flavour. 


CONSTANTIA JELLY. 
Infuse in a pint of water for five minutes the rind of half a 
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Seville orange, pared extremely thin ; add an ounce of isinglass ; 
and when this is dissolved throw in four ounces of good sugar 
in lumps; stir well, and simmer the whole for a few minutes, 
then mix with it four large wineglassesful of Constantia, and 
strain the jelly through a fine cloth of close texture ; let it settle 
and cool, then pour it gently from any sediment there may be, 
into a mould which has been laid for an hour or two into water: 
We had this jelly made in the first instance for an: invalid 
who was forbidden to take acids, and it proved so agreeable in 
flavour that we can recommend it for the table. The isinglass, 
with an additional quarter ounce, might be clarified, and the 
sugar and orange-rind boiled with it afterwards. 

Water, 1 pint; rind } Seville orange: 5 minutes. Isinglass, 
1 02. ; sugar, 4 ozs.: 5 to 7 minutes. Constantia, 4 large wine- 
glassesful. 


STRAWBERRY ISINGLASS JELLY. 


A great variety of equally elegant and excellent jellies for 
the table may be made with clarified isinglass, clear syrup, and 
the juice of almost any kind of fresh fruit ; but as the process of 
making them is nearly the same for all, we shall limit our 
receipts to one or two, which will serve to direct the makers for 
the rest. Boil together quickly for fifteen minutes one pint of 
water and three quarters of a pound of very good sugar ; mea~ 
sure a quart of ripe richly-flavoured. strawberries without their 
stalks ; the scarlet answer best from the colour which they give; 
on these pour the boiling syrup, and Jet~them stand all night. 
The next day clarify two ounces and a half of isinglass in a pint 
of water, as directed at the beginning of this chapter; drain the 
syrup from the strawberries very closely, add to it two or three 
tablespoonsful of red currant juice, and the clear juice of one 
large or of two small lemons; and when the isinglass is nearly cold 
mix the whole, and put it into moulds. The French, who excel 
in these fruit-jellics, always mix the separate ingredients when 
they are almost cold; and they also place them over ice for an 
hour or so after they are moulded, which is a great advantage, 
as they then require less isinglass, and are in consequence much 
more delicate. When the fruit abounds, instead of throwing it 
into the syrup, bruise lightly from three to four pints, throw 
two tablespoonsful of sugar over it, and let the juice flow 
from it for an hour or two; then pour a little water over, 
and use the juice without boiling, which will give a jelly of 
finer flavour than the other. . 

Water, 1 pint; sugar, % Ilb.: 15 minutes. Strawberries, 
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I quart ; isinglass, 23 ozs.; water, 1 pint (white of egg 1 to 2 
teaspoonsful) ; juice, 1 large or 2 small lemons. . 

Qbs.—The juice of any fruit mixed with sufficient sugar to 
swecten, and of isinglass to stiffen it, with as much lemon-juice 
as will take off the insipidity of the flavour, will serve for this 
kind of jelly. Pine-apples, peaches, and such other fruits as 
do not yield much juice, must be infused in a larger quantity 
of syrup, which must then be used in lieu of it. In this sama 
manner jellies are made with various kinds of wine and 
liqueurs, and with the ingredients for punch as well; but we 
cannot further multiply our receipts for them. 


FANCY JELLIES. 


To give greater tran- 
sparency of appearance to 
jelly, it is made often in a 
mould of this form, or a 
variation of it, somewhat =<: 
resembling the lower com- 
partment of this. The 
space left in the centre is 
sometimes filled with very 
light, whipped cream, fla- 
voured and coloured so as 
to eat, agreeably with it, 
and to please the eye as 
well: this may be taste- 
fully garnished with pre- 
served, or with fresh fruit. 
Italian jelly is made by 
half filling a mould of Mould with cylinder. 
this, or any of more convenient shape, and laying round upon 
it in a chain, as soon as it is set, some blamange made rather 
firm, and cut of equal thickness and size with a small round — 
cutter ; the mould is then filled with the remainder of the jelly, 
which must be nearly cold, but not beginning to set. Brandied 
morella cherries, drained very dry, are sometimes dropped into 
moulds of pale jelly ; and fruits, either fresh or preserved, are 
arranged in them with exceedingly good effect when skilfully 
managed ; but this is best accomplished by having a mould for 
the purpose, with another of smaller size fixed in it by means 
of slight wires, which hook on to the edge of the outer one. 
By pouring water into this it may easily be detached from the — 
jelly ; the fruit is then to be placed in the space left by it, and 
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the whole filled up with more jelly : to give the proper effect, 
it must be recollected that the dish will be reversed when sent, 
to table. 


QUEEN MAB’S PUDDING. 
(An elegant summer dish.) 


Throw into a pint of new milk the thin rind of a small 
Jemon, and six or eight bitter almonds, blanched and bruised ; 
or substitute for these half a pod of vanilla, cut small, heat it 
slowly by the side of the fire, and keep it at the point of boil- 
ing until it is strongly flavoured, then add a small pinch of 
salt, and three quarters of an ounce of the finest isinglass, or a 
full ounce should the weather be extremely warm; when this 
is dissolved, strain the milk through a muslin, and put it into: 
a clean saucepan, with four ounces and a half of sugar in 
lumps, and half a pint of rich cream; give the whole one boil, 
and then stir it briskly and by degrees to the well-beaten yolks - 
of six fresh eggs ; next, thicken the mixture as a custard, over a 
gentle fire, but do not hazard its curdling; when it is of 
tolerable consistency, pour it out, and continue the stirring 
until it is half cold, then mix with it an ounce and a half of 
candied citron, cut in small spikes, and a couple of ounces of 
dried cherries, and pour it into a mould rubbed with a drop of 
oil: when turned out it will have the appearance of a pudding. 
Hrom two to three ounces of preserved ginger, well drained 
and sliced, may be substituted for the cherries, and an ounce 
of pistachio-nuts, blanched and split, for the citron; these will 
make an elegant variety of the dish, and the syrup of the 
ginger, poured round as sauce, will be a further improvement. 
Currants steamed until tender, and candied orange or lemon-. 
rind, are often used instead of the cherries, and the well- 
sweetened juice of strawberries, raspberries (white or red), 
apricots, peaches, or syrup of pine-apple, will make an agree= 
able sauce; a small quantity of this last will also give a delicious 
flavour to the pudding itself, when mixed with the other in- 
gredients. Cream may be substituted entirely for the milk, 
when its richness is considered desirable. 

New milk, 1 pint; rind 1 small lemon; bitter almonds, 6 to 
8 (or, vanilla, } pod) ; salt, few grains; isinglass, $ oz. (1 oz. in 
sultry weather) ; sugar, 43 ozs. ; cream, } pint; yolks, 6 egess 
dried cherries, 2 ozs.; candied citron, 1} oz. (or, preserved 
ginger, 2 to 3 ozs., and the syrup as sauce, and 1 oz. of blanched. 
pistachio-nuts; or 4 ozs. currants, steamed 20 minutes, and 
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2 ozs. candied orange-rind). For sauce, sweetened juice of 
strawberries, raspberries, or plums, or pine-apple syrup. 

Obs.—The currants should be steamed in an earthen cul- 
lender, placed over a saucepan of boiling water, and covered 
with the lid. It will be a great improvement to place the 
pudding over ice for an hour before it is served. 


NESSELRODE CREAM. 


Shell and blanch (see page 333*) twenty-four fine Spanish 
chestnuts, and put them with three quarters of a pint. of water 
into a small and delicately clean saucepan. When they have 
simmered from six to eight minutes, add to them two ounces of 
fine sugar, and let them stew very gently until they are 
perfectly tender; then drain them from the water, pound 
them, while still warm, to a smooth paste, and press them 
through the back of a fine sieve. While this is being done, 
dissolve half an ounce of isinglass in two or three spoonsful of 
water, and put to it as much cream as will, with the small 
quantity of water used, make half a pint; two ounces of sugar, 
about the third of a pod of vanilla, cut small, and well bruised, 
and a strip or two of fresh lemon-rind, pared extremely thin. 
Give these a minute’s boil, and then keep them quite hot by the 
side of the fire, until a strong flavour of the vanilla is obtained. 
Now, mix gradually with the chestnuts half a pint of rich, 
unboiled cream, strain the other half pint through a fine 
rouslin, and work the whole well together until it becomes very 
thick ; then stir to it a couple of ounces of dried cherries, cut 
into quarters, and two of candied citron, divided into very 
small dice. Press the mixture into a mould which has been 
rubbed with a particle of the purest salad-oil, and in a few 
hours it will be ready for table. The cream should be suffi- 
ciently stiff, when the fruit is added, to prevent its sinking to 
the bottom, and both kinds should be dry when. they are used. 

Chestnuts, large, 24; water, 2 pint; sugar, 2 ozs. ; isinglass, 
2 02.; water, 3 to 4 tablespoonsful; cream, nearly } pint; 
vanilla, 4 of pod; lemon-rind, 3 of 1 large: infuse 20 minutes 
or more. Unboiled cream, } pint; dried cherries, 2 ozs.; 
candied citron, 2 ozs. 

Obs.— When vanilla cannot easily be obtained, a little noyeau 
may be substituted for it, but a full weight of isinglass must 
then be used. Both this receipt and the following one are 
entirely new, and our directions for them must be followed with 
exactness, should the reader wish to ensure their success. 

* Receipt, Stewed Chestnuts. 
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A x vod 
CREME A LA COMTESSE, OR THE COUNTESS’S CREAM. 


Prepare as above, boil and pound eighteen fine sound chest- 
nuts; mix with them gradually, after they have been pressed 
through a fine sieve, half a pint of rich sweet cream; dissolve in 
half a pint of new milk a half-ounce of isinglass, then add to 
them from six to eight bitter almonds, blanched and bruised, 
with two thirds of the rind of a small lemon, cut extremely thin, 
and two ounces and a half of sugar; let these simmer gently for 
_five minutes, and then remain by the side of the fire for a while. 
When the milk is strongly flavoured, strain it through muslin, 
press the whole of it through, and stir it by degrees to the 
chestnuts and cream; beat the mixture smooth, and when it 
begins to thicken, put it into a mould rubbed with oil, or into 
one which has been dipped in water and shaken nearly free of 
the moisture. If set into a cool place, it will be ready for 
table in six or eight hours. It has a pretty appearance when 
partially stuck with pistachio-nuts, blanched, dried, and cut in 
spikes, their bright green colour rendering them very orna- 
mental to dishes of this kind: as they are, however, much more 
expensive than almonds, they can be used more sparingly, or 
intermingled with spikes of the firm outer rind of candied 
citron. 

Chestnuts, 18; water, full 4 pint; sugar, 1 oz.: 15 to 25 
minutes, or more. Cream, } pint; new milk, } pint; isinglass, 
} 0z.; bitter almonds, 6 to 8; lemon-rind, two thirds of 1; 
sugar, 24 ozs.* 


Obs.—This is a very delicate kind of sweet dish, which we: 


can particularly recommend to our readers: it may be rendered 
more recherché by a flavouring of maraschino, but must then 
have a little addition of isinglass. The preparation, without 
this last ingredient, will be found excellent iced. 


AN EXCELLENT TRIFLE. 


Take equal parts of wine and brandy, about a wineglassful 
of each, or two thirds of good sherry or Madeira, and one of 
spirit, and soak in the mixture four sponge-biscuits, and half a 
pound of macaroons and ratifias; cover the bottom of the 


trifle-dish with part of these, and pour upon them a full pint of | 


rich boiled custard made with three quarters of a pint, or 
rather more, of milk and cream taken in equal portions, and 


* The proportions both of this and of the preceding cream must be increased 
for a large mould. : 


et 
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six®ges; and sweetened, flavoured and thickened by the receipt 
of page 452; lay the remainder of the soaked cakes upon it, 
and pile over the whole, to the depth of two or three inches, 
the whipped syllabub of page 446, previously well drained ; 
then sweeten and flavour slightly with wine only, less than 
half a pint of thin cream (or of cream and milk mixed) ; 
wash and wipe the whisk, and whip it to the lightest possible 
froth : take it off with a skimmer and heap it gently over the 
trifle. 

Macaroons and ratifias, 1 Ib.; wine and brandy mixed, 4 
pint; rich boiled custard, 1 pint; whipped syllabub (see page 
446); light froth to cover the whole, short 4 pint of cream and 
milk mixed ; sugar, dessertspoonful ; wine, 1 elassful. 


SWISS CREAM, OR TRIFLE. 
(Very good.) 

Flavour pleasantly with lemon rind and cinnamon, a pint of 
rich cream, after having taken from it as much as will mix 
smoothly to a thin batter four teaspoonsful of the finest flour ; 
sweeten it with six ounces of well-refined sugar, in lumps ; 
place it over a clear fire in a delicately clean saucepan, and 
when it boils stir in the flour, and simmer it for four or five 
minutes, stirring it gently without ceasing ; then pour it out, 
and when it is quite cold mix with it by degrees the strained . 
juice of two moderate-sized and very fresh lemons. Take a 
quarter of a pound of macaroons, cover the bottom of a glass 
dish with a portion of them, pour in a part of the cream, lay 
the remainder of the macaroons upon it, add the rest of the 
cream, and ornament it with candied citron, sliced thin. It 
should be made the day before it is wanted for table. The 
requisite flavour may be given to this dish by infusing in the 
cream the very thin rind of a lemon, and part of a stick or 
cinnamon, slightly bruised, and then straining it before the 
flour is added ; or, these and the sugar may be boiled together, 
with two or three spoonsful of water, to a strongly flavoured 
syrup, which, after having been passed through a muslin 
strainer, may be stirred into the cream. Some cooks boil the 
cinnamon and the grated rind of a lemon with all the other 
ingredients, but the cream has then to be pressed through a 
sieve after it is made, a ‘process which it is always desirable to 
avoid. 

Rich cream, 1 pint; sugar, 6 ozs.; rind, 1 lemon ; cinnamon, 
1 drachm ; flour, 4 teaspoonsful ; juice, 2 lemons; macaroons, 
4 ozs.; candied citron, 1 to 2 ozs. 
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se 
TIPSY CAKE, OR BRANDY TRIFLE. ; 


The old-fashioned mode of preparing this dish was to soak a 
light sponge or Savoy cake in as much good French brandy as 
it could absorb; then, to stick it full of blanched almonds cut 
into whole-length spikes, and to pour a rich cold boiled 
custard round it. It is more usual now to pour white wine 
over the cake, or a mixture of wine and brandy; with this.the 
juice of half a lemon is sometimes mixed. 


Chantilly Basket. 


FILLED WITH WHIPPED CREAM AND FRESH STRAWBERRIES. 


Take a mould of any sort .that will serve to form the basket 
on, just dip the edge of some macaroons in melted barley sugar, 
and fasten them together with it; take it out of the mould, 
keep it ina dry place until wanted, then fill it high with whipped 
strawberry cream which has been drained on a sieve from the 
preceding day, and stick very fine ripe strawberries over it. It 
should not be filled until just before it is served.* 


CREME MERINGUEE. 


Infuse in a pint of new milk the very thin rind of a lemon, 
with four or five bitter almonds bruised. As the quantity 
should not be reduced, it should be kept by the side of the fire 
until strongly flavoured, and not be allowed to boil for more 
than two or three minutes. Sweeten it with three ounces of fine 
Sugar in lumps, and when this is dissolved, strain, and mix the 


* For more minute directions, see Appendix. 
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_ milk with half a pint of cream; then stir the whole gradually 
to the well-beaten yolks of six fresh eggs, and thicken it like 
‘boiled custard. Put it, when cold, into a deep dish, beat to a 
solid froth the whites of the six eggs, mix them with five table- 
spoonsful of pounded and sifted sugar, and spread them evenly 
over the custard, which should be set immediately into a mode- 
rate oven, baked half an hour, and served directly it is taken 
out. 

New milk, 1 pint; rind of 1 lemon; bitter almonds, 5; sugar, 
3 ozs.; cream, $ pint; yolks of eggs, 6; frothed whites of eggs, 
6; sifted sugar, 5 tablespoonsful: baked, } hour. 

Obs.—A layer of apricot, peach, or magnum bonum, marma- 
lade placed in the dish before the custard-mixture is poured in 
will convert this into the gentleman commoner’s pudding. 


LEMON CREAM, MADE WITHOUT CREAM. 


Pour on the very thin rinds of two fresh lemons, and a pound 
of fine sugar broken small, or roughly powdered, one pint of 
boiling water, and let them remain an hour ; then add the whites 
of six eggs and the yolks of two, previously well beaten together, 

and the juice of six lemons; mix them thoroughly, strain the 
whole into a deep jug, set this into a pan of boiling water, and 
stir the cream without quitting it until it is well thickened ; pour 
it out, and continue the stirring at intervals until it is nearly 
cold, when it may be put into the glasses. In cool weather this 
cream.will remain good for several days, and it should always 
be made at least twenty four hours before it is served. 

Lemon-rinds, 2; sugar, 1 lb.; water, 1 pint: 1 hour. Whites . 

of 6 eggs; yolks of 2; juice of 6 lemons. 


VERY GOOD LEMON, CREAMS. 


Pour over the very thin rinds of two moderate-sized but 
perfectly sound fresh lemons, and six ounces of sugar, half a 
pint of spring water, and let them remain six hours; then add 
the strained juice of the lemons, and five fresh eggs well beaten, 
and also strained; take out the lemon-rind, and stir the mixture 
without ceasing over a gentle fire until it has boiled softly from 
six to eight minutes: it will not curdle as it would did milk 
supply the place of the water and lemon-juice. The creams are, 
we think, more delicate, though not quite so thick, when the 
yolks only of six eggs are used for them. They will keep well 
for nearly a week in really cold weather. 

Rinds of lemons, 2; sugar, 6 ozs. (or 8 whena very sweet dish 
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is preferred) ; cold water, 3 pint: 6 hours. - Juice of lemons, 2; 
eggs, 5: to be boiled softly 6 to 8 minutes. 
Obs.—Lemon creams may, on occasion, be more expeditious] 
prepared, by rasping the rind of the fruit upon the sugar which 
is used for them; or, by paring it thin, and boiling it for a few 
minutes with the lemon-juice, sugar, and water, before they are 
stirred to the eggs. , 


FRUIT CREAMS, AND ITALIAN CREAMS. 

These are very quickly and easily made, by mixing with good 
cream a sufficient proportion of the sweetened juice of fresh 
fruit, or of well-made fruit,jelly or jam, to-flavour it: a few 
drops of prepared cochineal may be added to deepen the colour 
when it is required for any particular purpose. A. quarter-pint 
of strawberry or of raspberry jelly will fully flavour a pint of 
cream: a very little lemon-juice improves almost all composi- 
tions of this sort. When jam is used it must first be gradually 
mixed with the cream, and then worked through a sieve, to 
take out the seed or skin of the fruit. All fresh juice, for this 
purpose, must, of. course, be cold; that of strawberries is best 
obtained by crushing the fruit and strewing sugar over it. 
Peaches, pine-apple, apricots, or nectarines, may be simmered 
for a few minutes in a little syrup, and this, drained well from 
them, will serve extremely well to mix with the cream when it 
has become thoroughly cold: the lemon-juice should be-added 
to all of these. When the ingredients are well blended, lightly 
whisk or mill them to a froth; take this off with a skimmer as 
it rises, and lay it wpon a fine sieve reversed, to drain, or if it is 
to be served in glasses, fill them with it at once. 

Italian creams are either fruit-flavoured only, or .mixed with 
wine like syllabubs, then whisked to a stiff froth and put into a 
perforated mould, into which a muslin is first laid: or into a 
small hair-sieve (which must also first be lined with the muslin), 
and left to drain until the following day, when the cream must 
be very gently turned out, and dished, and garnished as fancy 
may direct. 


VERY SUPERIOR WHIPPED SYLLABUBS. - 


Weigh seven ounces of fine sugar and rasp on it the rinds of 
two fresh sound lemons of good size, then pound or roll it to 
powder, and put it into a bowl with the strained juice of the 
lemons, two large glasses of sherry, and two of brandy; when 
the sugar is nearly or quite dissolved add a pint of rich cream, 
and whisk or mill the mixture well; take off the froth as it 
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rises, and put it into glasses. These syllabubs will remain 
good for several days, and should always be made if possible, 
four and twenty hours before they are wanted for table. The 
full fiavour of the lemon-rind is obtained with less trouble than 
in rasping, by paring it very thin indeed, and infusing it for 
some hours in the juice of the fruit. 

Sugar, 7 ozs.; rind and juice of lemons, 2; sherry, 2 large 
wineglassesful; brandy, 2 wineglassesful ; cream, 1 pint. 

Obs—These proportions are sufficient for two dozens or more 
of syllabubs: they are often made with almost equal quantities 
of wine and cream, but are certainly neither so good nor so 
wholesome without a portion of brandy. 


BLAMANGES. 


GOOD COMMON BLAMANGE, OR BLANC MANGER. 
(Authors Recerpt.) 

Infuse for an hour in a 
pint and three quarters of 
new milk the very thin 
rind of one small, or 
of half a large lemon 
and cight. bitter almonds, 22 
blanched and bruised; then = 
add two ounces of sugar, 
or rather more for persons | 
who like the blamange Modern blamange or cake mould. 
very sweet, and an ounce 
and a half of isinglass. Boil them gently over a clear fire, 
stirring them often until this last is dissolved; take off the 
scum, stir in half a pint of rich cream, and strain the blamange 
intoa bowl : it should be moved gently with a spoon until nearly 
cold to prevent the cream from settling on the surface. Before 
it is moulded, mix with it by degrees a wineglassful of brandy. 

New milk, 1} pint ; rind of lemon, 3 large or whole small 1; 
bitter almonds, 8; infuse 1 hour. Sugar, 2 to 3 ozs.; isinglass, 
13 0z.: 10 minutes. Cream, 3 pint; brandy, 1 wineglassful. 


RICHER BLAMANGE. 


‘A pint of good cream with a pint of new milk, sweetened and 
flavoured as above, or with a little additional sugar, and the rind 
of one very fresh lemon with the same proportion of isinglass 
will make very good blamange. A couple of ounces of Jordan 
almonds may be pounded and mixed with it, but they are not — 
needed with the cream. 


* 
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JAUMANGE, CK JAUNE MANGER; SOMETIMES CALLED DUTCH 
FLUMMERY. ; 


Pour on the very thin rind of a large lemon, and halfa pound 
of sugar broken small, a pint of water, and keep them stirred 
over a gentle fire until they have simmered for three or four 
minutes, then leave the saucepan by the side of the stove, that 
the syrup may taste well of thelemon. In ten or fifteen minutes 
afterwards add two ounces of isinglass, and stir the mixture often 
until this is dissolved, then throw in the strained juice of four 
sound, moderate-sized lemons, and a pint of sherry; mix the 
whole briskly with the beaten yolks of eight fresh eggs, and then 
pass it through a delicately clean hair-sieve: next thicken it in 
a jar or jug placed in a pan of boiling water, turn it into a bowl, 
and when it has became cool, and been allowed to settle for a 
minute or two, pour it into moulds which have been laid in 
water. Some persons add a small glass of brandy to it, and 
deduct so much from the quantity of water. 

Rind of 1 lemon ; sugar, 8 ozs.; water, 1 pint: 3 or 4 minutes. 
Isinglass, 2 ozs. ; juice, 4 lemons; yolks of 8 eggs; wine, 1 pint; 
brandy (at pleasure), 1 wineglassful. 


EXTREMELY GCOD STRAWBERRY BLAMANGE. 


Crush slightly, with a silver or wooden spoon, a quart, mea- 
sured without their stalks, of fresh and richly-flavoured straw- 
berries; strew over them eight ounces of pounded sugar, and 
let them stand three or four hours; then turn them on to a fine 
hair-sieve reversed, and press them through it. Melt over a 
gentle fire two ounces of the best isinglass in a pint of new 
milk, and sweeten it with four ounces of sugar; strain it through 
a muslin, and mix it with a pint and a quarter of sweet thick 
cream; keep these stirred until they are nearly or quite cold, 


then pour them gradually to the strawberries, whisking them. 


briskly together ;’and last of all throw in, by small portions, 
the strained juice of a fine sound lemon. Mould the blamange, 
and set it in a very cool place for twelve hours or more, before 
it is served. 

Strawberries stalked, 1 quart; sugar, 8 ozs.; isinglass, 2 oz. 3 
new milk, 1 pint; sugar, 4 ozs.; cream, 11 pint; juice, 1 lemon, 


QUINCE BLAMANGE. 

(Delicious.) 
This, if carefully made, and with ripe quinces, is one of the 
most richly-flavoured preparations of fruit that we have ever 


ee 
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tasted; and the receipt, we may venture to say, will be alto- 
gether new to the reader. Dissolve in a pint of prepared juice 
of quinces (see page 427), an ounce of the best isinglass ; next, 
add ten ounces of sugar, roughly pounded, and stir these to- 
gether gently over a clear fire, from twenty to thirty minutes, 
or until the juice jellies in falling from the spoon. Remove the 
scum carefully, and pour the boiling jelly gradually to half a 
pint of thick cream, stirring them briskly together as they are 
mixed : they must be stirred until very nearly cold, and then 
poured into a mould which has been rubbed in every part with 
the smallest possible quantity of very pure salad oil, or, if more 
convenient, into one that has been dipped into cold water. 

Juice of quinces, 1 pint; isinglass, F 0z.: 5 to 10 minutes, 
Sugar, 10 ozs.: 20 to 30 minutes. Cream, } pint. 


QUINCE BLAMANGE, WITH ALMOND CREAM. 


When cream is not procurable, which will sometimes happen 
in the depth of winter, almonds, if plentifully used, will afford 
a very good substitute, though the finer blamange is made from 
the foregoing receipt. On four ounces of almonds, blanched 
and beaten to the smoothest paste, and moistened in the pound- 
ing with a few drops of water, to prevent their oiling, pour a 
pint of boiling quince-juice ; stir them together, and turn them 
into a strong cloth, of which let the ends be held and twisted 
different ways by two persons, to express the cream from the 
almonds ; put the juice again on the fire, with half 4 pound of 
Sugar, and .when it boils, throw in nearly an ounce of fine 
isinglass ; simmer the whole for five minutes, take off’ the scum, 
stir the blamange until it is nearly cold, then mould it for table. 
Increase the quantity both of this ‘and of the preceding blamange 
when a large dish of either is required. 
Quince-juice, 1 pint; Jordan. almonds, 4 ozs. ; sugar, } Ib.; 
isinglass, nearly 1 oz.: 5 minutes. 


APRICOT BLAMANGE, OR CREME PARISIENNE. 


Dissolve gently an ounce of fine isinglass in a pint of new 
milk or of thin cream, and strain it through a folded muslin ; 
put it into a clean saucepan, with three ounces of sugar, broken 
into small lumps, and when it boils, stir to it half a pint of 
rich cream; add it, at first, by spoonsful only, to eight ounces 
of the finest apricot jam, mix them very smoothly, and stir the 
whole until it is nearly cold that the jam may not sink to the 
bottom of the mould: a tablespoonful of lemon-juice will 
improve the flavour. 

GG 
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When cream is scarce, use milk instead, with an additional 
quarter-ounce of isinglass, and enrich it by pouring it boiling 


on the same proportion of almonds as for the second quince 


blamange (sce page 449). Cream can in all cases be substi- 
tuted entirely for the milk, when a very rich preparation is 
desired. Peach jam will answer admirably for this receipt ; 
but none of any kind should be used for it which has not been 
passed through a sieve when made. 

Isinglass, 1 0z.; new milk, 1 pint; cream, } pint; sugar, 3 
ozs.; apricot jam, } lb.; lemon-juice, 1 tablespoonful. Or: 
peach jam, } lb.; cream, 1} pint. 


BLAMANGE RUBANK, OR, STRIPED BLAMANGE. 


Make in the ordinary way, but a little firmer, one quart or 
two, of blamange, according to the number of moulds that are 
to be filled ; divide it into three or four equal portions; add to 
one, sufficient prepared spinach-juice (see page 427), to colour it 
a full or a pale green; to another, some liquid cochineal or 
carmine ;* to a third, should further variety be desired, a few 
drops of a strong infusion of saffron, or if its peculiar flavour 
be objected to, stir quickly some of the blamange quite boiling 
to the well-beaten yolks of three or four fresh eggs, and thicken 
it a little over a gentle fire with an additional spoonful or two 
of milk, for unless the whole be nearly of the same consistency, 
it will be liable to separate in the unmoulding. Chocolate, first 
boiled very smooth in a small quantity of water, will give an 
additional colour; and some firm, clear isinglass, or calf’s-foot 
jelly, may be used for an occasional stripe, where great variety 
is desired. The different kinds of blamange should be poured 
into the mould in half-inch depths, when so cool as to be only 
just liquid, and one colour must be perfectly cold before 
another is added, or they will run together, and spoil the 
appearance of the dish. When ice is not procurable, the 
moulds in warm weather may be set into water, mixed with 
plenty of salt and saltpetre: the insides should be rubbed with 
a drop of very pure salad oil, instead of being laid into fresh 
water, as usual. ; 


AN APPLE HEDGE-HOG, OR SUEDOISE. 
This dish is formed of apples, pared, cored without being 
divided, and stewed tolerably tender in a light syrup. These 
are placed in a dish, after being well drained, and filled with 


* This may be purchased at the chemist’s, when the troouble of preparing it is 
objected to. 
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apricot, or any 
other rich marma- 
lade, and arranged 
in two or more 
layers, so as to give, 
when the whole is 
complete, the form 
shown in the en- 
graving. The num- oc 
ber required must depend on the size of the dish. From 
three to five pounds more must be stewed down into a smooth 
and dry marmalade, and with this all the spaces between them 
are to be filled ‘up, and the whole are to be covered with it; an 
icing of two eggs, beaten to a very solid froth, and mixed with two 
heaped tablespoonsful of sugar, must then be spread evenly over 
the suédoise, fine sugar sifted on this, and spikes of blanched 
almonds, cut lengthwise, stuck over the entire surface ; the dish 
is then to be placed in a moderate oven until the almonds are 
browned, but not too deeply, and the apples are hot through. 
It is not easy to give the required form with less than fifteen 
apples; eight of these may first be simmered in a syrup made 
with half a pint of water and six ounces of sugar, and the 
remainder may be thrown in after these are lifted out. Care 
must be taken to keep them firm. The marmalade should be 
sweet, and pleasantly flavoured with lemon. 
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IMPERIAL GOOSEBERRY-FOOL. 


Simmer a pound of green gooseberries which have been freed 
from the buds and stalks, in three quarters of a pint of water, 
until they are well broken, then strain them, and to half a 
pound of the juice add half a pound of sugar, broken small : 
boil these together,for fifteen minutes. Dissolve half an ounce 
of isinglass in a quarter-pint of rich cream, pour them into a 
basin, and stir them till only lukewarm, then mix them by 
degrees with the sugar and gooseberry-juice, which should also 
have been allowed to cool; add the strained juice of half a small 
lemon, and mould the mixture, which should stand at least 
twelve hours, in a cool place before it is turned out. 

These proportions are sufficient for a small mould only, and 
must be doubled for a large one. The dish is too sweet for our 
own taste, but as it has been highly approved by several persons 
who have tasted it, we give the receipt exactly as we had 
it tried in the first instance: it will be found extremely easy to. 
vary it. 4 
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VERY GOOD OLD-FASEIONED BOILED CUSTARD. 


Throw into a pint and a half of new milk, the very thin rind 
of a fresh lemon, and let it infuse for half an hour, then simmer 


them together for a few minutes, and add four ounces and a | 


half of white sugar. Beat thoroughly the yolks of fourteen 
fresh eggs, mix with them another half-pint of new milk, stir 
the boiling milk quickly to them, take out the lemon-peel, and 
turn the custard into a deep jug; set this over the fire in a pan 
of boiling water, and keep the custard stirred gently, but 
without ceasing, until it begins to thicken; then move the 
spoon rather more quickly, making it always touch the bottom 
of the jug, until the mixture is brought to the point of boiling, 
when it must be instantly taken from the fire, or it will curdle 
in a moment. Pour it into a bowl, and keep it stirred until 
nearly cold, then add to it by degrees a wineglassful of good 
brandy, and two ounces of blanched almonds, cut into spikes; 
or omit these, at pleasure. A few bitter ones, bruised, can be 
boiled in the milk in lieu of lemon-peel, when their flavour is 
preferred. 

New milk, 1 quart; rind of 1 lemon; sugar, 4} ozs.; yolks 
of egos, 14; salt, + saltspoonful. 


RICH BOILED CUSTARD. 


Take a small cupful from a quart of fresh cream, and simmer 
the remainder for a few minutes with four ounces of sugar and 
the rind of a lemon, or give it any other flavour that may be 
preferred. Beat and strain the yolks of eight eggs, mix them 
with the cupful of cream, and stir the rest boiling to them: 
thicken the custard like the. preceding one. 

Cream, 1 quart; sugar, 4 0zs.; yolks of eggs, 8. 


THE QUEEN’S CUSTARD. 


On the beaten and strained yolks of twelve new laid eggs 
pour a pint and a half of boiling cream which has been sweetened, 
with three ounces of sugar; add the smallest pinch of salt, and 
thicken the custard as usual. When nearly cold, flavour it 
with a glass and a half of noyeau, maraschino, or cuirasseau; add 
the sliced almonds or not, at pleasure. 

Yolks of eggs, 12; cream, 14 pint; sugar, 3 ozs. ; little salt; 
noyeau, maraschino, or cuirasseau, 14 wineglassful. - 


CURRANT CUSTARD. 
Boil in a pint of clear currant juice ten ounces of sugar for 
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three minutes, take off the scum, and pour the boiling juice on 
eight well-beaten eggs; thicken the custard in a jug set into a 
pan of water, pour it out, stir it till nearly cold, then add to it 
carefully, aud by degrees, half a pint of rich cream, and last of 
all two tablespoonsful of strained lemon-juice. When the cur- 
rants are very ripe omit one ounce of the sugar. 

White currants and strawberries, cherries, red or white rasp- 
berries, or a mixture of any of these fruits, may be used for 
these custards with good effect : they are excellent. 

Currant-juice, 1 pint; sugar, 10 ozs.: 3 minutes. Eggs, 8; 
cream, } pint; lemon-juice, 2 tablespoonsful. 


QUINCE OR APPLE CUSTARDS. 


Add to a pint of apple-juice prepared as for jelly, a table- 
spoonful of strained lemon-juice, and from four to six ounces of 
sugar according to the acidity of the fruit; stir these boiling, 
quickly, and in small portions, to eight well-beaten eggs, and 
thicken the custard in a jug placed in a pan of boiling water, in 
the usual manner. A larger proportion of lemon-juice and a 
high flavouring of the rind can be given when approved. For 
quince custards, which if well made are excellent, observe the 
same directions as for the apple, but omit the lemon-juice. As 
we have before observed, all custards are much finer when made 
_ with the yolks only of the eggs, of which the number must be 
increased nearly half, when this is done. 

Prepared apple-juice (see page 427), 1 pint; lemon-juice, 1 
tablespoonful ; sugar, 4 to 6 ozs.; eggs, 8. Quince custards, 
same proportions, but no lemon-juice. 

Obs.—In making lemon-creams the apple-juice may be sub- 
stituted very advantageously for water, without varying the 
receipt in other respects. 


THE DUKE’S CUSTARD. 


Drain well from their juice, and then roll in dry sifted sugar, 
as many fine brandied Morella cherries as will cover thickly the 
bottom of the dish in which this is to be sent to table; arrange 
them in it, and pour over them from a pint to a pint and a half 
of rich cold boiled custard ; garnish the edge with macaroons or 
Naples’ biscuits, or pile upon the custard some solid rose-coloured 
whipped cream, highly flavoured with brandy. 

Brandied Morella cherries, } to whole pint ; boiled custard, 
from 1 to 1} pint ; thick cream, } pint or more; brandy, 1 to 2 
glassesful; sugar, 2 to 3 ozs. ; juice of } large lemon; prepared 
cochineal, or carmine, 20 or 40 drops. 
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CHOCOLATE CUSTARDS. 


Dissolve gently by the side of the fire an ounce and a half 
of the best chocolate in rather more than a wineglassful of water, 
and then boil it until it is perfectly smooth ; mix with it a pint 
of milk well flavoured with lemon peel or vanilla, add two 
ounces of fine sugar, and when the whole boils, stir it to five 
well-beaten eggs that have been strained. Put the custard into 
a jar or jug, set it into a pan of boiling water, and stir it with- 
out ceasing until itis thick. Do not put it into glasses or a dish 
till nearly or quite cold. These, as well as all other custards, 
are infinitely finer when made with the yolks only of the eggs, 
of which the number must then be increased. ‘T'wo ounces of 
chocolate, a pmt of milk, half a pint of cream, two ounces and a 
half or three ounces of sugar, and eight yolks of eggs, will make 
very superior custards of this kind. 

Rasped chocolate, 14 oz.; water, 1 large wineglassful: 5 to 8 
minutes. Newmilk, 1 pint; eggs, 5; sugar, 2o0zs. Or, choco- 
late, 2 ozs.; water, { pint; new milk, 1 pint: sugar, 23 to 3 ozs.; 
cream, 4 pint; yolks of eggs, 8. 

Obs.—Either of these may be moulded by dissolving from 
half to three quarters of an ounce of isinglass in the milk. The 
proportion of chocolate can be increased to the taste. 


COMMON BAKED CUSTARD. 


Mix a quart of new milk with eight well-beaten eggs, strain 
the mixture through a fine sieve, and sweeten it with from five 
to eight ounces of sugar, according to the taste; add a small 
pinch of salt, and pour the custard into a deep dish with or 
without a lining or rim of paste, grate nutmeg or lemon rind _ 
over the top, and bake it in a very slow oven from twenty to 
thirty minutes, or longer, should it not. be firm in the centre. 
A custard, if well made, and properly baked, will be quite 
smooth when cut, without the honey-combed appearance which 
a hot oven gives; and there will be no whey in the dish. 

New milk, 1 quart; eggs, 8; sugar,-5 to 8 ozs.; salt, 3 salt- 
spoonful ; nutmeg or lemon-grate: baked, slow oven, 20 to 30 
minutes, or more. 


>» . A FINER BAKED CUSTARD. 


Boil together gently, for five minutes, a pint and a half of 
new milk, a few grains of salt, the very thin rind of a lemon, 
and six ounces of loaf sugar; stir these boiling, but very gra- 
dually to the well-beaten yolks of ten fresh eggs, and the whites 
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of four; strain the mixture, and add to it half a pint of good 
cream ; let it cool, and then flavour it with a few spoonsful of 
brandy, or a little ratifia; finish and bake it by the directions 
given for the common custard above; or pour it into small 
well-buttered cups, and bake it very slowly from ten to twelve 
minutes. 

FRENCH CUSTARDS. 


. To a quart of new milk allow the yolks of twelve fresh eggs, 
but to equal parts of milk and cream of ten only. From six 
to eight ounces of sugar will sweeten the custard sufficiently 
for general taste, but more can be added at will; boil this for 
a few minutes gently in the milk with a grain or two of salt, 
and stir the mixture-briskly to the eggs, as soon as it is taken 
from the fire. Butter a round deep dish, pour in the custard, 
and place it in a pan of water at the point of boiling, taking 
care that it shall not reach to within an inch of the edge; let it 
just simmer, and no more, from an hour to an hour and a half: 
when quite firm in the middle, it will be done. A very few 
live embers should be kept on the lid of the stewpan to prevent 
the steam falling from it into the custard. When none is at 
hand of a form to allow of this, it is better to use a charcoal 
fire, and to lay an oven-leaf, or tin, over the pan, and the em- 
. bers in the centre. The small French furnace, shown in Chap- 
ter XXI., is exceedingly convenient for preparations of this 
kind; and there is always more or less of difficulty in keeping 
a coal fire entirely free from smoke for any length of time. 
Serve the custard cold, with chopped macaroons, or ratifias, laid. 
thickly round the edge so as to form a border an inch deep. 
A few petals of fresh orange-blossom infused in the milk, will 
give it a most agreeable flavour, very superior to that derived 
trom the distilled water. Half a pod of vanilla, cut in short 
lengths, and well bruised, may be used instead of either; but 
the milk should then stand some time by the fire before or after 
it boils, and it must be strained through a muslin before it is 
added to the eggs, as the small seed of the vanilla would pro- 
bably pass through a sieve. | 

New milk, 1 quart ; yolks of eggs, 12; sugar, 6 to 8 ozs. Or, 
new milk, 1 pint ; cream, 1 pint; yolks of eggs, 10; flavouring 
of orange-flowers or vanilla: simmered in water-bath, 1 to 14 
hour. 

GERMAN PUFFS, 


Pound to a perfectly smooth paste two ounces of Jordan al-. 
monds and six bitter ones; mix with them, by slow degrees, 
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the yolks of six, and the whites of three eggs. Dissolve in half 
a pint of rich cream, four ounces of fresh butter, and two of 
fine sugar ; pour these hot to the eggs, stirring them briskly to- 
gether, and when the mixture has become cool, flavour it with 
half a glass of brandy, of cuirasseau, or of orange-flower water ; 
or, in leu of either, with a little lemon-brandy. Butter some 
cups thickly, and strew into them a few slices of candied citron, 
or orange rind ; pour in the mixture, and bake the pufts twenty 
minutes, in a slow oven. 

Jordan almonds, 2 ozs.; bitter almonds, 6; eggs, whites, 3, 
—yolks, 6; cream, } pint ; butter, 4 ozs. ; sugar, 2 ozs.; brandy, 
cuirasscau, or orange-flower water, } wineglassful (or little 
lemon-brandy): 20 minutes, slow oven. : 


MERINGUE OF PEARS, OR OTHER FRUIT. 


Fill a deep tart-dish nearly to the brim with stewed pears, 
and let them be something more than half covered with their 
juice. Whisk to a solid froth the whites of five eges, stir to 
them five tablespoonsful of dry sifted sugar, and lay them 
lightly and equally over the fruit; put the meringue im- 
mediately into a moderate oven, and bake it half an hour. 
Cherries, bullaces, and damsons, with various other kinds of 
plums, first either stewed as for compotes (see page 428), or 
baked with sugar, as for winter use, answer as well as pears for 
this dish; which may, likewise, be made of apples, peaches, 
apricots, or common plums boiled down quite to a marmalade, 
with sufficient sugar to sweeten them moderately: the skins and 
stones of these last should be removed, but a few of the blanched 
kernels may be added to the fruit. 

Dish filled with stewed pears or other fruit; whites of eggs, 
5; pounded sugar, 5 tablespoonsful: baked, 3 hour. 


AN APPLE CHARLOTTE, OR CHARLOTTE DES POMMES. 


Butter a plain mould (a 
round or square cake-tin 
will answer the purpose 
quite well), and line it 
— entirely with thin slices of 


=== the crumb of a stale loaf, 


Be 
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=a = cut so as to fit into it with 
. great exactness, and dipped 
into clarified butter. When this is done, fill the mould to the 
brim with apple marmalade; cover the top with slices of bread 
dipped in butter, and on these place a dish, a large plate, or the 
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cover of a French stewpan with a weight upon it. Send the 
charlotte to a brisk oven for three quarters of an hour 
should it be small, and for an honr if large. Turn it out 
with great care, and serve it hot. If baked in a slack 
oven it will not take a proper degree of colour, and it will 
be liable to break in the dishing. ‘The strips of bread must of 
course join very perfectly, for if any spaces were left between 
them the syrup of the fruit would escape, and destroy the good 
appearance of the dish: should there not have been sufficient 
marmalade prepared to fill the mould entirely, a jar of quince 
or apricot jam, or of preserved cherries even, may be added to 
it with advantage. ‘The butter should be well drained from the 
charlotte before it is taken from the mould; and sugar may be 
sifted thickly over it before it is served, or it may be covered 
with any kind of clear red jelly. 

A more elegant, and we think an easier mode of forming the 
crust, is to line the mould with small rounds of bread stamped 
out with a plain cake, or paste-cutter, then dipped in butter, and 
placed with the edges sufficiently one over the other to hold the 
fruit securely: the strips of bread are sometimes arranged in the 
same way. 

# to 1 hour, quick oven. 


MARMALADE FOR THE CHARLOTTE. 

Weigh three pounds of good boiling apples, after they have 
been pared, cored, and quartered; put them into a stewpan with 
six ounces of fresh butter, three quarters of a pound of sugar 
beaten to powder, three. quarters of a teaspoonful of pounded 
cinnamon, and the strained juice of a lemon: let these stew 
over a gentle fire, until they form a perfectly smooth and dry 
marmalade; keep them often stirred that they may not burn, 
and let them cool. before they are put into the crust. This 
quantity is for a moderate-sized charlotte. 


A CHARLOTTE A LA PARISIENNE. 


This dish is sometimes called in England a Vienna cake; and 
it is known here also, we believe, as a Gdieaux de Bordeaux. 
Cut horizontally into half-inch slices a Savoy or sponge cake, 
and cover each slice with a different kind of preserve; replace 
them in their original form, and spread equally over the cake an 
icing made with the whites of three eggs, and four ounces of 
the finest pounded sugar; sift more sugar over it in every part, 

and put it into a very slack oven to dry. The eggs should be 
whisked to snow before they are used. One kind of preserve, 
instead of several can be used for this dish; and a rice or a 
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pound cake may, on an emergency, supply the place of the 
Savoy, or sponge biscuit. 


x 


A GERTRUDE A LA CREME. 


Slice a plain pound or rice cake as for the Charlotte & la 
Parisienne, and take a round out of the centre of each slice with 
a tin-cutter before the preserve is laid on; replace the whole in 
its original form, ice the outside with a green or rose coloured 
icing at pleasure, and dry it in a gentle oven; or decorate it 
instead with leaves of almond paste, fastening them to it with 
white of egg. Just before it is sent to table, fill it with well- 
drained whipped cream, flavoured as for a trifle, or in any 
other way to the taste. 


= 


POMMES AU BEURRE. 


(Buttered apples. Hacellent.) 

‘Pare six or eight fine apples of a firm kind, but of a good 
cooking sort, and core without piercing them through, or 
dividing them ; fill the cavities with fresh butter, put a quarter- 
pound more cut small into a stewpan just large enough to con- 
tain the apples in a single layer, place them closely together on 
it, and stew them as softly as possible, turning them occasionally 
until they are almost sufficiently tender to serve; then strew 
upon them as much sifted sugar as will sweeten the dish highly, 
and a teaspoonful of pounded cinnamon; shake these well in 
and upon the fruit, and stew it for a few minutes longer. Lift 
it out, arrange it in a hot dish, put into each apple as much 
warm apricot jam as it will contain, and lay a small quantity on 
the top; pour the syrup from the pan round but not on the fruit, 
and serve it immediately. 

Apples, 6 to 8; fresh butter, 4 ozs., just simmered till tender. 
Sugar, 6 to 8 ozs.; cinnamon, 1 teaspoonful: 5 minutes. Apri- 
cot jam as needed. 

Obs.—Particular care must be taken to keep the apples entire; 
they should rather steam in a gentle heat than boil. It ig im- 
possible to specify the precise time which will render them suffi- 
ciently tender, as this must depend greatly on the time of year — 
and the sort of fruit. If the stewpan were placed in a very slow 
oven, the more regular heat of it would perhaps be better in its 
effect than the stewing. 


SUEDOISE OF PEACHES. 


_Pare and divide four fine, ripe peaches, and let them just — 
simmer from five to eight minutes in a syrup made with the third — 


= 
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of a pint of water and 
three ounces of very 
white sugar, boiled 
together for fifteen 
minutes; lift them 
out carefully into a = 
deep dish, and pour = 
about half the syrup = | 
over them, and into the remaining half throw a couple of pounds 
more of quite ripe peaches, and boil them to a perfectly smooth, 
dry pulp, or marmalade, with as much additional sugar, in fine 
powder, as the nature of the fruit may require. Lift the other 
peaches from the syrup, and reduce it by very quick boiling, 
more than half. Spread a deep layer of the marmalade in a 
dish, arrange the peaches symmetrically round it, and fill all the 
spaces between them with the marmalade ; place the half of a 
blanched peach-kernel in each, pour the reduced syrup equally 
over the surface, and border the dish with Italian macaroons, or, 
in. lieu of these, with candied citron, sliced very thin, and cut 
into leaves with a small paste-cutter. A little lemon-juice brings 
out the flavour of all preparations of peaches, and may be added 
with good effect to this. When the fruit is scarce, the marma- 
lade (which ought to be very white) may be made in part or 
entirely with nonsuches. The better to preserve their form, 
the peaches are sometimes merely wiped, and then boiled tole- 
rably tender in the syrup before they are pared or split. Half 
a pint of water, and from five to six ounces of sugar must then 
be allowed for them. If any of those used for the marmalade 
should not be quite ripe, it will be better to pass it through a 
sieve, when partially done, to prevent its being lumpy. 

Large ripe peaches, pared and halved, 4: simmered in syrup, 
5 to 8 minutes. Marmalade: peaches (or nonsuches), 2 Jbs.; 
sugar, 3 to 3 lb.: 2 to 1 hour, and more: strained lemon-juice, 
1 tablespoonful. Citron, or macaroons, as needed. 

Peaches, if boiled whole in syrup, 15 to 18 minutes. 

Obs.—The number of peaches can, at pleasure, be increased to 
six, and three or four of the halves can be piled above the others 
in the centre of the dish. 


AROCE DOCE (OR SWEET RICE. A LA PORTUGAISE). 


Wipe thoroughly, in a dry soft cloth, half a pound of the best 
Carolina rice, after it has been carefully picked ; put to it three 
pints of new milk, and when it has stewed gently for half ax 
hour, add eight ounces of sugar, broken into small lumps; let 
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it boil until it is dry and tender, and when it is nearly so, stir 
to it two ounces of blanched and pounded almonds. Turn the 
rice, when done, into shallow dishes, or soup-plates, and shake 
it until the surface is smooth; then sift over it, rather thickly, 
through a muslin, some freshly-powdered cinnamon, which will 
give it the appearance of a baked pudding. Serve it cold. 
Jt will remain good for several days. This is quite the best 
sweet preparation of rice that we have ever eaten, and it is a very 
favourite dish in Portugal, whence the receipt was derived. One 
or two bitter almonds, pounded with the sweet ones, might a 
little improve its flavour, and a few spoonsful of rich cream could 
occasionally be substituted for a small portion of the milk, but 
it should not be added until the preparation is three parts 
done. | 

Rice, 8 ozs.; milk, 3 pints: 30 minutes. Sugar, 8 ozs.: 1 
hour, or more. Pounded almonds, 2 ozs.; cinnamon, 1 tea- 
spoonful. 

Obs.—The rice must be frequently stirred while boiling, par- 
ticularly after it begins to thicken ; and it will be better not to 
add the entire quantity of milk at first, as from a quarter to half 
a pint less will sometimes prove sufficient. The grain should be 
‘thoroughly tender, but dry and unbroken. 


BUTTERED CHERRIES. (CERISES AU BEURRE.) 


Cut four ounces of the crumb of a stale loaf into dice, and 
fry them a light brown in an ounce and a half of fresh butter; 
take them up, pour the butter from the pan, and put in another 
ounce and a half; to this add a pound of Kentish cherries with- 
out their stalks, and when they are quite warmed through, 
strew in amongst them four ounces of sugar, and keep the whole 
well turned over a moderate fire ; pour in gradually half a pint. 
of hot water, and in fifteen minutes the cherries will be tender. 
Lay the fried bread into a hot dish, pour the cherries on it, and 
serve them directly. 

Bread, 4 ozs.; butter, 14 oz. Cherries, 1 Ib.; butter, 14 oz.: 
10 minutes. Sugar, 4 ozs.; water, } pint: 15 minutes. . 
Obs.—Black-heart cherries may be used for this dish instead 
of Kentish ones: it is an improvement to stone the fruit. We 
think our readers generally would prefer to the above Morella 
cherries stewed from five to seven minutes, in syrup (made by 
boiling five ounces of sugar in half a pint of water, for a quarter 
of an hour), and poured hot on the fried bread. ‘Two pounds 
ihe fruit, when it is stoned, will be required for a full-sized 

sh. 
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SWEET MACCARONI. 


Drop gently into a pint and a half of new milk, when it is. 
boiling fast, four ounces of fine pipe maccaroni, add a grain or 
two of salt, and some thin strips of lemon or orange rind: cin- 
namon can be substituted for these when preferred. Simmer 
the maccaroni by a gentle fire until it is tolerably tender, then 
add from two to three ounces of sugar broken small, and boil it 
till the pipes are soft, and swollen to their full size; drain, and 
arrange it in a hot dish; stir the milk quickly to the well-beaten 
yolks of three large, or of four small eggs, shake them round 
briskly over the fire till they thicken, pour them over the 
maccaroni and serve it immediately ; or instead of the eggs, heat 
and sweeten some very rich cream, pour it on the drained 
maccaroni, and dust finely-powdered cinnamon over through a 
muslin, or strew it thickly with crushed macaroons. For 
variety, cover it with the German sauce of page 126, milled to 

‘a light froth. 

New milk, 13 pint ; pipe maccaroni, 4 ozs.; strips of lemon- 

rind or cinnamon ; sugar, 2 to 3 ozs.; ¢ to 1 hour or more. 


BERMUDA WITCHES. 


Slice equally some rice, pound, or Savoy cake, not more than 
the sixth of an inch thick ; take off the brown edges, and spread 
one half of it with Guava jelly, or, if more convenient, with fine 
strawberry, raspberry, or currant jelly of the best quality (see 
Norman receipt, 478); on this strew thickly some fresh cocoa- 
nut grated small, and lightly ; press over it the remainder of the 
cake, and trim the whole into good form; divide the slices if 
large, pile them slopingly in the centre of a dish upon a very 
white napkin folded flat, and garnish or intersperse them with 
small sprigs of myrtle. or very young people a French roll 
or two, and good currant jelly, red or white, will supply a 
wholesome and inexpensive dish. 


NESSELRODE PUDDING. 


We give Monsieur Caréme’s own receipt for this favourite and 
fashionable dish, not having ourselves had a good opportunity of 
proving it; but as it originated with him he is the best autho- 
rity for it. It may be varied in many ways, which the taste or 
ingenuity of the reader will easily suggest. Boil forty fine 
sound Spanish chestnuts quite tender in plenty of water, take 
off the husks, and pound the chestnuts perfectly with a few 
spoonsful of syrup; rub them through a fine sieve, and mix 
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them in a basin with a pint of syrup made with a pound of 
sugar clarified, and highly-flavoured with a pod of vanilla, a 
pint of rich cream, and the yolks of twelve eggs; thicken the 
mixture like a boiled custard; when it is cold put it intoa 
freezing pot, adding a glass of maraschino, and make it set as 
an iced cream; then add an ounce of preserved citron cut in 
dice, two ounces of currants, and as many fine raisins stoned 
and divided (all of which should be soaked from the day before 
in some maraschino with a little sugar) ; the whole thus mingled, 
add a plateful of whipped cream, and the whites of three eggs 
prepared as for Italian meringue. When the pudding is per- 
fectly frozen, mould it in a pewter mould of the form of a pine- 
apple, and place it again in the ice till wanted to serve. Pre- 
served cherries may be substituted for the raisins and currants. 

Chestnuts, 40; syrup, 1 pint some spoonsful ; vanilla, 1 pod ; 
cream, 1 pint; yolks of eggs, 12 ; maraschino, 1 glassful ; citron, 
1 oz.; currants, 2 ozs.; raisins, 2 ozs.; whipped cream, 1 plate- 
ful; whites of eggs beaten to snow, 3. 

Obs.—As Monsieur Caréme directs the eggs for his Italian 
meringues to be prepared as follows, he probably intends that 
they should -be mixed with the syrup before they are added to 
the pudding. Boil together half a pound of the finest sugar, 
and half a pint of water, until they begin to be very thick, 
then with a wooden spoon, work the sugar against the side of 
the pan till it whitens; leave it to cool a little, work it again, 
and then with a whisk mingle with it the eggs whipped to a very 
firm froth, which ought to produce a preparation very white, 
smooth, and brilliant. 


STRENGTHENING BLAMANGE. 


Dissolve in a pint of new milk, half an ounce of isinglass, 
strain it through a muslin, or a fine silk sieve, put it again on the 
fire with the rind of half a small lemon pared very thin, and 
two ounces of sugar, broken small ; let it simmer gently till well 
flavoured, then take out the lemon-peel, and stir the milk to the 
beaten yolks of three fresh eggs; pour the mixture back into 
the saucepan, and hold it over the fire, keeping it stirred until it 
begins to thicken ; put it into a deep basin, and keep it moved 
with a whisk or spoon, until it is nearly cold; pour it into 
moulds which have been laid in water, and set it in a cool place 
till firm. . 

New milk, 1 pint; isinglass, 3 oz.; lemon rind, } of 1: 10 to — 
15 minutes. Sugar, 2 ozs.; yolks of eggs, 3. ! 
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Portable French Furnace, with Stewpan and Trevet. 


No. 1. Portable French Furnace.—2. Depth at which the grating is placed. 
8. Stewpan.—4. Trevet. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 


Fruit for preserving should always be gathered in perfectly 
dry weather; it should also be free both from the morning 
and evening dew, and as much so as possible from dust. 
When bottled, it must be steamed or baked during the day on 
which it is gathered, or there will be great loss from the 
bursting of the bottles ; and for jams and jellies it cannot be 
too soon boiled down after it is taken from the trees. 

The small portable French stove, or furnace,* shown above, 
with the trevet and stewpan adapted to it, is exceedingly con- 
venient for all preparations which require either more than 
usual attention, or a fire entirely free from smoke; as it can 
be placed on a table in a clear light, and the heat can be regu-_ 
lated at pleasure. It has been used for all the preserves, of 


* Called in France, Un Forneau Economique. To be had of Mr. LIVERMORE, 
30, Oxford-street, at a very trifling expense, not more than seven shillings, the 
stewpan, of course, not included. A baking-tin should be placed on the table for 
the furnace to stand upon, to guard against danger from the ashes or embers. 
falling. 
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which the receipts are given in this chapter, as well as for 
various dishes contained in the body of the work. There 
should always be a free current of air in the room in which it 
stands when lighted, as charcoal or braise (that is to say, the 
little embers of large well-burned wood, drawn from an oven, 
: — and shut immediately into a 
Pe a closely-stopped iron or cop- 
| per vessel to extinguish 
them) is the only fuel suited 
to it. To kindle either of 
=<<aqgg) these, two or three bits must 
be lighted in a common fire, 
and laid on the top of that 
in the furnace, which should 
be evenly placed between the 
grating and the brim, and 
<= then blown gently with the 
er. bellows until the whole is 
alight: the door of the fur- 
nace must in the mean while 
be open, and remain so, un- 

{ 


sae 


é Closed Furnace and Cov 


less the heat should at any 

time be too fierce for the 
preserves, when it must be 

closed for a few minutes, to 
moderate it. To extinguish 

the fire altogether, the cover. 

7 must be pressed closely on, 
and the door be quite shut : 
the embers which remain will 
serve to rekindle it easily, but 
1 __________'__I before it is again lighted the 
Form of Trevet. grating must be lifted out and 

all the ashes cleared away. It should be set by in a place 
which is not damp. 
The German enamelled stewpans, now coming into general 
use, are, from the peculiar nicety of the composition with 
which they are lined, better adapted than any others to 
pickling and preserving, as they may be used without dan- 
ger for acids; and red fruits, when boiled in them, retain 
the brightness of their colour as well as if copper or bell- 
metal were used for them. The form of the old-fashioned pre- 
serving pan, made usually of one or the other of these, is shown 
above; but it has not, we should say, even the advantage of 


Grating. 
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being of convenient shape; for 
the handles quickly become © 
heated, and the pan, in conse- 
quence, cannot always be instan- 
taneously raised from the fire 
when the contents threaten to 
over-boil, or to burn. 
It is desirable to have three 
Copper Preserving Pan. or four wooden spoons’ or 
spatulas, one fine hair-sieve, at the least, one or two large 
squares of common muslin, and a strainer, or more of closer 
texture, kept exclusively for preparations of fruit, for if used 
for other purposes, there is the hazard,. without great care, of 
their retaining some strong or coarse flavour, which they 
would impart to the preserves. A sieve, for example, through 
which any preparation of onions has been poured, should 
never, on any account, be brought into use for any kind of 
confectionary, nor in making sweet dishes, nor for straining 
eggs or milk for puddings, cakes, or bread. Damp is the 
great enemy, not. only of preserves and pickles, but of num- 
berless other household stores ; yet, in many situations, it is 
extremely difficult to exclude it. To keep them ina “ dry 
ool place” (words which occur so frequently both in this 
book, and in most others on the same Subject), is more easily 
directed {than done. They remain, we find, more entirely 
free from any danger of moulding, when covered with a 
brandied paper only, and placed on the shelves of a tolerably 
dry store-room; but they are rather liable to candy when 
thus kept, and we fancy that the flavour of the fruit is some- 
what less perfectly preserved than when they are quite 
secured from the air by skins stretched over the jars. If left 
uncovered, the inroads of mice upon them must be guarded 
against, as they will commit great havoc in a single night on 
these sweet stores. When the slightest fermentation is per- 
ceptible in syrup, it should immediately be boiled for some 
minutes, and well skimmed; the fruit taken from it should 
then be thrown in, and well scalded also, and the whole, 
when done, should be turned into a very clean dry jar: this 
kind of preserve should always be covered with one or two 
skins, or with parchment and thick paper. 


A FEW GENERAL RULES AND DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING, 


1. Let everything used for the purpose be delicately clean. 
and dry ; bottles especially so. 
H H 


/ 
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2. Never place a preserving pan flat upon the fire, as this 
will render the preserve liable to burn to, as it is called; that 
is to say, to adhere closely to the metal, and then to burn ; it 
should rest always on a trevet (that shown with the French 
furnace is very convenient, even for a common grate), or’ on 
the lowered bar of the kitchen range. 

3. After the sugar is added to them, stir the preserves 
gently at first, and more quickly towards the end, without 
quitting them until they are done; this precaution will 
always prevent the chance of their being spoiled. 

4, All preserves should be perfectly cleared from the scum 
as it rises. 

5. Fruit which is to be preserved in syrup must first be 
blanched or boiled gently, until it is sufficiently softened to 
absorb the sugar; and a thin syrup must be poured on it at 
first, or it will shrivel instead of remaining plump, and be- 
coming clear. Thus, if its weight of sugar is to be allowed, 
and boiled to a syrup with a pint of water to the pound, only 
half the weight must be taken at first, and this must not be 
boiled with the water more than fifteen or twenty minutes at 
the commencement of the process; a part of the remaining 
sugar must be added every time the syrup is reboiled, unless 
it should be otherwise directed in the receipt. 

6. To preserve both the true flavour and the colour of fruit 
in jams and jellies, boil them rapidly until they are well re- 
duced, before the sugar is added, and quickly afterwards, but 
do not allow them to become so much thickened that the 
sugar will not dissolve in them easily, and throw up its scum. 
In some seasons, the juice is so much richer than in others, 
that this effect takes place almost before one is aware of it; 
but the drop which adheres to the skimmer, when it is held 
up, will show the state it has reached. 

7. Never use tin, iron, or pewter spoons, or skimmers for 
preserves, as they will convert the colour of red fruit into a 
dingy purple, and impart, besides, a very unpleasant flavour. 

8. When cheap jams or jellies are required, make them at 
once with Lisbon sugar, but use that which is well refined 
always, for preserves in general; it is a false economy, as we 
have elsewhere observed, to purchase an inferior kind, as 
there is great waste from it in the quantity of scum which 
it throws up. The best has been used for all the receipts 
given here, 
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ae TO EXTRACT THE JUICE OF PLUMS FOR JELLY. 


Take the stalks from the fruit, and throw aside all that is 
not perfectly sound; put it into very clean, large stone jars,. 
and give part of the harder kinds, such as bullaces and dam- 
sons, a gash with a knife as they are thrown in; do this 
especially in filling the upper part of the jars. Tie one or 
two folds of thick paper over them, and set them for the 
night into an oven from which the bread has been drawn 
four or five hours; or cover them with bladder, instead of 
paper, place them in deep pans of water, and boil them gently 
from two to three hours, or until the fruit is quite soft, and 
has yielded all the juice it will afford: this last is the safer 
and better mode for jellies of delicate colour. 


TO WEIGH THE JUICE OF FRUIT. 


Put a basin into one scale, and its weight into.the other; 
add to this last the weight which is required of the juice, and 
pour into the basin as much as will balance the scales. It is 
always better to weigh than to measure the juice for pre- 
serving, as it can generally be done with more exactness. 


GREEN GOOSEBERRY JELLY. 


Wash some freshly gathered gooseberries very clean, after 
having taken off the tops and stalks, then to each pound, pour 
three quarters of a pint of spring water and simmer them 
until they are well broken; turn the whole into a jelly-bag 
or cloth, and let all the juice drain through ; weigh, and boil 
it rapidly for fifteen minutes. Draw it from the fire, and stir 
into it until entirely dissolved an equal weight of good sugar 
reduced to powder; boil the jelly from fifteen to twenty 
minutes longer, or until it jellies strongly on the spoon or. 
skimmer; clear it perfectly from scum, and pour it into small 
jars, moulds, or glasses. It ought to be very pale and trans- 
parent. Preserved fruits just dipped into hot water to take 
off the syrup, then well drained and dried, may be arranged 
with good effect in the centre of the gooseberry jelly if the 
glasses be rather less than half filled before they are laid in, 
and the jelly just set: the remainder must be kept liquid to 
‘fill them up. The sugar may be added to the juice at first, 
and the preserve boiled from twenty-five to thirty-five minutes, 
but the colour will not then be so good. When the fruit 
abounds the juice may be drawn from it with very little water, 


, 
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as directed. for apples, page 491, when it will require much 
less boiling. 

Gooseberries, 6 lbs.; water, 4 pints: 20 to 30 minutes. 
Juice boiled quickly, 15 minutes; to each pound, | Ib. sugar: 
15 to 20 minutes. 


GREEN GOOSEBERRY JAM. 
4 (firm and of good colour.) 


Cut the stalks and tops from the fruit, weigh and bruise it 
slightly, boil it for six or seven minutes, keeping it well 
turned during the time; then to every three pounds of goose- 
berries add two and a half of sugar beaten to powder, and 
boil the preserve quickly for three quarters of an hour. It 
‘must be constantly stirred, and carefully cleared from scum. 

Green gooseberries, 6 lbs.: 6 to7 minutes. Sugar 5 lbs. ; 
3 hour. 


TO DRY GREEN GOOSEBERRIES. 


Take the finest green gooseberries, fully grown, and freshly 
gathered; cut off the buds, split them across the tops half 
way down, and with the small end of a tea or of an egg 
spoon, scoop out the seeds. Boil together for fifteen minutes 
a pound and a half of the finest sugar, and a pint of water; 
skim this syrup thoroughly and throw into it a pound of 
the seeded gooseberries; simmer them from five to seven 
minutes, when they ought to be clear and tender; when they 
are so lift them out, and throw as many more into the syrup; 
drain them a little when done, spread them singly on dishes, 
and dry them very gradually in a quite cool stove or oven, or 
in asunny window. They will keep wellin the syrup, and 
may be potted in it, and dried when wanted for use. 

Green gooseberries without the seeds, 2lbs.; water, 1 pint; 
sugar, 13 1b.: boiled 15 minutes. Gooseberries simmered, 5 
to 7 minutes. 


GREEN GOOSEBERRIES FOR TARTS. 


Fill very clean, dry, wide-necked bottles with gooseberries 
gathered the same day, and before they have attained their 
full growth. Cork them lightly, wrap a little hay round each 
of them, and set them up to their necks in a copper of cold 
water which should be brought very gradually to boil. Let 
the fruit be gently simmered until it appears shrunken and 
perfectly scalded; then take out the bottles, and with the 
contents of one or two fill up the remainder, and use great 
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care not to break the fruit in doing this. When all are ready 
‘ pour scalding water into the bottles and cover the gooseberries 

entirely with it, or they will become mouldy at the top. Cork 
the bottles well immediately, and cover the necks with melted 
rosin; keep them ina cool place; and when they are used 
pour off the greater part of the water, and add sugar as for 
the fresh fruit, of which they will have quite the flavour and 
appearance; and they will be found much more wholesome 
prepared in this manner than if simply baked or steamed in 
the bottles. 


GREEN GOOSEBERRY SOLID. 


- Bruise well, and boil six pounds of fresh green gooseberries 
for an hour and a quarter without sugar, and for half an hour 
after having stirred to them a couple of pounds of good 
quality, reduced quite to powder. Press the preserve into 
shallow pans or small shapes, and unmould it when it is 
wanted for table. ° 

Green gooseberries, 6lbs.: 1} hour. Sugar, 2lbs.: 1 hour. 


RED GOOSEBERRY JAM. 


The small rough red gooseberry, when fully ripe, is the 
best for this preserve, which may, however, be made of the 
larger kinds. When the buds and stalks have been taken 
carefully from the fruit, weigh, and boil it quickly for three 
quarters of an hour, keeping it well stirred; then for six 
pounds of the gooseberries add two and a half of good 
roughly-powdered sugar (or three of fine Lisbon, if only a 
common preserve be wanted); boil these together briskly, 
from twenty to. twenty-five minutes, and stir the jam well 
from the bottom of the pan, as it is liable to burn if this be 
neglected. 

_ Small red gooseberries, 6lbs.: $ hour. -Pounded sugar, 
2i1bs. (for common jam Lisbon sugar 3lbs.): 20 to 25 
minutes. 

VERY FINE GOOSEBERRY JAM. 


Seed the fruit, which for. this jam may be of the larger 
kind of rough red gooseberry: those which are smooth- 
skinned are generally of far inferior flavour. Add the pulp 
which has been scooped from the prepared fruit to some 
whole gooseberries, and stir them over a moderate fire for 
some minutes to extract the juice; strain and weigh this; 
pour two pounds of it to four of the seeded gooseberries, boil. 
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them rather gently for twenty-five minutes, add fourteen 
ounces of good pounded sugar to each pound of fruit and 
juice, and when it is dissolved boil the preserve from twelve 
to fifteen minutes longer, and skim it well during the time. 

Seeded gooseberries, 4lbs.; juice of gooseberries, 2 lbs. : 
25 minutes. Sugar, 5{|bs. (or 14 ozs. to each pound fruit and 
juice): 12 to 15 minutes. 


JELLY OF RIPE GOOSEBERRIES. 
(EHecellent.) 


Take the tops and stalks from a gallon or more of any kind 
of well-flavoured ripe red gooseberries, and keep them stirred 
gently over a clear fire until they have yielded all their juice, 
which should then be poured off without pressing the fruit, 
and passed first through a fine sieve, and afterwards through 
a double muslin-strainer, or a jelly bag. Next weigh it, and 
to every three pounds add one of white currant-juice, which 
has previously been prepared in the same way; boil these 
quickly for a quarter of an hour, then draw them from the 
fire and stir to them half their weight of good sugar; when 
this is dissolved boil the jelly for six minutes longer, skim it 
thoroughly, and pour it into jars or moulds. Ifa very large 
quantity be made, a few minutes of additional boiling must 
be given to it before the sugar is added. 

Juice of red gooseberries, 3lbs.; juice of white currants, 
11b.: 15 minutes. Sugar, 2 lbs.: 6 minutes, 

Obs.—The same proportion of red currant-juice, mixed 
with that of the gooseberries makes an exceedingly nice jelly. 


UNMIXED GOOSEBERRY JELLY. 


Boil rapidly for ten minutes four pounds of the juice of red 
gooseberries, prepared as in the preceding receipt; take it 
from the fire, and stir in it until dissolved three pounds of 
Sugar beaten to powder; boil it again for five minutes, keep- 
ing it constantly stirred and thoroughly skimmed. 

Juice of red gooseberries, 4 lbs.: 10 minutes. Sugar, 3 lbs. : 
5) minutes. 


GOOSEBERRY PASTE. 


Press through a sieve the gooseberries from which the 
juice has been taken for jelly, without having been drained 
very closely from them; weigh and then boil the pulp for 
upwards of an hour and a quarter, or until it forms a dry 
paste in the pan; stir to it, off the fire, six ounces of good 
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pounded sugar for each pound of the fruit; and when this is 
nearly dissolved boil the preserve from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes, keeping it stirred without cessation, as it will be 
liable to burn should this be neglected. Put it into moulds, 
or shallow pans, and turn it out when wanted for table. 

Pulp of gooseberries, 4lbs.: 1{to 1? hour. Sugar, 1} 1b.: 
20 to 25 minutes. 


TO DRY RIPE GOOSEBERRIES WITH SUGAR, 


Cut the tops, but not the stalks, from some ripe goose- 
berries of the largest size, either red or green ones, and after 
having taken out the seeds as directed for unripe goose- 
berries, boil the fruit until clear and tender in syrup made 
with a pound of sugar to the pint of water boiled until rather 
thick. 

Seeded gooseberries, 2lbs.; sugar, 141b.; water, I pint: 
boiled to syrup. Gooseberries, simmered 8 to 12 minutes, or 
more. 

Obs.—Large ripe gooseberries stripped of their buds, and 
put into cold syrup in which cherries or any other fruit has 
been boiled for drying, then heated very gradually, and kept 
at the point of boiling for a few minutes before they are set 
by for a couple of days, answer extremely well as a dry 
preserve. On the third day the syrup should be drained from 
them, simmered, skimmed, and poured on them the instant it 
is taken from the fire; in forty-eight hours after, they may be 
drained from it and laid singly upon plates or dishes, and. 
placed in a gentle stove or oven. 


GOOSEBERRIES DRIED WITHOUT SUGAR. 


Choose them fine and ripe, spread them separately on large 
dishes, and dry them very gradually by the heat of a gentle 
oven, or in the sun where they will be well protected from 
dust. If flattened with the finger when partially done, they 
will preserve a better form, and be more quickly dried. 


CHERRY JAM. 


First stone, and then weigh some freshly gathered Kentish 
or Flemish cherries; boil them over a brisk fire for an hour, 
keeping them almost constantly stirred from. the bottom of 
the pan, to which they will otherwise be liable to stick and 
burn. Add half a pound of good sugar ronghly powdered for 
each pound of the fruit, and boil the preserve quickly for 
twenty minutes, taking off the scum as it rises. The blanched 
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kernels of part of the cherries may be added to the jam five 
minutes before it is taken from the fire. We can recommend 
this receipt as producing a firm preserve of fine colour and 
flavour, and very far superior to any that can be made by the 
more common method of boiling the fruit and sugar together 
from the beginning. 

Stoned cherries, 6 lbs.: 1 hour. Sugar, 3 Ibs.: 20 
minutes. 

Obs.—Increase the proportion of sugar, when it is liked, to 
twelve or sixteen ounces, and diminish the boiling a quarter 
of an hour before it is added, and ten minutes after. We 
have found almost invariably, that preserves made by the 
receipts we have given have been preferred to richer ones. 


TO DRY CHERRIES WITH SUGAR. 
(A quick and easy method.) 


Stone some fine, sound, Kentish or Flemish cherries; 
weigh and put them into a preserving pan, with six ounces of 
sugar reduced to powder to each pound of the fruit: set them 
over a moderate fire, and simmer them gently for nearly or 
quite twenty minutes; let them remain in the syrup until they 
are a little cooled, then turn them into a sieve, and before 
they are cold lay them singly on dishes, and dry them very 
gradually, as directed for other fruits. When the cherries are 
quite ripe the stones may generally be drawn out with the 
stalks, by pressing the fruit gently at the same time; but 
when this method fails, they must be extracted with a new 
quill, cut round at the end; those of the very short-stalked, 
turnip-shaped cherry, which abounds, and is remarkably fine 
in many parts of Normandy, and which we have occasionally 
met with here, though it is not, we believe, very abundant in 
our markets, are easily removed with a large pin, on the point 
of which the stone may be caught at the stalk end, just op- 
posite the seam of the fruit, and drawn out at the top, leaving 
the cherry apparently entire. 


DRIED CHERRIES. 

(Superior Receipt.) 

To each pound of cherries, weighed after they are stoned, 
add eight ounces of good sugar, and boil them very softly for 
ten minutes; pour them into a large bowl, or pan, and leave 
them two days in the syrup; then simmer them again for ten 
minutes, and set them by for two or three days; drain them 
slightly, and dry them very slowly, as directed in the previous 
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receipts. Keep them in tin cases, or canisters, when done. 
These cherries are generally preferred to such as are dried 
with a larger proportion of sugar; but when the taste is in 
favour of the latter, three quarters or a full pound can be 
allowed to the pound of fruit, which may then be potted in 
the syrup and dried at any time, though we think the flavour 
_ of the cherries is better preserved when this is done within a 
fortnight of their being boiled. 
_ Cherries, stoned, 8 lbs.; sugar, 4 lbs.: 10 minutes. Left 2 
or3 days. Boiled again, 10 minutes; left 2 days; drained 
and dried. | 


& 
‘CHERRIES DRIED WITHOUT SUGAR. 


These are often more pleasant and refreshing to invalids - 
_and travellers than a sweetened confection of the fruit, their 
flavour and agreeable acidity being well preserved when they 
are simply spread on dishes or hamper-lids, and slowly dried.* 
Throw aside the bruised and decayed fruit, and arrange the 
remainder singly, and with the stalks uppermost on the dishes. 
The Kentish cherries are best for the purpose, but Morellas 
also answer for it excellently. The former are sometimes 
stoned, and simmered until quite tender in their own juice, 
before they are dried; but this is scarcely an improvement on 
the more usual method of leaving them entire. 


MORELLA CHERRIES. 


Take off the stalks but do not stone the, fruit; weigh and 
add to it an equal quantity of the best sugar reduced quite to 
powder, strew it over the cherries and let them stand for half 
an hour, then turn them gently into a preserving-pan, and 
simmer them softly from five to seven minutes. 


COMMON CHERRY CHEESE, 


Stone the fruit, or if this trouble be objected to, bruise and 
boil it without, until it is sufficiently tender to press through 
a sieve, which it will be in from twenty to thirty minutes. 
Weigh the pulp in this case, and boil it quickly to a dry paste, 
then stir to it six ounces of sugar for the pound of fruit, and 
when this is dissolved, place the pan again over, but not upon, 
a brisk fire, and stir the preserve without ceasing, until it is 
so dry as not to adhere to the finger when touched; then press 
it immediately into small moulds or pans, and turn it from © 
them when wanted for table. When the cherries have been 


* The dishes on which they are laid should be changed daily. 
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stoned, a good common preserve may be made of them with- 
out passing them through a sieve, with the addition of five 
ounces of sugar to the pound of fruit, which must be boiled 
very dry both before and after it is added. 

Kentish or Flemish cherries without stoning: 20 to 30 
minutes. Passed through a sieve. To each pound of pulp 
(first boiled dry), 6 ozs. sugar. To each pound of cherries 
stoned and boiled to dry paste, 5 ozs. sugar. 


CHERRY PASTE. (FRENCH.) 


Stene the cherries, boil them gently in their own juice for 
thirty minutes ; press the whole through a sieve; reduce it to 
a very dry paste ; then take it from the fire, and weigh it; boil 

an equal proportion of sugar to the candying point, mix the 
fruit with it, and stir the paste, without intermission, over a 
moderate fire, until it is again so dry as to form a ball round 
the spoon, and to quit the preserving-pan entirely ; press it 
quickly into small moulds, and when it is cold, paper, and 
store it like other preserves. 


STRAWBERRY JAM. 


Strip the stalks from some fine scarlet strawberries, weigh, 
and boil them for thirty-five minutes, keeping them very con- 
stantly stirred; throw in eight ounces of good sugar, beaten 
small, to the pound of fruit, mix them well off the fire, then 
boil the preserve again quickly for twenty-five minutes. One 
pound of white currant-juice added in the first instance to four 
of the strawberries, will greatly improve this preserve, which 
will be quite firm, and sufficiently, but not over sweet. 

Strawberries, 6lbs.: 35 minutes. Sugar, 3 lbs. : 25 minutes. 
Or: strawberries, 4 lbs. ; currant-juice, 1 1b.: 30 to 35 minutes. 
Sugar, 23 lbs.: 25 minutes. 

Obs.—We do not think it needful to give directions with 
each separate receipt for skimming the preserve with care, 
and keeping it constantly stirred, but neither should in any 
case be neglected. 


STRAWBERRY JELLY. 


This, when made with fine, full-flavoured, scarlet straw- 
berries, is a very delicious preserve, and is by many persons 
preferred to guava jelly, which it greatly resembles. Stalk 
the fruit, bruise it very slightly, and stir it for a few minutes 
over a gentle fire; strain it without pressure, weigh, and boil 

-it quickly for twenty minutes ina German enamelled stewpan, 
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or preserving-pan, if possible, that the colour may not be in- 
jured; take it from the fire, and stir into it twelve ounces of 
sugar to the pound of juice; when this is dissolved, boil it 
again quickly for twenty minutes, clear it perfectly from scum, 
and pour it into jars or glasses. The preserve will be firmer, 
and require less boiling, if one-fourth of red or white currant 
jaice be mixed with that of the strawberries, but ‘the flavour 
will not then be quite so perfect. A superior jelly to this is 
made by taking an equal weight of juice and sugar, and by 
boiling the latter to candy-height, before the juice (which 
should previously be boiled five minutes) is added to it; and 
when they have been stirred together off the fire until this is 
entirely dissolved, boiling the whole quickly from ten to 
twenty minutes; the time required varying very much from 
the difference which is found in the quality of the fruit. 

Fruit, simmered 4 to 5 minutes. Juice of strawberries, 4 lbs. : 
20 minutes. Sugar, 3 lbs. : 20 minutes. Or, juice of strawberries, 
4 lbs.: 5 minutes. Sugar, boiled to candy height, 4 lbs. : 10 to 
20. minutes. 


ANOTHER VERY FINE STRAWBERRY JELLY. 

Express the juice from the fruit through a cloth, strain it 
clear, weigh, and stir to it an equal proportion of the finest 
sugar, dried and reduced to powder; when this is dissolved, 
place the preserving-pan over a very clear fire, and stir the 
jelly often until it boils; clear it carefully from scum, and 
boil it quickly from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. 

‘Equal weight of strawberry-juice and sugar: 15 to 25 
minutes. 

Obs.—This receipt is for a moderate quantity of the pre- 
serve: a very small portion will require much less time. 


TO PRESERVE STRAWBERRIES OR RASPBERRIES, FOR CREAMS 
OR ICES, WITHOUT BOILING. 

Let the fruit be gathered in the middle of a warm day, in 
very dry weather; strip it from the stalks directly, weigh it, 
turn it into a bowl or deep pan, and bruise it gently; mix 
with it an equal weight of fine dry sifted sugar, and put it 
immediately into small, wide-necked bottles; cork these firmly 
without delay, and tie bladder over the tops. Keep them ina 
cool place, or the fruit will ferment. The mixture should be 
stirred softly, and only just sufficiently to blend the sugar and ~ 
the fruit. The bottles must be perfectly dry, and the bladders, 
after having been cleaned in the usual way, and allowed to 
become nearly so, should be moistened with a little spirit on 
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the side which is to be next to the cork. Unless these pre- 
cautions be observed, there will be some danger of the whole 
being spoiled. 

Kqgual weight of fruit and sugar. 


RASPBERRY JAM. 


Bruise gently, with the back of a wooden spoon, six pounds 
of ripe and freshly-gathered raspberries, and boil them over a 
brisk fire for twenty-five minutes; stir to them half their weight 
of good sugar, roughly powdered, and when it is dissolved, boil 
the preserve quickly for ten minutes, keeping it well stirred 
and skimmed. When a richer jam is wished for, add to the 
fruit at first its full weight of sugar, and boil them together 
twenty, minutes. 

Raspberries, 6 lbs.: 25 minutes. Sugar, 3lbs.: 10 minutes. 


GOOD RED OR WHITE RASPBERRY JAM. 


Boil quickly, for twenty minutes, four pounds of either red 
or white sound ripe raspberries in a pound and a half of cur- 
rant-juice of the same colour; take the pan from the fire, stir 
in three pounds of sugar, and when it is dissolved, . place the 
pan again over the fire, and continue the boiling for ten mi- - 
nutes longer: keep the preserve well skimmed and stirred 
from the beginning. 

Raspberries, 4 lbs. ; currant-juice, 14 1b.: 20 minutes. Su- 
gar, 3 lbs.: 10 minutes, ‘ 


RASPBERRY JELLY FOR FLAVOURING CREAMS. 


Take the stalks from some quite ripe, and freshly-gathered 
raspberries, stir them over the fire until they render their juice 
freely, then strain and weigh it; or press it from them through 
a cloth, and then strain it clear; in either case boil it for five 
minutes after it is weighed, and for each pound stir in a pound 
and a quarter of good sugar, reduced quite to powder, sifted, 
and made very hot; boil the preserve quickly for five minutes 
longer, and skim it clean. The jelly thus made will sufficiently 
sweeten the creams without any additional sugar. 

Juice of raspberries, 4 lbs.: 5 minutes. Sugar, made hot, 
5D lbs.: 5 minutes. 


ANOTHER RASPBERRY JELLY. 
(Very good.) 


Bruise the fruit a little, and draw the juice from it by four 
or five minutes gentle simmering; strain and weigh it, boil it 
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quickly for twenty minutes, draw it from the fire, add three- 
quarters of a pound of good sugar for each pound of juice, and 
when this is dissolved, place the pan again on the fire, and boil 
the preserve fast from twelve to fifteen minutes longer; skim 
it thoroughly, and keep it well stirred. This jelly is infinitely 
improved in colour and in firmness, though not perhaps in fla- 
vour, by mixing with the raspberry juice one-fourth, or even 
as much as a third of the juice of ripe white currants : the pre- 
serve will then require rather less boiling. When it jellies in 
falling from the spoon or skimmer, it is done. Nothing of tin 
oriron should be used in making it, as these metals will convert 
its fine red colour into a dingy purple. 

Fruit, simmered 5 to 6 minutes. Juice of raspberries, 4 lbs. : 
20 minutes, Sugar, 3 lbs.: 12 to 15 minutes. Or, juice of 
raspberries, 4 lbs. ; juice of white currants, 2 lbs. : 20 minutes, 
Sugar, 41 lbs.: 10 minutes, or less. 


GREEN CURRANT JAM. 


For each pound of currants take fourteen ounces of good 
sugar, in fine powder; bruise part of the fruit with a small 
portion of the sugar, and put it first into the preserving pan, 
that the juice may flow from it sufficiently to prevent the 
remainder from being burned; it should be placed over a very 
gentle fire, and stirred constantly until it has yielded moisture 
enough for this. All the fruit and sugar may then be added, 
and the whole (well mixed and stirred) boiled from ten to fif- 
teen minutes, or until it jellies strongly in falling from the 
skimmer. Some fruit will require less time, and some rather 
more. 

To each pound of currants, stripped from stalks, 14 ozs. of 
sugar: 10 to 15 minutes. 


RED CURRANT JELLY, 


With three parts of fine ripe red currants freshly gathered, 
and stripped from the stalks, mix one of white currants; put 
them into a clean preserving pan, and stir them gently over a 
clear fire until the juice flows from them freely; then turn 
them into a fine hair-sieve, and let them drain well, but with- 
out pressure. Pass the juice through a folded muslin, or a 
jelly-bag; weigh it, and then boil it fast for a quarter of an 
hour; add for each pound, eight ounces of sugar coarsely 
powdered, stir this to it off the fire until it is dissolved, give 
the jelly eight minutes more of quick boiling, and pour it out. 
It will be firm, and of excellent colour and flavour. Be sure 
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to clear off the scum as it rises both before and after the sugar 
is put in, or the preserve will not be clear. . 

Juice of red currants, 3 lbs.; juice of white currants, | Ib. : 
15 minutes. Sugar, 2 lbs.: 8 minutes. 

Obs.—An excellent jelly may be made with equal parts of 
the juice of red and of white currants, and of raspberries, 
with the same proportion of sugar and degree of boiling as in 
the foregoing receipt. 


SUPERLATIVE RED CURRANT JELLY. 
(Norman Receipt.) 

Strip carefully from the stems some quite-ripe currants of 
the finest quality, and mix with them an equal weight of good 
sugar reduced to powder; boil these together quickly for ex- 
actly eight minutes, keep them stirred all the time, and clear 
off the scum as it rises; then turn the preserve into a very 
clean sieve, and put into small jars the jelly which runs 
through it, and which will be delicious in flavour, and of the 
brightest colour. It should be carried immediately, when this — 
is practicable, to an extremely cool but not a damp place, and 
left there till perfectly cold. The currants which remain in 
the sieve make an excellent jam, particularly if only part of 
the jelly be taken from them.. In Normandy, where the fruit 
is of richer quality than in England, this preserve is boiled 
only one minute, and is both firm and beautifully trans- 
parent. 

Currants, 3 lbs.; sugar, 3 lbs.: 8 minutes. 


FRENCH CURRANT JELLY. 


Mix one third of white currants with two of red, and stir 
them over a gentle fire until they render their juice freely, 
pour it from them, strain and weigh it; for every four pounds 
break three of fine sugar into large lumps, just dip them into 
cold water, and when they are nearly dissolved boil them to a 
thick syrup; stir this without ceasing until it falls in large 
thick white masses from the skimmer; then pour in the 
currant juice immediately, and when the sugar is again dis- 
solved, boil the whole quickly for five minutes, clear off the 
scum perfectly, pour the jelly into jars or warm glasses, and 
set it in a cool place. 

Red currants, two thirds; white currants, one third; juice, _ 
4 lbs.; sugar boiled to candy height, 3 lbs.; jelly boiled: 
5 minutes. 

Qbs.—A flavouring of raspberries is usually given to currant — 
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jelly in France, the preserve being there never served with. 
any kind of joint, as it is with us. 


DELICIOUS RED CURRANT JAM. 


This, which is but an indifferent preserve when made in 
the usual way, will be found a very fine one if the following 
directions for it be observed ; it will be extremely transparent 
and bright in colour, and will retain perfectly the flavour of 
the fruit. Take the currants at the height of their. season, the 
finest that can be had, free from dust, but gathered ona dry 
day; strip them with great care from the stalks, weigh and 
put them into a preserving pan with three pounds of the best 
sugar reduced to powder to four pounds of the fruit ; stir them 
gently over a brisk clear fire, and boil them quickly for 
exactly eight minutes from the first full boil. As the jam is 
apt to rise over the top of the pan, it is better not to fill it 
more than two thirds, and if this precaution should not be 
sufficient to prevent it, it must be lifted from the fire and held 
away for an instant. To many tastes, a still finer jam than 
this (which we find sufficiently sweet) may be made with an 
equal weight of fruit and sugar boiled together for seven 
minutes. There should be great exactness with respect to 
the time, as both the flavour and the brilliant colour of the 
preserve will be injured by longer boiling. 

Red currants (without stalks), 4 lbs.; fine sugar, 3 ibs.: 
boiled quickly 8 minutes. Or, equal weight fruit and sugar: 
7 minutes. 


VERY FINE WHITE CURRANT JELLY. 


The fruit for this jelly should be very white, perfectly free 
from dust, and picked carefully from the stalks. ‘To every 
pound add eighteen ounces of double refined sifted sugar, and 
boil them together quickly for six minutes ; throw in the strained 
juice of a sound fresh lemon, or of two, should the quantity 
of preserve be large; boil it two minutes longer; pour it into 
a delicately clean sieve, and finish it by the directions given 
for the Norman red currant jelly (page 478). 

White currants, 6 lbs.; highly-refined sugar, 63 lbs.: 6 
minutes. Juice of 2 moderate-sized lemons: 2 minutes, 


WHITE CURRANT JAM, A BEAUTIFUL PRESERVE, _ 
Boil together quickly for seven minutes equal quantities of 
fine white currants, picked with the greatest nicety, and of 
the best sugar pounded and passed through asieve. Stir the 
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preserve gently the whole time, and be careful to skim it 
thoroughly. Just before it is taken from the fire throw in 
the strained juice of one good lemon to four pounds of the 
fruit. - 

White currants, 4 lbs.; best sugar, 4 lbs.: 7 minutes. Juice, 
1 lemon. 


CURRANT PASTE. 


Stalk and heat some red currants as for jelly, pour off three 
parts or the juice, which can be used for that preserve, and 
press the remainder, with the pulp of the fruit, closely through 
a hair-sieve reversed; boil it briskly, keeping it stirred the whole 
time, until it forms a dry paste; then for each pound (when 
first weighed) add seven ounces of pounded sugar, and boil 
the whole from twenty-five to thirty minutes longer, taking 
care that it shall not burn. This paste is remarkably plea- 
sant and refreshing in cases of fever, and acceptably usually 
for winter-desserts. 

Red currants boiled from 5 to 7 minutes, pressed with one 
fourth of their juice through a sieve, boiled from 14 to 
2 hours. To each pound add 7 ozs. pounded sugar: 25 to 
30 minutes. - 

Obs.—Confectioners add the pulp, after it is boiled dry, to 
an equal weight of sugar at the candy height: by making 
trial of the two methods the reader can decide on the better 
one. 


BLACK CURRANT JELLY. 
After having extracted the juice of the fruit in the usual 


way, proceed exactly with regard to the time of boiling, and 


the proportion of sugar as in the first receipt for red currant 
jelly in the present chapter. This is a most refreshing and 
useful preserve in illness; and in many cases no other will 
supply its place; it may be made with Lisbon sugar on 
occasion. 


® 
NURSERY PRESERVE. f 


Take the stones from a couple of pounds of Kentish cher- 
ries, and boil them twenty minutes; then add to them a pound 
and a half of raspberries, and an equal quantity of red and of 
white currants, all weighed after they have been cleared from 
their stems. Boil these together briskly for twenty minutes; mix 
with them three pounds and a quarter of common sugar, and 
give the preserve fifteen minutes more of quick boiling. A 
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pound and a half of gooseberries may be substituted for the 
cherries; but they will not require any stewing before they 
are added to the other fruits. The jam must be well stirred 
from the beginning, or it will burn to the pan. 

Kentish cherries, 2 lbs.: 20 minutes. Raspberries, red 
currants, and white currants, of each 14 lb.: 20 minutes. 
Sugar, 3! lbs.: 15 minutes. 


ANOTHER GOOD COMMON PRESERVE. 

Boil together, in equal or in unequal portions (for this is 
immaterial), any kinds of early fruit, till they can be pressed 
through a sieve; weigh, and then boil the pulp over a brisk 
fire for half an hour; add half a pound of sugar for each 
pound of fruit, and again boil the preserve quickly, keeping 
it well stirred and skimmed, from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Cherries, unless they be morellas, must be first stewed tender 
apart, as they will require a much longer time to make them 
so than other of the first summer fruits. 


A GOOD MELANGE, OR MIXED PRESERVE. 


Boil for three quarters of an hour in two pounds of clear 
red gooseberry juice, one pound of very ripe greengages, 
weighed after they have been pared and stoned; then stir to 
them one pound anda half of good sugar, and boil them 
quickly again for twenty minutes. If the quantity of preserve 
be much increased, the time of boiling it must be so likewise : 
this is always better done before the sugar is added. 

Juice of ripe gooseberries, 2 lbs.; greengages, pared and 
stoned, 1 lb.: 3 hour. Sugar, 1} ib.: 20 minutes. 


GROSEILLEE. 
(Another good preserve.) 

Cut the tops and stalks from a gallon or more of well-fla- 
voured ripe gooseberries, throw them into a large preserving- 
pan, boil them for ten minutes, and stir them often witha 
wooden spoon; then pass both the juice and pulp through a 
fine sieve, and to every three pounds’ weight of these add half 
a pint of raspberry-juice, and boil the whole briskly for three 
quarters of an hour; draw the pan aside, stir in for the above 
portion of fruit, two pounds of sugar, and when it is dissolved 
renew the boiling for fifteen minutes longer. 

Ripe gooseberries, boiled 10 minutes. Pulp and jnice of 
gooseberries, 6 lbs.; raspberry-juice, 1 pint: 2 hour. Sugar, 
4 lbs.: 15 minutes. 

II 
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Obs.—When more convenient, a portion of raspberries can 
be boiled with the gooseberries at first. 


A FINE PRESERVE OF THE GREEN ORANGE PLUM 
(Sometimes called the Stonewood plum.) 


This fruit, which is very insipid when ripe, makes an ex- 
cellent preserve if used when at its full growth, but while it 
is still quite hard and green. Take off the stalks, weigh the 
plums, then gash them well (with a silver knife, if convenient) 
as they are thrown into the preserving pan, and keep them 
stirred without ceasing, over a moderate fire, until they have 
yielded sufficient juice to prevent their burning; after this 
boil them quickly until the stones are entirely detached from 
the flesh of the fruit. Take them out as they appear on the 
surface, and when the preserve looks quite smooth and is well 
reduced, stir in three quarters of a pound of sugar beaten to 
powder, for each pound of the plums, and boil the whole 
very quickly for half an hour, or more. Put it, when done, 
into small moulds or pans, and it will be sufficiently firm 
when cold to turn out well: it will be also of a fine trans- 
parent green colour, and very agreeable to the taste. 

’ Orange plums, when green, 6 lbs.: 40 to 60 minutes. 
Sugar, 43 lbs.: 30 to 50 minutes. 

Obs.—The blanched kernels of part of the fruit should be 
added to this preserve a few minutes before it is poured out: - 
if too long boiled in it they will become tough. They should 
always be wiped very dry after they are blanched. 


GREENGAGE JAM, OR MARMALADE, 


When the plums are thoroughly ripe, take off the skins, 
stone, weigh, and boil them quickly without sugar for fifty 
minutes, keeping them well stirred; then to every four pounds 
add three of good sugar reduced quite to powder, boil the 
preserve from five to eight minutes longer, and clear off the 
scum perfectly before it is poured into the jars. When the 
flesh of the fruit will not separate easily from the stones, 
weigh and throw the plums whole into the preserving pan, 
boil them to a pulp, pass them through a sieve, and deduct 
the weight of the stones from them when apportioning the 
sugar to the jam. The Orleans plum may be substituted for 
greengages, in this receipt. 

Greengages, stoned and skinned, 6 lbs.: 50 minutes. Sugar, 
41 lbs.: 5 to 8 minutes, t 
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PRESERVE OF THE MAGNUM BONUM, OR MOGUL PLUM. 


Prepare, weigh, and boil the plums for forty minutes; stir 
to them half their weight of good sugar beaten fine, and when 
it is dissolved continue the boiling for ten additional minutes, 
and skim the preserve carefully during the time. This is an 

excellent marmalade, but it may be rendered richer by in- 
creasing the proportion of sugar. The blanched kernels of a 
portion of the fruit-stones will much improve its flavour, but 
they should be mixed with it only two or three minutes before 
it is taken from the fire. When these plums are not entirely 
ripe, it is difficult to free them from the stones and skins: 
they should then be boiled down and pressed through a sieve, 
as directed for greengages, in the receipt above. 

Mogul plums, skinned and stoned, 6 lbs.: 40 minutes. 

Sugar, 3 lbs.: 5 to 8 minutes. 


TO DRY OR PRESERVE MOGUL PLUMS IN SYRUP. 


Pare the plums, but do not remove the stalks nor stones ; 
take their weight of dry sifted sugar, lay them in a deep dish 
or bow], and strew it over them; let them remain thus fora 
night, then pour them gently into a preserving pan, with all 
the sugar, heat them slowly, and let them just simmer for 
five minutes; in a couple of days repeat the process, and do 
so again and again at an interval of two or three days, until 
the fruit is tender and very clear; put it then into jars, and 
keep it in the syrup, or drain and dry the plums very gra- 
dually, as directed for other fruit. When they are not suffi- 
ciently ripe for the skin to part from them easily, they must 
be covered with spring water, placed over a slow fire, and 
just scalded until it can be stripped off easily. 


MUSSEL PLUM CHEESE AND JELLY. 


Fill large stone jars with the fruit, which should be ripe, 
dry, and sound, set them into an oven from which the bread 
has been drawn several hours, and let them remain all night ; 
or, if this cannot conveniently be done, place them in pans of 
water, and boil them gently until the plums are tender, and 
have yielded their juice to the utmost. Pour this from them, 
strain it through a jelly bag, weigh, and then boil it rapidly 
for twenty-five minutes. Have ready, broken small, three 
pounds of sugar for four of the juice, stir them together 
until it is dissolved, and then continue the boiling quickly for © 
ten minutes longer, and be careful to remove all the scum. 
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Pour the preserve into small moulds or pans, and turn it out 
when it is wanted for table; it will be very fine, both in 
colour and in flavour. 

Juice of plums, 4 lbs.: 25 minutes. Sugar, 3 Ibs.: 10 
minutes. 

The cheese.—Skin and stone the plums from which the 
juice has been poured, and after having weighed, boil them 
an hour and a quarter over a brisk fire, and stir them con- 
stantly; then to three pounds of fruit add one of sugar, 
beaten to powder; boil the preserve for another half hour, 
and press it into shallow pans or moulds. 

Plums, 3 ibs.: 14 hour. Sugar, 1 lb.: 30 minutes. 


TO DRY APRICOTS. 
(A quick and easy method.) 


Wipe gently, split, and stone some fine apricots, which are 
not over-ripe; weigh, and arrange them evenly in a deep 
dish or bowl, and strew in fourteen ounces of sugar, in fine 
powder, to each pound of fruit; on the following day turn 
the whole carefully into a preserving-pan, let the apricots 
heat slowly, and simmer them very softly for six minutes, or 
for an instant longer, should they not in that time be quite 
tender. Let them lay in the syrup for a day or two, then 
drain and spread them singly on dishes to dry. ; 

_ Toeach pound apricots, 14 ozs. of sugar: to stand | night, to 
be simmered from 6 to 8 minutes, and left in syrup 2 or 3 days. 


DRIED APRICOTS. 
(French Receipt.) 


Take apricots which have attained their full growth and 
colour, but before they begin to soften: weigh, and wipe 
them lightly; make a small incision across the top of each 
plum, pass the point of a knife through the stalk-end, and 
gently push out the stones without breaking the fruit; next, 
put the apricots into a preserving-pan, with plenty of cold 
water, place it over a moderate fire, and when it begins to 
boil, should the apricots be quite tender, lift them out, and 
throw them into more cold water, but simmer them, otherwise, 
until they are so. Take the same weight of sugar that there 
was of the fruit before it was stoned, and boil it for ten 
minutes with a quart of water to the four pounds; skim the 
syrup carefully, throw in the apricots (which should pre- 
viously be well drained on a soft cloth, or on a sieve), simmer 
them for one minute, and set them by in it until the following 
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day, then drain it from them, boil it for ten minutes, and pour 
it on them the instant it is taken from the fire ; in forty-eight 
hours repeat the process, and when the syrup has boiled ten 
minutes, put in the apricots, and simmer them from two to 
four minutes, or until they look quite clear. They may be 
stored in the syrup until wanted for drying, or drained from it, 
laid separately on slates or dishes, and dried very gradually: 
the blanched kernels may be put inside the fruit, or added to 
the syrup. 

Apricots, 4 lbs., scalded until tender ; sugar, 4lbs.; water, 
i quart: 10 minutes. Apricots, in syrup, 1 minute; left 24 
hours. Syrup, boiled again, 10 minutes, and poured on fruit: 
stand 2days. Syrup, boiled again, 10 minutes, and apricots 
2 to 4 minutes, or until clear. 

Obs.—The syrup should be quite thick when the apricots 
are put in for the last time; but both fruit and sugar vary so 
much in quality, and in the degree of boiling which they re- 
quire, that no ivariable rule can be given for the latter. The 
apricot syrup strained very clear, and mixed with twice the 
measure of pale French brandy, makes an agreeable liqueur, 
which is much improved by infusing in it for a few days half 
an ounce of the fruit-kernels, blanched and bruised, to the 
quart of liquor. 

We have found that cherries prepared by either of the re- 
ceipts which we have given for preserving them with sugar; 
if thrown into the apricot syrup when partially dried, just 
scalded in it, and left for a fortnight, then drained and dried 
as usual, become a delicious sweetmeat. Mussel, imperatrice, 
or any other plums, when quite ripe, if simmered in it very 
gently until they are tender, and left for a few days to imbibe 
its flavour, then drained and finished as usual, are likewise 
excellent. 


PEACH JAM, OR MARMALADE, 


The fruit for this preserve, which is a very delicious one, 
should be, finely flavoured, and quite ripe, though perfectly — 
sound. Pare, stone, weigh, and boil it quickly for three 
quarters of an hour, and do not fail to stir it often during the 
time; draw it from the fire, and mix with it ten ounces of 
well-refined sugar, rolled or beaten to powder, for each pound 
of the peaches; clear it carefully from scum, and boil it 
briskly for five minutes; throw in the strained juice of one or 
two good lemons; continue the boiling for three minutes only, 
and pour out the marmalade. Two minutes after the sugar is 
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stirred to the fruit, add the blanched kernels of part of the 
peaches. 
Peaches, stoned and pared, 4 Ibs.: 3 hour. Sugar, 23 lbs. : 
2 minutes. Blanched peach-kernels: 3 minutes. Juice of 2 
small lemons: 3 minutes. 
* Obs.—This jam, like most others, is improved by pressing 
the fruit through a sieve after it has been partially boiled. 
Nothing can be finer than its flavour, which would be injured 
by adding the sugar at first; and a larger proportion renders 
it cloyingly sweet. Nectarines and peaches mixed, make an 
admirable preserve. 


TO PRESERVE, OR TO DRY PEACHES OR NECTARINES. 
(An easy and excellent Receipt.) 

The fruit should be fine, freshly gathered, and fully ripe, 
but still in its perfection. Pare, halve, and weigh it after the 
stones are removed ; lay it into a deep dish, and strew over it an 
equal weight of highly refined pounded sugar; let it remain 
until this is nearly dissolved, then lift the fruit gently into a 
preserving pan, pour the juice and sugar to it, and heat the 
whole over a very slow fire; let it just simmer for ten minutes, 
then turn it softly into a bowl, and let it remain a couple of 
days; repeat the slow-heating and simmering at intervals of 
two or three days, until the fruit is quite clear, when it may 
be potted in the syrup, or drained from it, and dried upon 
large clean slates or dishes, or upon wire-sieves. The flavour 
will be excellent. The strained juice of a lemon may be 
added to the syrup, with good effect, towards the end of the 
process, and an additional ounce or two of sugar allowed 
for it. 

DAMSON JAM. (VERY GOOD.) 

The fruit for this jam should be freshly gathered and quite 
ripe. Split, stone, weigh, and boil it quickly for forty minutes ; 
then stir in half its weight of good sugar roughly powdered, 
and when it is dissolved, give the preserve fifteen minutes 
additional boiling, keeping it stirred, and thoroughly skimmed. 

Damsons, stoned, 6 lbs.: 40 minutes. Sugar, 3 Ibs.: 15 
minutes. 

Obs.—A more refined preserve is made by pressing the fruit 
through a sieve after it is boiled tender; but the jam is excel- 
lent without. 


DAMSON JELLY. 
Bake separately in a very slow oven, or boil in a water-bath 
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(see page 467), any number of fine ripe damsons, and one 
third the quantity of bullaces, or of any other pale plums, asa 
portion of their juice will, to most tastes, improve, by soften- 
ing the flavour of the preserve, and will render the colour 
_ brighter. Pour off the juice clear from the fruit, strain and 
weigh it; boil it quickly without sugar for twenty-five 
minutes, draw it from the fire, stir into it ten ounces of good 
sugar for each pound of juice, and boil it quickly from six to 
ten minutes longer, carefully clearing off all the scum. The 
jelly must be often stirred before the sugar is added, and con- 
stantly afterwards. ; 
DAMSON SOLID. (GOOD.) 


Pour the juice from gome damsons which have stood for 
a night in a very cool oven, or been stewed in a jar placed in 
a pan of water; weigh and put it into a preserving pan with 
a pound and four ounces of pearmains (or of any other fine 
boiling apples), pared, cored, and quartered, to each pound of 
the juice; boil these together, keeping them well stirred, from 
twenty-five to thirty minutes, then add the sugar, and when 
it is nearly dissolved, continue the boiling for ten minutes. 
This, if done with exactness, will give a perfectly smooth and 
firm preserve, which may be moulded in small shapes, and 
turned out for table. 

To each pound clear damson-juice, 14 1b. pearmains (or other 
good apples), pared and cored: 25 to 30 minutes. Sugar, 14 
‘ozs. : 10 minutes. 


EXCELLENT DAMSON CHEESE, 


When the fruit has been baked or stewed tender, as directed 
-above, drain off the juice, skin and stone the damsons, pour 
back to them from a third to half their juice, weigh and then 
boil them over a clear brisk fire until they form a quite dry 
paste ; add six ounces of pounded sugar for each pound of the 
plums ; stir them off the fire until this is dissolved, and boil 
the preserve again without quitting or ceasing to stir it, until 
it leaves the pan quite dry, and adheres in a mass to the spoon. 
If it should not stick to the fingers when lightly touched, it 
will be sufficiently done to keep very long; press it quickly — 
into pans or moulds; lay on it a paper dipped in spirit when 
it is perfectly cold; tie another fold over it, and store it in a 
dry place. 
Bullace cheese is made in the same manner, and almost any ~y 
kind of plum will make an agreeable preserve of the sort. § 
To each pound of fruit, pared, stoned, and mixed with the 
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juice, and boiled quite dry, 6 ozs. of pounded sugar: boiled 
again to a dry paste. 


GRAPE JELLY. 


Strip from their stalks some fine ripe black-cluster grapes, 
and stir them with a wooden spoon over a gentle fire until all 
have burst, and the juice flows freely from them; strain it off 
without pressure, and pass it through a jelly-bag, or through 
a twice folded muslin; weigh and then boil it rapidly for 
twenty minutes; draw it from the fire, stir in it till dissolved, 
fourteen ounces of good sugar, roughly powdered, to each 
pound of juice, and boil the jelly quickly for fifteen minutes 
longer, keeping it constantly stirred, and perfectly well skim- 
med. It will be very clear, and of a beautiful pale rose-colour. 

Juice of black-cluster grapes: 20 minutes. To each pound 
of juice, 14 ozs. good sugar: 15 minutes. 

Obs.—We have proved this jelly only with the kind of 
grape which we have named, but there is little doubt that 
fine purple grapes of any sort would answer for it well. 


ENGLISH GUAVA. 


Strip the stalks from a gallon or two of the large kind of 
bullaces called the shepherd’s bullace; give part of thema 
cut, put them into stone jars, and throw into one of them a 
pound or two of imperatrice plums, if they can be obtained ; 
put the jars into pans of water, and boil them as directed at 
page 467; then drain off the juice, pass it through a thick 
strainer or jelly-bag, and weigh it ; boil it quickly from fifteen 
to twenty minutes; take it from the fire, and stir in it till 
dissolved three quarters of a pound of sugar to the pound of 
juice; remove the scum with care, and boil the preserve 
again quickly from eight to twelve minutes, or longer should’ 
it not then jelly firmly on the skimmer. When the fruit is 
very acid, an equal weight of juice and sugar may be mixed 
together in the first instance, and boiled briskly for about 
twenty minutes. It is impossible to indicate the preezse time 
which the jelly will require, so much depends on the quality 
of the plums, and on the degree of boiling previously given 
to them in the water-bath. When properly made it is re 
markably transparent and very firm. It should be poured. 
into shallow pans or small moulds, and turned from them be- 
fore it is served. When the imperatrice plum cannot be pro- 
cured .an yother that will give a pale red colour to the juice 
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will answer. The bullaces alone make an admirable pre- 
serve ; and even the commoner kind afford an excellent one. 

Juice of the shepherd’s bullace and imperatrice, or other 
red plum, 4 1bs.: 15 to 20 minutes. Sugar, 3 lbs.: 8 to 12 
minutes. Or juice of bullaces and sugar, equal weight: 
20 minutes. ; 

Obs.—After the juice has been poured from the plums they 
may be stoned, pared, weighed, and boiled to a paste ; then 
six ounces of sugar added to the pound, and the boiling con- 

‘tinued until the preserve is again very dry: a small portion of 
the juice should be left with the fruit for this. 


VERY FINE IMPERATRICE-PLUM MARMALADE. 


Weigh six pounds of the fruit when it is quite ripe, but 
before the frost has touched it; give each plum a cut as it is 
thrown into the preserving pan, and when all are done boil 
them from thirty-five to forty minutes, taking out the stones as 
they rise to the surface, when they are quite detached from 
the flesh of the fruit. Draw back the pan from the fire, stir 
in two pounds of good sugar beaten to powder, and boil the 
preserve quickiy for fifteen minutes. ‘The imperatrice plum 
is of itself so sweet that this proportion of sugar makes with 
it a very rich preserve. 

Imperatrice plums (without the stalks) 6 lbs.; boiled 35 
to 40 minutes. Sugar, 2 lbs. (added after the stones aré 
out), 15 minutes. 

Obs.—Some slight trouble would be avoided by pressing 
the fruit through a sieve after the first boiling; but we do 
not think the marmalade would be improved by being freed 
from the skins of the plums. 


TO DRY 1MPERATRICE PLUMS. 
(An easy method.) 


Put them into jars, or wide-necked bottles, with half a 
pound of good sugar, rolled or pounded, to twice the weight 
of fruit; set them into a very cool oven for four and five 
hours; or if more convenient place them, witha little hay 
between them, in a pan of cold water, and boil them gently 
for rather more than three hours. Leave them in the syrup 
for a few days, and finish them as directed for the drying of 
other fruits. Tie a bladder over the necks of the jars or 
bottles before they are placed in the pan of water, and fasten 
two or three folds of paper over the former, or cork the bottles 
when the fruit is to be baked. The sugar should be put in 
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after the fruit, without being shaken down; it will then dis- 
solve gradually, and be absorbed by it equally. 

To each pound of plums, 8 ounces pounded sugar: baked 
in cool oven 4 or 5 hours, or steamed 3 hours. 


TO BOTTLE FRUIT FOR WINTER USE. 


Gather the fruit in the middle of the day in very dry 
weather; strip off the stalks, and have in readiness some per- 
fectly clean and dry wide-necked bottles; turn each of these 
the instant before it is filled, with the neck downwards, and 
hold in it two or three lighted matches; drop in the fruit 
before the vapour escapes, shake it gently down, press in 
some new corks, dip the necks of the bottles into melted 
rosin, set them at night into an oven from which the bread 
has been drawn six or seven hours at least, and let them 
remain until the morning: if the heat be too great the bottles 
will burst. Currants, cherries, damsons, greengages, and 
various other kinds of plums will remain good for quite 
twelve months when bottled thus if stored in a dry place. 

To steam the fruit, put the bottles into a copper or other 
vessel up to their necks in cold water, with a little hay be- 
tween and under them; light the fire, let the water heat 
slowly, and keep it at the point of gentle simmering until 
the fruit is sufficiently scalded. Some kinds will of course 
require a much longer time than others. From half to three- 
quarters of an hour will be sufficient for gooseberries, cur- 
rants, and raspberries ; but the appearance of all will best 
denote their being done. When they have sunk almost half 
the depth of the bottles, and the skins are shrivelled, ex- 
tinguish the fire, but leave them in the water until it is quite 


cold; then wipe and store the bottles in a dry place. A bit — 


of moistened bladder tied over the corks is better than the 
rosin when the fruit is steamed. 


APPLE JELLY. 


Various kinds of apples may be used successfully to make 
this jelly, but the nonsuch is by many persons preferred to 


all others for the purpose. The Ripstone pippin, however, ~ 
may be used for it with very good effect, either solely, or — 


with a mixture of pearmains. It is necessary only that the 
fruit should be finely flavoured, and that it should boil easily 
toa marmalade. Pare, core, quarter, and weigh it quickly 
that it may not lose its colour, and to each pound pour a pint 
of cold water, and boil it until it is well broken, without 
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being reduced to a quite thick pulp, as it would then be diffi- 
cult to render the juice perfectly clear, which it ought to be. 
Drain this well from the apples, either through a fine sieve 
or a folded muslin strainer, and pass. it afterwards through a 
jelly-bag, or turn the fruit at once into the last of these, and 
pour the liquid through a second time if needful. When it 
appears quite transparent, weigh, and reduce it by quick boil- 
ing for twenty minutes; draw it from the fire, add two pounds 
of sugar, broken very small, for three of the decoction, stir 
it till it is entirely dissolved, then place the preserving-pan 
again over a clear fire and boil the preserve quickly for ten 
minutes, or until it jellies firmly upon the skimmer when 
poured from it ; throw in the strained juice of a small lemon 
for every two pounds of jelly, a couple of minutes before it 
is taken from the fire. 

Apples, 7 lbs.; water, 7 pints: % to full hour. Juice, 
6 lbs.: 20 minutes quick boiling. Sugar, 4 lbs.: 10 to 15 
minutes. Juice, 3 lemons. | 


EXCEEDINGLY FINE APPLE JELLY. 


Pare quickly some highly flavoured juicy apples of any 
kind, or of yarious kinds together, for this is immaterial ; 
slice, without dividing them; but first free them from the stalks 
and eyes, shake out some of the pips, and put the apples 
evenly into very clean large stone jars, just dipping an occa- 
sional layer into cold water as this is done, the better to pre- 
serve the colour of the whole. Set the jars into pans of water, 
and boil the fruit slowly until it is quite soft, then turn it into 
a jelly-bag or cloth and let the juice all drop from it. The 
quantity which it will have yielded will be small but it wil] 
be clear and rich. Weigh and boil it for ten minutes, then 
draw it from the fire, and stir into it, until it is entirely dis- 
solved, twelve ounces of good sugar to the pound and quarter 
(or pint) of juice. Place the preserve again over the fire and 
stir it without intermission, except to clear off the scum, until 
it has boiled from eight to ten minutes longer, for otherwise 
it will jelly on the surface with the scum upon it, which it 
will then be difficult to remove, as when touched it will 
break and fall into the preserve. The strained juice of one 
small fresh lemon to the pint of jelly should be thrown into 
it two or three minutes before it is poured out, and the rind of 
one or two cut very thin may be simmered in the juice before 
the sugar is added ; but the pale, delicate colour of the jelly 
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will be injured by too much of it, and many persons would 
altogether prefer the pure flavour. 

Juice of apples, 1 quart, or 23 lbs.: 10 minutes. Sugar, 

13 lb.: 8to 10 minutes. Juice 2 small lemons; rind of 1 or 
more, at pleasure. 
Obs. 1.—The quantity of apples required for it renders this 
a rather expensive preserve, where they are not abundant; 
but it is a remarkably fine jelly, and turns out from the 
moulds in perfect shape and very firm. It may be served in 
the second course, or for dessert. It is sometimes made with- 
out paring the apples, or dipping them into the water, and the 
colour is then a deep red: we have occasionally had a pint of 
water added to about a gallon anda half of apples, but the 
jelly was not then quzte so fine in flavour. 

Obs. 2.—The best time for making this apple-jelly is from 
the end of November to Christmas. 

Obs. 3.—Quince jelly would, without doubt, be very fine 
made by this receipt; but as the juice of that fruit is richer 
than that of the apple, a little water might be added. Alter- 
aad of apples and quinces would also answer well, we 
think. 


QUINCE JELLY. 


Pare, quarter, core, and weigh some ripe but quite sound 
quinces, as quickly as possible, and throw them as they are 
done into part of the water in which they are to be boiled, as 
directed at page 427; allow one pint of this to each pound of 
the fruit, and simmer it gently until it is a little broken, but 
not so long as to redden the juice, which ought to be very pale. 
Turn the whole into a jelly-bag, or strain the liquid through a 
fine cloth, and let it drain very closely from it, but without the 
slightest pressure. Weigh the juice, put it into a delicately 
clean preserving-pan, and boil it quickly for twenty minutes; 
take it from the fire and stir into it, until it is entirely dissolved, 
twelve ounces of sugar for each pound of juice, or fourteen 
ounces if the fruit should be very acid, which it will be in the 
earlier part of the season; keep it constantly stirred and tho- 
roughly cleared from scum, from ten to twenty minutes longer, 
or until it jellies strongly in falling from the skimmer; then 
pour it directly into glasses or moulds. If properly made, it 
will be sufficiently firm to turn out of the latter, and it will be 
beautifully transparent, and rich in flavour. It may be made 
with an equal weight of juice and sugar mixed together in the 

’ first instance, and boiled from twenty or thirty minutes. It is 
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difficult to state the time precisely, because from different 
causes it will vary very much. It should be reduced rapidly 
to the proper point, as long boiling injures the colour: this is 
always more perfectly preserved by boiling the juice without 
the sugar first. 

To each pound pared and cored quinces,1 pint water : 2 to 14 
hour. Juice, boiled 20 minutes. To each pound, 12 ozs. sugar: 
10 to 20 minutes. Or, juice and sugar equal weight : 20 to 30 
minutes. 


QUINCE MARMALADE. 


_ When to economize the fruit it is not an object, pare, core, 
and quarter some of the inferior quinces, and boil them in as 
much water as will nearly cover them, until they begin to 
break; strain the juice from them, and for the marmalade put 
half a pint of it to each pound of fresh quinces: in preparing 
these, be careful to cut out the hard stony parts round the 
cores. Simmer them gently until they are perfectly tender, 
then press them, with the juice, through a coarse sieve; put 
them into a perfectly clean pan, and boil them till they form 
almost a dry paste; add for each pound of quinces and the 
half pint of juice, three quarters of a pound of sugar, in fine 
powder, and boil the marmalade for half an hour, stirring it 
gently without ceasing: it will be very firm and bright in 
colour. If made shortly after the fruit is gathered, a little 
additional sugar will be required; and when a richer and less 
dry marmalade is better liked, it must be boiled a shorter time, 
and an equal weight of fruit and sugar must be used. 

Quinces, pared and cored, 4 lbs.; prepared juice, 1 quart: 
2 to 3 hours. Boiled fast to dry, 20 to 40 minutes. Sugar, 
_ 3 1bs.: 30 minutes. 

Richer marmalade: quinces, 4 lbs.; juice, 1 quart; sugar, 

4 lbs. 


QUINCE AND APPLE MARMALADE, 


Boil together, from three quarters of an hour to an hour, two 
pounds of pearmains, or of any other well-flavoured apples, in 
an equal weight of prepared quince-jnice (see page 427), then 
take them from the fire, and mix with them a pound and a half 
of sugar, in fine powder; when this is a little dissolved, set the 
pan again over a brisk fire, and boil the preserve for twenty 
minutes longer, keeping it stirred all the time. 

Prepared quince-juice, 2 lbs.; apples, 2 Ibs.: 2 to 1 hour, 
Sugar, 13 1b.: 20 minutes. 
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QUINCE PASTE. 


If the full flavour of the quinces be desired, stew them suffi- 
ciently tender to press through a sieve in the prepared juice of 
page 427; otherwise, in just water enough to about three parts 
cover them; when they are soft quite through, lift them out, 
let them cool, and then pass them through a sieve; reduce 
them to a dry paste, over a very clear fire, and stir them con- 
stantly ; then weigh the fruit, and mix it with an equal propor- 
tion of pounded sugar, or with sugar boiled to candy height 
(we find the effect nearly the same, whichever method be pur- 
sued), and stir the paste without intermission until it is again 
so dry as to quit the pan and adhere to the spoon in one large 

_ball; press it into shallow pans or dishes; cut it, as soon as 
cold, into small squares, and, should they seem to require it, 
dry them with a very gentle degree of heat, and when they are 
again cold store them in tin cases with well-dried foolscap 
paper between them; the paste may be moulded, when more 
convenient, and kept until it is wanted for table in a very dry 
place. In France, where the fruit is admirably confected, the 
pate des coigns, or quince paste, is somewhat less boiled than 
we have directed, and dried afterwards in the sun, or in an 
extremely gentle oven, in square rims of tin, about an inch 
and a half deep, placed upon clean plates. 


JELLY OF SIBERIAN CRABS. 


This fruit makes a jelly of beautiful colour, and of pleasant 
flavour also; it may be stored in small moulds of ornamental 


shape, and turned out fora dessert dish. Take off the stalks, — 


weigh, and wash the crabs; then, to each pound and a half, 


add a pint of water, and boil them gently until they are © 


broken, but do not allow them to fall to a pulp. Pour the 
whole into a jelly-bag, and when the juice is quite transparent, 
weigh it, put it into a clean preserving-pan, boil it quickly for 
ten minutes, take it from the fire, and stir in it, till dissolved, 
ten ounces of fine sugar, roughly powdered, to each pound of 
the juice; boil the jelly from twelve to fifteen minutes, skim it 
very clean, and pour it into the mould. Should the quantity 
be large, a few additional minutes boiling must be given to the 
juice before the sugar is added. 

To each 13 lb..of crabs; water, 1 pint: 12 to 18 minutes. 
Juice to be boiled fast, 10 minutes; sugar, to each pound, 
10 ozs.: 12 to 15 minutes. 


—— 


“4 
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TO PRESERVE BARBERRIES IN BUNCHES. 


Take the finest barberries, without stones, that can be pro- 
cured, tie them together in bunches of four or five sprigs, and 
for each half pound of the fruit (which is extremely light), 
boil one pound of very good sugar in a pint of water for 
twenty minutes, and clear it well from scum; throw in the 
fruit, let it heat gently, and then boil from five to seven 
minutes, when it will be perfectly transparent. So long as 
any snapping noise is heard, the fruit is not at all done; it 
should be pressed equally down into, the syrup until the 
whole of the berries have burst; it should then be turned into 
jars, which must be covered with skin, or with two or three 
folds of thick paper, as soon as the preserve is perfectly cold. 
The barberries thus prepared make a beautiful garnish for 
sweet dishes, or for custard puddings. 

Barberries, tied in bunches, 14 1b. Sugar, 3 Ibs.; water, 14 
pint: 20 minutes. Barberries boiled in syrup, 5 to 7 minutes. 


BARBERRY JELLY. 


To each pound of barberries, stripped from the stalks, put 
a pint and a half of cold water, and boil them for fifteen 
minutes ; bruise them with the back of a wooden spoon, pour 
them into hair-sieve or muslin strainer, and pass the juice 
afterwards through a jelly-bag. When it appears perfectly 
clear, weigh and then boil it fast for ten minutes; take it 
from the fire, and stir into it as many pounds of sugar in fine 
powder as there were pounds of juice; when this is dissolved 
boil the jelly again for ten minutes, skim it carefully, and 
pour it into jars or glasses: if into the latter warm them pre- 
viously, or the boiling jelly may cause them to break. 

Barberries, 3lbs.; water, 4! pints: 15 minutes. Juice alone: 
10 minutes. To each pound of juice | Ib. of sugar: 10 minutes. 


BARBERRY JAM. 
(A good Recerpt.) : ; 
The barberries for this preserve should be quite ripe, though 
they should not be allowed to hang until they begin to decay. 
Strip them from the stalks, throw aside such as are spotted, 
and for each pound of the fruit allow eighteen ounces of well- 
refined sugar; boil this, with one pint of water to every four 
pounds, until it becomes white, and falls in thick masses from 
the spoon; then throw in the fruit, and keep it stirred over a 
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brisk fire for six minutes only ; take off the scum, and pour it 
into jars or glasses. 

_ Sugar, 4)1bs.; water, 14 pint, boiled to candy height. 
Barberries, 4lbs.: 6 minutes. , 


° BARBERRY JAM. 
(Second Receipt. ) 


The preceding is an excellent receipt, but the preserve will 
be very good if eighteen ounces of pounded sugar be mixed 
and boiled with the fruit for ten minutes; and this is done 
at a small expense of time and trouble. 

Sugar pounded, 2} lbs.; fruit, 2lbs.: boiled 10 minutes. 


VERY COMMON BARBERRY JAM. 


Weigh the fruit after it has been stripped from the stalks, 
and boil it for ten minutes over a moderate fire, keeping it 
stirred all the time; then add to it an equal weight of good 
Lisbon sugar, and boil the preserve for five minutes. 

Barberries, 3lbs.: 10 minutes. Lisbon sugar, 3lbs.: 5 
minutes. 

Obs.—The small barberry, without stones, must be used for 
the foregoing receipts, but for those which follow either sort 
will answer. 


SUPERIOR BARBERRY JELLY, AND MARMALADE. 


Strip the fruit from the stems, wash it in spring-water, 
drain, bruise it slightly, and put it into a clean stone jar, 
with no more liquid than the drops which hang about it. 
Place the jar in a pan of water, and steam the fruit until it is 
quite tender: this will be in from thirty minutes to an hour. 
Pour off the clear juice, strain, weigh, and boil it fast from 
five to seven minutes, with eighteen ounces of sugar to every 
pound, For the marmalade, press the barberries through a 
sieve with a wooden spoon, and boil them quickly for the same 
time, and with the same proportion of sugar as the jelly. 

Barberries boiled in water>bath until tender; to each pound 


of juice, 1 1b. 20zs. sugar: 5 minutes. Pulp of fruit, to each — 


pound, 18 ozs. sugar: 5 minutes. 


Obs.—We have always had these preserves made with very 


ripe fruit, and have found them extremely good; but more 
sugar may be needed to sweeten them sufficiently when the 
barberries have hung less time upon the trees.. 
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ORANGE MARMALADE. 


Rasp very slightly on a fine and delicately clean grater the 
rinds of some sound Seville oratiges; cut them in quarters, 
and separate the flesh from the rinds; then with the smal} 
end of a tea, or egg, spoon, clear it entirely from the pips, 
and from the loose inner skin and film. Put the rinds into a 
large quantity of cold water, and change it when they have 
boiled about twenty minutes. As soon as they are perfectly 
tender lift them out, and drain them on a sieve; slice. them 
thin, and add eight ounces of them to each pound of the pulp 
and juice, with a pound and a half of highly-refined sugar in 
fine powder; boil the marmalade quickly for half an hour, 
skim it well, and turn it into the jars. This marmalade hag 
not a very powerful flavour of the orange-rind. When more 
of this is liked, either leave a portion of the fruit unrasped, 
or mix with the preserve some of the zest which has been 
grated off, allowing for it its weight of sugar. Or proceed 
thus: allow to a dozen Seville oranges two fine juicy Jemons, 
and take the weight of the whole in sifted sugar, of excellent 
quality. With a sharp knife cut through the rinds just deep 
enough to allow them to be stripped off in quarters with the 
end of a spoon, and throw them for a night into plenty of 
cold spring-water; on the following morning boil them suffi- 
ciently tender to allow the head of a pin to pierce them . 
easily; then drain them well, let them cool, and scrape out 
the white part of the rind, and cut the remainder into thin 
chips. In the mean time have the pulp of the fruit quite 
cleared from the pips and film; put it with the stigar and 
chips into a preserving pan, heat it slowly, then boil it from ° 
twenty to thirty minutes: it will be very rich, good marma- 
lade. The sugar, first broken into large lumps, is sometimes 
made into a very thick syrup, with so much water only as 
will just dissolve it; the pulp and juice are in that case boiled 
in it quickly for ten minutes before the chips are added; and 
a part of these are pounded and stirred into the preserve with 
the others. March is the proper month for making this pre- 
serve, the Seville orange being then in perfection. For lemon 
marmalade proceed exactly in the same manner as for this. 
The whole of the rinds of either fruit are pounded to a paste, 
and then boiled with the pulp, to make what is called trans- 
parent marmalade. 

Rinds of Seville oranges, lightly rasped and boiled tender, 
2lbs.; pulp and juice, 4lbs.; sugar, 6lbs.: 3 hour. Or, 

K K 
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weight of oranges, first taken in sugar, and added, with all 
the rinds, to the pulp after the whole has been properly 
_ prepared. 


GENUINE SCOTCH MARMALADE. 


“Take some bitter oranges, and double their weight of 
sugar ; cut the rind of the fruit into quarters and peel it off, 
and if the marmalade be not wanted very thick, take off some 
of the spongy white skin inside the rind. Cut the chips as 
thin as possible, and about half an inch long, and divide the 
pulp into small bits, removing carefully the seeds, which may 
be steeped in part of the water that is to make the marmalade, 
and which must be in the proportion of a quart to a pound of 
fruit. Put the chips and pulp into a deep earthen dish, and 
pour the water boiling over them; let them remain for twelve 
or fourteen hours, and then turn the whole into the preserving 
pan, and boil it until the chips are perfectly tender. When 
they are so, add by degrees the sugar (which should be pre- 
viously pounded), and boil the marmalade until it jellies. 
The water in which the seeds have been steeped, and which 
must be taken from the quantity apportioned to the whole of 
the preserve, should be poured into a hair-sieve, and the seeds 
well worked in it with the back of a spoon; a strong clear 
jelly will be obtained by this means, which must be washed 
_ off them by pouring their own liquor through the sieve in 
small portions over them. This must be added to the fruit 
when it is first set on the fire. 

Oranges, 3lbs.; water, 3 quarts; sugar, 6 Ibs. 

Obs.—This receipt which we have not tried ourselves, is 
guaranteed as an excellent one by the Scottish lady from 
whom it was procured. 


ORANGE CONSERVE FOR PUDDINGS. 


Wash and then soak in plenty of spring water for three 
days, changing it night and morning, half a dozen Seville 
oranges; then boil them till they are sufficiently tender for 
the head of a pin to pierce them easily; drain and weigh 
them, and for each pound take and reduce to fine powder two 
pounds of good sugar. Cut the oranges asunder, and remove 
the pips and the coarse loose skin of the cores; then beat 
them, with the sugar, in a large mortar, and pick out as this 
is done any pits of fibre or coarse inner skin which cannot be 
reduced to a paste. When the whole forms a smooth conserve, 
put it into small jars for use, as it requires no boiling after the 
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fruit and sugar are mixed: if stored in a dry place it will 
remain good for two years. Each orange should be tied ina 
thin small cloth or a bit of muslin when it is boiled, and the 
water should be changed once (or even twice when the fine 
aromatic bitter of the rind is altogether objected to), or the 
fruit may be lifted from the water and thrown immediately 
into another pan containing more which is ready boilifg. 
Two tablespoonsful of this conserve, with the yolks of five or 
Six eggs, a couple of ounces of sugar, and as much clarified 
butter smoothly mixed and well beaten together, will make 
good cheesecakes, or an excellent but not large pudding: the 
same proportion will be found an agreeable addition to a 
plum pudding also. 

Seville oranges, boiled tender, 2 lbs.; sugar, 4 Ibs.; beaten 
together, not boiled. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


PICKLES. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PICKLES. 


‘(tan first requisite in making pickles is to have unadulterated 
vinegar, for all the expense and trouble bestowed upon them is 
often entirely lost in consequence of ingredients being mixed 
with this which soften, and sometimes even partially decompose, 
the substances immersed in it. That which is home-made is 
generally found for all purposes to answer best, and it may be 
prepared of almost any degree of strength by increasing the 
ordinary proportion of fruit and sugar, or whatever else may be 
used for it. The refuse of raisin-wine, and green gooseberries, 
may both be converted into excellent vinegar: but unless the 
pickles be quite covered with their liquor, and well protected 
from the air, and from the influence of damp, which is more than 
anything destructive of them, the purity of the vinegar will not 
preserve them eatable. We can confidently recommend to the 
reader the rather limited number of receipts which follow, and 
which might easily be multiplied did the.size of our volume 
permit. Pickling is so easy a process, however, that when in 
any degree properly acquired, it may be extended to almost 
every kind of fruit and vegetable successfully. A few of the 
choicer kinds will nevertheless be found generally more accept- 
able than a greater variety of inferior preparations. Mushrooms, 
gherkins, walnuts, lemons, eschalots, and peaches, for all of 
which we have given minute directions, will furnish as much 
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choice as is commonly required. Very excellent Indian mangoes 
too may be purchased at the Italian warehouses, and to many 
tastes will be more acceptable than any English pickle. We 
have had them very good from Mr. Cobbett, 18, Pall Mall, 
whose house we have already had occasion to name. 


TO PICKLE CHERRIES. 


Leave about an inch of their stalks on some fine, sound Kent- 
ish or Flemish cherries, that are not overripe; put them into a 
jar, cover them with cold vinegar, and let them stand for three 
weeks ; pour off two thirds of the liquor and replace it with fresh 
vinegar ; then, after having drained it from the fruit, boil the 
whole with an ounce of coriander seed, a small blade of mace, a 
few grains of cayenne, or a teaspoonful of white peppercorns, 
and four bruised cochineals to every quart all tied loosely in a 
fold of muslin. Let the pickle become quite cold before it is 
added to the cherries: in a month they will be fit for use. The 
vinegar which is poured from the fruit makes a good syrup of 
itself when boiled with a pound of sugar to the pint, but it is 
improved by having some tresh raspberries, cherries, or currants 
previously infused in it for three or four days. 


TO PICKLE GHERKINS. 


Let the gherkins be gathered on a dry day, before the frost 
has touched them ; take off the blossoms, put them into a stone 
jar, and pour over them sufficient boiling brine to cover them 
well. The following day take them out, wipe them singly, lay 
them into a clean stone jar, with a dozen bay leaves over them, 
and pour upon them the following pickle, when it is boiling fast : 
as much vinegar as will more than cover the gherkins by an 
inch or two, with an ounce and a quarter of salt, a quarter+ 
ounce of black peppercorns, an ounce and a half of ginger 
sliced, or slightly bruised, and two small blades of mace to every 
quart; put a plate over the jar, and leave it for two days, then 
drain off the vinegar, and heat it afresh; when it boils, throw in 
the gherkins, and keep them just on the point of simmering for 
two or three minutes; pour the whole back into the jar, put the 
_ plate again upon it, and let it remain until the pickle is quite 

cold, when a skin, or two separate folds of thick brown paper, 
must be tied closely over it. The gherkins thus pickled are 
very crisp, and excellent in flavour, and the colour is sufficiently 
good to satisfy the prudent housekeeper, to whom the brilliant — 
and potsonous green produced by boiling the vinegar in a brass 
skillet (a process constantly recommended in books of cookery) 
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is anything but attractive. To satisfy ourselves of the effect 
produced by the action of the acid on the metal, we hada few 
gherkins thrown into some vinegar which was boiling in a brass 
pan, and nothing could be more beautiful than the colour which 
they almost immediately exhibited. We fear this dangerous 
method is too often resorted to in preparing pickles for sale. 

Brine to pour on gherkins :—6 ozs. salt to each quart water : 
24 hours. Pickle :—to each quart vinegar, salt, 14 0z.; black 
peppercorns, 7 0z.; ginger, sliced or bruised, 11 oz.; mace, 2 small 
blades ; bay leaves; 24 to 100 gherkins, more when the fia- 
vour is liked: 2 days. Gherkins simmered in vinegar, 2 to 3 
minutes. 


PICKLES. 


Obs.—The quantity of vinegar required to cover the gherkins 
‘will be shown by that of the brine: so much depends upon 
their size, that it is impossible to direct the measure exactly. 
_A larger proportion of spice can be added at pleasure. 


TO PICKLE NASTURTIUMS. 


These should be gathered quite young, and a portion of the 
buds, when very small, should be mixed withthem. Prepare 
a pickle by dissolving an ounce and a half of salt in a quart of 
‘pale vinegar, and throw in the berries as they become fit, from 
day today. They are used instead of capers for sauce, and by 
some persons are preferred to them. When purchased for 
‘pickling, put them at once into a jar, and cover them well with 
the vinegar. | 


TO PICKLE GHERKINS. 
(4 French Receipt.) 


Brush or wipe the gherkins very clean, throw them into 
‘plenty of fast-boiling water, and give them a single boil, take 
them out quickly, and throw them immediately into a large 
quantity of very cold water; change it once, and when the 
gherkins themselves are quite cold, drain them well, spread 
them on sieves or dishes, and dry them in the air. When this 
is done, put them into stone jars, and pour on them as much 
boiling vinegar as will cover them well; heat it anew, and 
pour it on them again the following day; and on the next 
throw them into it for a minuteso soon as it boils, with plenty- 
of tarragon in branches, a few very small silver onions, and 
salt and whole pepper in the same proportions asin the receipt 
above. It should be observed that the French vinegar, from 
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its superior excellence, will have a very different effect, in 
many preparations, to that which is made up for sale generally 
in England; but unless it be at Mr.Beaufoy’s, Lambeth, we 
know not where it can be procured genuine in this country. 


- TO PICKLE PEACHES. 


Take, at their full growth, just before they begin io ripen, 
six large or eight moderate-sized peaches; wipe the down 
from them, and put them into brine that will float an egg. 
In three days let them be taken out, and drained on a sieve 
reversed for several hours. Boil in a quart of vinegar for ten 
minutes two ounces of whole white pepper, two of ginger 
slightly bruised, a teaspoonful of salt, two blades of mace, 
half a pound of mustard-seed, and a half-teaspoonful of ca- 
yenne tied in a bit of muslin. Lay the peaches into a jar, and 
pour the boiling pickle on them: in two months they will be 
fit for use. 

Peaches, 6 or 8: in brine 3 days. Vinegar, 1 quart; whole 
white pepper, 2 ozs.; bruised ginger, 2 ozs.; salt, 1 tea- 
spoonful; mace, 2 blades; mustard-seed, 4 lb.: 10 minutes. 

Obs.—The peaches may be converted into excellent man- 
goes by cutting out from the stalk-end of each a round of 
sufficient size to allow the stone to be extracted: this should 
be done after they are taken from the brine. They may be 
filled with very fresh mustard-seed, previously washed ina 
little vinegar; to this a small portion of garlic, or bruised 
eschalots, cayenne, horse-radish, chilies (the most appropriate 
of any), or spice of any kind may be added, to the taste. The 
part cut out must be replaced, and secured with a packthread 
crossed over the fruit. 


TO PICKLE MUSHROOMS. 


Select for this purpose, if they can be procured, the smallest 
buttons of the wild or meadow mushrooms, in preference to 
those which are artificially raised, and let them be as freshly 
gathered as possible. Cut the stems off quite close, and clean 
them with a bit of new flannel slightly moistened, and dipped’ 
in fine salt; throw them as they are done into plenty of 
spring-water, mixed with a large spoonful of salt, but drain 
them from it quickly afterwards, and lay them into a soft cloth 

‘to dry, or the moisture which hangs about them will too — 
much weaken the pickle. For each quart of the mushrooms 
thus prepared, take nearly a quart of the palest white wine | 
vinegar (this is far superior to the distilled vinegar generally 
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used for the purpose, and the variation in the colour of the 
mushrooms will be very slight), and add to it a heaped tea- 
spoonful of salt, half an ounce of whole white pepper, an 
ounce of ginger, sliced or lightly bruised, about the fourth of 
a saltspoonful of cayenne, tied in a small bit of muslin, and 
two large blades of mace; to these may be added half asmall - 
nutmeg, sliced; but too much spice will entirely overpower 
the fine natural flavour of the mushrooms. When the pickle 
boils, throw them in, and boil them in it overa clear fire mo- 
derately fast from six to nine minutes, or somewhat longer, 
should they not be very small. When they are much dispro- 
portioned in size, the larger ones should have two minutes 
boil before the others are thrown into the vinegar. As soon 
as they are tolerably tender, put them at once into small stone 
jars, or into warm wide-necked bottles, and divide the spice 
equally amongst them. The following day, or as soon as 
they are perfectly cold, secure them from the air with large 
corks, or tie skins and paper over them. They should be 
stored in a dry place, and guarded from severe frost. When 
the colour of the mushrooms is more considered than the ex- 
cellence of the pickle, the distilled vinegar can be used for it. 
The reader may rely upon this receipt as a really good one; 
we have had it many times proved, and it is altogether our 
own. 

Mushroom-buttons (without the stems), 2 quarts; palest 
white wine vinegar, short 3 gallon; salt, large dessertspoonful, 
or 1} 0z.; white peppercorns, 1 oz.; whole ginger, 2 ozs.; 
cayenne, small } saltspoonful; 1 small nutmeg. 


~ 


MUSHROOMS IN BRINE. 
For Winter use. (Very good.) 


We have had small mushroom-buttons excellently preserved 
through the winter prepared as follows, and we therefore give 
the exact proportions which we had used for them, though the 
same quantity of brine would possibly allow of rather more 
mushrooms in it. Prepare them exactly as for the preceding 
pickle, and measure them after the stems are taken off. For 
each quart, boil together for five minutes two quarts of water, 
with half a pound of common white salt, a small dessertspoonful 
of white peppercorns, a couple of blades of mace, and a race of 
ginger; take off the scum thoroughly, and throw in the mush- 
rooms; boil them gently for about five minutes, then put them 
into well-warmed, wide-necked bottles, and let them become 
‘perfectly cold, pour a little good salad-oil on the top, cork them 
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with new corks, and tie bladder over, or cover them with two 
separate bladders. When wanted for use, soak the mushrooms 
in warm water till the brine is sufficiently extracted. 

Mushrooms, 1 quart; water, 3 gallon; salt, 4 lb.; peppercorns, 
small dessertspoonful; mace, 2 blades; ginger, 1 race: 5 minutes. 
Mushrooms, in brine, 5 minutes. « 


TO PICKLE WALNUTS. 


The walnuts for this pickle must be gathered while a pin 
can pierce them easily, for when once the shell can be felt,. they 
have ceased to be in a proper state for it, Make sufficient 
brine to cover them well, with six ounces of salt to the gallon 
of water; take off the scum, which will rise to the surface as 
the salt dissolves, throw in the walnuts, and stir them night and - 
morning ; change the brine every three days, and if they are 
wanted for immediate eating, leave them in it for twelve days; 
otherwise, drain them from it in nine, spread them on dishes, 
and let them remain exposed to the air until they become black; 
this will be in twelve hours, or less. Make a pickle for them 
with something more than half a gallon of vinegar to the 
hundred, a teaspoonful of salt, two ounces of black pepper, three 
of bruised ginger, a drachm of mace, and from a quarter to half 
an ounce of cloves (of which some may be stuck into three or 
four small onions), and four ounces of mustard-seed. Boil the 
whole of these together for about five minutes; have the 
walnuts ready in a stone jar, or jars, and pour it on them as it is 
taken from the fire. When the pickle is quite cold, cover the 
jar securely, and store it in a dry place. Keep the walnuts 
always well covered with the vinegar, and boil that which is 
added to them. 

Walnuts, 100; in brine made with 12 ozs. salt to 2 quarts 
water, and changed twice or more, 9 or 12 days. Vinegar, full 
3 gallon; salt, 1 teaspoonful; whole black pepper, 2 ozs.; 
ginger, 3 ozs.; mace, 1 drachm; cloves, to 30z.; small onions, 
4to6; mustard-seed, 4 ozs.: 5 minutes. 


TO PICKLE BEET-ROOT. 


Boil the beet-root tender by the directions of page 329, and - 
‘when it is quite cold, pare and slice it; put it into a jar, and 
cover it with vinegar previously boiled and allowed to become 
again perfectly cold: it will soon be ready for use. It is 
excellent when merely covered with Chili vinegar. A few 
small shalots may be boiled in the pickle for it when their 
flavour is liked. 
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To each quart vinegar, salt, 1 teaspoonful; cayenne tied in 
muslin, } saltspoonful, or white peppercorns, } to whole oz. 


PICKLED ESCHALOTS. 


For a quart of ready-peeled eschalots, add to the same quan- 
tity of the best pale white wine vinegar, a dessertspoonful of 
salt, and an ounce of whole white pepper; bring these quickly 
to a boil, take off the scum, throw in the eschalots, simmer 
them for two minutes only; turn them into a clean stone jar, 
and when they are quite cold, tie a skin, or two folds of thick 
paper over it. : 

Eschalots, 1 quart; vinegar, 1 quart; salt, 1 dessertspoonful ; 
whole white pepper, 1 oz. 

_Obs.—The sooner the eschalots are pickled after they are 
ripe and dry, the better they will be. 


PICKLED ONIONS. 


Take the smallest onions that can be procured, just after they 
are harvested, for they are never in so good a state for the pur- 
pose as then; proceed, after having peeled them, exactly as for 
the eschalots, and when they begin to look clear, which will be 
in three or four minutes, put them into jars, and pour the 
pickle on them. The vinegar should be very pale, and their 
colour will then be exceedingly well preserved. Any favourite 
spices can be added to it. é 


TO PICKLE LEMONS, AND LIMES. (Lxcellent.) 


Wipe eight fine sound lemons very clean, and make, at equal 
distances, four deep incisions in each, from the stalk to the 
blossom end, but without dividing the fruit; stuff them with as 
much salt as they will contain, lay them into a deep dish, and 
place them in a sunny window, or in some warm place for a 
week or ten days, keeping them often turned and basted with 
their own liquor; then rub them with some good pale turmeric, 
and put them with their juice, into a stone jar with a small 
head of garlic, divided into cloves and peeled, and a dozen small 
onions stuck with twice as many cloves. Boil in two quarts of 
white wine vinegar, half a pound of ginger lightly bruised, two 
ounces of whole black pepper, and half a pound of mustard- 
seed; take them from the fire and pour them directly on the 
lemons; cover the jar with a plate, and let them remain till the 
following day, then add to the pickle half a dozen capsicums 
(or a few chilies, if more convenient), and tie a skin and a fold 
of thick paper over the jar. 
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Large lemons stuffed with salt, 8: 8 to 10 days. Turmeric, 1 
to 2 ozs.; ginger, 4 lb.; mustard-seed, 4 lb.; capsicums, 6 ozs. 

Obs.—The turmeric and garlic may, we think, be omitted 
from this pickle with advantage. It will remain good for seven 
years if the lemons be kept well covered with vinegar; that 
which is added to them should be boiled and then left till cold 
before it is poured into the jar. The lemons will not be fit for 
table in less than twelve months; but if wanted for more im- 
mediate use, set them for one night into a cool oven after the 
bread is drawn; they may then be eaten almost directly. 

Limes must have but slight incisions made in the rinds; and 
they will be sufficiently softened in four or five days. Two 
ounces of salt only will be required for half a dozen; and all 
which remains unmelted must, with their juice, be put into the 
jar with them before the vinegar is poured on: this should be 
mixed with spice and mustard-seed, and be boiling when it is 
added to the limes. : 


TO PICKLE BARBERRIES AND SIBERIAN CRABS. 


When wanted for garnishing only, take the fruit before it is 
very ripe, cut half the length of their stalks from the crabs, and 
free the barberries from the leaves, and from any discoloured 
berries that may be amongst them. Put them into stone jars, 
and cover them well with brine, which has been boiled and left 
to become perfectly cold. Look at them occasionally during the 
winter, and should any scum or mould have gathered on the sur- 
face, clear it well off, drain the brine closely from the fruit, and 
fill the jars with some that is freshly made. Six ounces of salt, 
and a morsel of alum half the size of a bean to the quart of 
water should be boiled together for ten minutes and well 
skimmed, both for the first brine, and for any that may be re- 
quired afterwards. 

To pickle these fruits in vinegar, add the alum to a sufficient 
quantity to cover them, and boil it with a few white pepper- 
corns, which must be strained out before it is poured into the 
jars, it must be quite cold when added to the barberries or crabs; 
these last should not be ripe when they are used, or they will 
burst in the pickle; they should have attained their growth and 
full colour, but be still hard. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


CAKES, 


Modern Cake Mould. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON CAKES. 


Tue ingredients for cakes, as well as for — 
puddings, should all be fresh and good, 
as well as free from damp; the lightness 
of many kinds depends entirely on that 
given to the eggs by whisking, and by 
the manner in which the whole is mixed. 
A small portion of carbonate of soda, 
Paste-board mould for Which will not be in the slightest degree 
large buns. perceptible to the taste after the cake is — 
baked, if thrown in just before the mixture is put into the — 
oven, will ensure its rising well. ; 
To guard against the bitterness so often imparted by yeast 
when it is used for cakes or biscuits, it should be sparingly 
added, and the sponge should be left twice the usual time to” 
rise. ‘This method will be found to answer equally with bread. 
For example: should a couple of spoonsful of yeast be ordered 
in a receipt, when it is bitter, use but one, and let it stand 7 


U 
Vg 


‘ 
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hours instead of half the time: the fermentation, though slow, 
will be quite as perfect as if it were more quickly effected, and 
the cake or loaf thus made will not become dry by any means 
so soon as if a larger portion of yeast were mixed with it. 

All light cakes require a rather brisk oven to raise and set 
them; very large rich ones a well-sustained degree of heat 
sufficient to bake them through ; and small sugar-cakes a very 
slow oven, to prevent their taking a deep colour before they 
are half done: gingerbread too should be gently baked, unless 
it be of the light thick kind. Meringues, macaroons, and 
ratafias, will bear a slight degree more of heat than these. 

For sponge and savoy cakes the French butter their moulds 
thickly, and shake fine sugar in them until they are equally 


_ covered with it: the loose sugar must be turned out before they 


are used. | 

To ascertain whether a cake be done, thrust a knife into the 
centre, and should this come out clean draw it from the oven 
directly ; but should the paste adhere to it, continue the baking. 
Several sheets of paper are placed usually under large plum- 
cakes. 


TO BLANCH ALMONDS. 


Put them into a saucepan with plenty of cold water, and heat 
it slowly; when it is just scalding turn the almonds into a 
basin, peel, and throw them into cold water as they are done: 
dry them well in a soft cloth before they are used. If the. 
water be too hot it will turn them yellow. 


TO POUND ALMONDS. 


Almonds are more easily pounded, and less liable to become 
oily, if dried a little ina very gentle degree of heat after they 
are blanched; left for example, in a warm room for two or 
three days, lightly spread on a large dish or tin. They should 
be sprinkled during the beating with a few drops of cold water, 
or white of egg, or lemon-juice, and pounded to a smooth paste: 
this is more easily done, we believe, when they are first roughly 
chopped, but we prefer to have them thrown at once into the 
mortar. 


TO REDUCE ALMONDS TO A PASTE. 
(The quickest and easiest way.) 


Chop them a little on a large and very clean trencher, then 
with a paste-roller (rolling-pin), which ought to. be thicker in 
the middle than at the ends, roll them well until no small bits 
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are perceptible amongst them. We have found this method 
answer admirably; but as some of the oil is expressed from the 
almonds by it, and absorbed by the board, we would recommend 
a marble slab for them in preference, when it is at hand; and 
should they be intended for a sweet dish, that some pounded 
sugar should be strewed under them. When a board or strong 
trencher is used, it should be rather higher in the middle than 
at the sides. 


TO COLOUR ALMONDS FOR CAKES, OR PASTRY. 


Blanch, dry, and chop them rather coarsely; pour a little 
prepared cochineal into the hands, and roll the almonds between 
them until they are equally coloured; then spread them ona 
sheet of paper, and place them in a very gentle degree of heat - 
to dry. Use spinage-juice (see page 306) to colour them green, 
and a strong infusion of saffron to give them a yellow tint. 
They have a pretty effect when strewed over the icing of tarts 
or cakes, especially the rose-coloured ones, which should be 
rather pale. 


TO PREPARE BUTTER FOR RICH CAKES. 


For all large and very rich cakes the usual directions are, ¢o 
beat the butter toa cream; but we find that they are quite as 
light, if not more so, when it is cut small and gently melted 
with just so much heat as will dissolve it, and no more. . If it be 
shaken round in a saucepan previously warmed, and held near 
the fire for a short time, it will soon be liquefied, which is all 
that is required: it must on no account be hot when it is added 
to the other ingredients, to which it must be poured in small 


portions after they are all mixed, in the way which we have . 


minutely described in the receipt for a Madeira cake, and that 
of the Sutherland puddings (Chapter XVIII). . To cream it, 
drain the water well from it, after it is cut, soften it a little 
before the fire should it be very hard, and then with the back 
of a large strong wooden spoon. beat it until it resembles thick 
cream. When prepared thus, the sugar is added to it first, and 
then the other ingredients in succession. 


TO WHISK EGGS FOR LIGHT RICH CAKES. 


Break them one by one, and separate the yolks from the 
whites : this is done easily by pouring the yolk from one half of 
the shell to the other, and letting the white drop from it into a 
basin beneath. With a small three-pronged fork take out the 


\ 


4 


specks from each egg as it is broken, that none may accidentally — 


: 
4 
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escape notice. Whisk the yolks until they appear light, and 
the whites until they are a quite solid froth; while any liquid 
remains at the bottom of the bowl they are not sufficiently 
beaten : when a portion of them, taken up with the whisk, and 
dropped from it, remains standing in points, they are in the 
proper state for use, and should be mixed into the cake directly. 


ORANGE-FLOWER MACAROONS. (DELICIOUS.) 


Have ready two pounds of very dry white sifted sugar. 
Weigh two ounces of the petals of freshly-gathered. orange- 
blossoms after they have been picked from the stems; and cut 
them very small with a pair of scissors into the sugar, as they 
will become discoloured if not mixed with it quickly after they 
are cut. When all are done, add the whites of seven eggs, and 
beat the whole well together till it looks like snow; then drop 
the mixture upon paper without delay, and send the cakes to a 
very cool oven. , 

Pounded sugar, 2 Ibs.; orange-blossoms, 2 ozs.; whites of 
eggs, 7: 20 minutes, or more. 

Obs.—It is almost impossible to state with accuracy the pre- 
cise time required for these cakes, so much depends on the 
oven: they should be very delicately coloured, and yet dried 
through. 


ALMOND MACAROONS. 


. ~ Blanch a pound of fresh Jordan almonds, wipe them dry, and 
set them into a very cool oven to render them perfectly so; 
pound them to an exceedingly smooth paste, with a little white 
of egg; then whisk to a firm solid froth the whites of seven 
eggs, or of eight, should they be small; mix with them a pound 
and a half of the finest sugar; add these by degrees to the 
almonds, whisk the whole up well together, and drop the mix- 
ture upon wafer-paper, which may be procured at the confec- 
_ tioner’s: bake them in a moderate oven a very pale brown. It 
is an improvement to the flavour of these cakes to substitute an 
ounce of bitter almonds for one of the sweet: they are some-« 
times made with an equal weight of each; and another variety 
of them is obtained by gently browning the almonds in a slow 
oven before they are pounded. ' 
Jordan almonds blanched, 1 lb.; sugar, 1} lb.; whites of 7 
or 8 eggs: 15 to 20 minutes. . 


IMPERIALS. (NOT VERY RICH.) 
Work into a pound of flour six ounces of butter, and mix well 
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with them half a pound of sifted sugar, six ounces of currants, 
two ounces of candied orange-peel, the grated rind of a lemon, 
and four well-beaten eggs. Flour a tin lightly, and with a 
couple of forks place the paste upon it in small rough heaps 
quite too inches apart. Bake them in a very gentle oven, from 
a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes, or until they are equally 
coloured to a pale brown. ; 
Flour, 1 lb.; butter, 6.0zs.; sugar, 8 ozs.; currants, 6 02S. ; 
candied peel, 2 ozs.; rind of 1 lemon; eggs, 4: 15 to 20 minutes. 


VERY GOOD SMALL RICH CAKES. 


Beat and mix well together four eggs properly whisked, and 
half a pound of fine sifted sugar; pour to them by degrees a 
quarter-pound of clarified butter, as little warmed as possible; 
stir lightly in with these four ounces of dry sifted flour, beat the 
mixture for about ten minutes, put it into small buttered patty- 
pans, and bake the cakes a quarter of an hour in a moderate 
oven. They should be flavoured with the rasped or grated. rind 
of a small lemon, or with pounded mace or cinnamon. 

Eggs, 4; sugar, } lb.; butter, 4 ozs.; flour, 4 ozs.; lemon- 
rind, mace, or cinnamon :. baked, 15 minutes. 


ALMOND ROCHER. 


Chop very fine together eight ounces of almonds, blanched, 
and dried, six of candied orange-rind, or of orange and lemon- 
rind mixed, and one ounce of citron; then add to them 
two ounces of flour, three quarters of a pound of sugar, a small 
teaspoonful of mace and cinnamon mixed, and the whites of 
three large eggs; roll the mixture into balls about the size of a 
large marble and bake them on wafer-paper twenty minutes in 
a moderate oven: they should be quite crisp, but not deeply 
coloured. 

Almonds, 8 ozs.; candied orange-rind, 6 ozs.; citron, 1 oz. ; 
flour, 2 ozs.; sugar, } lb.; mace and cinnamon mixed, 1 tea- 
spoonful; whites of eggs, 3 large: baked, moderate oven, 20 
minutes. 

Obs.—When the flavour is not disliked, it will be found an — 
improvement to substitute an ounce of bitter almonds for one of 
the sweet ; and we prefer the whole of the almonds and candied 
peel also cut into spikes instead of being chopped: the ingre- 
dients must then be made into a lighter paste, and placed in 
small heaps on the paper. 
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BITTER ALMOND BISCUITS. Ak” 


Blanch, and then chop as fine as possible, two ounces of bit- 
ter almonds, and add them to half a pound of flour, half a pound 
of sifted sugar, and two ounces of butter, previously well mixed 
together. Whisk the whites ofa couple of eggs to a strong 
froth, beat them lightly to the other ingredients, drop the cakes 
on a buttered tin, or copper oven-leaf, and bake them rather 
slowly from ten to twelve minutes: they should be very small. 
Should the proportion of bitter almonds be considered unhealth- 
ful, use half as many, and substitute sweet ones for the re- 
mainder. 

Flour, } lb.; sugar, } Ib.; butter, 2 0zs.; bitter almonds, 2 
028. ; whites of eggs, 2: slow oven, 10 to 12 minutes. 


FINE ALMOND CAKE. 


Blanch, dry, and pound to the finest possible paste, eight 
ounces of fresh Jordan almonds, and one ounce of bitter; 
moisten them with a few drops of cold water or white of egg, to 
prevent their oiling ; then mix with them very gradually twelve 
fresh eggs which have been whisked until they are exceedingly 
light; throw in by degrees one pound of fine, dry, sifted sugar, 
and keep the mixture light by constant beating, with a large 
wooden spoon, as the separate ingredients are added. Mix in 
by degrees three quarters of a pound of dried and sifted flour of 
the best quality; then pour gently from the sediment a pound 
of butter which has been just melted, but not allowed to become 
hot, and beat it very gradually, but very thoroughly, into the 
cake, letting one portion entirely disappear before another is 
thrown in: add the rasped or finely-grated rinds of two sound 
fresh lemons, fill a thickly-buttered mould rather more than. 
half full with the mixture, and bake the cake from an hour and — 
a half to two hours in a well-heated oven. Lay paper over the 
top when it is sufficiently coloured, and guard carefully against 
it being burned. : . 

Jordan almonds, 3 Ib.; bitter almonds, 1 oz. ; egos, 12; su- 
gar, 1 lb.; flour, 3 lb.; butter, 1 Ib.; rinds lemons, 2: 1: to 
2 hours. | 

Obs.—Three quarters of a pound of almonds may be mixed 
with this cake when so large a portion of them is liked, but an 
additional ounce or two of sugar, and one egg or more, will then 
be required. . . 

LL 
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POUND CAKE. 


Mix, as directed in the foregoing receipt, ten eggs (some cooks 
take a pound in weight of these), one pound of sugar, one of 
flour, and as much of butter. A glass of brandy and a pound of 
currants may be added very gradually just before the cake is 
put into the oven, with any spice that is liked; and two or three 
ounces of candied orange or lemon-rind, sliced thin, or an ounce 
of carraway seeds, may supply the place of all. A cake made 


with half the quantity of the ingredients must be baked one 
hour. . 


RICE CAKE. 


by 

Take six eggs, with their weight in fine sugar, and in butter 
also, and half their weight of flour of rice, and half of wheaten 
flour ; make the cake as directed for the Madeira or almond 
cake, but throw in the rice after the flour: then add the butter 
in the usual way, and bake the cake about an hour and ten mi- 
mutes. Give any flavour that is liked. The butter may be 
altogether omitted. This is a moderate-sized cake. 

Eggs, in the shell, 6; their weight in butter and in sugar 3, 
half as much flour of rice, and the same of wheaten flour: 1 
hour, 10 minutes. 


WHITE CAKE. 


Beat half a pound of fresh butter to a cream, add to it an 
equal weight of dried and sifted sugar, the yolks and whites of 
eight eggs, separately whisked, two ounces of candied orange- 
peel, half a teaspoonful of mace, a glass of brandy, one pound of 
flour strewed in by degrees, and last of all a pound and a quarter 
of currants. Directly it is mixed send the cake toa well-heated 
oven, and bake it for a couple of hours. Four ounces of beaten 
almonds are sometimes added to it. | 

Butter, 3 lb.; sugar, } lb.; eggs, 8; mace, } teaspoonful ; 
brandy, 1 wineglassful; flour, 1 lb.; candied-peel, 2 ozs.; cur- 
rants, 141b.: 2 hours. 


A GOOD SPONGE CAKE. 


Rasp on some lumps of well-refined sugar the rind of a fine 
sound lemon, and scrape off the part which has imbibed the es- 
sence, or crush the plums to powder, and add them to as much more 
as will make up the weight of eight or ten fresh eggs in the shell ; 
break these one by one, and separate the whites from the yolks; _ 
beat the latter in a large bowl tor ten minutes, then strew in the 


ae | 
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sugar gradually, and beat them welltogether. In the mean time 
let the whites be whisked to a quite solid froth, add them to the 
yolks, and when they are well blended sift and stir the flour 
gently to them, but do not beat it into the mixture; pour the 
cake into a well-buttered mould, and bake it an hour and a 
quarter in a moderate oven. 

Rasped rind, 1 large lemon; fresh eggs, 8 or 10; their weight 
of dry, sifted sugar; and half their weight of flour: baked, 1} 
hour, moderate oven. 


A SMALLER SPONGE CAKE. 
(Very good.) 


Five full-sized eges, the weight of four in sugar, and of 


nearly three in flour, will make an exceedingly good cake: it 
may be flavoured, like the preceding one, with lemon-rind, or 
with bitter almonds, vanilla, or confected orange-blossoms re- 
duced to powder. An hour will bake it thoroughly. All the 
ingredients for sponge cakes should be of good quality, and the 
sugar and flour should be dry; they should also be passed 
through a fine sieve kept expressly for such purposes. The 
excellence of the whole depends much on the manner in which 
the eggs are whisked ; this should be doneas lightly as possible ; 
but it is a mistake to suppose that they cannot be too long beaten, 
as after they are brought to a state of perfect firmness they are 
injured by a continuation of the whisking, and will at times 
curdle, or render a cake heavy from this cause. 


A SPONGE CAKE. 
(Good and quickly made.) 


" Beat together for between twenty and thirty minutes, the 
yolks of nine and the whites of five fresh eggs; then by degrees 


add three quarters of a pound of sugar, and six and a half of 


flour. Flavour it or not, at choice, with the grated rind of a, 


* lemon, and bake it an hour, or rather more, in a brisk oven, 


A GOOD MADEIRA CAKE. Asal 


Whisk four fresh eggs until they are as light as possible 
then, continuing still to whisk them, throw in by stow degrees 
the following ingredients in the order in which they are written : 
six ounces of dry, pounded, and sifted sugar; six of flour, also 
dried and sifted ; four ounces of butter just dissolved, but not 
heated; the rind of a fresh lemon; and the instant before the 


cake is moulded, beat well in the third of a teaspoonful of - 


carbonate of soda: bake it an hour in a moderate oven. Jn 
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this, as in all compositions of the same nature, observe particu- 
larly that each portion of butter must be beaten into the mix- 
ture until no appearance of it remains before the next is added ; 
and if this be done, and the preparation be kept light by con- 
stant and light whisking, the cake will be as good, if not better, 
than if the butter were creamed. Candied citron can be added 
to the paste, but it is not needed. 

Eggs, 4; sugar, 6 ozs.; flour, 6 ozs.; butter, 4 ozs.; rind of 
1 lemon; carbonate of soda, 4 of teaspoonful: 1 hour, mo- 
derate oven. 


BANBURY CAKES. 


First, mix well together a pound of currants, cleaned with 
great nicety and dried, a quarter-pound. of beef-suet, finely 
minced, three ounces each of candied orange and lemon-rind, 
shred small, a few grains of salt, a full quarter-ounce of pounded 
cinnamon and nutmeg mixed, and four ounces of macaroons or 
ratafias rolled to powder. Next, make a light paste with four- 
teen ounces of butter to the pound of flour; give it an extra 
turn or two to prevent its rising too much in the oven; roll 
out one half in a very thin square, and spread the mixed fruit 
and spice equally upon it; moisten the edges, lay on the re- 
maining half of the paste, rolled equally thin, press the edges 
securely together, mark the whole with the back of a knife in 
regular divisions of two inches wide and three in length; bake 
the pastry in a well-heated oven from twenty-five to thirty 
minutes, and divide it into cakes while it is still warm. They 
may be served as a second course dish either hot or cold, and. 
may be glazed at pleasure. 

Currants, 1 lb.; beef-suet, 4 ozs.; candied orange and lemon- 
rind each, 3 ozs.; salt, small pinch; mixed spices, } oz. ; maca- 
roons or ratafias, 4 ozs.: baked 25 to 30 minutes. 


MERINGUES. 


Beat to a very solid froth the whites of six fresh eggs, and 
have ready to mix with them half a pound of the best sugar, 
well dried and sifted. Lay some squares or long strips of 
writing-paper closely upon a board, which ought to be an inch 
thick to prevent the meringues from receiving any colour 
from the bottom of the oven. When all is ready for them, stir 
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the sugar to the beaten eggs, and with a table or dessert spoon 
lay the mixture on the paper in the form of a half ego; sift 
sugar quickly over, blow off all that does not adhere, and set the 
meringues immediately into a moderate oven: the process must 
be expeditious, or the sugar melting will cause the meringues 
to spread, mstead of retaining their shape. When they are 
coloured a light brown, and are firm to the touch, draw them 
out, raise them from the paper, and press back the insides with 
a teaspoon, or scoop them out so as to leave space enough 
to admit some whipped cream or preserve, with which 
they are to’ be filled,-when cold, before they are served. Put 
them again into the oven to dry gently, and when they 
are ready for table fasten them together in the shape of a 
whole egg, and pile them lightly on a napkin for the second 
course. 

Whites of fresh eggs, 6; sifted sugar, } lb. 

Obs.—F our ounces of pounded almonds may be mixed with 
the eggs and sugar for these cakes, and any flavour added to 
them at pleasure. If well made they are remarkably good and 
elegant in appearance. They must be fastened together with a 
little white of egg. 


THICK, LIGHT GINGERBREAD. 


Crumble down very small eight ounces of\butter into a couple 
of pounds of flour, then add to, and mix thoroughly with them, 
half a pound of good brown sugar, two ounces of powdered 
ginger, and half an ounce of ground carraway-seeds ; beat gra- 
dually to these, first two pounds of treacle, next three well- 
whisked eggs, and last of all half an ounce of carbonate of soda, 
dissolved in a very small cupful of warm water ; stir the whole 
briskly together, pour the mixture into very shallow tins, put it 
immediately into a moderate oven, and bake it for an hour and 
a half. The gingerbread made thus will be remarkably light 
and good. For children part of the spice and butter may be 
omitted. ; 

Flour, 2 Ibs.; butter, 8 ozs.; sugar, 3 lb.; powdered ginger, 
2 lIbs.; eggs, 3; carbonate of soda, } 0z.; water, very small cup- 
ful: baked 1! hour. 

Obs.— We think that something less than the half ounce of - 
soda would be sufficient for this gingerbread, for with the whole 
quantity it rises in the oven to three times its height, and is apt 
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to run over the tops of the tins even when they are but half 
filled with it at first. 


GOOD COMMON GINGERBREAD. 


Work very smoothly six ounces of fresh butter (or some that 
has been well washed from the salt, and wrung dry in a cloth) 
into one pound of flour, and mix with them thoroughly an ounce 
of ginger in fine powder, four ounces of brown sugar, and half a 
teaspoonful of beaten cloves and mace. Wet these with three- 
quarters of a pound, or rather more, if needful, of cold treacle; 
roll out the paste, cut the cakes with a round tin cutter, lay 
them on a floured or buttered baking tin, and put them into a 
very slow oven. _Lemon-grate or candied peel can be added, 
when it is liked. 

Flour, 1 lb ; butter, 6 ozs.; sugar, +1b.; ginger, 1 oz.; cloves 
and mace, } teaspoonful ; treacle, 3 lb.: 4 to ? hour. 


RICHER GINGERBREAD. 


Melt together three quarters of a pound of treacle and half a 
pound of fresh butter, pour these hot on a pound of flour mixed 
with half a pound of sugar and three quarters of an ounce of 
ginger. When the paste is quite cold, roll it out with as much 
flour as will prevent its adhering to the board: bake the cakes 
in a very gentle oven. . 


COCOA-NUT GINGERBREAD. 


Mix well together ten ounces of fine wheaten flour, and 
six of flour of rice (or rice ground to powder), the grated rind of 
a lemon, and three quarters of an ounce of ginger; pour nearly 
boiling upon these a pound of treacle, five ounces of fresh 
butter, and five of sugar, melted together in a saucepan; beat 
the mixture, which will be almost a batter, with a wooden 
spoon, and when quite smooth leave it till it is perfectly cold, 
then add to it five ounces of grated cocoa-nut, and when it is 
thoroughly blended with the other ingredients, lay the paste in 
small heaps upon a buttered tin, and bake them in a very slack 
oven from half to three quarters of an hour. 

Flour, 10 ozs.; ground rice, 6 ozs.; rind of 1 lemon; ginger, 
$0z.; treacle, 1 lb.; sugar, 5 ozs.; butter, 5 ozs.; cocoa-nut, 
5 ozs.: 4 to 3 hour. 


ANOTHER RECEIPT FOR COCOA-NUT GINGERBREAD. 


_ This receipt varies from the preceding one only in its propor- 
tions. On eight ounces of flour, well mixed with an equal 
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weight of ground rice,* three quarters of an ounce of ginger, 
and the rind of a lemon, pour hot the same quantities of treacle, 
butter, and sugar, as directed above. When the paste is cold, 
strew over, and beat well into it,.six ounces and a half of grated. 
cocoa-nut. A couple of ounces of candied peel, cut small, can 
be added, at pleasure. 

Flour, 4 lb.; ground rice, 4 lb.; ginger, } 0z.; rind of 
1 lemon; butter, 5 ozs.; sugar, 5 ozs.; treacle, 1 lb.; cocoa- 
nut, 63 ozs. . 

Obs.—We can particularly recommend these receipts to the 
reader: the cakes made by them are excellent. 


CHEAP GINGER BISCUITS. 


Work into quite small crumbs three ounces of good butter, 
with two pounds of flour, then add three ounces of pounded 
sugar and two of ginger, in fine powder; and knead them into a 
stiff paste, with new milk. Roll it thin, cut out the biscuits 
with a cutter, and bake them in a slow oven until they are crisp 
quite through, but keep them of a pale colour. A couple oi 
eges are sometimes mixed with the milk for them, but are no 
material improvement; an ‘additional ounce of sugar may be 
used when a sweeter biscuit is liked. To make good ginger 
cakes, increase the butter to six ounces, and the sugar to eight, 
for each pound of flour, and wet the ingredients into a paste 
with eggs: a little lemon-grate will give it an agreeable 
flavour. 

Biscuits: flour, 2 lbs.; butter, 3 ozs.; pounded sugar, 3 ozs. ; 
ginger, 2 ozs. 

Cakes: flour, 1 Ib.; butter, 6 ozs.; sugar, 8 ozs.; ginger, 
1 oz.; 3 to 4 eggs; rind of } lemon. 


ISLE OF WIGHT DOUGH-NUTS. 


Work smoothly together with the fingers four ounces of good 
lard, and four pounds of flour, add half a pound of fine brown. 
sugar, two tablespoonsful of allspice, one drachm of pounded 
cinnamon, half as much of cloves, two large blades of mace, 
beaten to powder, two tablespoonsful of fresh yeast which has 
been watered for one night, and which should be solid, and as 
much new milk as will make the whole into a rather firm 
dough ; let this stand from an hour to an hour anda half near 
the fire, then knead it well, and make it into balls about the 
size of a small apple, hollow them with the thumb, and enclose 


* Properly, rice-flour. 
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a few currants in the middle, gather the paste well over them, 
and throw the dough-nuts into a saucepan half filled with 
boiling lard; when they are equally coloured to a fine brown, 
lift them out and dry them before the fire on the back of a 
sieve. When they are made in large quantities, as they are at 
certain seasons in the island, they are drained upon very clean 
straw. The lard should boil only just before they are dropped 
into it, or the outsides will be scorched before the insides are 
sufficiently done. 

Flour, 4 Ibs.; lard, 4 ozs.; sugar, 1 Ib.; allspice, 2 table- 
spoonsiul; pounded cinnamon, 1 drachm; cloves and mace, 
each } drachm ; yeast (solid), two large tablespoonsful : to rise, — 
1 to 1}hour. Currants, at choice: dough-nuts boiled in lard, 
5 to 7 minutes. 


CINNAMON, OR LEMON CAKES. 


Rub six ounces of good butter into a pound of fine dry flour, 
and work it lightly into crumbs, then add three quarters of a 
' pound of sifted sugar, a dessertspoonful of pounded cinnamon 
(or half as much when only a slight flavour is liked), and 
make these ingredients into a firm paste with three eggs, or 
four, if needed. Roll it, not very thin, and cut out the cakes 
with a tin shape. Bake them in a very gentle oven from 
fifteen to twenty minutes, or longer, should they not be done 
quite through. As soon as they are cold, put them into a clean 
and dry tin canister, a precaution which should be observed 
with all small sugar cakes, which ought also to be loosened 
from the oven tins while they are still warm. 

Flour, 1 Ib.; butter, 6 ozs.; sugar, 2 1b.; cinnamon, 1 
dessertspoonful (more or less, to the taste) ; eggs, 8 to 4. 

O6s.— Lemon cakes can be made by this receipt by substitut- 
ing for the cinnamon the rasped or grated rinds of two lemons, 
and the strained juice of one, when its acidity is not objected to. 
More butter, and more or less of sugar, can be used at will, both - 
for these and for the cinnamon cakes. 


QUEEN CAKES. 


To make these, proceed exactly as for Sutherland puddings 
(see Chapter XVII.), but allow ten eggs for the pound of 
sugar, butter, and flour, and when these are all well mixed, 
throw in half a teaspoonful of mace, and a pound of clean dry 
currants. Bake the cakes in small well-buttered tin pans 
(heart-shaped ones are usual), in a somewhat brisk oven, for 
about twenty minutes. 
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A GOOD LIGHT BUN. 


Break quite small three ounces of good butter into a pound 
‘and a quarter of flour, stir into the middle of these a spoonful 
and a quarter of solid, well-purified yeast, mixed with some- 
thing more than a quarter-pint of warm milk, and leave it to 
rise before, but not close to the fire, for an hour, or longer, 
should it not then appear extremely light. Add to three eggs, 
properly whisked, a few spoonsful of warm milk, strain and 
beat them to the bun; next, mix with it six ounces of pale 
brown sugar, six of well-cleaned currants, and the grated rind 
of a small lemon, or some nutmeg, if preferred ; or, in lieu of 
either, slice into it an ounce and a half of candied orange-rind. 
Let it again rise for an hour, then beat it up lightly with a 
wooden spoon, put it into a buttered pan, and bake it in a brisk 
oven for nearly or quite an hour. An additional ounce of 
butter will improve it. 

Flour, 14 Ib. ; yeast, 13 tablespoonful : 1 hour, or more. Eggs, 
3; milk, in all not 3 pint; sugar, 6 ozs.; currants, 6 ozs. ; lemon- 
grate, nutmeg, or candied orange-rind, at pleasure: 1 hour: 
Baked nearly or quite an hour ; brisk oven. 


COCOA-NUT BISCUIT. 
(Facellent.) 


With a pound of flour mix three ounces of a sound fresh 
cocoa-nut, rasped on a fine grater; make a leaven as for the 
pun in the foregoing receipt, with a large tablespoonful of good 
yeast, and about the third of a pint of warm new milk ; let it 
stand for an hour, then strew over and mix well up with it four 
ounces of pounded sugar; next, dissolve two ounces of butter in 
a very little milk, cool it down with a few spoonsful of cold 
milk if needful, and pour it to a couple of well-whisked eggs; 
with these wet the other ingredients into a very light dough, let 
it stand from three quarters of an hour to an hour, and bake it 
about the same time in a rather quick oven. ‘Two ounces more 
of sugar, one of butter, and two of candied orange-rind, sliced 
thin, will convert this into a good cake, the cocoa-nut imparting 
great richness as well as flavour to the mixture : the proportion 
of this can also be regulated by the taste, after the first trial. 

Flour, 1 Ib.; grated cocoa-nut, 3 ozs.; yeast, 1 large table- 
spoonful; milk, 4 of pint: 1 hour. Pounded sugar, 4 ozs. ; 
butter, 2 ozs.; eggs, 2; little milk: }to 1 hour. Or: sugar, 6 
ozs.; butter, 3 ozs.; candied orange-rind, 2 02s. ; baked nearly 
or quite an hour. 
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THREADNEEDLE STREET BISCUITS. 


Mix with a couple of pounds of sifted flour of the very best 
quality, three ounces of good butter, and work it into the 
smallest possible crumbs; add four ounces of fine, dry, sifted 
sugar, and make them into a firm paste with new milk; beat 
this forcibly for some minutes with the rolling-pin, and when it 
is extremely smooth roll it the third of an inch thick, cut it with 
a small square cutter, and bake the biscuits in a very slow oven 
until they are crisp to the centre: no part of them should 
-Temain soft. Half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda is said to 
improve them, but we have not put it to the test. Carraway- 
seeds can be added when liked. ; . 

Flour, 2 lbs.; butter, 3 ozs.; sugar, 4 ozs.; new milk, 1 pint, 
or more: biscuits slowly baked till crisp. 


A GALETTE. 


The galette is a favourite cake in France, and may be made 
rich, and comparatively delicate, or quite common, by using 
more or less butter for it, and by augmenting or diminishing the 
size. Work lightly three quarters of a pound of good butter 
into a pound of flour, add a large saltspoonful of salt, and make 
these into a paste with the yolks of a couple of eggs mixed with 
a small cup of good cream, should it be at hand ; if not, with 
water ; roll this into a complete round, three quarters of an inch 
thick; score it in small diamonds, brush yolk of egg over the 
top, and bake the galette for about half an hour in a tolerably 
brisk oven; it is usually eaten hot, but is served cold also. An. 
ounce of sifted sugar is sometimes added to it. 

A good galette: flour, 1 Ib.; butter, Ib. ; salt, 1 saltspoonful ; 
yolks of eggs, 2; cream, small cupful: baked } hour. Common 
galette: flour, 2 Ibs.; butter, 3 to 1 Ib.; no eggs, 


CORNISH HEAVY CAKE. 


Mix with a pound and a half of flour, ten ounces of well- 
cleaned currants, and a small teaspoonful of salt; make these 
into a smooth paste with clotted cream (any which is very thick 
will do), roll the cake till it is an inch and a quarter in depth, 
ie bake it thoroughly in a quick oven, after having scored 
the top. 

Bloue, 1} Ib.; currants, 10 ozs.; salt, small teaspoonful ; 


clotted, or very thick cream, 3 to full pint: 35 to 45 minutes, 
brisk oven. . 
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FLEED OR FLEAD CAKES. 


These are very much served as a tea-cake at the tables of the 
superior order of Kentish farmers. For the mode of making 
them, proceed as for flead-crust (see Chapter XVI.); cut the 
cakes small with a round cutter, and leave them more than half 
an inch thick; if well made they will rise much in the oven. 
Bake them in a moderate but not slow oven. 


Flour, 2 Ibs.; flead, 14 lb.; butter, 6 ozs.: baked 10 to 15 
minutes. 


GOOD CAPTAIN'S BISCUITS. 


Make some fine white flour into a smooth paste with new 
milk; divide it into small balls; roll, and afterwards pull them 
with the fingers as thin as possible ; prick them all over, and 
bake them in a somewhat brisk oven from ten to twelve 
minutes. 


THE COLONEL’S BISCUITS. 


Mix a slight pinch of salt with some fine sifted flour; make it 
into a very smooth paste with good cream, and bake the biscuits 
gently, after having prepared them for the oven like those 
which precede. Store them as soon as they are cold in a dry 
canister, to preserve them crisp: they are excellent. 


AUNT CHARLOTTE’S BISCUITS. 


These biscuits, which are very simple and wholesome, may 
be made with the same dough as good white bread, with the 
addition of from half to a whole ounce of butter to the pound 
kneaded into it after it has risen. Break the butter small, 
spread out the dough a little, knead it in well and equally, and 
leave it for about half an hour ; then roll it a quarter of an inch 
thick ; prick it well all over; cut out the biscuits; and bake 
them in a moderate oven from ten to fifteen minutes: they 
should be crisp quite through, but not deeply coloured. 

White-bread dough, 2 Ibs. ; butter, 1 to2 ozs.: to rise 3 hour. 
Baked in moderate oven 10 to 15 minutes. : 

Obs.—To make the biscuits by themselves, proceed as for 
Bordyke bread; but use new milk for them, and work three 
ounces of butter into two pounds of flour before the yeast is 
added. ; 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


CONFECTIONARY. 


Citron. 


TO CLARIFY SUGAR. 


Ir is an economy to use at once the very best sugar for confec- 
tionary in general, for when highly refined it needs little or no 
clarifying, even for the most delicate purposes ; and the coarser 
kinds lose considerable weight in the process. Break it into 
large lumps, and put it into a very clean preserving pan; mea- 
sure for each pound a pint of spring water if it be intended for 
syrup, but less than half that quantity for candying or making 
barley-sugar. Beat first apart (but not to a strong froth), and 
afterwards with the water, about half the white of an egg for 
six pounds of sugar, unless it should be very common, when 
twice as much may be used. When they are well mixed pour 
them over the sugar, and let it stand until it is nearly dissolved; 
then stir the whole thoroughly, and place it over a gentle fire, 
but do not disturb it after the scum begins to gather on the top; 
let it boil for five minutes, then take the pan from the fire, and 
when it has stood a couple of minutes clear off the scum entirely, 
with a skimmer; set the pan again over the fire, and when the 
sugar begins to boil throw in a little cold water, which has been 
reserved for the purpose from the quantity first measured, and 
repeat the skimming until the syrup is very clear; it may then 
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be strained through a muslin, or a thin cloth, and put into a 
clean pan for further boiling. . 

Hor syrup: sugar, 6 lbs.; water, 3 quarts; } white of 1 ege. 
For candying, &c.: sugar, 6 lbs.; water, 2! pints: 5 to 10 
minutes. 


TO BOIL SUGAR FROM SYRUP TO CANDY, OR TO CARAMEL. 


The technicalities by which confectioners distinguish the dif- 
ferent degrees of sugar-boiling, seem to us calculated rather to 
puzzle than to assist the reader; and we shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves to such plain English terms as may suffice, we hope, 
to explain them. After having boileda certain time, the length 
of which will in a measure depend upon the quality of the sugar 
as well as the quantity of water added, it becomes a thin syrup, 
and it will scarcely form a short thread if a, drop be pressed 
between the thumb and finger and they are then drawn apart; 
from five to ten minutes more of rapid boiling will bring it to a 
thick syrup, and when this degree is reached the thread may be 
drawn from one hand to the other at some length without break- 
ing; but its appearance in dropping from the skimmer will per- 
haps best denote its being at this point, as it hangs in a sort of 
string as it falls. After this the sugar will soon begin to whiten, 
and to form large bubbles in the pan, when, if it be intended 
for barley-sugar, or caramel, some lemon-juice or other acid 
must be added to it, to prevent its graining or becoming sugar 
again; but if wanted to candy, it must be stirred without ceas- 
ing until it rises almost to the top of the pan, in one large white 
mass, when it. must be used immediately or ladled out into 
paper cases or on to dishes, with the utmost expedition, as it 
passes in an instant almost from this state to one in which it 
forms a sort of powder, which will render it necessary to add 
water, to stir it until dissolved, and to reboil it to the proper 
point. For barley-sugar likewise it must be constantly stirred, 
and carefully watched after the lemon-juice is added. “A small 
quantity should be dropped from time to time into a large basin: 
of cold water by those who are inexperienced in the process; 
when in falling into this it makes a bubbling noise, and if taken 
out immediately after it snaps clean between the teeth without 
sticking to them, it must be poured out instantly: if wanted for 
sugar-spinning, the pan must be plunged as quickly as possible 
into a vessel of cold water. 


BARLEY-SUGAR. 
Add to three pounds of highly-refined sugar one pint anda 
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quarter of spring water, with sufficient white of ege to clarify it 
in the manner directed in the last receipt but one; pour to it, 
when it begins to whiten and to be very thick, a dessertspoonful 
of the strained juice of a fresh lemon; and boil it quickly till it 
is at the point which we have indicated above. A few drops of 
essence of lemon may be added to it, just as it is taken from the 
fire. Pour it on to a marble slab, or on to a shallow dish which 
has been slightly oiled, or rubbed with a morsel of fresh butter; 
and when it begins to harden at the edges form it into sticks, 
lozenges, balls, or any other shapes at pleasure. While it is 
still liquid it may be used for various purposes, such as Chan- 
tilly baskets, palace bonbons, des croques-en-bouches,* cerises au 
caramel, &c.: for these the vessel containing it must be set into , 
a pan of water, and it must again be liquefied with a very gentle 
degree of heat should it cool too quickly. As it soon dissolves 
if exposed to damp, it should be put into very dry canisters as 
soon as it is cold, and these should be kept in a dry place. 

Best sugar, 3 Ibs.; water, 14 pint; white of egg, 1 of 1; lemon- 
juice, 1 dessertspoonful. 


GINGER CANDY. 


Break a pound of highly-refined sugar into lumps, put it into 
a preserving pan, and pour over it about the third of a pint of 
spring water; let it stand until the sugar is nearly dissolved, 
then set itover a perfectly clear fire, and boil it until it becomes a 
thin syrup. Have ready ina large cup a teaspoonful of the very 
best ginger in powder, mix it smoothly and gradually with two 
or three spoonsful of the syrup, and then stir it well into the 
whole. Watch the mixture carefully, keep it stirred, and drop 


it often from a spoon to ascertain the exact point of boiling it has 


reached. When it begins to fall in flakes, throw in the freshly~- 
grated rind of a very large lemon, or of two small ones, and 
work the sugar round quickly as it is added. The candy must, 
now be stirred constantly until it is done: this will be when it 
falls in a mass from the spoon, and does not sink when placed. 
in a small heap on a dish. It must be poured, or Jaded out, as 
expeditiously as possible when ready, or it will fall quite into 
powder. If this should happen, a little water must be added to 
it, and it must be reboiled to the proper point. The candy, if. 


dropped in cakes upon cold dishes, may be moved off without — 


; * These are formed of small cakes, roasted chestnuts, and various other things, — 
Just dipped singly into the barley-sugar, and then arranged in good form and 
joined in a mould, from which they are turned out for table. 
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difficulty before it is thoroughly cold, but must not be touched 
while quite hot or it will break. 

‘ Sugar, highly refined, 1 lb.; water, } of a pint; ginger, 
I teaspoonful; rind of 1 large lemon. 


ORANGE-FLOWER CANDY. 


Beat in three quarters of a pint, or rather more, of water, 
about the fourth part of the white of an egg; and pour it on 
two pounds of the best sugar broken into lumps. When it has 
stood a little time, place it over a very clear fire, and let it boil 
for a few minutes, then set it on one side, until the scum has 
subsided; clear it off, and boil the sugar till it is very thick, 
then strew in by degrees three ounces of the petals of the orange- 
blossom, weighed after they are picked from their stems. Con- 
tinue to stir the candy until it rises in one white mass in the 
pan, then pour it into small paper cases, or on to dishes, and 
follow for it precisely the same directions as are given for the 
ginger-candy in the preceding receipt. The orange-flowers will 
turn brown if thrown too soon into the syrup: it should be more 
than three parts boiled when they are added. They must be 
gathered on the day they are wanted for use, as they become 
soon discoloured from keeping. 

Sugar, 2 lbs.; water, $ pint; + white of egg; orange-blos- 
soms, 3 OZs. 

ORANGE-FLOWER CANDY. 
(Another Receipt.) 

The French, who are very fond of the delicious flavour of the 
orange-blossom, leave the petals in the candy; but a more deli- 
cate confection, to English taste, is made as follows :—Throw 
the orange-flowers into the syrup when it has boiled about ten 
minutes, and after they have simmered in it for five more, pour 
the whole out, and leave them to infuse until the following day, 
or even longer, if more convenient; then bring the syrup to 
the point of boiling; strain it from the blossoms through a 
muslin, and finish it by the foregoing receipt. 


PALACE-BONBONS. 


Take some fine fresh candied orange or lemon-peel, take off 
the sugar that adheres to it, cut it into inch-squares, stick these _ 
singly on the prong of a silver fork, or on osier-twigs, dip 
them into liquid barley-sugar, and place them on a dish rubbed. 
with the smallest possible quantity of very pure salad oil. 
When cold, put them into tin boxes or canisters well dried, 
with paper between each layer. 
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EVERTON TOFTIE. 


Put into a brass skillet, if at hand, three ounces of very 
. fresh butter, and as soon as it is just melted add a pound 
of brown sugar of moderate quality; keep these stirred 
gently over a very clear fire for about fifteen minutes, or 
until a little- of the mixture, dropped into a basin of cold 
water, breaks clean between the teeth without sticking to 
them: when it is boiled to this point, it must be poured out 
immediately, or it will burn. The grated rind of a lemon, 
added when the toffie is half done, improyes it much; or a 
small teaspoonful of powdered ginger, moistened with a little 
of the other ingredients, as soon as the sugar is dissolved, and 
then stirred to the whole, will vary it pleasantly to many tastes, 
The real Everton toffie is made, we apprehend, with a much 
larger proportion of butter, but it is the less wholesome on that 
very account. If dropped upon dishes first rubbed with a 
pie paper, the toffie when cold can be raised from them 
easily. 
Butter, 3 ozs.; sugar, 1 Ib.: 15 to 18 minutes. 


TOFFIE. (ANOTHER WAY.) 


Boil together a pound of sugar and five ounces of. butter-for 
twenty minutes; then stir in two ounces of almonds blanched, 
divided, and thoroughly dried in a slow oven, or before the fire. 
Let the toffie boil after they are added, till it crackles when 
dropped into cold water, and snaps between the teeth without 
sticking. . 

Sugar, 1 Ib.; butter, 5 ozs.; almonds, 2 ozs.: 20 to 30 
minutes. 
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CHAPTER XXY. . 


DESSERT-DISHES., 


MELANGE OF FRUIT. 


Hear a dessert-dish quite high with alternate layers of fine _ 
fresh strawberries stripped from the stalks, white and red 
currants, and white or red raspberries ; strew each layer plenti- 
fully with sifted sugar, and just before the dish is sent to table, 
pour equally over the top a glass and a half of brandy, or, if 
preferred, the same quantity or rather more of white wine, 
mixed with the strained juice of one small, or of half a large 
lemon. Currants by themselves are excellent prepared in this 
way, and strawberries also. The fruit should be gently stirred 
with a spoon when it is served. Each variety must be picked 
with great nicety from the stalks. The brandy would, we 
think, be less to the general taste in this country than the wine. 


FRUIT EN CHEMISE, OR PERLE. 


Select for this dish very fine bunches of red and white 
currants, large ripe cherries, and gooseberries of different 
colours, and strawberries or raspberries very freshly gathered. 
Beat up the white of an egg with about half as much’ cold 
water, dip the fruit into this mixture, drain it on a sieve for an 
instant, and then roll it in fine sifted sugar until it is covered in 
every part; give ita gentle shake, and lay it on sheets of white 
paper to dry.. In England, thin gum-water is sometimes used, 

MM 
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we believe, for this dish, instead of the white of egg; we give, 
however, the French method of preparing it. It will dry 
gradually in a warm room, or a sunny window, in the course of 
three or four hours. ‘ 


PEACH SALAD. 


Pare and slice half a dozen fine ripe peaches, arrange them in 
a dish, strew them with pounded sugar, and pour over them 
two or three glasses of champagne: other wine may be used, but 
this is best. Persons who prefer brandy can substitute it for 
wine. The quantity of sugar must be proportioned to the sweet- 
ness of the fruit. 
ORANGE SALAD. 


Take off the outer rinds, and then strip away entirely the 
white inside skin from some fine China oranges; slice them thin, 
and remove the pips as this is done; strew over them plenty of 
white sifted sugar, and pour on them a glass or more of brandy: 
when the sugar is dissolved serve the oranges. In France ripe 
pears of superior quality are sometimes sliced in with the oranges. 
Powdered sugar-candy used instead of sugar, is an improvement 
in this salad; and the substitution of port, sherry, or Madeira 
for the brandy is often considered so. The first may be used 
without being pared, and _a little cuirasseau or any other liqueur 
may be added to the brandy; or this last, when unmixed, may 
be burned after it is poured on the oranges. ; 


COMPOTE OF ORANGES. 
(A Hebrew dish.) 


After having pared and stripped the white inner rind from : 
some fine oranges, pull them into quarters, arrange them neatly 
in a dish, and just before they are sent to table pour over them 
some rich syrup, and garnish the whole tastefully with preserved 
citron cut in thin slices. Half a pint of syrup will be sufficient 
for a large number of oranges; it would be improved, we think, 
if the rind of one pared very thin were infused in it for an hour 
before it is used. This is one of the receipts which we have not 
considered it needful to prove. 


ORANGES WARMED. 


Place them in a Dutch oven at a considerable distance from 
the fire, and keep them constantly turned: they should only be 
just be warmed through. Fold them in a napkin when done, 
and send them immediately to table. This mode of treating 
them is said to improve greatly the flavour of the oranges. 
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BLACK CAPS PAR EXCELLENCE. 


Cut a dozen fine Norfolk biffins in two without paring them, 
scoop out the cores, and fill the cavities with thin strips of fresh 
_lemond-rind and with candied orange-peel. Cover the bottom 
of a flat shallow tin with a thick layer of fine pale brown sugar, 
press the two halves of each apple together, and place them 
closely in the tin; pour half a bottle of raisin or of any other 
sweet wine over them, and be careful to moisten the tops of all; 
sift white sugar thickly on them, and set the tin into a very hot 
oven at first, that the outsides of the apples may catch or become 
black; then draw them to the mouth of the oven, and baké'them 
gently till they are soft quite through: they will resemble a 
rich sweetmeat when done, and_ will remain good for many days. 
The Norfolk biffin answers for this dish far better than any 
other kind of apple, but the winter queening, and some few firm 
sorts beside, can be used for it with fair success. These for 
variety may be cored without being divided, and filled with 
orange marmalade. The black caps served hot, as a second. 
course dish, are excellent. 

Norfolk biffins, 12; rinds fresh lemons, 1 to 2; candied 
orange-rind, 2 to 3 ozs.; pale brown sugar, 2lb.; raisin or other 
wine, } bottle; little sifted sugar: 2 to 1 hour, or more. ‘| 


NORMANDY PIPPINS. 


To one pound of the apples, put one quart of water and six 
ounces of sugar ; let them simmer gently for three hours, or more 
should they not be perfectly tender. A few strips of fresh lemon- 
peel and a very few cloves are by some persons considered agree- 
able additions to the syrup. 

Dried Normandy pippins, 1 1b. ; water, 1 quart ; sugar, 6ozs.: 
3 to 4 hours. . 

Obs.—These pippins, if stewed with care, will be converted 
into a rich confection: they may be served hot in a border of 
rice, as a second course dish. | 


STEWED PRUNEAUX DE TOURS, OR TOURS DRIED PLUMS. 


These plums, which resemble in form small dried Norfolk 
biffins, make a delicious compéte : they are also excellent served 
dry. InFrance theyare stewed till tender in equal parts of water, 
and of the light red wine of the country, with about four ounces 
of sugar to the pound of fruit: when port wine is used for them — 
a smaller proportion of it will suffice. The sugar should not be 
added in stewing any dried fruits until they are at least half- 
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done, as they will not soften by any means so easily in syrup as 
in unsweetened liquid. 

Dried plums, 1 lb. ; water, } pint, and light claret, 3 pint, or 
water, ? pint, and port wine, 4 pint: 13 hour. Sugar, 4 ozs.: 
1 hour, or more. ; 
~ Obs.—Common French plums are stewed in the same way 
with or without wine. A little experience will teach the cook 
the exact quantity of liquid and of sugar which they require. 


BAKED COMPOTE OF APPLES. 
(Our little lady's receipt.) ‘ 

Put into a wide Nottingham jar, with a cover, two quarts of 
golden pippins, or of the small apple which resembles them in 
appearance, called the orange pippin (this is very plentiful in 
the county of Kent), pared and cored, but without being divided ; 
strew amongst them some small strips of very thin fresh lemon- 
rind, and throw.on them, nearly at the top, half a pound of very 
good Lisbon sugar, and set the jar, with the cover tied on, for 
some hours, or for a night, into a very slow oven. The apples 
will be extremely good, if not too quickly baked: they should 
remain entire, but be perfectly tender, and clear in appearance. 
Add a little lemon-juice when the season is far advanced. 

Apples, 2 quarts; rind, quite small lemon; sugar, }Ib.: 1 
night in slow oven; or some hours baking in a very gentle one. 

Obs.—These apples may be served hot or cold for a second 
course dish; or they will answer admirably to fill Gabrielle's 
pudding. 

TO BAKE PEARS. 


Wipe some large sound iron pears, arrange them on a dish 
with the stalk end upwards, put them into the oven after the 
bread is drawn, and let. them remain all night. If well baked, 
they will be excellent, very sweet, and juicy, and much finer in 
flavour than those which are stewed or baked with sugar: the 
bon chrétien pear also is delicious baked thus. 


STEWED PEARS. 


Pare, cut in halves, and core a dozen fine iron pears, put them 
into a close shutting stewpan with some thin strips of lemon- 
rind, half a pound of sugar, in lumps, as much Water as will 
nearly cover them, and should a very bright colour be desired, a 
dozen grains of cochineal, bruised, and tied in a muslin; stew the 
fruit as gently as possible, from four to six hours, or longer, 
should it not be very tender. The Chaumontel pear, which 
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sometimes falls in large quantities before it is ripe, is excellent, 
if first baked until tolerably tender, and then stewed in a thin 
syrup. 

BOILED CHESTNUTS. 


Make a slight incision in the outer skin only of each chest- 
nut, to prevent its bursting, and when all are done, throw them 
into plenty of boiling water, with about a dessertspoonful of salt 
to the half gallon. Some chestnuts will require to be boiled 
nearly or quite an hour, others little more than half the time; 
the cook should try them occasionally, and as soon as they are 
soft through, drain them, wipe them in a coarse cloth, and send 
them to table quickly in a hot napkin. 


ROASTED CHESTNUTS. 


The best mode of preparing these is to roast them, as in 
Spain, in a coffee-roaster, after having first boiled them from 
five to seven minutes, and wiped them dry. They should not 
be allowed to cool, and will require but from ten to fifteen 
minutes roasting. They may, when more convenient, be 
finished over the fire as usual, or in a Dutch or common oven, 
but in all cases the previous boiling will be found an improve- 
ment. Never omit to cut the rind of each nut slightly before 
it is cooked. Serve the chestnuts very hot in a napkin, and 
send salt to table with them. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


SYRUPS, LIQUEURS, &c. 


STRAWBERRY VINEGAR, OF DELICIOUS FLAVOUR. 


TaxeE the stalks from the fruit, which should be of a highly 
flavoured sort, quite ripe, fresh from the beds, and gathered in 
dry weather; weigh and put it into large glass jars, or wide- 
necked bottles, and to each pound pour about a pint and a half 
of fine pale white wine vinegar, which will answer the purpose 
better than the entirely colourless kind sold under the name of 
distilled vinegar, but which is, we believe, the pyroligneous 
acid greatly diluted. ‘Tie a thick paper over them, and let the 
strawberries remain from three to four days; then pour off the 
vinegar and empty them into a jelly-bag, or suspend them in a 
cloth that all the liquid may drop from them without pressure ; 
replace them with an equal weight of fresh fruit, pour the vine- 
gar upon it, and three days afterwards repeat the same process, 
diminishing a little the proportion of strawberries, of which the 
flavour ought ultimately to overpower that of the vinegar. In 
from two to four days drain off the liquid very closely, and after 
haying strained it through a linen or a flannel bag, weigh it, 
and mix with it an equal quantity of highly-refined sugar 
roughly powdered ; when this is nearly dissolved, stir the syrup 
over a yery clear fire until it has boiled five minutes, and skim. 
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it thoroughly; pour it into a delicately clean stone pitcher, or 
into large china jugs, throw a folded cloth over and let it re- 
main until the morrow; put it into pint or half-pint bottles, 
and cork them lightly with new velvet corks; for if these be 
pressed in tightly at first, the bottles would be liable to burst : 
m four or five days they may be closely corked, and stored in 
a dry and cool place. Damp destroys the colour and injures 
the flavour of these fine fruit-vinegars; of which a spoonful or 
two in a glass of water affords so agreeable a summer beverage, 
and one which, in many cases of illness, is so acceptable to in- 
valids.. They make also most admirable sauces for Her 
Majesty’s pudding, common custard, ‘batter, and various other 
simple and sweet light puddings. ; 

Strawberries .(stalked), 4 Ibs.; vinegar, 3 quarts: 3 to 4 
days. Vinegar drained and poured on fresh strawberries, 4 Ibs. : 
3 days. Drained again on to fresh fruit, 3 to 4 Ibs. : 2 to 4 days. 
To each pound of the vinegar, 1 lb. of highly-refined sugar: 
boiled 5 minutes. Lightly corked, 4 or 5 days. 

Obs.—Where there is a garden the fruit may be thrown into 
the vinegar as it ripens, within an interval of forty-eight hours, 
instead of being all put to infuse at once, and it must then re- 
main in it a proportionate time: one or two days in addition to 
that specified will make no difference to the preparation. ‘The 
enamelled German stewpans are the best possible’vessels to boil 
it in; but it may be simmered in a stone jar set into a pan of 
boiling water when there is nothing more appropriate at hand ; - 
though the syrup does not usually keep so-well when this last 
method is adopted. 

Raspberries and‘ strawberries mixed will make a vinegar of 
very pleasant flavour; black currants also will afford an ex- 
ceedingly useful syrup of the same kind. 


STRAWBERRY ACID ROYAL. | 


Dissolve in a quart of spring water two ounces of citric acid, 
and pour it on ag many quite ripe and richly-flavoured straw- 
berries, stripped from their stalks, as it will just cover; im 
twenty-four hours drain the liquid closely from the fruit, and 
pour on it as much more; keep it in a cool place, and the next 
day drain it again entirely from the fruit, and boil it gently for 
three or four minutes, with its weight of very fine sugar, which 
should be dissolved in it before it is placed over the fire. It 
should be boiled, if possible, in an enamelled stewpan.. When 
perfectly cold put it into small dry bottles for use, and store it — 
in a cool but not damp place. It is one of the most delicate and 
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deliciously flavoured preparations possible, and of beautiful 
colour. If allowed to remain longer than the eight-and-forty 
hours before it is boiled, a: brisk fermentation will commence. 
It must be well secured from the air when stored. 

Water, 1 quart; citric acid, 2 ozs.; strawberries, 2 to 3 Ibs.: 
24 hours. Same quantity of fruit: 24 hours. Equal weight 
of sugar and this liquid: 3 to 4 minutes at the utmost. 


VERY FINE RASPBERRY VINEGAR. 

Fill glass jars, or large wide-necked bottles, with very ripe 
but perfectly sound, freshly gathered raspberries, freed from their 
stalks, and cover them with pale white wine vinegar: they may 
be left to infuse from a week to ten days without injury, or the 
vinegar may be poured from them in four and five, when more 
convenient. After it is drained off, turn the fruit into a sieve 
placed over a deep dish or bowl, as the juice will flow slowly 
from it for many hours ; put fresh raspberries into the bottles, 
and pour the vinegar back upon them; two or three days later 
change the fruit again, and when it has stood the same space of 
time, drain the whole of the vinegar from it, pass it through a 
jelly-bag, or thick linen cloth, and boil it gently for four or 
five minutes with its weight of good sugar roughly powdered, 
or a pound and a quarter to the exact pint, and be very careful 
to remove the scum entirely, as it rises. On the following day 
bottle the syrup, observing the directions which we have given 
for the strawberry vinegar.. When the fruit is scarce it may be 
changed twice only, and left a few days longer in the vinegar. 

Raspberries, 6 lbs.; vinegar, 9 pints: 7 to 10 days. Vinegar 
drained on to fresh raspberries (6 lbs. of): 3 to 5 days. Poured 
again on fresh raspberries, 6 Ibs.: 3 to 5 days. Boiled 5 
minutes with its weight of sugar. \ 

Obs.—W hen the process of sugar-boiling is well understood, 
it will be found an improvement to boil that which is used for 
raspberry or strawberry vinegar to candy height. before the 
liquid is mixed with it; all the scum may then be removed with | 
a couple of minutes simmering, and the flayour of the fruit 
will be more perfectly preserved. For more particular direc- 
tions as to the mode of proceeding, the chapter of confectionary 
may be consulted. 


ORANGE-FLOWER RATAFIA. 
(A delicious liqueur.) 


Boil to a thick syrup a pound and a quarter of highly refined 
sugar, and three quarters of a pint of water; throw into it 
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three ounces of the petals only, plucked one by one from the 
stem, of some freshly gathered orange-blossoms, give them two 
minutes boil, take them from the fire, and when the whole is 
half cold stir in two bottles of white French brandy ; turn the 
mixture into a new and well-scalded stone pitcher, or jar, make 
it air-tight as soon as the liqueur is quite cold, and in from 
three to four weeks it will be ready to bottle after the flowers 
have been strained from it: they give it a delicious flavour. 

Water, 3 pint; sugar, 13 lb.: 15 to 20 minutes, or more. 
Petals of the orange-blossom, 3 ozs.; 2 minutes. White French 
brandy, 2 quarts: infuse 3 to 4 weeks. 


OXFORD PUNCH. 


Extract the essence from the rinds of three lemons by rub- 
bing them with sugar in lumps; put these into a large jug with 
the peel of two Seville oranges and of two lemons cut extremely 
thin, the juice of four Seville oranges and of ten lemons, and 
six glasses of calf’s feet jelly ina liquid state. Stir these welk 
together, pour to them two quarts of boiling water, cover the 
jug closely, and set it near the fire for a quarter of an hour, 
then strain the mixture through a sieve into a punch bowl or 
jug, sweeten it with a bottle of capillaire, add half a pint of 
white wine, a pint of French brandy, a pint of Jamaica rum, 
and a bottle of orange shrub; stir the punch as the spirits are 
poured in. If not sufficiently sweet, add sugar in small quan- 
tities, or a spoonful or two of capillaire. 

Rinds of lemons rubbed with sugar, 3; thin peel of lemons, 
2; of Seville oranges, 2; juice of 4 Seville oranges, and 10 
lemons; calf’s feet jelly, 6 glasses; water, 2 quarts: 3 hour. 
Capillaire, 1 bottle; white wine, } pint; French brandy and 
Jamaica rum, each 1 pint ; orange shrub, 1 bottle. 


OXFORD RECEIPT FOR BISHOP.- 


_ “Make several incisions in the rind of a lemon,* stick cloves 

in these, and roast the lemon by a slow fire. Put small but 
equal quantities of cinnamon, cloves, mace, and allspice, with a 
race of ginger, into a saucepan with half a pint of water: let 
it boil until itis reduced one half. Boil one bottle of port wine, 
burn a portion of the spirit out of it by applying a lighted 
paper to the saucepan. Put the roasted lemons and spice into 
the wine; stir it up well, and let it stand near the fire ten mi- 


* A Seville orange stuck with cloves, to many tastes imparts a finer flavour 
than the lemon. 
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nutes. Rub a few knobs of sugar on the rind of a lemon, put 
the sugar into a bowl or jug, with the juice of half a lemon 
(not roasted), pour the wine into it, grate in some nutmeg, 
sweeten it to your taste, and serve it up with the lemon and 
spice floating in it.” 
TO MULL WINE. 
(An excellent French receipt.) 


Boil in a wineglassful and a half of water a quarter of an 
ounce of spice (cinnamon, ginger slightly bruised, and cloves), 
with three ounces of fine sugar, until they form a thick syrup, 
which must not on any account be allowed to burn. Pour in a 
pint of port wine, and stir it gently until it is on the point of 
boiling only: it should then be served immediately. The addi- 
tion of a strip or two of orange-rind cut extremely thin, gives 
to this beverage the flavour of bishop. In France light claret 
takes the place of port wine in making it, and the better kinds 
of vin du pays are very palatable thus prepared. 

Water, 15 wineglassful; spice, 4 0z., of which fine cloves, 24, 
and of remainder, rather more ginger than cinnamon; sugar, 
3 ozs.: 15-to 20 minutes. Port wine or claret, 1 pint; orange- 
- rind, if used, to be boiled with the spice. 

Obds.—Sherry, or very fine raisin or ginger wine, prepared. as 
above, and stirred hot to the yolks of four fresh eggs, will be 
found excellent. 


A BIRTHDAY. SYLLABUB. 


Put into a large bowl half a pound of sugar broken small, 
and pour on it the strained juice of a couple of fresh lemons, 
stir these well together, and add to them a pint of port wine, a 
pint of sherry, and half a pint of brandy; grate in a fine nut 
meg, place the bowl under the cow, and milk it full. In sery- 
ing it put a portion of the curd into each glass, fill it up with 
whey, and pour a little rich cream on the top. The rind of a 
lemon may be rasped with part of the sugar when the flavour 
is approved, but it is not usually added. 

Juice of lemons, 2; sugar, } lb. or more; port wine, 1 pint; 
sherry, 1 pint; brandy } pint; nutmeg, 1; milk from the 
cow, 2 quarts. 

Obs.—We can testify to the excellence of this receipt. 


CUIRASSEAU, OR CURAGOA. 
(An excellent and wholesome liqueur.) . 
Stick into the rind.of a very fine China orange of rich flavour 
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from three to four cloves; put it into a glass jar, and shower 
over it half a pound of good West Indian sugar, not very brown; 
pour in a quart of French brandy; tie a couple of bladders over 
the jar, or stop it with a cork fitted to its size, and place it in a 
sunny window, or any other warm place, for a month; shake it 
gently round every day to dissolve the sugar, or stir it, if need- 
ful; then strain it off, and bottle it. -It is sometimes filtered ; 
but the long exposure to the air which this occasions is better 
avoided. It is an admirable household stomachic liqueur, of 
which we obtained the receipt abroad, from a friend who had it 
made yearly in considerable quantity. 


1 very fine richly-flavoured China orange, left whole (or two~« 


small ones), stuck with 3 or 4 cloves; good pale brown sugar, 
3 1b.; French brandy, 1 quart: infuse, 1 month. 


THE REGENTS, OR GEORGE THE FOURTH’S, PUNCH. 


Pare as thin as possible the rinds of two China oranges, of two 
lemons, and one of Seville orange, and infuse them for an hour 
in half a pint of thin cold syrup; then add to them the juice 
of the fruit. Make a pint of strong green tea, sweeten it well 
with fine sugar, and when it is quite cold, add it to the fruit and 
syrup, with a glass of the best old Jamaica rum, a glass of brandy, 
one of arrack, one of pine-apple syrup, and two bottles of cham- 
pagne; pass the whole through a fine lawn sieve until it is per- 
tectly clear, then bottle, and put it into ice until dinner is served. 
We are indebted for this receipt to a person who made the 
punch daily for the prince’s table, at Carlton palace, for six 
months ; it has been in our possession some years, and may be 
relied on. | 

Rinds and juice of 2 China oranges, 2 lemons, and of 1 Seville 
orange; syrup, 4 pint ; strong green tea, sweetened, 1 pint ; best 
old Jamaica rum, arrack, French brandy (vieux cognac), and 
pine-apple syrup, each 1 glassful; champagne,,2 bottles. In ice 
for a couple of hours. . 


THE OLD BACHELOR’S PUNCH. 


Put into a half-pint tumbler the very thin rind of a fresh 
lemon, and fill it with boiling water; squceze the juice into a 
second glass of the same size, and fill 1¢ more than half full 
with sugar in lumps; then pour in as much boiling water as it 
will contain, and when the sugar is dissolved, turn the contents 
of both glasses into a hot jug: add a tablespoonful of fine cur- 


rant (or of guava) jelly, should it be at hand; stir the whole’ 


“ 
- 
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well, keep it very hot, and add to it as much spirit as will make 
it pleasant, but in the proportion of two glasses of brandy to one 
of rum. 


MINT JULEP. 
(An American receipt.) 

“ Strip the tender leaves of mint into a tumbler, and add to 
them as much wine, brandy, or any other spirit, as you wish . 
to take. Put some pounded ice into a second tumbler; pour 
this on the mint and brandy, and continue to pour the mixture 
from one tumbler to the other until the whole is sufficiently 
impregnated with the flavour of the mint, which is extracted by 
the particles of the ice coming into brisk contact when changed 
from one vessel to the other. Now place the glass in a larger 
one, containing pounded ice: on taking it out of which it will 
be covered with frost-work.” 


DELICIOUS MILK LEMONADE. 


Dissolve six ounces of loaf sugar in a pint of boiling water, 
and mix with them a quarter-pint of lemon-juice, and the same 
quantity of sherry; then add three quarters of a pint of cold 
milk, stir the whole well together, and pass it through a jelly- 
bag till clear. 


EXCELLENT PORTASLE LEMONADE. 


Rasp, with a quarter-pound of sugar, the rind of a very fine 
juicy lemon, reduce it to powder, and pour on it the strained 
juice of the fruit. Press the mixture into a jar, and when 
wanted for use dissolve a tablespoonful of it in a glass of water. 
It will keep a considerable time. If too sweet for the taste of 
the drinker, a very small portion of citric acid may be added 
when it is taken. 


EXCELLENT BARLEY WATER. 
(Poor Xury’s receipt.) 

Wipe very clean, by rolling it in a soft cloth, two tablespoons- 
ful of pearl-barley; put it into a quart jug, with a lump or two 
of sugar, a grain or two of salt, and a strip of lemon-peel, cut 
thin; fill up the jug with boiling water and keep the mixture 
gently stirred for some minutes ; then cover it down, and let it 
stand till perfectly cold. In twelve hours, or less, it will be fit 
for use; but it is better when made over-night. If these direc- 
tions be followed, the barley-water will be comparatively clear, 
and very soft and pleasant to drink. A glass of calf’s feet jelly 
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added to the barley is an infinite improvement; but. as lemon- 
rind is often extremely unpalatable to invalids, their taste 
should be consulted before that ingredient is added, as it should 
be also for the degree of sweetness that is desired. After the 
barley-water has been poured off once, the jug may be filled a 
second time with boiling water, and even a third time with ad- 
vantage. 


RAISIN WINE. 
(Which, tf long kept, really resembles foreign.) 

First boil the water which is to be used for the wine, and let 
it again become perfectly cold; then put into a sound sweet cask 
eight pounds of fine Malaga raisins for each gallon that is to be 
used, taking out only the quite large stalks; the fruit and water 
may be put in alternately until the cask is full, the raisins being 
well pressed down in it; lay the bung lightly over, stir the 
wine every day or two, and keep it full by the addition of water 
that has, like the first, been boiled, but which must always be 
quite cold when it is used. So soon as the fermentation has 
entirely ceased, which may be in from six to seven weeks, press 
in the bung, and leave the wine untouched for twelve months ; 
draw it off then into a clean cask, and fine it, if necessary, with 
isinglass, tied in a muslin and suspended in it. We have not 
ourselves had this receipt tried; but we have tasted wine made 
by it which had been five years kept, and which so much re- 
sembled a rich foreign wine that we could with difficulty believe 
it was English made. 

To each gallon of water (boiled and left till cold) 8 lbs. of 
fine Malaga raisins; to stand 12 months; then to be drawn off 
and fined. 

Obs.—The refuse raisins make admirable vinegar if fresh 
water be poured to them, and the cask placed in the sun. 
March is the best time for making this wine. 


EXCELLENT ELDERBERRY WINE. 


Strip the berries, which should be fresh, and gathered on a 
dry day, clean from the stalks, and measure them into a tub or 
large earthen pan. Pour boiling water on them, in the pro- 
portion of two gallons to three of berries, press them down into 
the liquor, cover them closely, and let them remain until the 
following day; then strain the juice from the fruit through a 
sieve or cloth, and, when this is done,- squeeze from the berries 
the greater part of the remaining juice, mix it with that which 
was first poured off, measure the whole, add to it three pounds 
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of sugar, three quarters of an ounce of cloves, and one ounce of 
ginger, for every gallon, and boil it twenty minutes, keeping 
it thoroughly skimmed. Put it, when something more than 
milk-warm, into a perfectly dry and sweet cask (or if but a 
very small quantity of wine be made, into large stone bottles, 
which answer the purpose quite well), fill this entirely, and set 
the wine directly, with a large spoonful of new yeast dropped 
into the bung-hole, and just stirred round in the liquor, or with 
a small toasted crust thickly spread with yeast.* 


VERY GOOD GINGER WINE. 


Boil together, for half an hour, fourteen quarts of water, 
twelve pounds of sugar, a quarter of a pound of the best ginger 
bruised, and the thin rinds of six large lemons. Put the whole, 
when milk-warm, into a clean dry cask, with the juice of the 
lemons, and half a pound of sun raisins; add one large spoonful 
of thick yeast, and stir the wine every day for ten days. When 
it has ceased to ferment, add an ounce of isinglass, and a pint of 
brandy; bung the wine close, and in two months it will be fit 
to bottle, but must remain longer in the cask should it be too 
sweet. .When it can be obtained, substitute for the water in 

_this receipt cider fresh from the press, which will give a very 
superior wine. 

Water, 14 quarts; sugar, 12 pounds; lemon-rinds, 6 ; ginger, 
+ Ib.; 3 hour. Juice of lemons, 6; raisins, 4 1b.; yeast, 1 spoon- 
ful; isinglass, 1 oz.; brandy, 1 pint. 


EXCELLENT ORANGE WINE. 


Take half a chest of Seville oranges, pare off the rinds as 
thin as possible, put two thirds of them into six gallons of 
water, and let them remain for twenty-four hours. Squeeze 
_ the oranges (which ought to yield seven or eight quarts of 
juice) through a sieve into a pan, and as they are done throw 
them into six gallons more of water ; let them be washed well in 
it with the hands, and then put into another six gallons of water 
and left till the following day. For each gallon of wine, put 
ito the cask three pounds and a quarter of loaf sugar, and the 
liquor strained clear from the rinds and pulp. Wash these 
again and again, should more liquor be required to fill the cask; 
but do not at any time add raw water. Stir the wine daily until 
the sugar is perfectly dissolved, and let it ferment from four to 


_ * In from fourteen to twenty days this wine will have fermented sufficiently : 
in three months it will be ready to drink. 
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five weeks ; add to it two bottles of brandy, stop it down, and in 
twelve months it will be fit to bottle. 

Obs.—The excellence of all wine depends so much upon the 
fermentation being properly conducted, that unless the mode of 
regulating this be understood by the maker, there will always 
be great danger of failure in the operation. There is, we be- 
lieve, an excellent work upon the subject by Dr. McCulloch, 
which the reader who néeds information upon it will do well to 
‘consult : our own experience is too slight to enable us to mul- 
tiply our receipts. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


COFFEE,,CHOCOLATE, &c. 


TO ROAST COFFEE. 


Prrsons who drink coffee habitually, and who are particular 
about its flavour and quality, should purchase the best kind in 
a raw state, and have it roasted at home. ‘This can be done in 
very small quantities by means of the inexpensive apparatus 
shown above; the cost of this not exceeding seven or eight shil- 
lings,* and the supply of charcoal needed for it being very 


trifling indeed. ‘The cylinder which contains the coffee should 


be only half filled, and it should be turned rather slowly over 
the fire, which should never be fierce, until a strong aromatic 
smell is emitted ; the movement should then be quickened, as 


the grain is in that case quite heated, and it will become too 


highly coloured before it is roasted through, if slowly finished. 


When it-is of a fine, light, equal brown, which must be ascer- 


* We must refer the reader to Mr. Livermore, 80, Oxford-street, for this, as 
well as for the small French furnace, and other things which we have named, be- 
cause we have supplied him with the model, which we brought from abroad; and 
which we have had used as we direct for several years. 
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tained, until some little experience has been acquired, by sliding 
back the door of the cylinder, and looking at. it occasionally 
towards the end of the process, spread it quickly upon a large 
dish, and throw a folded cloth over it. Let:it remain thus until 
it is quite cold; then put it into canisters or bottles, and exclude 
the air carefully from it. Mr. Webster, in his admirable Ency- 
clopedia of Domestic Economy,* says, “Mr. Donovan recom- 
mends that, instead of roasting the coffee in an atmosphere of its 
own steam, it should first be dried in an iron pan, over a very 
gentle fire, being constantly. stirred until the colour becomes 
yellow; it is then to 
be pounded into coarse 
fragments, by no means 
too fine, each grain 
being divided into four 
or five parts only: it is 
then to be transferred 
to the roaster, and 
scorched to the proper 
degree.” This plan we 
have not tried, because 
we have found the other 
to answer quite well; 
though Mr. Donovan’s 
might nevertheless 
prove a very superior 
one. A roaster of the 
form shown here may 
be purchased for about fourteen shillings. 


| 
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TO MAKE COFFEE. 


It is more usual at the present day to filter than to boil coffee, 
but many persons still prefer the latter mode. The degree of 
strength which is to be given must of course depend on the taste 
of those for whom it is prepared ; but it should always be good 
when served to strangers, as a preference for weak coffee is very 
rare, and in a vast many instances it would be peculiarly dis- 
agreeable to the drinkers, more especially so to those who 
haye resided much abroad, where this beverage is in general 
much better prepared than it is in England. 

An ounce of the berries, if recently roasted, and ground at. 
the instant of using them, will make, with the addition of a. 

* (Longman and Co.) This work contains much useful and valuable informa- 
tion on an infinity of subjects connected with Domestic Economy. 

NN 
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pint of water, two 

breakfast - cupsful of 

sufficiently good coffee 
for common family 
use. It will be stronger 

if slowly filtered im 

what is called a perco- 

lator, or coffee-biggin, 
than if it be boiled 

Press the powder 

closely down, measure 

the proper quantity of 
water into a common 
coffee-pot, or small 
kettle, pour in suffi- 
cient to just wet the 
| = coffee in the first in- 
pip oe Percolator with Spirit-Lamp. stance, and then add 
the remainder slowly, keeping the water boiling all the time. 
Let it run quite through before the top of the percolator is 
lifted off, and serve it very hot with boiling milk or cream, Or 
with both, or with boiling milk and cold cream. ‘The propor- 
tion, of coffee, after the first trial, can easily be increased or 
diminished at will. ‘To make French breakfast-coffee, pour 
only a third as much of water on the powder, fill the cups two 
thirds with good new boiling milk, then add the coffee, which 
should be very strong. For the café now served after dinner 
in all French families put less water still (this is the very 
essence of coffee, of which, however, not more than a small cup — 
about two thirds filled, and highly sweetened with sugar in 
lumps, is generally taken by each person), and serve it without 
cream or milk, or any accompaniment, except white sugar- 
candy in powder, or highly refined sugar in lumps. This is 
drank immediately after the dinner, in families of moderate 
rank, generally before they leave the table ; in more refined: 
life, it 1s served in the drawing-room the instant dinner is ended; 
ometimes with liqueurs after it, but not invariably. 

To boil coffee and refine it: put the necessary quantity of 
water into a pot which it will not fill by some inches; when it 
boils stir in the coffee; for unless this is at once moistened, it Te- 
mains on the top and is liable to fly over. Give it one or two 
strong boils, then raise it from the fire, and simmer it for ten 
minutes only; pour out a large cupful twice, hold it high over 
the coffee pot and pour it in again, then set it on the hob for 
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ten minutes longer. It will be perfectly clear, unless mis- 
managed, without any other fining. Should more, however, be 
deemed necessary, a very small pinch of isinglass, or a clean egg- 
shell, with a little of the white adhering to it, is the best that 
can be used. (We cannot recommend the skin of any fish.) If 
tried, with the same proportions by both the methods we have 
given, the reader will easily ascertain that which answers best. 
Never use mustard to fine coffee with. It is a barbarous custom 
of which we have heard foreigners who have been in England 
vehemently complain ! 

Coffee, 2 ozs.; water, 1 quart. Filtered; or boiled 10 
minutes; left to clear 10 minutes. 


BURNT COFFEE. 
Cn France vulgarly called Gloria.) 


Make some coffee as strong and clear as possible, sweeten it 
in the cup with white sugar almost to syrup, then pour brandy 
on the top gently over a spoon, set fire to it witha lighted 
paper, and when the spirit is in part consumed, blow out the 
flame and drink the gloria quite hot. 


TO MAKE CHOCOLATE, 
(French Receipt.) 

An ounce of chocolate, if good, will be sufficient for one 
person. Rasp, and then boil it from g 
five to ten minutes with about four 
tablespoonsful of water; when it is 
extremely smooth add nearly a pint of 
new milk, give it another boil, stir it 
well, or mill it, and serve it directly. 
For water-chocolate use three quarters 
of a pint of water instead of the milk, 
and send rich hot cream to table with 
it. ‘The taste must decide whether it 
shall be made thicker or thinner. 

Chocolate, 2 ozs.; water, quarter- 
pint, or rather more; milk, 13 pint: 4 minute. 

Obs.—The general reader will understand the use of the 
chocolate-mill shown in the engraving with the pot ; but to the 
uninitiated it may be as well to observe, that it is worked quickly 
round between both hands to give a fine froth to the chocolate. 
It also serves in lieu of a whisk for working creams, or jellies, 
to a froth or whip. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


BREAD. 


TO PURIFY YEAST FOR BREAD OR CAKES. 


‘I'nz yeast procured from a public brewery is often so extremely 
bitter that it can only be rendered fit for use by frequent 
washings, and after these even it should be cautiously employed. 
Mix it, when first brought in, with a large quantity of cold 
water, and set it by until the following morning in a cool place; 
then drain off the water, and stir the yeast up well with as 
much more of fresh ; it must.again stand several hours before 
the water can be poured clear from it. By changing this daily . 
in winter, and both night and morning in very: hot weather, 
the yeast may be preserved fit for use much longer than ‘it 
would otherwise be ; and should it ferment’ rather less freely 
after a time, a small portion of brown sugar stirred to it before 
the bread is made will quite restore its strength. : 

German yeast, imported in a solid state, is now much sold in ~ 
London, and answers, we are told, remarkably well ; but we 
have not ourselves had an opportunity of proving it. 


THE OVEN. 

A brick oven, heated with wood is far superior to any other 
for baking bread, as well as for most other purposes, the heat 
of an iron one being much less easy to regulate; but those 
attached to the kitchen ranges are convenient, for the facility 
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they afford at all times of baking in a small way. They are, 
however, we should say, far from economical as regards the 
proportion of fuel required to heat them; and the same objec. 
tion may be made to the American oven also; the strong smell, 
too, emitted from the iron ones, and diffused often entirely 
through a house, is peculiarly unpleasant. A brick oven should 
be well heated with faggot wood, or with a faggot, and two or 
three solid logs; and after it is cleared, the door should be 
closely shut for quite half an hour before the baking com- 
mences; the heat will then be well sustained for a succession of 
bread, pies, cakes, and small pastry. ‘The servant who habitu- 
ally attends at an oven will soon become acquainted with the 
precise quantity of fuel which it requires, and all other 
peculiarities which may be connected with it. In general more 
time must be allowed to bake any thing in an iron than in a 
brick oven. 


TO MAKE BREAD. 


Every cook, and we might almost say, every female servant, 
ought to be perfectly acquainted with the mode of making good 
household bread ; and skill in preparing other articles of food 
is poor compensation for ignorance upon this one essential point. 
A very slight degree of attention, moreover, will enable any 
person to succeed in it, and there is, consequently, small excuse 
for those who neglect to render themselves properly acquainted 
with the process. 

The best flour will generally be found the cheapest in the end; 
it should be purchased if possible from a miller who can be 
depended on for supplying it good and unadulterated. Let it 
be stored always in a dry place, as damp is very injurious to it; 
if kept habitually in a chest, this should be entirely emptied at 
intervals, cleaned with great nicety, and not filled. again until it 
is perfectly dry. The kneading trough tub, or pan, with every 
thing else indeed used for the bread, or for the oven, should at 
all times be kept scrupulously clean. 

The yeast of mild home-brewed beer is the best that can be 
" procured, and requires no purifying ; but it should be strained 
through a hair-sieve after it is mixed with a portion of warm 
milk, or water, before it is added to the flour. 

Very rapid fermentation, which is produced by using more 
than the necessary quantity of yeast, is by no means advan- 
tageous to the bread, which not only becomes dry and stale 
from it, but is of less sweet and pleasant flavour than that 
which is more slowly fermented, In winter it should always be 
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placed near the fire, but never sufficiently so to become hot; 
nor should it ever be allowed to become perfectly cold. Put 
half a bushel (more or less, according to the consumption of the 
family) of flour into the kneading tub or trough, and hollow it 
well in the middle; dilute a pint of yeast as it is brought from 
the brewery, or half the quantity if it has been washed and 
rendered solid, with four quarts or more of lukewarm milk or 
water, or a mixture of the two; stir into it, from the surround- 
ing part, with a wooden spoon, as much flour as will make a 
thick batter; throw a little over it, and leave this, which is 
called the leaven, to rise before proceeding further. In about 
an hour it will have swollen considerably, and have burst 
through the coating of flour on the top; then pour in as much 
more warm liquid as will convert the whole, with good 
kneading, and this should not be spared, into a firm pr of 
which the surface should be entirely free from lumps or 
crumbs. ‘Throw a cloth over, and let it remain until it has 
risen very much a second time, which will be in an hour, or 
something more, if the batch be large. Then work it lightly 
up, and mould it into loaves of from two to three pounds 
weight; send them directly to a well heated oven, and bake 
them from an hour and a half to an hour and three quarters. 

Flour, 4 bushel; salt (when it is liked), 4 to 6 ozs.; yeast, 
1 pint unwashed, or } pint if purified ; milk, or water, 2 quarts: 
I to hour. Additional liquid as needed. 


BORDYKE BREAD. 
(Author’s Recezpt.) 


Mix witha gallon of flour a large teaspoonful of fine salt, 
make a hollow in the centre, and pour in two tablespoonful 
of solid, well-purified yeast, gradually diluted with about two 
pints and a half of milk, and work it into a thick batter with | 
the surrounding flour; dust a little on the top, and leave it to 
rise from an hour to an hour anda half; then knead it up 
with as much more warm skimmed milk as will render it 
quite firm and smooth without being very stiff; let it rise 
another hour, and divide it into three loaves; put them into 
square tins slightly buttered, or into round baking pans, and 
bake them about an hour and a quarter in a well-heated oven. 
The dough can be formed into household loaves if preferred, 
and sent to the oven in the usual way. When a finer and 
more spongy kind of bread is required for immediate eating, 
substitute new milk for skimmed, dissolve in it about an 
ounce of butter, leave it more liquid when the sponge is set, 
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and let the whole be lightly kneaded into a lithe dough; the 
bread thus made will be excellent when new, and. for a day 
ven after it is baked, but it will become dry sooner than the 
other. 

Flour, 1 gallon; salt, 1 teaspoonful; skimmed milk, 2! 
pints: to rise from I to 1} hour. Additional milk, 1 to 2 pints: 
to rise 1 hour. .3 loaves, baked 1} hour. 

Obs. 1.—A few spoonsful of cream will wonderfully im- 
prove either of the above receipts, and sweet butter-milk sub- 
stituted for the other will give to the bread the shortness of 
a cake: we would particularly recommend it for trial when 
it can be procured. 

Obs. 2.—For an invalid, especially when the digestion is 
impaired, butter should be altogether omitted from the bread ; 
and eggs, which are often added to the finer sorts of rolls, are 
better avoided also. 

Obs. 3.--We must repeat our caution against milk or water 
of a scalding heat being mixed ever with the yeast: it should 
be warm, rather more so than when taken from the cow, but 
not much. 


BROWN BREAD. 


Make this by either of the foregoing receipts, with meal, 
as it is called (that is to say, the wheat just as it is ground, 
either separated from the coarse bran or not, according to the 
quality of the bread required), instead of flour. It ferments 


easily, and does not therefore require a very full proportion | 


of yeast; and it absorbs more moisture than the flour; it also 
tetains it longer, if properly baked. The loaves should be 
well soaked in the oven, but not over dried. 

Obs.—Theé best bread we ever tasted was made in great 
part with rye-flour ; this was in a provincial town in France. 


POTATO BREAD. 


One pound of good mealy potatoes, steamed or boiled very 
dry, in the ordinary way, or prepared by Captain Kater’s 
receipt (see Chapter XV.), and rubbed quite hot, through a 
coarse sieve, into a couple of pounds of flour, with which 
they should be well mixed, will produce excellent bread, 
which will remain moist much longer than wheaten bread 
made as usual, The yeast should be added immediately after 


the potatoes. An ounce or two of butter, an egg, and some 


new milk, will convert this bread into very superior rolls. 


~\ 
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GENEVA ROLLS. 


Break down very small three ounces of butter into a couple 
of pounds of flour; add a little salt, and set the sponge with 
a large tablespoonful of solid yeast, mixed with a pint of new 
milk, and a tablespoonful or more of strong saffron water ; let 
it rise fora full hour, then stir toa couple of well-beaten 
eggs as much hot milk as will render them lukewarm, and 
wet the rolls with them toa light, lithe dough; leave it from 
half to three quarters of an hour longer, mould it into small 
rolls, brush them with beaten yolk of egg, and bake them 
from twenty minutes to half an hour. The addition of six 
ounces of good sugar, three of butter, half a pound or more of 
currants, the grated rind of a large lemon, and a couple of 
ounces of candied orange-rind, will convert these into excel- 
lent buns. When the flavour of the saffron is not liked, omit 
it altogether. Only so much should be used at any time as 
will give a rich colour to the bread. 

Flour, 2 lbs.; butter, 3 ozs.; solid yeast, 1 large table- 
spoonful (saffron, 1 teaspoonful; water, less than a quarter 
pint); new milk, 1 pint: 1 hour, or more. 2 eggs, more 
milk: 2 hour: baked 20 to 30 minutes. 


RUSKS. 


Break very small six ounces of butter into a couple of 
pounds of fine dry flour, and mix them into a lithe paste, with 
two tablespoonsful of mild beer-yeast, three well-beaten eggs, 
and nearly half a pint of warm new milk. When it has risen 
to its full height knead it smooth, and make it into very small 
loaves or thick cakes, cut with a round cake-cutter; place 
them on a floured tin, and let them stand in a warm place, to 
prove, from ten to twenty minutes before they are set into 
the oven. Bake them about a quarter of an hour; divide 
them while they are still warm, and put them into a very slow 
oven to dry. When they are crisp quite through they are done. 
Four teaspoonsful of sifted sugar must be added when sweet- 
ened rusks are preferred. | 

Flour, 2 lbs.; butter, 6 ozs.; yeast, 2 tablespoonsful ; eggs, 
3; new milk, nearly half a pint: baked } hour. 


CRUSTS TO SERVE WITH CHEESE. 

Take a half-baked loaf from the oven, and tear it into small 
rough bits with a couple of forks; lay these on a tin, and put 
them back into the oven for ten minutes. Ifa light loaf be 
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made for the purpose, with a couple of ounces of butter and 
new milk, they will quite resemble rusks. ; 


COCOA-NUT .BREAD, 


Kither mix with the flour the same proportion of the nut, 
finely grated, as for the biscuit receipt, and then proceed as 
for other bread, or merely use very strongly flavoured cocoa- 
nut milk to make the dough: the bread will be excellent. 
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CHERRY-BRANDY. 
(Lappington Everard Receipt.) 


Fill to about two thirds of their depth, some wide-necked 
bottles with the small cherries called in the markets brandy- 
blacks ; pour in sufficient sifted sugar to fill up more than half 
of the remaining space, and then as much good French brandy as 
will cover the fruit, and reach to the necks of the bottles. Cork 
them securely, and let them stand for two months before they 
are opened : the liqueur poured from the cherries will be excel- 
lent, and. the fruit itself very good. | 


BRANDIED MORELLA CHERRIES. 


Let the cherries be ripe, freshly gathered, and the finest that 
can be had; cut off half the length of the stalks, and drop them 
gently into clean dry quart bottles with wide necks; leave in 
each sufficient space for four ounces of pounded white sugar 
candy (or of brown, if better liked) : fill them up entirely with 
the best French brandy, and cork them closely : the fruit will 
not shrivel if thus prepared. A few cherry, or apricot kernels, 
or a small portion of cimnamon, can be added wh®€n they are 
considered an improvement. . 
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PEACHES IN BRANDY. 
(Rotterdam Receipt.) 


Prepare and stew some fine full-flavoured peaches by the 
receipt of page 430, but with two ounces more of sugar to the 
half pint of water; when they are tender put them with their 
syrup into glass or new stone jars, which they should only half 
fill; and when they are quite cold pour in white or very pale 
French brandy to within an inch and a half of the brims: a few 
peach or apyicot kernels can be added to them. The jars must 
be corked down. 


STRAWBERRY TARTLETS. (GOOD.) 


Take a full half-pint of freshly-gathered strawberries, with- 
out the stalks: first crush, and then mix them with two ounces 
and a half of powdered sugar; stir to them, by degrees, four 
well-whisked eggs, beat the mixture a little, and put it into 
pattypans lined with fine paste: they should be only three 
parts filled. Bake the tartlets from ten to twelve minutes. 


RASPBERRY PUFFS. 


Roll out thin some fine puff-paste, cut it in rounds or squares 
of equal size, lay some raspberry jam into each, moisten the 
edges of the paste, fold and press them together, and bake the 
putis from ten to fifteen minutes. Strawberry, or any other 
jam will serve for them equally well. . 


CREAMED TARTLETS. _ 

Line some pattypans with very fine paste, and put. into each 
a layer of apricot jam; on this pour some thick-boiled custard, 
or the pastry cream of page 361. Whisk the whites of a couple 
_ of eggs to a solid froth, mix a couple of tablespoonsful of sifted 
sugar with them, lay this icing lightly over the tartlets, and 
bake them in a gentle oven trom twenty to thirty minutes, 
nen they should be very small when less time must be allowed 

or them. 


NORFOLK CHEESE CAKES. 


Beat well together until they are perfectly smooth, three 


quarters of a pound of cheese curd and five ounces of butter: 
add to them two ounces of almonds, of which five or six should 
be bitter Bes, four ounces of sifted sugar, four eggs, leaving 
but two of'the whites, three spoonsful of cream, two of brandy, 


a little mace or nutmeg, and if candied peel and currants are — 


Ale fee te a Ma 
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approved, one ounce and a half of the first, and three of the 
latter. Finish and bake the cheese cakes as the preceding ones. 

Curd, ¢ lb.; butter, 5 ozs. ; sugar, 4 ozs.; almonds, 2 ozs. ; 
eggs, 4 yolks, 2 whites; cream, 3 tablespoonsful ; brandy, 2 ; 
little mace or nutmeg; currants (if added), 3 ozs.; candied 
orange or lemon-rind, 14 oz.: 20 minutes. 


A GOOD SODA CAKE. 


Rub half a pound of good butter into a pound of fine dry 
flour, and work it very small; mix well with these half a pound 
of sifted sugar, and pour to them first a quarter of a pint of 
boiling milk, and next three well-whisked eggs; add some grated. 
nutmeg, or fresh lemon-rind, and eight ounces of currants ; beat 
the whole well and lightly together, and the instant before the 
cake is moulded and set’ into the oven, stir to it a teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda in the finest powder. Bake it froman hour. 


to an hour and a quarter, or divide it in two, and allow from 


half to three quarters of an hour for each cake. 

Flour, 1 lb.; butter, 3 ozs. ; sugar, 8 ozs.; milk, full quarter- 
pint ; eggs, 3; currants, 3 lb. ; carbonate of soda, 1 teaspoonful ; 
1 to 13 hour. Or, divided, 3 to 2 hour, moderate oven. 

Obs.—This, if well made, resembles a pound cake, but is much 
more wholesome. It is very good with two ounces less of butter, 
and with carraway-seeds or candied orange or citron substituted 
for the currants. 


CALF’S LIVER STOVED, OR STEWED. 


From three to four pounds of the best part of the liver will 
be sufficient for a dish of moderate size. First lard it quite 
through by the directions of page 166, with large lardoons, 
rolled in a seasoning of mace, and of savoury herbs very finely 
minced ; then lay it into a stewpan or saucepan just fitted to its 
size, and pour in about half a pint of broth or gravy; heat it 
very gently, and throw in, when it begins to simmer, a sliced 
carrot, a small onion cut in two, a small bunch of parsley, and 
a blade of mace; stew the liver as softly as possible over a very 
slow fire from two hours and a half to three hours; thicken the 
gravy with a little brown roux (see page 96), or with a dessert 
spoonful of browned flour; add a couple of glasses of white 
wine, and a little spice if needed, and serve it very hot, after 
having taken out the herbs and vegetables. 

The liver may be stewed without being larded; it may like- 
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wise be browned all over in a carefully made roux, before the 
gravy is poured to it: this must then be made to boil, and be 
added in small portions, the stewpan being well shaken round 
as each is thrown in. The wine can be altogether omitted ; or 
a wineglassful of port, mixed with a little lemon-juice, may take 
the place of sherry. After the liver has been wiped very dry, 
minced herbs may be strewed thickly over it before it is laid 
into the stewpan : it may be served in its own gravy, or with 
a sauce piquante. 
Liver, 3 to 4 lbs.: 2 to 3 hours. 


i 
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Alderman’s pudding, 392 
Almond, cake, 390 
biscuits, bitter, 513 
cream, for blamange, 449 
macaroons, 511 
paste, 355 
paste, sandwiches of, 362 
paste, tartlets of, 356 
pudding, 390 
rocher, 512 
Almonds to blanch, 509 
in cheesecakes, 361 
to pound, 509 
in soups, 21, 22 
to reduce to paste, the quickest 
and easiest way, 509 
Anchovy butter, 127 
sauce, 105 
Anchovies, fried in batter, 81 
potted, 
Apple cake, 431 
calf’s-feet jelly, 434 
Charlotte, or Charlotte de Pom- 
mes, 456 
marmalade for, 457 
custards, 453 
dumplings, fashionable, 386 
fritters, 416 
hedgehog, or Suédoise, 450 
jelly, 490 
jelly, exceedingly fine, 491 
juice, prepared, 427 
pudding, 372 
pudding, small common, 373 
sauce, 120 
baked, 120 
sauce, brown, 120 
soup, 20 
snowballs, 387 
tart, 354 
creamed tart, 354 
Apples, baked compote of, 
lady’s receipt), 532 
buttered, or Pommes au beurre, 
458 
Apricots, compote of green, 429 


~ 


(our little 


Apricots dried, French receipt for, 484 
to dry, a quick and easy method, 
484 


Apricot blamange, 449 
fritters, 416 
Artichokes, to boil, 317 
en salade, 317 
to remove the chokes from, 317 
Jerusalem, to boil, 327 
to fry, 327 
mashed, 328 
excellent sauce of, 123 
soup of, 18 
a la Reine, 328 
Asparagus, to boil, 308 
to serve cold, 308 
points, dressed like peas, 30& 
Aspic, or clear savoury jelly, 94 
Arnott Stove, 329 
Aroce Doce, or sweet rice a la Portu- 
gaise, 459 
Arrow-root, to thicken sauces with, 
83 


to thicken soup with, 3, 28, 33, 
38 


’ 


Bacon, to boil, 247 
broiled or fried, 248 
Cobbet’s receipt for, 241 
dressed rashers of, 248 
French, for larding, 244 
lardoons of, 166 
to pickle cheeks of, 244 
genuine Yorkshire . receipt for 
curing, 242 
Bain-marie, use of, 95 
Baked apple-pudding, or custard, 402 
apple-pudding, another receipt 
for, 402 
apple-pudding, a common, 402 
compote of apples, 532 
minced beef, 195 
round of spiced beef, 185 
beet-root, 329, 330 
bread-puddings, 384 
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Baked calf’s feet, and head, 163 
custard, 454, 455 
haddocks, 66 
ham, 247 
hasty pudding, 408 
joints, with potatoes, 164 
mackerel, 62 
marrow bones, 196 
mullett, 67 
pike, 72 
potatoes, 302 
salmon, 164 
smelts, 68 
soles, (or soles au plat), 59 
soup, 164 
sucking-pig, 239 
whitings, a la. Franeaise, 61 
Baking, directions for, 163 
Banbury cakes, 516 
Barberries in bunches, to pickle, 507 
to preserve, 495 
stewed, for dessert, 431 
Barberry jam, a good receipt for, 495 
jam, 2 another receipt for, 496 
jam, very common, 496 
jelly, 495 
superior jelly and Sait ates 496 
and rice pudding, 406 
tart, 354 
Barley-sugar, 525 
water, poor Xury’s receipt, 540 
Batter, French, for frying meat and 
vegetables, &e., 129 
cod’s sounds fried in, 56 
Batter, salsify, fried in, 331 
spring fruit, fried in, 416 
to mix for puddings, 366 
Béchamel, 97, 98 
Beans, French, to boil, 310 
ala Francaise, 310 
another excellent receipt for, 310 
Windsor, to boil, 311 
Beef, a la mode, 178 
breslaw of, 193 
cake of, (very good) 175 
to choose, 170 
minced collops of, 189 
savoury minced collops of, 189 
Scotch minced collops of, 190 
richer minced collops of, 189 
divisions of, 169 
Dutch or hung, 184 
fillet of, braised, 172 
fillet of, roast, 172 
hashed, French receipt for, 194 
cold, common hash of, 193 
cold, excellent hash of, 193 
collared, 184 
another receipt for, 185 
Norman hask of, 194 ~ 


Beef, heart, to roast, 192 


kidney, to dress, 192 

kidney (a plainer way), 192 

marrow-bones, to boil, 195 

marrow-bones, baked, 196 

palates, (Entrée), 180 

palates (Neapolitan mode), 181 

Hamburg pickle for, 183 

another, 183 

roll, or canellon de boeuf, (En- 
trée), 180 

roun@ of, miniature, 187 

round of, to salt and boil, 182 

round of, spiced, 185 

round of, roast, 171 

rump of, to roast, 171 

rump of, to stew, 179 

common receipt for salting, 185 

shin of, to stew, 177 d 

shin of, for stock, 84 

sirloin of, to roast, 170 

sirloin of, stewed, 179 

spiced (good and wholesome), 
186 


steak, roast, 172 
steak, stewed, 174 
steak, stewed in its own gravy, 

175 > 
steaks, best and most tender, 170 
steaks, broiled, 172 ; 
steaks, proiled, sauces appropri- 

ate to, 173 : 
steaks, fried, 175 . a 
steaks, a la Franeaise, 174 
steaks, a la Francaise, another 

receipt for, 174 
steak, pie, 344 
steak puddings, 368, 359 
good English stew of, 177 
German stew, 176 
Stufato, 187 
Welsh stew of, 176 
tongue (Bordyke’s receipt for 

stewing), 191 
tongue potted, 
tongues (various modes of curing), 

188—190 
tongues, to dress, 191 
tongues, Suffolk “receipt a 190 t 

t 
¥ 


Beet-root, to bake, 330 


to boil, 329 
to stew, 330 


Bengal currie, 288 
Bermuda witches, 461 
Birthday syllabub, 538 
Biscuits, almond, 513 


Aunt Charlotte’s, 523 
Captain’s, 523 
Colonels, 523 

ginger, cheap, 519 


—— 
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Biscuit, cocoa-nut, 521 

Bishop, Oxford receipt for, 537 

Black-cap pudding, 371 

Black, caps par excellence, 531 

Black cock, and grey hen, to roast, 
282 


Blamange, or blane manger, apricot, 
449 


author’s receipt, 447 
calf’s feet, to make, 425 
quince (delicious), 448 
quince, with almond cream, 449 
rich, 447 
rubané, or striped, 450 
strawberry (extremely good), 448 
strengthening, 462 
Blane, a, 154 
Blanch to, meat, vegetables, &c., 167 
Blanquette, of sucking pig, 239 
of veal or lamb with mushrooms, 
218 
Boiled calf ’s head, 198 
chestnuts, 533 
custard, 452 
eels (German receipt), 74. 
fowls, 263 
leeks, 307 
rice, to serve with stewed fruit, 
&ce., 388 
rice-pudding, 385 
turnip-radishes, 307 
breast of veal, 206 
fillet of veal, 204 
knuckle of veal, 208 
loin of veal, 205 
Boiling, general directions for, 153 
Bone to, calf’s head for brawn, 203 
calf’s head, the cook’s receipt, 
199 


calf’ head for mock turtle soup, 
23 


a fowl or turkey without opening | 


it, 254 


a fowl or turkey without opening | 


it, another mode, 255 


fowls, for fricassees, curries, and | 


pies, 256 
a hare, 275 
a leg of mutton, 224 
a loin of mutton for pies, 345 


a shoulder of veal or mutton, 
| Browning, with salamander, 169 
| Brown, rich, English gravy, 87 


206 . 

neck of venison for pies, 342 
Boning, general directions for, 167 
Bon-bons, palace, 527 
Bottled fruits, 463 

gooseberries, 490 

tomatas, or tomata-catsup, 136 
Boudin, a la Richelieu, 278 
Boulettes, 304 
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Bouilli, 6 
French receipt for hashed, 194 
Bouillon, 6 
Brain-cakes, 148 
calf’s, added to soup, 23—28 
Braise, to burn, 
Braised, fillet of beef, 172 
leg of mutton, 224 
Braising, directions for, 165 
Brandy, lemon, for flavouring sweet 
dishes, 139 
peaches preserved in, 553 
trifle, or tipsy cake, 444 
Brandied cherries (Tappington Evye- 
rard receipt), 553 
morella cherries, 553 
Brawn, calf’s head (Author’s receipt), 
203 : 


Tonbridge, 248 


Bread, Bordyke receipt for, 550 


brown, 551 
cocoa-nut, 551 
crumbs, fried, 130 
crumbs, to prepare for frying 
fish, 129 
to fry for garnishing, 130 
to fry for soups, 4 
partridges, served with, 265 
potato, 551 
puddings, 384, 394 
and butter pudding, 393, 394 
sauce, 102 
sauce with onion, 103 
to purify yeast for, 548 
Brezolles, 211 
Broccoli, 317 
Brioche paste, 339 
Brill, to boil, 51 
Broth, beef, 6 
veal, or mutton, 44 
Broiled, beef-steak, 172 
bacon, 248 
cutlets, mutton, 230 
cutlets, pork, 241 
fowl, 263 3 
mackerel, 160 
salmon, 160 
whitings, 160 
Broiling, general directions for, 160 
Browned, flour for thickening soups 
and sauces, 130 


gravy, common, 91 
caper-sauce, 116 
chestnut sauce, 125 
mushroom sauce, 118 
onion sauce, 12] 
rabbit-soup, 31 


Brussels sprouts, 331 


oegeres 


magi 
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Bullaces, jelly of, 487 
stewed or compote of, 430 
Bun, a good light, 521 
Burlington Whimsey, 200 
Burnt coffee, or gloria, 547 
Buttered apples, 458 
cherries, 460 
Butter, anchovy, 127 
burnt, 100 
clarified, for storing and for im- 
mediate use, 100 
creamed, and otherwise prepared 
for cakes, 510 
lobster, 76 
melted, good common, 99 
melted, French, 99 
melted, rich, 98 
melted, rich, without flour, 99 
melted, and parsley, 114 
melted, white, 99 
loin of lamb stewed in, 235 
Butter-milk, for bread, 550 


Cabbage, to boil, 323 
in currie, 289 
stewed, 323 
red, to stew (Flemish receipt), 
330 


Café noir, 546 
Cake, fine almond, 513 

apple, 352 

beef or mutton, 175 

Cornish, heavy, 522 

thick, light gingerbread, 517 

a good Madeira, 515 

pound, 514 

rice, 514 

sausage-meat, pain de pore frais, 
250 

a good sponge, 514 

another sponge, (good, 
quickly made), 515 

a smaller sponge, 515 

a good soda, 555 

tipsy, 444 

veal, 209 

veal, good (Bordyke receipt for,) 
209 


and 


white, 514 

Cakes, Banbury, 516 
cinnamon, or lemon, 520 
flead, or fleed, 523 
cocoa-nut gingerbread, 518 
common gingerbread, 518 
meringues, 516 
Norfolk’ cheese cakes, 554 
richer gingerbread, 518 
queen, 520 
very good small rich, 512 
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Cakes, to prepare butter for rich, 510 
to whisk eggs for light rich, 510 
Calf’s head, ala Maitre d’ Hotel, 202 
boiled, 198 
boned and rolled, 199 : 
brown, 203 
to clear the hair from, 197 
cutlets of, 200 
hashed, 201 
a cheap hash of, 201 
prepared, the cook’s receipt, 199 
soup, 27 
The Warder’s way, 198 
Calf’s feet jelly, 432 
jelly, in barley-water, 54 
jelly, in punch, 539 
to prepare for stock, 425 
stewed, 216 
stock, 425 
to clarify, 426 
Calf’s-foot, in bouillon, 7 
in shin of beef stock, 
Calf’s-liver, fried, 217 
stoved, 555 
roast, 217 
sweetbreads, 215 
Candy, ginger, 526 
orange-flower, 527 
orange-flower, another receipt, 527 
Canellon de boeuf, 188 
Canellons,. filled with 
peach marmalade, 417 
of brioche paste, 418 
Caper sauce, 116 
for fish, 117 
Capillaire in punch, 537 
Caramel, to boil sugar to, 525 
Carrots, aw beurre, 327 
to boil, 325 
in plum pudding, 
sweet, for second course, 326 
the Windsor receipt, 326 
Carrot, soup, common, 18 
soup, a finer, 19 
Casserole of rice, savoury, 342 
sweet, 
Catsup, the cook’s, or compound, 134 
mushroom, 182, 133 
mushroom, double, 134 
lemon, 135 
pontac, for fish, 136 
tomata, 136 
walnut, 134, 135 
Cauliflowers, to boil, 316 
French receipt for, 316 
a la Frangaise, 316, 
with Parmesan cheese, 316 
served with fowls, 263 
Cayenne, vinegar, 
Celery, boiled, 332 
sauce, 124 


apricot or - 
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Celery, stewed, 332 
Chantilly baskets, 444 
Charlotte de pommes, or apple Char- 
lotte, 456 
a la Parisienne, 457 
Cheese, with maccaroni, 421 
with maccaroni, a la Reine, 422 
to serve with white and macca- 
roni soup, 17, 22 
Cheesecakes, cocoa-not (Jamaica re- 
ceipt), 359 
lemon (the Christ-Church Col- 
lege receipt), 360 
Norfolk, 554 
Madame Werner’s Rosenvik, 361 
Cherries, morella, brandied, 553 
(Tappington Everard receipt), 553 
compote of Kentish, 429 
compote of morella, 429 
dried with sugar, 472 
dried without, 472 
dried, superior receipt, 472 
morella, preserved, 553 
Cherry cheese, 473 
jam, 471 
paste, 474 
pudding, 372 
Chestnuts, boiled, 533 
roasted, 533 
stewed, 333 
Chestnut-sauce, brown, 125 
white, 125 
Chestnut soup, 17 
Chetney, various ways of making, 132 
Chicken, broiled, 263 
cutlets, 265 
fried, a la Malabar, 266 
pie, (common), 344 
modern pie, 343 
Chickens, boiled, 263 
fricasseed, 264 
in soup, 29 
China chilo, of, mutton, 230 
. Chocolate, custard, 454 
to make, 547 
Chops, lamb or mutton, broiled, 230 
“mutton, stewed in their own 
gravy (good), 229 
pork, 241 
Christopher North’s own sauce for 
many meats, 110 
Cocoa-nut bread, 553 
biscuit, 521 
cheesecakes, 359 
in curries, 292 
milk, flavoured with, for sweet 
dishes, 428 
puddings, 405 
soup, 17 
Cod fish, to boil, 53 


oR 
on) 
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Cod, slices of, fried, 54 
stewed, 54 : 
stewed in brown gravy, 55 
Cod’s sounds, to boil, 56 
to fry in batter, 56 
Coffee, to boil, 545 
breakfast, French, 546 
burnt, 547 
to filter, 546 
to refine, 546 ; 
strong, clear, to serve after din- 
ner, called café noir, 546 
to roast, 544 
Cold, calf’s head to redress, 201, 202 
fowls, ditto, 266, 267 
leg of mutton, ditto, 226 
mattre Vhotel, sance, 107 
meat, excellent sauces to serve 
with, 109, 113 
salmon, to dress, 53 
turbot, ditto, 51 
Collops minced, 189, 190 . 
sauté pan for frying, 162 
Scotch, 214 
Compote, of green apricots, 429 
of bullaces, 480 
of currants, 429 
of green currants, 429 
of cherries, 429 
Compote of damsons, 429 
of green gooseberries, 429 
of magnum bonum, or other large 
plums, 430 
of peaches, 480 
of Siberian crabs, 430 
of spring fruit, 428 
Conjurer a, its uses, 160 
Confectionary, 524 
Consommeée, 85 
Constantia jelly, 437 
Cottage Christmas pudding, 351 
Crabs, Siberian, jelly of, 494 
Cray-fish, to boil, 76 
Cream, Chantilly basket filled with, 
444 ~ 


crust, 337 
jelly filled with, 
lemon, made without cream, 445 
Nesselréde, 441 
sauce for fish, 106 
in soups, 13, 17, 18, 29, 21, 23, 29 
Creams, lemon, 445 
fruit, 446 ’ 
Italian, 446 
Créme,a la Comtesse, or the Coun- 
tess’s cream, 442 
meringuée, 444 
Parisienne, 
Patissiére, 361 
Croquettes of rice, 418 


O 
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Croquettes filled with preserve, 419 
savoury, 419 
Croute - aux - creveittes, 
toast, 77 
Crust, butter, for puddings, 367 
cream, 337 
flead, 337 
French, for hot or cold meat 
pies, 337 
rich short, for tarts, 339 
common suet, for pies, 338 
very superior ditto, for pies, 338 
suet, for puddings, 367 
Crusts, to serve with cheese, 560 
ape (Author’s receipt, to dress), 
12 
soup, 38 
vinegar, 137 
Cucumbers, ala Créme, 314 
a la Poulette, 313 
dressed, 311 
fried, 314 
stewed, 313 
Culrasseau, or curacao, 538 
Currants, to clean for puddings and 
cakes, 364 
green, stewed, 429 
red, stewed, 429 
red, stewed, served with sweet 
puddings, 375 
Currant, custard, 452 
dumplings, 387 
jam, green, 477 
jam, red (delicious), 479 
jam, white, 479 
jelly, French, 478 
jelly, superlative red, 478 
jelly, white, very fine, 479 
ditto, tartlets, 363 
paste, 480 
pudding, 372 
Curried eggs, 292 
gravy, 294 
maccaroni, 291 
oysters, 293 
sweetbreads, 292 
Currie, Mr. Arnott’s, 288 
a Bengal, 288 
to boil rice for, 36, 37 
a dry, 289 
common Indian, 290 
powder, Mr. Arnott’s, 287 
Curries, remarks on, 286 
Selim’s (Capt. White’s) 291 
Custard, baked, 454 
the Duke’s, 453 
the Queen’s, 452 
veal, 352 
Custards, boiled, 452 
boiled, rich, 452 


or shrimp 
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Custards, chocolate, 454 — 


French, 455 
quince, or apple, 453 
Cutlets of calf’s head, 200 
of fowls, partridges, or pigeons, 
265 


lamb, in their own gravy, stewed, 
229 


lamb, or mutton, with Sowbdise 
sauce, 235 

mutton, broiled, 230 

of cold mutton, 232 

mutton, in their 
stewed, 229 

pork, 241 

veal, a la Francaise, 214 

veal, a UV Indienne, or Indian 
fashion, 213 : 

veal, a la mode de Londres, or 
London fashion, 215 

veal, fried, 213 

of sweetbreads, 215 


own gravy, 


Damson, cheese, 487 
jam, 486 
jelly, 486 
solid, 487 
pudding, 406 
Des Cerneaux, or walnut salad, 315 
Dough nuts, Isle of Wight, receipt for, 
519 
Dried apples, to stew, 532 
apricots, French receipt, 484 
cherries, with sugar, 472 
cherries, without sugar, 472 
gooseberries, with and without 
sugar, 471 
mushrooms, 139 
plums (Pruneaux de Tours), to 
stew, 531 
Dry, to, apricots, a quick and easy 
method, 484 
Imperatrice plums, 489 
Mogul plums, 483 
peaches or nectarines, 486 
Ducks, to roast, 268 
stuffing for, No. 9, 146 
wild, to roast, 285 
Dumplings, apple (fashionable), 386 
currant, light, 387 
lemon, 387 
Norfolk, 388 
Suffolk, or hard, 387 
tomata, American, 3386 
Dutch, or hung beef, 184 
custard, 403 
flummery, 448 


. 
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Eels, boiled, German receipt, 74 
Cornish receipt, 74 
to fry, 73 
Egg balls, 148 
sauce, for calf’s head, 101 
sauce, common, 101 
sauce, good, 100 
Eggs, curried, 292 
forced, for salad, 424 
to whisk, for cakes, Ke, 
Elderberry wine, 
Elegant, the Economist’s, pudding, 
380, 393 
English, brown gravy, 87 
game pie, 342 
oyster patties, 349 
puff paste, 336 
Entremets, apple charlottes, 456 
apple calf’s feet jelly, 434 
apricot blamange, 449 
asparagus points, dressed 
peas, 309 
apple cake, or German tart, 351 
a good apple tart, 354 
“apple, peach, &c., fritters, 415 
barberry tart, 354 
brioche fritters, 416 
blane manger, 447 
boiled custards, 452 
buttered cherries, 460 
Bermuda witches, 461 
cocoa-nut cheese cakes, 359 
cannelons, 417 
cocoa-nut flavoured milk, 428 
constantia jelly, 437, 
croquettes of rice, 418 
calf’s feet jelly, 432 
compotes of fruit, 428 
countess’ cream, 442 
créme meringuée, 444 
chocolate custard, 454 
common lemon tartlets, 339 
custards, 363 
duke’s custard, 453 
fritters of cake and pudding, 415 
fanchonnettes, 363 
fried salsify, 331 
French Beans, 310 
green peas (French fashion), 309 
fried potatoes, 303 ‘ 
French custards, 455 
finer do., 419 
fancy jellies, 439 
forced eggs, 425 
fruit creams, 446 
gateau de pomme, 431 
sreen peas with cream, 309 
German pufis, 455 
hedgehog, 450 
her Majesty’s pastry, 355 
isinglass jelly, 433 


like 
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Entremets, lemon sandwiches, 362 

imperial gooseberry fool, 451 

Kentish fritters, 414 

jatine manger, 448 

lemon cheese cakes, 330 

lemon fritters, 417 

lemon calf’s feet jelly, 437 

Madame Warner’s Rosenvik 
cheese cakes, 361 

meringue of pears, 456 

marmalade for the charlotte, 457 

mince pies, 358 

Nesselrdde cream, 441 

an omlette souffiée, 411 

of peaches, 430 

orange’ calf’s feet jelly, 435 

of brioche paste, 418 

of mixed fruits, 432 

potato fritters, 417 

prepared apple juice, 427 

pommes au berre, 458 

potato boulettes, 304 

pudding pies, 359 

pastry sandwiches, 362 

pancakes, 414 

queen’s custard, 452 

quince blamange, 448 

small vol-au-vents @ la Towitt,. 
362 


» Sweet carrots, 326 
spinach, (French receipt), 306 
a VAnglaise, 396 
sea-kale stewed in gravy, 308. 
suédoise of peaches, 458 
Sweet maccaroni, 461 
scooped potatoes, 302 
strawberry blamange, 448. | 
striped blamange, 450 
stewed barberries, 43] 
strawberry isinglass jelly, 438° 
Swiss cream, 443 
turnips in white sauce, $24 
to fry Jerusalem artichokes, 828 
tipsy cake, 444 
tart with royal icing, 353 
tartlets of almond paste, 356 
the monitor’s tart, 859 
a vol-au-vent of fruit, 349 
a la créme, 349 
whipped syllabubs, 446 
Entrées, cutlets of calf?s head, 200 
fricandeau of veal, 210 
mutton kidney, French fashion, 233 
stewed lee of lamb, with white 
_ sauce, 234 
loin of lamb stewed in butter, 235 
lamb or mutter cutlets, with 
Soubise sauce, 235 
veal cutlets, Indian fashion, 213 
veal collops, French fashion, 213 
veal cutlets, London fashion, 215 
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Entrées, sweetbreads, simply stewed, 
215 
sweetbread cutlets, 215 
blanquette of veal,218 
sucking pig, en blanquettes, 239 
fowl a la carlsfort 
fricasseed fowls or chicken, 264 
cutlets of fowls, 265 
fried chicken « la Malabar, 266 
hashed fowl, 266 
minced fowl, 266 
stewed duck, 269 
a vol-au-vent, 347 
oyster patties, 345 
good chicken patties, 350 
patties a la Pontife, and a la 
Cardinale, 350 
veal custard, 352 
rissoles, 420 
very savoury rissoles, 420 
rissoles of fish, 420 
Epicurean sauce, 136 
Eschalots, to pickle, 
to serve with venison, 274 
Eschalot sauce, mild, 122 
vinegar, 138 
wine, 138 
Espagnole, or Spanish sauce, 88 
with wine, 89 
Ears and feet, pig’s, soup of, 15 * 


Fanchonnettes, 363 
Fancy jellies, 489 
Fennel sauce, 114 
Feuilletage, or fine puff paste, 355 
Fillets of mackerel, 63 
’ in wine, 65 
of mackerel, 
of soles, 58 
of whitings, 60 
Fillet of mutton, 227 
of veal, boiled, 204 
of veal, roast, 204 
Fish, boiled, to render firm, 49 
brine, for boiling, 49 
to choose, 45 
to clean, 47 
to keep, 48 
.to keep hot for table, 49 
to sweeten when tainted, 48 
salt, to boil, 55 
salt, a la maitre ad’ hotel, 56 
salt, in potato-pasty, 340 
Flead, or fleed crust, 337 
Flavouring, for sweet dishes, 159 
lemon brandy for sweet dishes, 
139 
Flounders, to boil, and fry, 67 
Flour, browned, for thickening soups, 
&e., 130 
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Flour of potatoes (fecule de pomnes 
de terre), 140 
of rice, 141 
Fondu, a, 413 
Forced eggs, or eggs en surprise, 424 
eggs, for salad, 424 
Forecemeats, general remarks on, 142 


balls for mock turtle, No. 11, 147 - 


Forcemeat, chestnut, No. 15, 149 
Mr. Cooke’s, for geese or ducks, 
No. 10, 147 
good common, for yeal, turkeys, 
&ec. No. 1, 148 
another good common, No. 2, 145 
French, an excellent, No. 16, 149 
French, called Quenelies, No. 17, 
150 
for hare, No. 8, 146 
mushroom, No. 7, 145 
cyster, No. 5, 145 
oyster, finer, No. 6, 145 
for raised, and other cold pies, 
No. 18, 151 : 
common, suet, No. 14, 144 
superior suet, No. 3, 144 
Fowl, a, 254, 255 
to broil, 263 
a la Carlsfors, 282 
euwrried, 289 
fried, a la Malabar, 266 
hashed, 266 
minced (French receipt), 266 
roast (French receipt), 262 
to roast a, 261 
scallops of, au béchamel, 267 
Fowls a la mayonnaise, 268 
to bone, 254 
boiled, 263 ‘ a ok 
cutlets of, 265 
fricasseed, 264 
eold, en friture, 267 
ditto, grillade of, 268 
ditto, the. housekeeper’s receipt, 
268 
French batter, for frying fruit, vege- 
tables, &c., 129 
melted butter, 98, 99 ~ 
crust, for hot or cold pies, 337 
French receipt for boiling a ham, 247 
maitre @hotel sauce, 106, 107 
rice pudding, 397 
partridges, 281 
semoulina pudding, 395 
salad, 315 
salad dressing, 112 
salmi, or hash of game, 283 
thickening, or roux, 96 
beans, a la Frangaise, 310 
beans, an excellent receipt for, 
311 


INDEX. — 


French beans, to boil, 810 


Fresh herrings, Farleigh receipt for, 66 


Fricandeau of veal, 210 
ried anchovies in batter, 81 
bread-crumbs, 130 
bread-crumbs for garnishing, 130 
canellons, 417 
€od-fish, slices of, 54 
mackerel, 63 
parsneps, 327 
potatoes, 303 
salsify, 331 
Fritters, apple or apricot, 416 
brioche, 416 
cake, 415 
Kentish, 414 
lemon, 417 
mincemeat (very good), 415 
orange, 416 
plain, common, 414 
plum-pudding, 415 
potato, 417 
of spring fruit (rhubarb), 416 
Venetian, 415 
Fruit, to bottle for winter use, 463 
creams, 446 é 
isinglass-jellies, stewed, 428—430 
tart, with royal icing, 353 
Frying, general directions for, 162 


Galantine of chicken, 255 
Galette, 522 
Game, to choose, 271 
directions for keeping, 272 
gravy, 283 
Garlic, 122 
vinegar, recommended in sauces, 
110 
mutton served on, 224 
vinegar, 138 
Gateau of mixed fruits, 482 
de pommes, 431 
de semoule, or French semoulina 
pudding, 395 


de riz, or French rice pudding, 


397 
Geneva Rolls, 562 


.Genoises, a la Reine, or her Majesty’s | 


pastry, 355 

German puffs, 455 

pudding, 376 

pudding sauce (delicious), 126 
Gertrude a la Créme, 455 
Gherkins, to pickle, 501 

to pickle, French receipt, 502 
Ginger biscuits, 519 

bread, 517 

candy, 526 

wine (excellent), 542 


Glaze, to, pastry, 335 
Glaze, to make, 93 
Glazing, directions for, 168 
Goose, to roast, 260 
to roast a green, 261 
to deprive of its strong odour, 260 
Gooseberries, to bottle, 490 
dried, with sugar, 471 
dried, without sugar, 471 
jelly of, 470 
Gooseberry jam, 469 
very fine ditto, 469 
jelly, 470 
paste, 470 
pudding, 372, 400 
sauce for mackerel, 115 
Grape jelly, 488 
Gravies, to heighten the colour and 
flavour of, 83 
introductory remarks on, 82 
shin of beef stock for, 84 
Gravy, good beef or veal . (English 
receipt), 86 
common brown, 91 
rich brown, 87 
cheap, for a fowl, 90 
another cheap, 91 
curried, 294 
Espagnole, highly-fiavoured, 88 
Espagnole with wine, 89 
for a goose, 91 
in haste, 90 
jus des rognons, or kidney gravy, 
89 


orange, for wild fowl, 92 

veal, rich, deep-coloured, 86 

veal, rich, pale, or consommée, 
85 ‘ 

for venison, 87 

another ditto, 87 

rich, for venison, 88 

sweet sauce, or gravy, for venison, 
88 


soup, or stock, clear, pale, 8 

soup, another receipt for, 9 
Green apricots, stewed, 482 . 

gage jam, 482 

goose, to roast, 261 

mint sauce, 116 

mint vinegar, 137 

orange plums, preserve of, 482 

peas, a la Francaise, 809 

peas, to boil, 309. 

peas, with cream, 310 

peas-soup, cheap, 40 

peas, excellent, 39 

peas, without meat, 39 
Ground rice puddings, 99, 400 

in pudding-pies, 359 
Grouse, to roast, 282 

salmi of, 283 
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Grouse in soup, 34 
Guava, English, 488 
strawberry jelly, 
bles, 474 
Guinea-fowl, to roast, 262 ‘2 


which resem- 


Haddocks, baked, 66 
Haddocks, to boil, 65 
to dress finnan, 66 
to fry, 66 
Ham, to bake a, 247 
to boil a, 246 
to boil a (a French receipt), 247 
potted, 296 
Hams, Bordyke receipt for, 245 
to pickle, 244 
superior to Westphalia, 244 
genuine Yorkshire receipt for, 242 
Hamburgh pickle, for hams, beef, and 
tongues, 183 
another, for hams, 
tongues, 185 
Hare, to choose, 272 
forcemeat for, No. 8, 146 
sweet gravy for, 276 
to roast, 274 
to roast, superior receipt, 275 
soup, superlative, 31 
soup, a less expensive, 32 
stewed, 276 
Harricots blanes, 328 
Harrico, Norman, 212 
Hashed bowilli, 194 
calf’s head, 201 
fowl, 266 
venison, 274 
Hash, a, of cold beef or mutton (ex- 
cellent), 193 
common, of cold beef or mutton, 
193 
cheap, of calf’s head, 201 
Norman, 194 
Haunch of mutton, to roast, 222 
of venison, to roast, 272 
Herrings, fresh, 66 
red, a la Dauphin, 81 


beef, and 


Iced pudding, Nesselréde, 461 
Ice, advantage of, for jellies, fine 
paste, &c., 

Icing, for tarts, &e., 385 

Imperatrice plums, to dry, 489 
very fine marmalade of, 459 

Imperial gooseberry fool, 451 

Imperials, 511 

Indian currie, common, 290 
pudding, 408 

Ingoldsby Christmas pudding, 880 

Irish stew, 231 
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Isinglass to clarify, 426 
jelly, orange, 436 
strawberry, and other cherries, 
438 
Italian creams, 446 
jellies, 489 
modes of dressing maccaroni, 421 
pork cheese, 249 


Jam, barberry, 495 
cherry, 471 
currant, green, 477 
currant, red, delicious, 479 
currant, white, a beautiful pre- 
serve, 479 
gooseberry, red, 469 
gooseberry, red, very fine, 469 
green gooseberry, 468 
of mixed fruits, 432 
of Mogul plums, 483 
peach (or nectarine), 485 
raspberry, 476 
Se y, very good, red or las 


we AO 474: 
Jaimdnge, or jaine manger, called 
also Dutch flummery, 448 
Jellies, calf’s feet stock for, 425 
to clarify calf’s feet stock for, 426 
to clarify isinglass for, 426 
meat for pies and sauces, 92 
cheaper meat, 93 
Jelly, apple, 490 
apple, exceedingly fine, 491 
apple, calf’s feet, 334 
barberry, 495 
calf’s feet, 432 
calf’s feet, another receipt for, 434 
lemon, calf’s feet, 437 
orange, calf’s feet, 435 
orange isinglass, 436 
Constantia, 437 
black currant, 480 
currant, red, 477 
currant, red, French, 478 
red currant superlative (Norman 
receipt), 478 
currant, white, very fine, 479 
damson, 486 
green gooseberry, 467 
ripe gooseberry, 470 
unmixed, gooseberry, 470 
John Dory, to boil a, 51 


Kater’s, receipt for boiling potatoes, 
2 
Kentish, receipt for cutting up and 


curing a pig, 245 
fritters, 414 


— ; 
el 
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Kentish suet pudding, 372 
Kidneys, mutton, ala Francaise, 232 
Kidney, beef, to dress, 192 

veal, fat, for pudding, 369 


Lady’s, the, sauce for fish, 108 
Lamb, cutlets, 235 
leg of, with white sauce, 234 
roast loin of, 234 
loin of, stewed in butter, 235 
to roast a quarter of, 233 
roast saddle of, 234 
sauce for, 234 
Lard, to melt, 237 
to preserve unmelted, for many 
months, 237 
to, a pheasant, 167 
Larding, general directions for, 166 
Larding-pins, 166 
Lardoons, 166 
Leeks, to boil, 307 
Lemonade, delicious, milk, 540 
excellent, portable, 540 
brandy, 
Lemon cakes, 520 
cheesecakes 360 
conserve, milk baked Nougat, 
dumplings, 387 
fritters, 417 
jelly, calf’s feet, 437 
pickle, or catsup, 135 
pudding, an excellent, 391 
pudding, another receipt for, 391 
suet pudding, 391 
tartlets, 360 
Lemons, boiled in mincemeat, 357 
to pickle, 506 
Lettuces, in mayonnaise of fowls, 268 
stewed, 307 
in salads, 315 
Limes, to pickle, 506 
Lie, or ley, for washing pudding 
cloths, 366 
Liver, calf’s fried, 217 
to roast, 217 
Lobster, to boil, 75 
butter, 76 
fricasseed, or aw béchamel, 75 
potted, 298 
sauce, common, 103 
sauce, good, 104 


Macaroons, almond, 511 
orange-flower, delicious, 511 
Maccaroni, ribbon, :to boil, 421 
pipe, to boil, 421 
a la Reine, 422 
dressed, various ways, 421 


Maccaroni, with gravy, 421 
soup, 11 
sweet, 461 
Mackerel, to bake, 62 
to boil, 62 
broiled whole, 64 
fillets of, boiled, 63 
fillets of, broiled or fried, 63 
fillets of, stewed in wine, 65 
fried (French receipt), 63 
Madeira cake, 515 
Madeleine puddings, to serve cold, 397 
Magnum bonum plumbs, to dry, or 
preserve, 483 
Maitre d’hotel, sauce, cold, 107 
sauce, French, 107 
‘Sauce, maigre, 107 
sauce, sharp (English receipt for), 
106 


Majesty’s, her, pastry, 355 
pudding, 375 
Mandrang, or mandram; West In- 
dian receipt, 312 
another receipt for, 312 
Mangoes, Indian, 501 
Marmalade, apple, for Charlotte, 457 
apricot, 484 
barberry, 495 
Imperatrice plum, 489 
orange, 497 
orange, genuine Scotch 
for, 498 
peach, 485 
quince, 493 
quince and apple, 493 
Scotch, 498 
Marrow bones, baked, 196 
to boil, 195 
clarified, to keep, 196 
vegetable, to dress in various 
ways, 318 
vegetable soup, 18 
Mashed, artichokes, Jerusalem, 328 
carrots, 327 
parsneps (see turnips), 324 
potatoes, 303 =e 
potatoes, crust of, for pasty, 340 
turnips (an excellent receipt for), 
324 


receipt 


Mayonnaise, a delicious sauce to 
serve with cold meat, &c., 118 

Mayor’s, the Lord, soup, 15 

soup (Author’s receipt for), 15 
Meat, jellies for, pies, 92, 93 

pies, crust for, 337, 338 

puddings, 368, 369 

rolls, 351 : 
Mélange of fruit for dessert, 529 
Melon, to serve with meat, 314 
Melted butter, 98, 99 
Meringue of pears or other fruit, 4&6 


wi 
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Milk, cocoa-nut flavoured, for sweet 
dishes, 428 
lemonade, delicious, 540 
Mild eschalot sauce, 122 
yaustard, 129 
Mild ragout of garlic, or V’ail a la 
Bordelaise, 122 
Minced, collops, 189, 190 
fowl, 266 
veal, 218 
veal, with oysters, 219 
Mincemeat, (Author’s receipt), 357 
superlative, 357 
fritters, 415 
pudding, 382 
Mince pies, 358 
royal, 358 
Miniature round of beef, 187 
Mint julep, 540 
sauce, 116 
Miss Bremer’s pudding, 378 
Mock, brawn, 248 
turtle soup, 23 
turtle soup, good old fashioned, 
26 
venison, 225 
Moéern chicken pie, 343 
potato pasty, 340 
Monitor’s tart, 358 
Moor game, to roast and hash, 282, 
283, 


Mould for French pies, or casseroles 
of rice, 334 ‘ 
Mull, to, wine, an excellent reeeipt 
' (French), 538 
Mullagatawny soup, 34 
vegetable, 37 
Mullet, grey, to boil, 68 
Penzance mode, 60 
red, to bake, broil, or roast, 67 
Mushroom catsup, 182 
catsup, another receipt for, 18 
catsup, double, 134 
forcemeat, 145 
powder, 140 
sauce, brown, 118 
sauce, another, 118 
sauce, white, 118 
toast, or croute aux champignons, 
821 
Mushrooms, au beurre, 320 
dried, 139 
with partridges, 280 
in pigeon pie, 344 
Mushrooms, pickled, 
winter use, 504 
to pickle, 503 
potted (delicious), 321 
Mussel-plums, preserves of, 483 
Mustard, to make, 129 
Tartar, 128 


in brine for 
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horseradish vinegar for ditto, 158 
Mutton, broth, 44 

to choose, 221 

cutlets broiled, and Sowbdise sauce, 
235 ; 

cutlets, to broil, 230 

cutlets, stewed in their own gravy, 
229 

fillet of, 227 

haunch of, to roast, 222 

kidneys a la Frangaise, 232 

kidneys, broiled, 233 

kidneys, Oxford receipt for, 233 

leg of, to boil (an excellent re- 
ceipt), 226 

leg of, boned and forced, 224 

leg of, braised, 224 

leg of, roast, 223 

leg of, roast (superior receipt for), 
224 


leg of, cold roast, 226 

loin of, roast, 227 

loin of, stewed like venison, 228 

pie, common, 345 

pie, good, 345 

saddle of, to roast, 222 

shoulder of, to bake with po- 
tatoes, 164 

shoulder of, to roast, 228 

shoulder of, forced, 229 

shoulder of, spiced, 228 

a good family stew of, 231 

stock for soup, 14 


Nasturtiums, to pickle, 502 
Nesselréde cream, 441 
pudding, 461 
Norfolk cheesecakes, 554 
sauce, 99 
Norman harricot, 212 —————-<cer 
Nouilles, to make, 5 


Old Bachelor’s, the, punch, 539 
fashioned boiled custard, 452 
Oil, for frying fish, 
Olive sauce, 124 
Omlette aux fines herbes, 410 
souffiée, 411 
Omlets, observations oa, 409 
Omlet, common, 410 
Onion sauce, brown, 121 
sauce, brown, another receipt 
for, 121 
sauce, white, 121 
and sage stuffing for ducks and 
geese, No. 9, 146 : 
rich white sauce of, or Sowbise, 
121, 122 
Onions, to pickle, 506 


Onions, stewed, 332 
Orange-baskets for jelly, 436 
calf’s feet jelly, 435 

cheesecakes, or pudding, 487 

conserve, 498 

fritters, 416 

gravy, 92 

isinglass jelly, 486 

marmalade, 497 

plums, preserve of, 497 

salad, 530 

snowballs, 387 

Wine, 542 
Orange-flower, candy, 527 

ratafia, 5386 


Oranges, compote of (a Hebrew dish), | 
530 


filled with jelly in stripes, 436 
warmed, 530 

Oven, for baking bread, 548 

Oxford receipt for Bishop, 537 
punch, 537 

Ox-tail, broiled entrée, 181 
stewed, 181 
soup, 43 

Ox tongue, to pickle, 183 
potted, 297 : 

Oyster forcemeat, No. 5, 145 
patties, 349 
sauce, common, 105 
sauce, good, 104 
sausages, 80 
soup, white, or a@ la Reine, 30 
curried, 293 
to feed, 78. 

Oysters, to fry, 80 
scalloped, a la Reine, 80 
to scallop, 79 
to stew, 78 

Another mode, 79 


Pain de pore frais, or sausage-meat 

cake, 250 Me 
Pain de veau, or veal cake, 209 
Pain de veau (Bordyke receipt), 209 
Palace-bonbons, 527 
Palates, beef, to dress, 180, 181 
Panada, No. 19, 151 
Pancakes, 414 , 
Parsley and butter, 114 

to crisp, 127 

fried, 127 

Parsley-green for colouring sauces, 
127 


Parsneps to boil, 327 
fried, 327 
Partridge, French, or red-legged, to 
dress, 281 
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gravy, 90, 91 


Partridges, broiled, 281 


broiled (French receipt), 281 
potted, 297 

pudding, 370 

soup, 34 


| Partridges, boiled, 280 


with mushrooms, 280 
to roast, 279 
salmi, or rich hash of, 283 
salmi of (French), 283 
Paste, almond, 355 
brioche, 339 
cherry (French), 474 
currant, 480 
gooseberry, 470 
very good light, 336 
English puffs, 336 
fine puff, or feuilletage, 335 
quince, 494 
Pastry, icing for, 335 
her Majesty’s, 355 
general remarks on, 334 
sandwiches, 362 
Pasty, potato, 340 
varieties of, 34] 
Potato mould, for, 330 
Pate Brisée, or French crust for hot 
or cold pies, 337 
Patties a la Cardinal, 351 
a la Pontiffe, 350 
good chicken, 350 
oyster, 349 
sweet boiled, 388 
tartlets, small vols-au-vents, to 
make, 351 
Peach, fritters, 416 
jam, or marmalade, 485 
mangoes, 508 
Peaches, compote of, 430 
to dry, an easy and excellent 
receipt, 486 
to pickle, 503 
preserved in brandy (Rotterdam 
receipt), 553 
stewed, a second receipt for, 430 
Suédoise of, 458 
vol-au-vent of, 349 
Pears, baked, 532 
meringue of, 456. 
stewed, a la V'rancaise, 456 
Peas, green, to boil, 309 
with cream, 310 
Peas soup, common, 42 
withont meat, 42 
rich, 41 
Perch, to boil, 73 
to fry, 73 
Pheasant, boudin of, 278 
to roast, 278 
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Pheasant, salmi of, 283 
soup, 32, 34 
Pickle, for beef, tongues, and hams, 
3 


Pickle to, barberries, 507 
beet-root, 505 
cherrries, 501 
eschalots, 506 
gherkins, 501 
gherkins (French receipt), 502 
imes, 506 
lemons, 506 
mushrooms in brine, 504 
mushrooms (an excellent receipt), 

503 i 


nasturtiums, 502 
onions, 506 


peaches, and deach mangoes, 508 | 


pork, 183 
walnuts, 505 
Siberian crabs, 507 
Pickles, where to be procured good, 
501 
general remarks on, 500 
Pie, beef-steak, 344 
a common chicken, 344 
a modern chicken, 343 
a good common English game, 
342 
mutton, common, 845 
a good mutton, 345 
pigeon, 344 
Pies, good crust for, 337 
suet-crust for, 338 
meat jelly for, 92 
mince, 358 
mince royal, 358 
pudding, 359 
raised, 346 
Pigeons, to boil, 270 
to roast, 270 
served with cresses, for second 
course, 270 
Pig, divisions of, 236 
to bake a sucking, 239 
sucking, en blanquette, 239 
to roast a sucking, 238 
a la Tartare, 239 
Pig’s cheeks, to pickle, 244 
feet and ears, in brawn, 248 
Pike, to bake, 72 
to bake (superior receipt), 72 
to boil, 71 
Pintail, or Sea Pheasant, to roast, 
2 
Pippins, Normandy, to stew 
Piquante, sauce, 109 
Pistachio nuts, to ornament sweet 
dishes, 
Plaice, to boil, 67 
to fry, 67 
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Plum-puddings, 381, 382 

Plums, compote of, 430 

Poélée, 154 

Polenta (an Italian dish, good), 423 


-Pommes au beurre, 458 


Pontae catsup, 136 
Poor author’s pudding, 407 
Poor man’s sauce, 111 
Pork, to choose, 236 
cutlets of, to broil or fry, 241 
Italian cheese of, 249 
observations on, 236 
to pickle, 183 
to roast, 240 
to roast a saddle of, 240 
sausages of, 250, 251 
Portable, lemonade, 540 
Potage a la Reine, 29 
Pot-au-Feu, or stock pot, 6 
fowls &c., boiled in, 6 
Potato-balls (English), 304 
boulettes (good), 304 
bread, 551 
fritters, 417 
flour, or fecule de pommes de 
terre, 140 
pasty (modern), 340 
puddings, 400, 401 
rissoles, French, 304 
soup, 20 
Potatoes, a la créme, 305° 
a la mattre @hotel, 305 
to boil (genuine Irish receipt), 300 
to boil (Lancashire receipt), 301 
to boil (Captain Kater’s receipt), 
302 
fried, 303 
mashed, and moulded in various 
ways, 303 
new, in butter, 302 
new, to boil, 301 
to roast, or bake, 302 
scooped, 302 
Potted anchovies, 297 
chicken, partridge, or pheasant, 


ham, 296 
lobster, 298 a 
meats (various), 295 
mushrooms, 298 
Potted ox-tongue, 297 
shrimps, 298 
Poultry, to bone, 254 
to choose, 253 
observations on keeping, 253 
to lard, 167 
Powder, mushroom, 140 
of savoury herbs, 141 
Prawns, to boil, 77 
to pot (see shrimps), 298 
Prepared apple or quince juice, 427 ~. 
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Prepared calf’s head (the cook’s re- 


ceipt), 199 


Preserve a, fine, of red currants, 479 


— 
cyan 


delicious, of white currants, 479 
an excellent, of the green orange, 
. or Stonewood plum, 482 
groseillée, a mixed, 481 
another godd mélange, or mixed, 
481 


Preserve, nursery, 480 


to, the flavour and colour of fruit, 
jams, and jellies, 466 


Preserves, French portable furnace 


and stewpan, convenient for 
making, 463 

general rules and directions for, 
465 


Pruneaux de Tours, or compote of 


dried plums, 430 


Prince Albert’s pudding, 376 
~~ Pudding, a la Paysanne, 408 


(baked), almond, 390 

apple (or custard), 402 . 

another apple, 402 

common apple, 402 

apple and rice, 407 

Bakewell, 392 

barberry and rice, 406 

good bread, 394, 395 

rich bread and butter, 393 

common bread and butter, 394 

damson and rice, 406 

the Duchess’s, 401 

the elegant economist’s, 393 

Essex, cheap and good, 403 

Gabrielle’s, or sweet casserole 
of rice, 403 

green gooseberry, 400 

good ground rice, 399 

a common ground rice, 400 

hasty, 408 

Indian, 408 

lemon, 391 

an excellent lemon, 391 

lemon-suet, 391 

Normandy, 406 

poor author’s, 407 

(baked), potato, 400 

a richer potato, 401 

the printers’, 390 

the publishers’, 374 

& common raisin, 407 

a richer raisin, 407 

raspberry, or Dutch custard, 403 

ratafia, 392 

a common rice, 398 

a French rice, or Gdteau de riz, 
397 

rice, meringue, 399 

richer rice, 398 

a good semoulina, 395 
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Pudding, a French semoulina (or 


Gadteau de semoule), 395 

sponge cake, 401 

vermicelli, 404 

common Yorkshire, 406 

good Yorkshire, 405 

(boiled) a la Scoones, “apple, 
cherry, currant, or any other 
fresh fruit, 372 

a common apple, 373 

the author’s Christmas, 382 

common batter, 370 

another batter, 371 

batter and fruit, 371 

beef-steak, or John Rull’s, 368 

epicurean receipt for, 369 

small beef-steak, 69 

a black cap, 371 

Ruth Pinch’s, or beef-steak pud- 
ding, a la Dickens, 369 

superlative beef-steak, 369 

bread, 384 

brown bread, 384 

Bremer’s Miss, 378 

cabinet, 377 

a very fine cabinet, 377 

cottage Christmas, 381 

common custard, 375 

small custard, 375 

the elegant economist’s, 380 

German pudding and sauce, 376 

Ingoldsby Christmas puddings, 
380 

her Majesty’s, 375 

(boiled ), an excellent small mince- 
meat, 382 

mutton, 370 

partridge, 370 

small light plum, 381 

another small light plum, $81 

vegetable plum, 382 

& very good raisin, 379 

a snperior raisin, $79 

a cheap rice, 385 

@ good rice, 385 

rice and gooseberry, 385 

rolled, 383 

a cheap suet, 372 

another suet, 372 


_ Kentish suet, 372 
~ tomata, 386 


a well, 383 

Puddings, general directions for, 
baked, 389 

to mix batter for, 366 - 

general directions for boiled, 364 

butter crust for, 867 

cloths for, to wash, 366 

suet-crust, for, 367 

to clean currants for, 366 
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Pudding, small cocoa-nut, 40 
Madeleine, to serve cold, 397 
Sutherland, or castle, 896 

Pudding-pies,. 359 
a common receipt for, 359 

Puiff-paste, canellons of, 417 

Puffs, German, 445 
raspberry, or other fruit, 

Punch, oid bachelor’s, 539 
Oxford, 537 
Rtegent’s, or George IV.’s (a ge- 

nuine receipt, 539 
sauce for sweet puddings, 126 
Purée of artichokes, 123 
fine, of onions, or Soubise sauce, 
121, 122 
of tomatas,, 320 
of turnips, 123 
of vegetable marrow, 123 


Quenelles, or French forcemeat, 150 
Queen cakes, 520 
Queen’s custard, 452 
- Queen Mab’s pudding, 440 
Quince blamange, 448 
blamange, with almond cream, 449 
custards, 453 
jelly, 492 
juice, prepared, 427 
ynarmalade, 493 
paste, 494 


Rabbits, to boil, 277 
Rabbit, to fry, 277 

to roast, 277 

soup, brown, 81 

soup, a la Reine, 30 
Radishes, turnip, to boil, 307 
Raisin puddings, 379, 407 

wine, which resembles foreign, 
Kamekins a I’ Ude, 363 


Raspberries, to preserve for creams or | 


ices, without boiling, 475 
Raspberry jam, 476 
jam, red or white, 476 
jelly, for flavouring creams, 476 
jelly, another good, 476 
vinegar, very fine, 
Ratatia, orange flower, 536 
pudding, 392 
Red cabbage, to stew, 330 
Regent’s, or George IV.’s punch, (ge- 
nuine), 539 
Remoulade, 113 
Rhubarb, or spring fruit, compote of, 
428 
Rice, to boil for curries, or mullaga- 
tawny soup, 36, 37 
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Rice boiled, to serve with stewed fruits 
&e., 388 

cake, 514 
casserole of, savoury, 342 
casserole of, sweet, 403 
eroqueties of, 418, 419 
savoury croquettes of, 419 
puddings, 385, 397, 398, 399, 
soup, 12 
soup, white, 13 

Rice, sweet, a la Portugaise, 459 
flour, to make, 141 

Rice floursoup,13 
flour, to thicken Soups with, 4 

Rissoles, 420 
of fish, 420 
very savoury, 420 

Roasting, general directions for, 155 
slow method of, 157 

Roast beef, (see Chapter VIII.) 
chestnuts, 533 
game, (see Chapter XIII.) 
lamb, (see Chapter X.) 
mutton, (see Chapter X.) 
potatoes, 302 
pork, (see Chapter XI.) 
poultry, (see Chapter XII.) 
veal, (see Chapter IX.) 

Rolled, calf’s head, 199 
shoulder of mutton, 228, 229 
shoulder of veal, 207 
ribs of beef, 184 
sirloin of beef, 179 

Roll beef, or canellon de boeuf, 188 

Rolls, Geneva, 552 

Roux, or French thickening brown, 96 
white, 96 

Rusks,-552 


Sago soup, 12 
Salad, to dress, 314 
French, 315 
orange, 530 
peach, 530 
Suffolk, 315 
walnut, or des cerneaux, 815 
Yorkshire ploughman’s, 315 
dressings, and sauces, 111, 112 
Salamander, to brown with, 169 
Salmi of moor fowl, pheasants - or 
partridges, 283 
French, or hash of game, 288 
of wild fowl, 285 
Salmon, to bake, 164 
to boil, 52 
to broil, 167 
crimped, 52 
ala St. Marcel, 58 
to roast, 164 
Salsify, to boil, 331 
to fry in batter, 331 
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Salt fish, to boil, 55 
ala maitre a@hotel, 56 
to, becf, in various ways, 182, 183 
to, limes and lemons, for pickling, 
561 

Sauce, anchovy, 105 
baked apple, 120 
boiled apple, 120 ° 
brown apple, 120 
artichoke, 123 
asparagus, for lamb cutlets, 115 
béchamel, 97 
béchamel maigre, 98 
another common bechamel, 98 
bread, 102 
bread, with onion, 103 
caper, 116 
brown caper, 116 
caper for fish, 117 
celery, 124 
brown chestnut, 125 
white chestnut, 125 
Chetney, 132 
Christopher North’s 

many meats’, 110 
cream, for fish, 106 
common cucumber, 117 
another common cucumber, 117 
white cucumber, 117 
_ Dutch, 102 

common egg, 101 
egg, for calf’s head, 101 
very good egg, 100 
epicurean, 136 
mild eschalot, 122 
espagnole, &8 
espagnole, with wine, 89 
fennel, 114 
fricassee, 102 
Genevese, or sawee Genevoise, 108 
German, for frieassees, 97 


Sauce, olive, 124 
brown onion, 121 
another brown onion, 121 
white onion, 12! 
common oyster, 105 
good oyster, 104. 
piquante, 109 
poor ma.’s, 111 , 
common pudiing, 126 
delicious, German pudding, 125 
punch, for sweet puddings, 126 
sweet pudding sauce, 125 
the Rajah’s, 130 
remoulad», 113 
Ro>ert, 109 
thrimp, 105 
common sorre}, 115 
Soubise, 121 
Soubise, french receipt, 122 
Spanish, 88 
common tomata, 118, 
a finer tomata, 119 
tourney, or thickened pale gravy 
own (for 96 
excellent turnip, 123 
very common white, 101 
English white, 101 
Saucisses a Vail, or gdrlic-flavoured 
sausages, 252 ; 
aux truffes, or truffled sausages, 
252 
Saunders, 195 
Sausage-meat, cave of, 250 
in chicsen pie, 343 
to make, 250, 251 
bo.ed turkey filled with, 258 
Sausages, boiled, 251 
and chestnuts (an excellent dish), 
251 
Scotch marmalade, 298 
Sea-kale to boil, 305 
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gooseberry, for mackerel, 115 

horse-radish, excellent; to serve 
hot or cold, with roast beef, 109 

hot horse-radish, 110 

the lady’s, for fish, 108 

common lobster, 103 

good lobster, 104 

mayonnaise (very fine), to serve 
wit 1 cold meat, fish, or vege- 
tab‘es, 113 

maitre d’hotel, or steward’s sauce, 

107 

cold maitre d’hotel, 107 

maitre d’hotel sauce maizre, 107 

sharp maitre d’hotel, 105 

green mint for roast lamb, 116 

brown mushroom, 178 

another mushroom, 118 

white mushroom, 118 

Norfolk, 99 


stewed in gravy, 305 


Sea-pheasant, or pintail, to roast, 


285 
Sefton a, or veal c ‘stard, 352 
Sefton fancie:, 363 
Shad, Touraine fashion, 70 
Sil salad (Swedish receipt), 
Shrimp sauce, 105 
toasts, 77 ; 
Shrimps, to boil, 77 
croquettes of, 
potted, 298 
Sippets a la Reine, 5 
fried, 5 
Sirloin of beef, t > roast, 170 
stewed, 179 
Smelts to bake, 68 
to fry, 68 
Snipes, to roast, 284 
Soda cake, 555 
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Soles, baxed, or au plat, 59 
to boil, 58 
to choose, 45 
fillets of, 58 
to fry, 57 
stewed in cream, 59 
Sorrel sauce, 115 
Soufflé-pan, 409 
Louise Frank’s citron, 412 
rice, 412 
Soufflés, 411 
Sounds, cods’, to boil, 56 
to fy in batter, 56 
Soup, apple, 20 
artichoke, or Palestine, 18 
good cali’s head, not expensive, 27 
common carrot, 18 
a finer carrot, 19 
chestnut, 17 
cocoa-nut, ilr¢ 
cucumber, 38 
gravy, clear, pale. +» 8 
another gravy, 9 
cheap, clear, gravy, 9 
superlative hare, 31 
a less expensive hare, 32 
in haste, 44 
the Lord Mayor’s, 15 
the Lord Mayor’s (Author’s re- 
ceipt for), 15 
macaroni, 11 
mock turt'e, 23 
good old fashioned mock turtle, 
26 


milk, with vermicelli, 45 

mullagatawny, 34 

mutton stock for soups, 14 

vegetable mullagatawny, 37 

oxtail, 43 

white oyster, or oyster-soup a la 
Reine, 30 

parsnep, 21 

another parsnep, 21 

partridge, 34 

common peas, 42 

peas, without meat, 42 

rich peas, 41 

a cheap green peas, 40 

an excellent green peas, 39 

green peas, without meat, 39 

pheasant, 32 

another pheasant, 34 

potage aux nowilles, or tatllerine 
soup, 12 

potage a la Reine, 29 

potato, 20 

rabbit a la Reine, 80 

brown rabbit soup, 31 

rice, 12 

rice flour, 13 

white rice, 13 
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Soup, sago, 12 
semoulina (or soup @ la Se- 
moule), 11 
a cheap and good stew, 43 
tapioca, 12 
common turnip, 19 
a quickly made turnip, 20 
vermicelli (or potage aw vermi- 
celle), 10 
Westerfield white, 21 
a richer white, 22 
Soups, introductory remarks on, Ll -- 
to fry bread to serve with, 4 
nowilles to serve in, 5 
to thicken, 3 
vegetable vermicelli, for, 6 
Spanish sauce, or Espagnoale, &8 
sauce with wine, 89 
Spiced beef, 185, 186 
Spinach, a l’ Anglaise, or English 
fashion, 306 
common English modes, 307 
French receipt for, 306 
green, for colouring sweet dishes, 
&c., 427 
Steaks, beef, 172 
Steaming, general directions for, 157 
Stewed, beef-steak, 172, 174, 175 
beef-steak, in its own gravy, 175 
beet-root, 330 
cabbage, 330 
calf’s feet, 216 
celery, 332 
chestnuts, 332 
cod fish, 54, 55 
cucumber, 313 
hare, 276 . E 
lamb cutlets, 235 | 
leg of lamb with white sauce, 23£ — 
lettuces, 307 , 
loin of lamb, in butter, 255 : : 
mackerel, in wine, 64 peu st 
fillets of mackerel, in wine (ex- 
cellent), 65 
mutton cutlets, 
gravy, 229 
loin of mutton, 228 
onions, 332 
oxtails, 181 
oysters, 78 
tomatas, 318 
ox, or beef tongue (Bordyke re- 
ceipt), 190 
_ trout, 70 
turnips in butter, 325 
turnips in gravy, 325 
loin of veal, 205 
sea-kale in gravy, 305 
sirloin of beef, 179 
shoulder of veal, 207 
shoulder of venison, 273 


in their own 
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Stewed soles in cream, 59 
Stew, a good English, 177 
a good family, 231 
a German, 176 
an Irish, 231 
Spring stew of veal, 211 - 
a Welsh, 176 
to, shin of beef, 177 
a rump of beef, 179 
Stewing, general directions for, 158 
Stock, clear pale, 8 
for white soup, 13 
mutton, for soups, 14 
shin of beef, for gravies, 84 
veal, for white soups, 8 
Store sauces, remarks on, 131 
flavouring, for puddings, cakes, 
and sweet dishes, 139 
Strawberries, to preserve, for flavour- 
ing creams, &c., 475 
Strawberry, acid royal, 535 
jam, 474 
jelly, 474 
isinglass jelly, 458 
tartlets, 554 
vinegar, of delicious flavour, 534 
Stufato (a Neapolitan receipt), 107 
Stuffing for geese and ducks, No. 9, 
146 
Cook’s stuffing for geese and 
ducks, 147 
Suédoise, or an apple hedgehog, 450 
Suédoise of peaches, 458 
Sugar, to boil, from syrup to cara- 
me], 525 
to clarify, 524 
barley, 525 
Sweetbreads, to dress, 215 
ala maitre d’hotel, 215 
cutlets of, 215 
roasted, 215 
SyHabub, a birthday, 538 
sSyllabubs, superior whipped, 446 


Tamarinds, acid, in curries, 287 
Tapioca soup, 12 
‘arragon vinegar, 137 
Tart, barberry, 354 
‘Tartlets, of almond paste, 356 
to make, 351 
strawberry, 554 
creamed, 554 
Tarts, to ice, 335 
Tench, to fry, 73 
‘Lipsy cake, 444 
Toasting, directious} for, 16g 
Tofiie, Everton, 528 
Toffie, another way, 528 


Tomata catsup, 136 
sauces, 118, 119 
Tomatas, forced, 318 
purée of, 320 
roast, 318 
en salade, 318 
stewed, 318 
Tongue, to boil, 191 
to stew, 191 : 
Tourte meringue, or tart with royal 
icing, 353 
Trifle brandy, or tipsy cake, 444 
an excellent, 442 
Swiss, very good, 443 
Trout, to stew (a good common, re- 
ceipt), 70 
in wine, 71 
Truffles, a lV’ Italienne, 323 
with champagne, a la servicite, 
322 
Turbot, to boil, 49 
au béchamel, 51 
a la créme, 51 
Turkey, to boil, 257 
boned and forced, 258 
to bone, 254 
a la Flamande, 259 
to roast, 256 
Turnip radishes, to boil, 807 
soups, 19, 20 
Turnips to boil, 324 
to mash, 324 
stewed in butter, 325 
in gravy, 325 
in white sauce, 324 


Vanilla in cream, pudding, &c., 375, 
441 


Veal, breast of, boiled, 206 

breast of, roast, 206 

cakes, 209 

to choose, 197 

cutlets, 213 

cutlets, a la Francaise, 214 

cutlets, a V’Indienne, or Indian 
fashion, 213 

cutlets, a la mode de Londres, or 
London fashion, 215 

boiled fillet of, 204 

roast fillet of, 204 

fricandeau of, 210 

boiled knuckle of, 208 ' 

knuckle of, en ragout, 208 

knuckle of, with rice and green 
peas, 208 t 

boiled loin of, 205 

roast loin of, 204 

stewed loin of, 205 

minced , 218 
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Veal, minced with oysters, 219 
to bone a shoulder of, 206 
stewed shoulder of, 207 
spring stew of, 211 
Sydney, 220 
Vegetable marrow, to boil, fry, mash, 
&e., 318 
vermicelli, for soups, 5 
Vegetables, brine for boiling, 200 
to clear from insects, 300 
to keep fresh, 299 
general remarks on, 299 
Velouté, 98 
Venetian fritters, 415 
‘Venison, to choose, 271 
to hash, 274 
to keep, 272 
mock, 225 
to roast a haunch of, 272 
sances for, 87, 83 
to stew a shoulder of, 273 
Vermicelli pudding, 404 
soup, or potage au vermicelle, 
10 


Vinegar, cayenne, 139 
celery, 137 
cucumber, 157 
eschalot, or garlic, 138 
horse-radish, 138 
green mint, 137 , 
raspberry (very fine,) 
strawberry, 
tarragon, 157 
Vol-au-vents, a, 347 
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Vol-an-vents of fruit, 349 
Vols-au-vents, small, @ la Howitt, 
362 


Vois-au-vents, small, to make, 351 
Vol-au-vent, a la créme, 349 
paste for, 339 


Walnut catsup, 134, 135 

Water Souchy, 69 

White bait, to dress, (Greenwich re- 
ceipt), 69 


Whitings, baked, a la Frangaise, G1 _ 


to boil, 61 
to fry, 60 
fillets of, 60 
Wild ducks, to roast, 285 
Wine, elderberry, 541 
eschalot, 138 
ginger, 542 


to mull, an excellent receipt, 538 


orange, 542 
raisin, which resembles foreign, 
541 
Woodcocks to roast, 284 


’ 


Yeast, to purify, for bread or cakes, 
548 


Yorkshire ploughman’s salad, 315 
pudding, 405, 406 


Zest, the doctor’s, 141 
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A On Making Wills - : - 15 
Lorimer’s Letters to a Fodng Master 
Mariner - - - 18 
Maunder’s Treasury ‘of Knowledge - - 22 
7% Scientific and Literary Treasury 22 
” Treasury of History - - 22 
” Biographical Treasury - - 22 
Universal Class- Book - - 22 
Parkes? 8s Domestic Duties 24 
Riddle’s English-Latin eed Latin-English 
Dictionaries - = 25 
Short Whist - - = - Cie 47 


Thomson’s Domestic Management of the 
Sick Room - - - .29 
Interest Tables - - - 30 
Tomlins? Law Dictionary - - 30 


Webster’s Ency. of Domestic Economy - 32 


BOTANY AND CREE es 


Callcott’s Scripture Herbal - - a 


Conversations on Botany - - a8 
Drummond’s First Steps to Botany - - 10 
plendieasy On the Culture a ee Pine 
Apple - il 
Greanwood'a (Col. ) Tree-Lifter - - 12 
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Henslow’s Botany - : 13 


Hoare On Cultivation of the Gripe Vine 


on Open Walls - - 13 
o> Ou the Deeaseeon of me Roots 
of Vines” - - 13 


Hooker’s British Flora - - - - 14 


»» and Taylor’s Muscologia iagnies 14 
Jackson’s Pictorial Flora - = - 16 
Knapp’s Gramina Britannica - - - 16 
Lindley’s ‘Theory of Horticulture - 18 

> Guideto the Orchardand Kitchen 
Garden - - 18 
99 Introduction to Botany - -~— 18 
ap Flora Medica - : - 18 
2» Synopsis of British aes - - 18 
Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus - - 19 
Ar Lignosus Londinensis - 19 


AD Encyclopedia of Trees & Shrubs 18 


Gardening - 18 


ie a Plants - - 19 
a Agriculture - 19 
an Suburban Gardenand Vile Calms 
panion - 19 
9 Self-Instruction for Young Gar- 
deners, etc. - 18 
Repton’s Landscape Gardening: and Land. 
scape Architecture - - - 25 
Rivers’s Rose Amateur’s Guide - - 26 
Roberts on the Vine > - - - 26 
Rogers’s Vegetable Cultivator - ° - 26 
Schleiden’s Scientific Botany - - - 26 
Smith’s Introduction to apical - - 27 
»> English Flora - - - 27 
») Compendium of English Flora - 27 
CHRONOLOCY. 
Blair’s Chronological Tables - - - 6 
Nicolas’s Chronvlogy of History = =r/23 
Riddle’s Ecclesiastical Chnpecleey -- - - 26 
Tate’s Horatius Restitutus - - 2 


COMMERCE NEPuine MERCANTILE 


Kane’s (Dr ) vhtietna Resources of 
Irelaud - - 16 
Lorimer’s Letters to a Young Master 
Mariner - = 18 
M‘Culloch's Dietionary of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation - - - 20 
Steel's Shipmaster’s Assistant - - - 23 
Thomson’s Tables of Interest - : 
GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES. 
Butler’s Sketch of Ancient a Modern 
Geography : re} 
9» Atlas of Modern Geograpliy - 8 
Ancient Besernny - 8 
Cooley? s World Surveyed - = 9 
De Strzelecki’s New South Wales - = 10 
Finch On the Natural Boundaries of 
Empires co) = - ll 
Hall’s New General Atlas. - - - 12 
Howitt’s Australia Felix - - ee 
M‘Culloch’s Geographical Dietienary - 20 
Malte-Brun’s Geography - 2) 
Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geogvapliy - 23 
Parrot’s Asceit of Mount Ararat - 9 
HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 
Adair’s (Sir R. )» Memoir of a Mission to 
Vienna - 4 
Addison’s History of the Knights Templars 5 
Bell's History of Russia - 6 
Blair’s Chron. and Historical Tables - 6 
Bloomfield’s Translation of Thucydides - 6 
Edition of Thucydides - - 6 
Cooley’ s History of Maritime and Inland 
Discovery - - = cy fee) 
Crowe's History of France - 9 
Dunham’s History of Spain and Portugal 10 


5 History of Europe Goring ‘ae 


Middle Ages - = 10 


Pages 

Dunham’s History of the GermanEmpire 10 
9 History of Denmark, Sweden, 

and Norway - - - 10 

History of Poland - : - 10 


Dunlop’ s History of Fiction = 
Fergus’s History of United States of 


America - - - 2 : = 
Grant (Mrs.) Memoir and Corespondence 
Grattan’s History of Netherlands - : 


Haisted’s Life of Richard [1I. - 
Haydon’s Lectures on Painting and Design 
Horsley’ s (Bp.) Biblical-Criticism - - 
Jeffrey’s (Lord) Contributions to the 
Kdinburgh Review - - - 
Keightley’ s Outlines of History = - 
Laing’s Kings of Norway - 
Macaulay’ 8s Essays contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review - - - 
Mackintosh’s History of England - = 
Miscellaneous Works - 
M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, Historical, Geo- 
graphical, and Statistical - - - 
Maunder’ s Treasury of History = - 
Moore’s History of Ireland - oe - 
Miiller’s Mythology - : - - 
Nicolas’s Chronology of History - - 
Ranke's History of the Reformation - 
Roberts’s Rebellion, ete. Bs the Duke of 
Monmouth - - - = : 
Rome, History of - 
Russell’s Correspondence of the Duke of 
Bedford - - - = 
Scott’s History of Scotland = 
Sismondi’s History of the Fall of the 


Roman Empire - 

a5 Historv of the Italian Re- 
publics : 

Stebbing’s History of the Christian Chutek 
” History of the Reformation = 
Switzerland, History of - a - = 
Sydney Smith's Works - - 2 = 
Thirlwall’s History of Greece - - - 
Tooke’s History of Prices - = = 


Turuer’s History of England - - 
Wright’s History of Society i in England, - - 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 
Including Mrs. Murcet’s Works. 


Boy’s (the) Country Book, By i ay itt 
Own Book - 
Hawes’s Tales of the North Aimegione 
Indiaus - - 
Howitt’s (M.) Child’ s Picture and Verse 
Book = - = 
h (W.) Jack of the Mill - - 
Mackintosh’s (Sir Jas.) Life of SirT. More 
Marcet’s Conversations— 
On the History of Hoglang 
On Chemistry 
On Natural Philosophy 
On Political Economy 
On Vegetable Physiology 
Ou Land and Water - 
Marcet’s the Game of Grammar 
5a Willy’s Grammar = 
9, Lessons on Animals, etc. - 
a Conversations on Language 
Marry at’s Musterman lieady — - c 
“(3 Settlersin Canada - - 
Maunder’s Universal Ciass Book - 
Pycroft’s (the Rev. J.), English Reading 
Sunmerly’s (Mrs. Felix) Mother's Primer 
Uncle Peter’s Fairy Tales oy = i 


MEDICINE. 
Bull’s Hints to Mothers - 
is Management of Children 
Copland’s Dictionary of Medicine 
Elliotson’s Human Physiology 
Holland’s Medical Notes - - 
Lefevre (Sir Geo.) on the Nerves 
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Pages 
Marx and Willis en se oy i hake” bd 
Disease 21 


Pereira On Food and Diet. - - 24 
Reece’s Medical Guide - - = 25 
Sandby On Mesmerism - += - = 26 
Wigan (Dr.) Ou Insanity ee rs 82 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Beale’s (Miss) Vale of the Towey <= - 6 
Black’s Treatise on Brewing - - - 6 
Bray’s Philosophy of Necessity o- a7 
Burtin On Amateurs of Pictures - - 8 
Cavendish’s Debates - - - - 8 
Clavers’s Forest Life - sh tS 
Collegian’ S'Guides (=. 6 = 1 eh Sh si 8 
Colton’s Lacon - - - - 8 
De Morgan On Probabilities oh val AE TO 
Dunlop’s History of Fiction - - - 10 
Finch Qn the Natural Boundaries of 
Empires = - = = all 
Good's Book of iNasuxe - - = - jl 
Graham’s English - - - - ll 
Grant’s Letters from the Mountains - It 
Guest’s Mabinogion - < . Shaye - 12 
Hand-Book of Taste - 12 


Hawes’s Tales of the North American 
Indians - 
Hobbes (Thos. 7 English “Works ot - 
Holland’s Progressive Education - = 
Howitt’s Rural Life of England - « 14 
” Visits to Remarkable Places - 
$9 Student-Life of Germany - ° 
»» Rural and Social Life of Ger- 
many - - - - - 14 
” Colonization and Christianity - 15 


German Experiences . - l4 
Humphreys’ Illuminated Books - 15 
Illuminated Calendar and Diary for 1845 15 
Jeffrey’s (Lord) Contributions to the 

Edinburgh Review - - - 15 
Lefevre (Sir Geo.) On the Nerves - 17 
Letters on American Debts - - - 27 
Life of a Travelling Physician - - 17 


Loudon’s(Mrs.) Lady’s Country Companion 18 
Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays 19 
Mackintosh’s ‘Sir James) Miscellaneous 


Works 19 
Marx and Willis (Drs.) On Decrease of 

Disease - - 21 
Miiller’s Mythology - - = APs} 
Prism of Imagination (The) - = - 25 
Pycroft’s English Reading ats a9, 
Sandby On Mesmerism : - - 26 
Sandford’s Parochialia - - - 2% 


Seaward’s (Sir E.) Narrative of his ‘gg 
wreck - 27 
Smith’s (Rev. Syanes) Works: : weg 

Summerly’ s (Mrs. Felix) Mother’ sPrimer 28 


Taylor’s Statesman - - - = 29 
Walker’s Chess Studies - = - 31 
Welsford On the English Language - 32 
Wigan (Dr.) On Insanity - - - 32 
Willoughby’ s (Lady) Diary - - 32 
Wright’s History of Society in England - 32 
NATURAL HISTORY IN CENERAL. 
Catlow’s Popular Conchelogy - ehocignt S 
Gray’s Figures of Molluscous Animals - 11 
> and Mitchell’ sOrnithology - - Jl 
Kirby and Spence’s Entomology - - 16 
Lee’s Taxidermy - - - 17 
+> Elements of Natural Histo - 17 
Marcet’s Conversations on Anima als, ete. 22 


Proceedings of the Zoological Society - 25 


Stephens’s British Coleoptera - - 28 
Swainson on the Study of se get History 29 
+3 Animals . - 3° 29 
” Quadrupeds - - - + 29 
‘9 Birds - 29 
hy Animals in Menageries =. 29 


Pages 
Swainson on Fish, actrees & nena 29 

oF Insects 29 
a: Malacology - 29 

as the Habits and Instincts of 

Animals - - - 29 
9 Taxidermy - - 29 
Transactions of the Zoological Society - 30 
Turton’s Shells of the British Islands - 31 
Waterton’s Essays on Natural History - 31 


NOVELS AND WORKS OF FICTION. 


Bray’s (Mrs.) Novels - - -«- - 7 
Doctor (the) - : = suey sel 
Dunlop’s History of Fiction - aia! 


Hawes’s Tales of the North American 
Indians - - 


Howitt’s (Mary) Diary bz rats Vt ae een 
” ” Home - : - ~ 14 
9 a Neighbours - - i4 
9 ” President's Daughters - 14 


The H—— Family,ete. 14 


Marryat’s Masterman Ready - - - 21 

2 Settlersin Canada - - - 21 
Opie’s (Mrs.) Tales - - - - 23 
Uncle Peter’s Fairy Tales als \ taeree 


ONE VOLUME ENCYCLOPADIAS 
AND DIC1IONARIES. 


Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports - 6 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, nee 
ture, and Art - - ora y/ 
Copland’s Dictionary of Medicine - StS 
Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture - 12 


Johnson’s Farmer’s Encyclopedia = 16 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Trees and 
Shrubs - - 18 
” Encyclopedia of Gardening - 19 
>” Encyclopedia of Agriculture - 19 
” Encyclopedia of Plants - - 19 
Rural Architecture 19 
M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, Geographical, 
Statistical, and Historical 20 
9 Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 


retical, etc. of Commerce 20 

Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography - 23 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Mantiactures; 

and Mines” - : - 31 

Supplement to his * Dictionary” 31 

Webster’ 8 incveloeadia of Dom. Economy 32 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Aikin’s (Dr. ) British Poets a=. 207 eel. ia 
Chalenor’s Walter Gray - - - 8 
Poetical Remains - - - 8 

Costello’s Persian Rose Garden - - 9 
Goldswmith’s Poems - - - - - il 
Horace, , by Tate: - - - 29 
L. E. L.’s Poetical Works - - - = JI7 
Macuaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome - - 20 
Montgomery’ s Poetical Werks - - 22 
Moore’s Poetical Works. - - - - 22 
x9 Lalla Rookh - - - - 22 

39 Irish Melodies - - - 22 

“f Illustrated by Maclise 22 

Moral of Flowers - - 23 


Nisbet’s (Jas.) French in Rheinatad, etc, 23 
Shakspeare, by Bowdler- - = = 2 


Southey’s Poetical Works : - - 23 
oA British Poets - =) aw A ae Fi 
Spirit of the Woods - = = 29 
Thomson’s Seasons: - - - - 30 
Turner’s Richard III. - e 5 2st 
POLITICAL ECONOMY AND 
ATISTICS. 
Kane's Pati } ie Resources of 
Ireland - 16 
M‘Culloch’s Geographical, Stutistical, and 
Historical Dictionary - - 20 
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Pages 

M‘Culloch’s Literature of Polit. Economy 20 
oS On Taxation and Funding - 20 
Strong’s Greece as a Kingdom 3 - 28 
Tooke’s History of Prices ~- - - 30 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
WORKS, ETC. 


Amy Herbert, edited oy Prof. Sewell - 
Bailey’s Essays on the Pursuit of Truth - 
Bloomfield’s Greek Testament - - 
College and School ditto - 
Greek and English Lexicon 
to New Testament - 
Burder’s Oriental Customs - 
Burus’s Christian Philosophy - 
Fragments - 
Callcott’s Scripture Herbal = 
Dibdin’s Sunday Library - - 
Doddridge’s Family Expositor - 
Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldce Con- 
cordance tothe Bible - 10 
Greek Concordance to the 
New Testament - - 10 
Fitzroy’s (Lady) Scripture Conversations 11 
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39 


Horsley’s (Bp.) Biblical pe - - 
Marriage Gift - - - 21 
Parkes’s Domestic Duties - - - - 24 
Riddle’s Letters from a Godfather - - 25 
Robinson’s Greek and English eR 
tothe NewTestament - - 26 
Sandford On Female Improvement = %6 
9 On Woman - - : - 26 
” ’s Parochialia <- : - 226 
Sermon on the Mount (The) - 27 
Spalding’s Philosophy of Christian Morals 23 
Tate’s History of St. Paul - 29 
Tayler’s (Rev. C. B.) Margaret; or, the 
Pearl - - - 2) 
2 99 Sermons °<- -< 29 
59 an Dora Melder - - 29 
Lady hcg : - 29 
i Turner’s Sacred History - Ss - 30 
j Wardlaw On Socinian Controversy - 381 
Willoughby’s (Lady) Diary - « ae) 


RURAL SPORTS. 


Blaine’s Dictionary of Sports - - - 6 


Hansard’s Fishing in Wales ; - -- 12 
Hawker’s Instructions to Sportsmen - 13 
Loudon’s (Mrs. d Lay s Country Companion 18 
Ronald’s Flyfisher’s Entomology - - 26 
Thacker’s Coursing Rules - . + 29 

iD Courser’s Remembrancer - 29 


THE SCIENCES IN GENERAL, 
AND MATHEMATICS, 


Bakewell’s Introduction to Geology = 5 
Balmain’s Lessonson Chemistry - - 56 
Brande’s Dictionary of Se harees 
ture, and Art - - ay’ 
Brewster’s Optics -- = — = ee 
Conversations on Mineralogy - 9 
De la Beche on the Geology of Comwall,ete. 9 
Donovan’s Chemistry - - = 10 
Farey onthe Steam Engine - 1] 
Fosbroke on the Arts, Manners, Manufae- 
tures, and Institutions of the Greeks 
and Romans - - - =~ J] 
Greener’s Science of Gunnery | - - 12 
On the Gun = - Saal 
Herschel’ s Natural Philosophy. ~ - 13 
Astronomy - - - 13 
Holland’s Manufactures in Metal - - 14 
Hunt’s Researches on Light - 15 


Kane’s Elements of Chemistr - - 
Kater and Lardner’s Mechanics - - 16 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia es SS 

55 Hydrostatics and Pneumatics - 


Pages 
Lardner’s and Walker’s ecaiss - 7 
7. Arithmetic = rie) 
os Geometry =n Seen, 
Ay Treatise on Heat. - - = 17, 
Lectures On Polarised Light - - - 17 
Lloyd On Light and Vision =- - - 18 
Mackenzie’s Physiology of Vision - - 20 
Marcet’s (Mrs.) Conversations on the 
Sciences, ete. - 21 
Moseley’s. Practical Mechanics. - = 23 
Moseley’ s Engineering and Architecture 23 
Narrien’s Elements of Geometry - = 26 
a Astronomy and Geodesy - - 26 
Owen’s Lectures On Comparatine hEstOny, 23 
Parnell OnRoads~ - - 24 
Pearson’s Practical Astronomy - - 
Peschel’s Physics - 24 
Phillips’s Paleozoic Fossils of Cornwall, ete. 24 
oe Guide to Geology - - 24 
6 Treatise on Geology - = - 24 
55 Introduction to Miner soe’ - 24 
Poisson’s Mechanics 24 
Portlock’s Report on the Geology of 
Londonderry - 24 
Powell’s Natural Philoso phy - 25 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Sovieuy 25 
Roberts’s Dictionary of Geology = - 26 
Sandhurst Mathematical Course - - 26 
Scoresby’ s Magnetical Investigations - 27 
Scott’s Arithmetic and Algebra - - 26 
Thomson’s Algebra - —_- - - 30 
Wilkinson’s Engines of War - - - 32 
TOPOGRA SOOKE GUIDE 
Addison’s History of the Temple Church 5 
9 Guide to ditto - = - 56 
Howitt’s German Experiences = = - 15 
TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 
Transactions of the Entomological Society 30 
Hi Zoological Society - 30 
AD Linnzean Society - 30 
a Institution of Civil 
Engineers = 30 
ap Royal Institute of 
British Architects - 30 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society - 25 
TRAVELS. 
Allan’s Mediterranean = oS - 5 
Beale’s Oise) Vale of the Towey ~ Se (3) 
Cooley’s World Surveyed = ~ ee 
De Custine’s Russia - = Se) 
De Strzelecki’s New South Wales : = 510 
Harris’s Highlands thiopia  - 13 
Howitt’s Wanderings of a Journeyman 
Tailor - - 15 
9 German Experiences - - 14 
(R.) Australia Felix - - 15 
Laing’ s Notes ofa Traveller - - - 7 
9»  Residencein Norway - - - 17 
o»  Tourin Sweden - - - - 7 
Life of a Travelling Physician = tetrad 
Parrot’s Ascent of Mount Ararat - - 9 
Postans’s Sindh - - 24 
Seaward’s Narrative of his Shipwreck - 27 
Strong’s Greece as a Kingdom - - 28 
Von Orlich’s Travels in India - - - 31 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
Field’s Veterinary Records = = jl 
Morton’ s Veterinary Toxicological Chart 3 
Medicine - - 23 
Percival’ 8 Hippopathology - - - 24 
Anatomy ofthe Horse - —- 24 


Spooner on the Foot and Leg of the Horse 
Turner On the Foot of the Horse - - 
White’s Veterinary Art - - = 2 

»> Cattle Medicine 4 vibe - 


CATALOGUE. 


ACTON (MISS).—MODERN COOKERY, 
In all its Branches, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of Private Families. 
In a Series of Practical Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and are given with 
the most minute exactness. Dedicated to the Young Housekeepers of Fagiagds By Eliza 
Acton. 2d. Edition. Foolscap Syo. illustrated with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


“¢ The arrangement adopted by Miss Acton is excellent. She has trusted nothing to others. 
She has proved all she hes written by personal inspection and experiment. _ The novel 
feature of her book, which will greatly facilitate the labours of the kitchen, is the summary 
appended to each recipe of the materials which it con tains, with the exact proportion of every 
ingredient, and the precise time required to dress the whole.” —Atlas. 


ADAIR (SIR ROBERT) —AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A MISSION 
TO THECOURT OF VIENNA IN 1806. By the Right Honorable Sir Robert Adair, G.C.B. 
vith a pereedan from his Despatches, published by permission of the proper Authorities. 

vo. 18s. cloth. 


AIKIN.—THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 
Illustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers never before published. By Lucy 
Aikin. 2yols. post 8vo. with Portrait from Sir Godfrey Kneller’s Picture, 18s. cloth. 


“In the execution of her labour, Miss Aikin has exercised pruiseworthy diligence; she 
has ransacked among those fine and inexhaustible sources of personal und national interest 
—family papers, and has succeeded in rescuing from the obscurity of worm-eaten chests, 
and from the bondage of red tape, many documents which throw light on the most doubtful 
parts of Addison’s history, andrelieve his character from the reprouches attempted to be cast 
onit. She has produced, both in style und matter, a very interesting work, creditable to her 
feelings and talents, und honourable to her industry.’’--Britannia. 


ALLAN.—A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN & 
Comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, 
Greece, fouian Islands, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. By J. H. Allan, Member of the Athenian 
Archeological Society, and of the Egyptian Society of Cairo. Imp. 4to. containing upwards 
of 40 Lithographed Drawiugs, and 70 Wood Engravings, 31. 3s. cloth. 


ADDISON.—THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 
By C.G. Addison, ofthe Inner Temple. 2d Edition, enlarged. Square crown 8yo. with 
Illustrations, 18s. cloth. 


ADDISON.—THE TEMPLE CHURCH IN LONDON: 
Its History and Antiquities. By C.G. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple, author of **The 
History of the Knights Templars.” Square crown 8vo. with 6 Plates, 5s. cloth. 


Also, 
A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, TO THE 
TEMPLE CHURCH. (From Mr. Addison’s ‘* History of the Temple Church.”) Square 
crown 8vo. Is. sewed. 


AMY HERBERT. 
By a Lady. Edited by the Rey. William Sewell, B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford. A New 
Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 8yvo. 9s. cloth. 


66¢ Amy Herbert’ paints nature to the life. It is by ‘a Lady,’ for whose soundness Mr. 
Sewell is sponsor. It is admirably adapted for the young of the higher classes, and we 
sincerely hopeit may not be the fair author’s last production.” —Christian Remembrancer. 


BAILEY.—ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 
And on the Progress of Knowledge. By Samuel Bailey, author of *‘ Essays on the Formation 
and Publication of Opinions,” ‘* Berkeley’s Theory of Vision,” ete. 2d Edition, revised 
and enlarged, 8vo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 

‘** The peculiar quality of Mr. Bailey’s powerful essays is the practical and useful con- 
viction hay produce of truths as obvious as they are important, but which are strangely 
neglected by the majority of mankind. We do not often meet with a book which we can more 
strongly recommend.’’—Inquirer. 


BAKEWELL.—AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY, 
Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most important 
recent Discoveries ; with Explanations of the Facts and Phenomena which serve to confirm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories, By Robert Bakewell. Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged. 8vo.with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 21s. cloth, ‘ 


BALMAIN.—LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY, 
Yor the Use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in Universities, and Readers who wish to 
learn the fundamental Principles aud leading Facts: with Questions for Examination, 
Glossaries of Chemical Terms and Chemical Symbols, and an Index. By William H. Balmain, 
With numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Decompositions. Foolscap 8yo. 6s. cloth. 


And the Tenant’s Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. By 
J.S. Bayldon. 6th Edition, corrected and revised by John Donaldson, Land-Steward, author 
of a ‘* Treatise on Manures and Grasses.’’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


BEALE (ANNE)—THE VALE OF THE TOWEY : 
Or, Sketches in South Wales. By Anne Beale. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


‘* The perusal of this agreeable volume of Sketches hus afforded us considerable amusement. 
Miss Beale is a lively and intellizent chronicler, who tells her sturies in a manner to make 
them run on smouth and pleasantly.””—United Service Gazette. 


BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. — CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, 
FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey: with 
Introductions by Lord John Russell. 8vo. vol. 1 (1742-48) , 18s. cloth; vol. 2 (1749-60) , 15s. cl. 


“The second volume includes a correspondence having relation to the period from the 
Peace of Aiz-la-Chapelle to the death of George II, Its most remarkable portion bears 
upon an important question, on which there still exist some differences of opinion, viz. the 
intrigues which led to the junction of the Duke of Newcastle and Pitt, in 1757. The letters 
respecting the state of Ireland under the Viceroyalty of the Duke of Bedford also, ure not a 
little interesting.”’—Morning Herald. 

*,* Vol. III. to complete the work, isin preparation. 


BELL.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENCLISH POETS. 
By Robert Bell, Esq. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth, 


BELL.—THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 


From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By Robert Bell, Esq. 3 vols. foolscap Svo. 
with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Half-volumes. 1 to 7. (AA to 
4Az-Zubeydi—comprising the letter A). 8vo. 12s. each, cloth. 


*,* Published Quarterly.—_The work will probably not exceed Thirty Volumes. 
BLACK —A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING. 


Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formule for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. By William Black. Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, with considerable Additions. The Additions revised by Professor Graham, of the 
London University. S8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


‘I take occasion, wn concluding this article, to refer my readers to the * Practical Treatise 
on Brewing” by Mr. William Black, a gentleman of much eaperience in the business. This 
little work contains agreat deal of useful information.” 

Dr. Ure’s Supplement to his 6* Dictionary.” 


BLAINE.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS ; 
Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Delabere 
P. Blaine, Esq., author of “ Outlines of the Veterinary Art,” «‘ Canine Pathology,” etc. etc. 
With nearly 600 Engravings on Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Alken, T. Land- 
seer, Dickes, etc. 1thick vol. 8vo. 27. 10s. cloth, 


BLAIR’S CHRONCLOCICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 


From the Creation to the present Time: with Additions and Corrections from the most authen- 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the 
Exode tothe Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 


** The student of history, long accustomed to the Doctor's ponderous and unmanageable 
Solio, will rejoice over this handsome and handy volume. It is the revival and enlargement, | 
in a far more compact and available form than the original, of the celebrated * Chronvlogical 
Tables’ of Dr. Blair. It comprises additions to our own time, and corrections from the most 
recent authuritirs. The outline of the plan is faithfully preserved und carried out, with 
every improvement of which it was susceptible.” Examiner. 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, 
By Thucydides. Newly Translated into English, and accompanied with very copious 
Notes, Philological and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Rev. §. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. Svo. with Maps and Plates, 2/. 5s. boards. { 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
By Thucydides, A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctuation ; and 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost entirely original, but partly 
selected and arranged from the best Expositors: accompanied with full Indexes, both of 
Greek Words and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the Notes. The whole illus- 


trated by Maps and Plans, mostly taken from actual Surveys. By the Rev. S.T. Blooméeld, 
D.D.F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 38s. cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE GREEK TESTAMENT: ie 
With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rey. S.T. || 
Bloomfield, D.D, F.S.A. 5th Edit.improved. 2 vols. 8yo. with a Map of Palestine, 40s. cloth. 
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BLOOMFIELD.—COLLEGE AND SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT; 
With English Notes. By the Rev. S.T. Bloomfield, D.D. Fourth Edition, enlarged 
and improved, accompanied with a New Map of Syria and Palestine, adapted to the 
New Testament and Josephus, and an Index of Greek Words and Phrases explained in 
the Notes. 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD,.—-GREEK AND ENCLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Public 
Schools; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. By 
Dr. Bloomfield. 2d Edition, grealy enlarged, and very considerably improyed. 12mo.on 
wider paper. 108, 6d. cloth. 


BOY’S OWN BOOK (THE): 
A Complete Encyclopedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy- 
hood and Youth. 20th Edition, Square 12mo., withmany Engravinys on Wood, 6s. boards 


BRANDE.--A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 
Comprising the History, Description, aud Scientific Principles of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of allthe Terms in general use. Edited by 
W. T. Brande, ¥.R.S.L. and E.; assisted by Joseph Cauvin, Esq. he various departments 
are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. illustrated by Wood-engray- 
ings, 32. cloth. 


BRAY (MRS.)—MRS, BRAY’S NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Revised and corrected, with a general Preface written by Herself. In 10 Monthly vols. 
foolscap 8vo. 6s. eacb. . Vol. 1. The White Hoods;” with Portrait of the Author, after 
W. Patten.—On May 1. 

*,* Hach volume will contain an entire work, as originally published in three volumes, 
printed uniformly with the ** Standard Novels,” with engraved title and frontispiece, from 
designs und sketches by the laie Thomas Stuthard, R. A.; C. A. Stothard, F.S.A.; Henry 
Warren, ksq., ete. . 


BRAY.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 
Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles 
Bray. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


BREWSTER.—TREATISE ON OPTICS. 
By Sir David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with vignette title, 


and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

BUDGE (J )—THE PRACTICAL MINER’S GUIDE: 
Comprising a Set of T'rigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or 
Diagonal, Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling; with their application to the Dial, 
Exercise of Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, etc. By 
J.Budge. New Edition, 8vo.—Iu the press. 


BULL.—THE MATERNAL MANACEMENT OF CHILDREN, 
In HEALTH and DISKASE. By Thomas Bull, M.D. 2d Edition, revised and enlarged, 


Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


BULL.—HINTS TO MOTHERS, 
Yor the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in counexion withthose subjects. ByThomas Bull, M.D. 
Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, etc. ete. 4th Edition, revised 


aud considerably enlarged. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
** Eacellent guides, und deserve to be generally known.” 


Johuson’s Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
BURDER --ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 
Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Samuel Burder, A.M. 3d Edition, 
with additions. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. ; 
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CONTENTS. 

Houses and Tents — Marriage—Children--Ser- and Beasts--Birds, Insects, and Reptiles— 
vants—Food and Drink—Dress and Clothing Kruit and Wine—Kings and Government— 
—Presents and Visiting —Amusements— War — Punishments — Religion — Time and 
Books and Letters -- Hospitality —Travelling Seasons—-Medicine—Funerals, ete. 


—Respect and Honour—Agriculture—Cattle 


BURNS.—THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 


Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion, 
By John Burns, M.D.F.R.S, Sth Edition. 12mo.7s. boards. 


BURNS —CHRISTIAN FRACMENTS; 
Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion. By John Burns, M.D. 
¥.R.S. Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow, author of “Lhe Principles of 
Christian Piilosophy.”? TFoolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


‘© Fifty-six, more or less evtended, ‘ Fragments,’ on various doctrinal, experimental, and 
practical subjects. The author manifests throughout a sound judgment, a cultivated literary 
taste, and, best of all, uw heart deeply impressed with the solemn reuliiies of religion, His 
sentiments are evangelical, und his spirit devout. Some of the * Fragments? referring to 
suffering, sickness, and death, and written, as the author informs us, under a recent deep 
ajfliction, are peculiarly spiritual and profitable.’”—Watchman. 
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| BURTIN—A TREATISE ON THE KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO AMATEURS 

OF PICTURES. Translated and abridged from the French of M. Francis Xavier de Burtin, 
first Stipendiary Member of the Royal Academy of Brussels in the Class of Sciences, etc. 
By Robert White, Esq. Svo. with Four Lithographic Eugravings. 


| BUTLER.—SKETCH OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
< By Samuel Butler, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son, 8vo. 9s. boards. 


The present edition has been carefully revised by the author's son, and such alterations | 
introduced as continually progressive discoveries and the latest information rendered neces- § 
sary. Recent Travels have been constantly consulted where any doubt or difficulty seemed to 
require it; and some additional matter has been added, bothin the ancient und modern part. 


BUTLER.—ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
By the late Dr. Butler. New Edition; consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a 
New Set of Plates; with an Index of all the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes 
and Longitudes. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 


; BUTLER.—ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
H By the late Dr. Butler. Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps: with an Index of all 
j the Names of Places, referring to th 

half-bound, 


*,* The above two Atlases may be had,in One Volume, 4to. 24s. half-bound. 


CALLCOTT.—A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 
With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square crown 8yo. 11. 5s, cloth. 


“<* My chief object and aimin writing this little book,’ commences the amiable and noble 
authoress, ‘has been to induce those who read and love God’s written Word, to read and love b 
the great unwritten book which he has everywhere spread abroad for our learning.” The ‘chief | 
object and aim’ of this pious and gifted woman cannot fail in its object. Indeed, we may 
almost to a certainty pronounce for this labour of her devotional love a success which her most 
Christian sanguine wishes could not have anticipated for it. The authoress has termed it a 
small book, and may have at first intended it as such; it is gratifying that it is otherwise, for 
a single page could not be spared, so redolent is each with the best of material. Itis remarked 
in the preface that the work was written while the body was in a state of ill health—what a 


contrast must the spirit have presented! May it long direet the head and hand to add thus to our 
useful léterature.”’—Standard. 


CATLOW.—-POPULAR CONCHOLOCY; 


Or, the Shell Cabinet Arranged: being an Introductionto the modern System of Concholugy; 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the 
Shells, and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. 
Foolseap. 8vo. with 312 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


‘* This admirable little work is designed to facilitate the study of natural history, daily 
becoming more aitructive, not only from its intrinsic interest, but also from its multiplied 
relations with geology. It will furnish the young entomologist with an elementary manual, 
which, though scientific in its form, is, by the simplicity of its method, and the familiarity of 
| its style, calculated effectually to assist him in the carly steps of his progress in this fascinating 
| pursuit.”—St.James’s Chronicle. 


CHALENOR,.—POETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR, 
Fep. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 


CHALENOR.-WALTER CRAY, 


A Ballad, and other Poems; including the Poetical Remains of Mary Chalenor. 2d Edition, 
with Additions, fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


‘* As the simple and spontaneous effusions of a mind apparently filled with feelings which 
render the fireside happy, and untinctured with affectation or verbiage, they may with benefit 


be received into the ‘happy homes of England,’ and offered as a gift to the youthful of both 
seves.”’—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journai. 


CLAVERS.—FOREST LIFE. 


By Mary Clavers, an Actual Settlers author of ‘*A New Home, Who’ll Follow?” 2vyols. | 
feap. 8vo. 12s. cloth. ; 


THE COLLECIAN’S GUIDE; 


Or, Recollections of College Days; setting forth the Advantages and Temptations of a 


me gal Education, By **** *#eek* MLA,, College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cloth, 


COLTON.—LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 
By the Rey.C.C. Colton. New Edition, 8yo. 12s. cloth. 


CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 


Soa improved, Foolscap Syo. with 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth; with the Plates coloured, 
8. cloth, 

The object of this work isto enable children and young persons to acquire a knowledge of } 
the vegetable productions of their native country, by introducing to them, in a familiar 
manner, the principles of the Linnean System of Botany. [or this purpose, the arrangement 
of Linnaeus is briefly eaplained; a native plant of each class, with a few eaceptions, is 


eaamined, and illustrated by an engraving ; and a short account is added of some of the 
principal foreign species. 


e Latitudes and Longitudes. New Edition. 8yo. 12s. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 


With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. 3d Edition, enlarged. 
2 vols. 12mo. 14s. cloth. 


COOLEY.—THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ; 
Or, Recent Narratives of Scientific and Exploring Expeditions (chiefly undertaken by com- 
mand of hi Governments). Collected, translated, and, where necessary, abridged, 
by W.D. Cooley, Esq., author of ‘‘History of Maritime and Inland Discovery’’ in the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, etc. 8vo.—In the press. 


The First Volume of the Series will be ‘‘ The Ascent of Mount Ararat”? (achieved for the first 
time), by Professor F. Parrot; with a Map by Arrowsmith.—To be published early in May. 


COOLEY.—THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND DISCOVERY. 
By W.D. Cooley, Esq. 3 vols. foolscap 8yo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


COPLAND.—A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE Fie 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental tu Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formule of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital; Senior Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary for Children; Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London; of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Societies of London and Berlin, etc. Vols. 1 and 2, 8yvo. 31. cloth; 
and Part 9, 4s. 6d. sewed. *,* To be completed in one more Volume. 


COSTELLO (MISS).—THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. 
By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, author of ‘*Specimens of the Karly Poetry of France,” 
‘A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,” etc. etc. 8vo. with Borders printed in 
Gold and Colours.—In the press. 


CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 
Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernized, by 
T, G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establish- 
ment. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


*,* The work throughout is entirely revised, and much new matter has been added; there 
are new chapters, containing very full and minute Directions relating to the modern 
Practice of Surveying, both with and without the aid of angular instruments. The method 
of Plotting Estates, and casting or computing their Areas, is described, ete. etc. The 


‘ chapter on Levelling also is new. 


ok 


CROWE.—THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E. Crowe, Esq. 8vols. 
foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


DAHLMANN.—HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 
By F. C. Dahlmann, late Professor of History at the University of Gottingen. Translated 
from the German, by H. Evans Lloyd, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


‘* Professor Duhlmann’s book is, in short, a rapid sketch of the whole of what ue call the 
Modern History of England, from its start at the Coronation of Henry the Seventh, to its 


intermediate settlement at the Coronation of MWilliam the Third. We have no English sum- 


mary of the history it relates so brief, compendious, andimpartial. M.Dahlmann is very 
earnest as well as intelligent writer; and the steady advance of the popular principle in 
England, through an almost uninterrupted march of two centuries, is startlingly reflected in 


his clear and transparent relation. Mr. Lloyd’s translation is very well executed.’—Kxaminer. | 


DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).—ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


in a Course of Lectures. By Sir Humphry Davy. With Notes by Dr. John Davy. 
6th Edition, &vo. with 10 Plates, 15s. cloth, 


Introduction; The General Powers of Matter Animal Origin ; Manures of Mineral Origin, 
which Influence Vegetation: the Organiza- or Fossil Manures ; Improvement of Lands 
tion of Plants; Soils; Nature and Constitu- by Burning; Experiments on the Nutritive 
tion of the Atmosphere, and its Influence Qualities of different Grasses, etc. 


on Vegetables; Manures of Vegetable and 


DE CUSTFPNE.—RUSSIA. 


By the Marquis De Custine. Translated from the French, 2d Edition. 8 yols. post 8yo. 
31s. 6d. cloth, 


** We are inclined to think—and it is a painful reflection— that Mons. De Custine’s remark- 
able volumes contain a more accurate account of the state and condition of Russia than an 
other work of recent date, without exception. The author has manifestly penetrated through 
that superficial glitter und gorgeous array which have blinded the eyes of too many travellers 
ta the imperfections and defects of this great empire, and has shewn it as it really is. To do 
this in the case of Russia requires many and fuvourable opportunities of observation, con- 
siderable shrewdness, and a courage and determination not easily to be daunted; all which 
Dons. De Custine has proved himself to have possessed in an eminent degree; and there@ult 
is, a work which those who are desirous to know Russia as it really is, and not as it would fain 
impose itself on the world to be, would do well to consult. We promise our readers equal 
surprise and pleasure fromthe perusal of his very clever book.’’—Gentleman’s Magazine, 


DE LA BECHE,—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 
AND WESTSOMERSET. By Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S. ete., Director of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H, M. Treasury, 
8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Plates, 14s. cloth. 
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DE MORGAN.—AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 
And on their Application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Offices. By Aug. De Morgan, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


DE STRZELECKI (P. E.)\—THE PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES AND VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. By P.E. De Strzelecki. 8vo. 
In the press. 

*,* This work is the result of five years’ personal observations, collected during a journey 
of 7009 miles on foot. The authors labours have been noticed in various Farliamentary 
Papers, and in the last Address of the President of the Geographical Society; they also met 
with the most cordial approbation of the Secretury of State for the Colonies, of their Ex. Ea. 
the Governors ‘ir George Gipps und Sir John Franklin, and of the Colonists themselves. 


DOCTOR (THE), ETC. 
5 vols. post 8vo. 27. 12s. Gd. cloth. 


*“ Admirably as the mystery of the ‘Doctor’ has been preserved up to the present moment, 
there is no longer any reasou for affecting secresy on the subject. The author is Robert 
} Southey; he acknowledged the fact shortly before his lust illness to his most confidential 
4 friend, an M.P. of hich character. In a private letter from Mrs. Southey, dated February 
| 27,1843, she not only states the fact, but udds that the greater part of asiath volume had 
y gone throngh the press, and that Southey looked forward to the pleasure of drawing her 
| intoit as acontributor; giving her full authority to affirm that her husband is the author.” 

Robert Bell, Esq., im The Story Teller. 
DODDRIDGE.—THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 
Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament: with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. Kippis, D.D. F.R.S.and S.A. New Edition. 4vols. 8vo. 1l. 16s. cloth. 


DONOVAN.—TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 
By Michael Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A. Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8yvo. with Vignette Title, 
6s. cloth, 


DONOVAN.—A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A., Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


DOVER.—LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 


By Lord Dover. 2d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 


DRUMMOND.—FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 


Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its study as a branch of general 
education. By J.L. Drummond, M.D, 4th Edit. 12mo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. boards. 


DUNHAM.—THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 
By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING ,; THE HISTORY OF POLAND. By Dr. 


THE MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. Dunham. Dunham. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
4 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 6s. cloth. 
1/. 48. cloth. THE LIVES OF THE EARLY WRITERS 
THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTU- OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Dr. Dunham, 
GAL. By Dr. Dunham. 5 vols. foolscap 8vo. R. Bell, Esq., ete. Foolscap 8vo. with 
with Vignette Titles, 17. 10s. cloth. Vignette Title, 6s cloth. 
THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN, DENMARK, THE LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 
AND NORWAY. By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. By Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq., etc. 2 vols. 
foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s cloth, 


DUNLOP (JOHN).--THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 
Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. ByJohn Dunlop. A new Edition, 
in one vol. medium 8vo.—In the press. 


ELLIOTSON.—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 
With which is incorporated much of the Elementary Part of the “Institutiones Physiologice”? 
of J. F, Blumenbach, Professor in the University of Gottingen. By John Elliotson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Svo., with numerous Wood-cuts, 22. 2s. cloth. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the English Texts ; 
including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with lndexes, ere E Ae aud English- 
oe 2d Edition, carefully revised, with a new Index, Greek and English. Royal 8yo. 42s, 
cloth. 


ENCLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original 
and the English Translations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- 
rences, etc. etc. 2 vols. rvyal 8vo.. 31. 13s. 6d. cloth; large paper, 4J. 14s. 6d. 


“The labour bestowed upon this important work has seldom, we should suppose, been 
equalled; and we have the fullest conviction, from the merely cursory examination we are 
able to give to such a stupendous task, that the result justifies all the labour, time, and 
money expended upon it. Indeed, the whole book bears the most palpable evidence of honest 
carefulness und unwearied diligence —the points of prime worth in a Concordance; and 
wherever we have dipped into its pages (about 1800), we have, in ever case, had our opinion 
of its nealness, accuracy, and lucid order, confirmed and increased.’’—Literary Gazette. F 
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FAREY.—A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENCINE, 


Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Farey, Engineer. 4to. illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 25 Copper-plates, 5/. 5s. in boards 


FiRGUS.—THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
From the Discovery of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
Rey. H. Fergus. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


FIELD.— POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE VETERINARY 
RECORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by his Brother, William Field, Vete- 
rinary Surgeon, London. 8vo. 8s. boards. 


FINCH (JOHN).—NATURAL BOUNDARIES OF EMPIRES ; 
With a New View of Colonization. By John Finch, Esq., Corresponding Member of the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, and of the Natural History Societies of Mon- 
treal, New York, New Brunswick, Delaware, West Point, etc. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


FITZROY (LADY).—SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 
CHARLES AND HIS MOTHER. By Lady Charles Fitzroy. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


FORSTER.—STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENCLAND. 
With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. By John Forster, 
Esq. 5 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, Cromwell, and an 
Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, 17. 10s. cloth. 


The Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Century, separately, price 2s. 6d. sewed. 


The above 5 vols. form Mr. Forster’s Portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols. foolscap 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, 27. 25. cloth. 


FOSBROKE.—A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rey. T. D. Fosbroke, 
etc. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


GLEIG,—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY COM- 
MANDERS. By the Rey. G.R.Gleig. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth, 


GLENDINNING. — PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
PINEAPPLE, By R. Glendinning, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Rolle, Bicton. 12mo. 
with Plan of Pinery, 5s. cloth. ; 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Mlustrated with Engravings on Wood, from Designs by the Etching Club. Uniform with 
**Thomsou’s Seasons.” Square crown 8vo. 21s. ¢ oth; bound in morocco, by Hayday, 36s. 


in the press. 
GOOD.—THE BOOK OF NATURE. 
A Popular Mlustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By John Mason 
Good, M.D.F.R.S.ete, 3d Edition, corrected. 3 vols. foolscap 8yvo. 24s. cloth. 


GRAHAM.—ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 


explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G.¥F.Graham, 2d Edition, revised 
andimproyed. Fvuolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


GRANT (MRS., OF LAGGAN).— MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 
of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, author of ‘‘ Letters from the Mountains,’’ ** Memoirs of 
an American Lady,” etc. Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. d3vols. post 8vo. with 
Portrait, 3ls. 6d, cloth, 


GRANT (MRS.)—LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


By Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. A new Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo.—Inx the press. 


GRATTAN.—THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 


From the Invasion 24 the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830, By T. C. Grattan, Esq. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 6s. cloth. 


GRAY.—FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray, 
Vol. 1. 8vo., with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. 


GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY.—THE GENERA OF BIRDS; |. 
Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and an exten- 
sive List of Species, referred to their several Genera, By George Robert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British 
Museum ; and author of the “‘ List of the Geuera of Birds,” etc. etc. Illustrated with 350 
imperial 4to. Plates, by David William Mitchell, B.A. 


In course of publication in Monthly Parts, 103. 6d. each; each Part consisting generally of 
Four imperial quarto coloured Plates end Three plain, and accompanying Letter-press; 
giving the Generic Characters, short Remarks on the Hubits, anda List of Species of each | 
Genus as complete us possible, The unevloured Plates will contain the Characters of all the 
Genera of the various Sub-families, consisting of numerous details of Heads, Wings, and Feet, 
as the cuse may require, for pointing out their distinguishing Characters. 

*,* The Work will not eaceed Fifty Mouthly Parts. No. 13 will be published on the 
lst of May. 
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GREENER.—THE GUN; 
Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire Arms. By W.Greener, Inventor of 
an Improved Methodof Firing Cannon by Percussion, etc. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s.boards. 


GREENER.—SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 
As applied tothe use and Construction of Fire Arms. By William Greener, author of *‘The 
Guo,’’etc. With numerous Plates, 15s. cloth. 


GREENWOOD (COL.)—THE TREE-LIFTER; 
Or a New Method of Transplanting Trees. By Col.Geo.Greenwood. 8vo. with an Illus- 
trative Plate,7s. cloth. 


GUEST.—THE MABINOCION, 
From the Llyfr Coch o Hergest, or Red Book of Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS. 
with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Guest. Royal 8vo. 8s. each. 


Part 1.—The Lady of the Fountain. 

Part2.—Peredur Ab Evrawc; a Tale of Chivalry. 

Part 3.—The Arthurian Romance of Geraint, the Son of Erbin. 

Part 4.—The Romance of Kilhwch and Olwen. 

Part 5.—The Dream of Rhonabwy, and the Tale of Pwyll Prince of Dyved. 

Part 6.—Branwen, the Daughter of Llyr: Manawyddan, the Son of Llyr; 
and Math, the Son of Mathonwy. 


GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 
Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S.Gwilt. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
containing nearly 1300 closely-printed pages. 27. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


“Guwilt’s Encyclopedia ranks high as a work for professional students, containing the 
mathematics of architecture, with copious details upon all the technicalities of the science. 
It is a work which no professed architect or builder should be withont.’’—Westminster Review. 


HALL.—NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE 


MAPS, on Columbier Paper ; with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully coloured. Con- 
structed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary by the recent Official 
Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a.careful Comparison with the authenticated 
Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in half, Nine Guineas, half- 
bound in russia; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bound in russia. 


The following Maps have been re-engraved, from entirely new designs —Ireland, South 
Africa, Turkey in Asia; the following have been materially improved—Switzerland, North 
Italy, South Italy, Egypt, Central Germany, Southern Germany, Greece, Austria, Spain, 
and Portugal; a new Map of China, corrected from the recent government survey of the coast 
from Canton to Nankin (to which is appended the Province of Cunton, on an enlarged scale, 
in a separate compartment), has since been added. 


HALSTED —LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 


as Duke of Gloucester and King of England: in which all the Charges against him are care- 
fully investigated and compared with the Statements of the Cotemporary Authorities. By 
Caroline A. Halsted, author of ‘* The Life of Margaret Beaufort.” 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait 
from an Original Picture in the possession of the Right Honourable Lord Stafford, never 
before engraved, and other Illustrations, 1/. 10s. cloth. 


“* We consider Miss Halstead’s work as one of the most interesting and able pieces of history 
which has ever been presented to the world. The research which it manifests is most ea'tensive, 
the arrangement clear and lucid, the style always animated and picturesque. Many new lights 
are thrown on the career of Richard, many new facts elicited, and the injustice of four 
centuries vindicated by this intrepid and indefatigable champion of historical truth.” 

Metropolitan Magazine. 


HANNAM.—THE ECONOMY OF WASTE MANURES: 
A Treatise on the Nature and Use of Neglected Fertilizers. By John Hannam. Written 
for the pears Agricultural Society, and published by permission of the Counsel. Feap. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“‘ We consider this an invaluable treatise. It must prove of incalculable benefit to that class 
to whom it is chiefly addressed. By the general reader it will likewise be perused with no 
common interest. It is a lucid, practical demonstration from beginning to end. The writer 
is not only entirely master of his subject, but he has unfolded it in the most scientific, and, we 
would add, logical manner. He has displayed so marked a precision in his exposition, that 
the dullest capacity may at oncecomprehend his meaning and the drift of his argument.””—Atlas, 


HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; 


Or, How to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. 3d Edition. 
By Fabius Pictor, foolscap 8vo. 3s. boards. 


“We have never met with a compendious treatise on art, and the principles which should 
guide taste in judging of its productions, that contained more excellent matter than this 
smallunpretending volume. The following rules, and those which precede them, should be 
well conned over before visiting exhibitions, and afterwards stitched up with our catalogue.” 

Tait’s Magazine. 


HANSARD.—TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 
By G. A.Hansard, 12mo. 63.6d. cloth. 
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HARRIS.—THE HIGHLANDS OF A-THIOPIA; 
Being the Account of Righteen Months’ Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian 
Court of Shoa. By Major Sir W. C. Harris, author of ¢* Wild Sports in Southern Africa,”’ 
etc. 2d Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 27. 2s. cloth.. 


“Sir William Harris has produced a work of extraordinary interest and value; a narrative 
which will take a permanent place in the library, as the best authority ever yet given to the 
world on all the subjects to which it relates. It has, moreover, for present readers, the charm 
of perfect freshness and novelty. The writer's inquiries eatend to the minutest particulars of 
the habits, manners, customs, political and social economy of the people, among whom he was 
@ welcomed visitor.’’—Foreign and Colonial Review. 


HAWES (BARBARA),—TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
and Adventures of the Early Settlers in America; from the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in 1620, to the Time of the Declaration of Independence. By Barbara Hawes. Foolscap 8yo. 
with Frontispiece. 6s. cloth, : 

** These tales are adapted to all classes of readers, and give a description of the character 
and mode of life of the North Americun Indians, with anecdotes of such amongst them us have 
been distinguished for their prowess and their courage, their virtues and their viecs. The 
historic facts are drawn from the most unquestionable sources; and, altogether, our author 
has produced an interesting little volume, which, combined with its elegant exterior, is 
admirably adapted for a present to young people.’’—Atlas, 


HAWKER.—INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 
In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut. Col.P.Hawker. 9th edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branston, 
from Drawings by C, Varley, Dicks, etc. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

* We have so often spoken avourably of preceding editions of this popular work, that we 
need only notice the opportune publication of the Ninth, which has just made its appearance, 
and which brings every branch of sporting, in relation to the field and gun, down to the 
present time; giving interesting notes of whatever has been done in the way of change and 
improvement,”’—Literary Gazette. p 


HAYDON (B, R.}—-LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, 
Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution, Albermarle Street, to the 
University of Oxford, etc. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. With Designs drawn on 
Wood by the author, and Engraved by Edward Evans. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


“* There are few sections of Mr. Haydon’s work from which we might not extract some sound 


and Bp etis passages. But we prefer to commend his volume to all who take an interest in 
its subject, with the assurance that it will repay their study of it.’’—Quarterly Review, No. 149. 


HENSLOW.—THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL BOTANY. By J.S. Henslow, M.A. F.L.S. etc. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 68. cloth. 


HERSCHEL.—A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 
By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


HERSCHEL.—A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 
With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aywyds. “*Manners make the Man.’? 24th Edition, 
reyised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


General Observations ; Introductions—Letters of Introduc tion—Marriage— Dinners—Smoking ; 
Snuff—Fashion—Dress—Music—Dancing— Conversation—A dyice to Tradespeople—Visiting; 
Visiting Cards —Cards—Tattling—of General Society. 


HINTS ON LIFE; 
Or, How to Rise in Society. By C. B. C. Amicus. Foolscap 8vo. with Frontispiece by 


John Leech. 5s. cloth. 


HOARE.—A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 
PLANTING AND MANAGING THE ROOTS OF GRAPE VINES. By Clement Hoare, 
author of ‘‘ A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls.” 12mo 5s. cl. 

‘* We earnestly commend Mr. Hoare’s ingenious treatise to the notice not only of the hor- 
ticultural world, but of every one who loves a garden, and desires to see it yield, ata very 
small cost, an ample supply of delicious grapes. They will find it full of instructive details, 
the result of eatensive management, directed by an intelligent mind, and of long caperience.” 

ritannia, 

HOARE—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare. 3d Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HOBBES.—ENCLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 


Of Malmesbury; now first collected by Sir William Molesworth, Bart. Vol. 10, contain- 

ing the Translation of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 8vo. 10s. cloth, to non-subscribers, 12s, 
Nine preceding Volumes have been published of the Isnglish and Latin Works. Vols. 8 and 9, 

recently published, comprise the Translation of Thucydides. ; 


HOLLAND.—PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 
Or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated from the French of MadameNecker de 
Saussure. By Miss Holland. 3 vols. foolscap 8yo. 19s. 6d. cloth. . 


*,* The Third Volume, forming an appropriate conclusion to the first two, separately, 78.6d. 
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HOLLAND.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 
02 ae Esq. 8 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, and about 300 Woodcuts, 
s. cloth, 


HOLLAND.—MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 
By Henry Holland, M.D. F.1R.S. etc. Fellow of the Royal Coliege of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
2d Edition. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


HOOKER.—THE BRITISH FLORA. 

In 2 vols. Vol. I.; comprising the Phenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. etc. etc.etc. 5th Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections; and 173 Figures, illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plauts, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, andthe Ferns. Vol.I. 8vo., with 12 Plates, 14s. plain ; with 
the plates coloured, 24s. cloth. 

Vol. If.in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogamia and the Fungi, completing the British 
Flora, and forming Vol. V., Parts 1 and 2, of Smith’s English Flora, 24s. boards. 


HOOKER AND TAYLOR.—MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 
Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described ; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species By Sir W.J. Hooker 
and T. Taylor, M.D. F.L.S.etc. 2d Edition, 8vo. enlarged, 31s. 6d. plain; 3/. 3g. coloured. 


HORSLEY (BISHOP).—BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON THE FIRST FOUR- 
TEEN HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; AND ON THE FIRST 
NINE PROPHETICAL BOOKS, By Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Second Edition, containing Translations by the Author, never before published, 
together with copious Indexes. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. cloth. 


HOWITT (MARY).—THE CHILD’S PICTURE AND VERSE BOOK, 
Commonly called ‘‘ Otto Speckter’s Fable Book.” Translated by Mary Howitt. With French 
and German on corresponding pages, and illustrated with 100 Engravings on Wood, by 
G. F. Sargent. 2d Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


HOWITT (MARY).—THE H——— FAMILY: TRALINNAN; AXEL AND 
ANNA; and other Tales. By Fredrika Bremer. ‘Transiated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. post 
8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 2is. boards. 


The NEIGHBOURS. A Story of Every-day | The PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS, includ- 


Life in sweden. By Fredrika Bremer. ing NINA. By F.edrika Bremer. Translated 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 3d Edition, by Mary Howitt. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 
revised and corrected.” 2 vols. post Svo. 18s. 

The HOME; or, Family Cares and Family | ANEW SKETCH OF EVERY-DAY LIFE:-—- 
Joys. ByFredrika Bremer. Translated by A DIARY. Together with STRIFE and’ 
Mary Howitt. 2d Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, PEACH. By Fredrika Bremer. Translated 
2)8. by Mary Howitt. 2vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


HOWITT —THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 
By William Howitt. Third Edition, corrected and revised. Medium 8vo. with Engravings on 
Wood by Bewick and Williams, uniform with ‘‘ Visits to Remarkable Places,” 21s. cloth. 
Life of the Aristocracy. The Forests of England. 
Life of the Agricultural Population, Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 
‘Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. People; in which are introduced Two New 
Strong Attachmeut of the English to Country Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Life. Places, and Education of Rural Populatioi. 


HOWITT —VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 
Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Sa ae a, William Howitt. New Edition. Medium 8yo. with 40 Illustrations by S. Williams, 
1s. cloth, 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, witha 
Stroll along the BORDER. Medium 8yo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, from 
Drawings made on the spot for this Work, by Messrs. Carmichael, Richardsons, and Weld 
Taylor, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE MILL, 


Commonly ¢alled ‘* Lord Othmill;’? created, for his eminent Services, Baron Waldeck, and 


Knight of Kitcottie; a Fireside Story. By William Howitt. 2d Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 
8vo. with 46 [lustrations on Wood by G. F. Sargent, 12s. cloth, 


HOWITT —THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY: 
With Characteristic Sketches of its chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, author 
of ** The Rural Life of England,” ctc. “Medium 8vo., with above 50 Illustrations, 21s. cloth, 


‘“‘We cordially record our conviction of the value of Mr. Howitt's volume, und strongly 


recommend its early perusal. It is buth instructive and entertaining, and will be found to 
familiarize the English reader with Sorms ae character and mudes of social life, vastly differ. 
ent from anything witnessed ut home.’—Eclectic Review. 


HOWITT.—GERMAN EXPERIENCES: 
Addressed to the English, both Goers Abroad and Stayers at Home. By William Howitt. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. ) 
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HOWITT.—WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 
through EUROPE and the EAST, during the years 1824 to 1840. _ By P_D. Holthaus, from 
Werdohl in Westphalia. Translated from the Third German Edition, by William Howitt, 
author of “ The Rural and Social Life of Germany,” ete. Foolscap 8vo, with Portrait of 
the Tailor, 6s. cloth. 


HOWITT —THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. : ; 
From the Unpublished MS. of Dr. Cornelius. By William Howitt. 8vo. with 24 Wood- 
Engravings, and 7 Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT — COLONIZATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 


A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: ; 
Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, author of 
“*’Phe Rural Life of Fngland,” etc. 2d Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


‘*4 capital work, and, we are inclined to think, Huwitt’s best in any line.”— Quarterly Review. 


HOWITT (RICHARD).—IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA FELIX, 
During a Four Years’ Residence in that Colony: with particular reference to the Prospects 
of Emigrants. With Notes of a Voyage round the World, Australian Poems, etc. By 
Richard Howitt. Foolscap8vo 7s. cloth. 


HUDSON. —THE PARENT’S HAND-BOOK; De 
Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Kmployments, and Situations ; containing useful 
and practical information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their 
Education with a view to particular occupations. By J.C. Hudson, Esq., author of * Plain 
Directions for Making Wills.” Fcap. 8vo. ds. cloth. 


HUDSON.—PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS : 
In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict. 
¢. 26. To whichis added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. By J.C. Hudson,Esq. 13th Edition, corrected, with Notes of Cases judicially decided 
since tne above Act came into operation. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HUDSON.—THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. : 
By J. C. Hudson, Esq., of the Legacy Duty Office, London: author of §¢ Plain Directions 
for Making Wills,”? aud ** The Parent’s Hand-Book.” 4th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 5s.cloth. 
*x* The above two works may be had in One volume, price7s. cloth. 


HUMPHR:EYS.—THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE MIDDLE ACES. 
A History of Mluminated Books from the 1Vth to the XVIIth Century. By Heury Noel 
Humphreys. Illustrated by a Series of Specimens, consisting of an entire Pave, of the 
exact size of the Original, from the most velebrated and splendid MSS. in the Imperial and 
Ruya: Libraries of Vienna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Copenhagen, and Madrid ;—from the 
Vatican, Escurial, Ambrosian, aud other great Libraries of the Continent ;— and from the 
rich Public, Collegiate, aud Private Libraries of Great Britain; superbly printed in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours. 

In course of publication, in Parts. Parts land 2, cach containing Three Plates, with Descrip- 
tious, Imperial Quarto, splendidly printed, in gold, silver, and colours, in imitation of the 
originals, as accurate as can be produced by mechanical means, price 12s. 

Large Paper, on Half Imperial (213 in. by 15), to prevent folding the large Plates, 21s. 

Six Parts to form a Volume, Four Volumes completing the work. 


‘* We have seen some specimens of a proposed work by Mr. Humphreys, on Illuminated MSS. 


which have surprised us by the accuracy of their execution, and the effect produced by merely 
mechanical means.”’— Quarterly Revie 


HUNT.—RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 


An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays; embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Secretary of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society. S8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


** Mr. Hunt’s reputation is so well established, that we need ouly mention his pleasing 
volume to secure it a favourable reception from the philosophical public.” 
Jameson's New Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 


ILLUMINATED CALENDAR (THE),--THD ILLUMINATED CALENDAR 
and HOME DIARY for 1845; copied from the Manuscriptof the Hours of Amne of Brittany, 
arranged as an Almanac aud Diary, Enriched with Twelve large Desigus, one appropriate to 
each Mouth, illustrative of Manners and Custois of the Fifteenth Century, with a Title. 
page, ornamented with Fruits on a Gold Ground: the whole copied from the Kalendar in 
**The Hours of Anne of Brittany,” carefully coloured by hand, and enriched with Gold ; 
also, Tweuty-four Ornamentil Borders, composed of Natural Flowers, from the same MSS. 
The Borders printed in Gold and Colours, by Owei Jones. Imperial 8vo. 42s. bound in 
an appropriate ornamental cover. 


“A work that will find its way into the boudoir of every ludy of taste, and the library of 
every lover of virti.’’— Morning Post. 
“*In the production of this splendid volume, the publishers have distanced all competitors 


in rivaling the gorgeousness of illuminated missals.’’—Spectator. 
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JACKSON —PICTORIAL FLORA; 
Or, British Botany Delineated, in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Flowering 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain ; illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, ete. By Miss Jackson. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


JAMES.--A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 


and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the Reign of Edward III. 
King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d Edition. 2vals. foolscap 8vo. with Map, 15s. cl. 


JAMES.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 
eh Re James, Esq.,and E, E. Crowe, Esq. 5 vols.foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles. 
s. cloth. 


LORD JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


By Francis Jeffrey, now one of the Judges in the Court of Sessionin Scotland. 4 yols. 8vo. 
48s. cloth. 


JOHNSON.—THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific Readers. By Cuthbert 
W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Corresponding Member of the Agricultural 
Society of Kénigsberg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society , Authur of several of the 
Prize Essays of the Royal Agricultural Society of ee and other Agricultural Works ; 
Editor of the ‘* Farnier’s Almanack,” etc. 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated by Wood Engravings 
of the best and most improved Agricultural Implements. 27. 10s. cloth. 


KANE.—THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 
By Robert Kane, M.D. Secretary to the Council of the Roval Irish Academy, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society, and of Chemistry to the Apothecaries’ 
Hall of Ireland. 2d Edition. Post 8vo. 7s cloth. 


“ Professor Kane’s volume on the ‘ Industrial Resources of Ireland’ contains a masterly — 


view of the physical materials npon which Irish industry might work. The fuel, the water- 


power, the minerals, the composition and capabilities of the soil, the nature and locality of { 


manures, and the means of internal communication existing in the country, are successively 
taken up, analysed, und laid before the reader, in their scientific as well as their practical 
bearings.” —Morning Chronicle. 


KANE.—ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; 


Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Robert Kane, M.D. M.R.1.A. Professor of Natural Philosophy 
to the Royal Dublin Society. 8vo. with 236 Woodcuts, 24s. cloth. 


KATER AND LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 
By Captain Kater and Dr. Lardner. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. Vignette Title, and 
19 Plates, comprising 224 distinct figures, 6s. cloth. 


KEIGHTLEY.—OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 


From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Keightley, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved. Foolscap 8yo., 6s. cloth; or 6s. 6d. bound. 


KIRBY AND SPENCE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 
Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious and 
useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham ; 
and W. Spence, Esq., F.R.S. & L.S. 6th Edition, corrected and considerably enlarged. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1l. 11s. 6d. cloth. 


The first two volumes of the ‘* Introduction to Entomology’? are now published asa 
separate work, distinct from the third and fourth volumes, and, though much enlarged, 
at a considerable reduction of price, in order that the numerous class of readers who confine 
their study of insectsto that of their munners and economy, need not be burthened with the 
cost of the technical portion of the work relating to their anatomy, physiology, ete. 


KNAPP.—CRAMINA- BRITANNICA; 


Or, Representations of the British Grasses: with Remarks and occasional Descriptions. By 
L, we peed Esq. F.L.S. & A.S. 2d Edition. 4to. with 118 Plates, beautifully coloured, 
3¢ 16s. boards. : 


** Most of the persons interested in the art of distinguishing grasses are country gentlemen 
and farmers, who know nothing of botany, and cannot use the techinal descriptions or analy- 
tical figures of botanists. To that great class such a book is invaluable. It ought, in fact, 
to form part of the library of every one interested in rural affairs; for there are few plants 
so difficult to distinguish us grasses, not any more so, and none which it is more important to 
know correctly, because of their various uses and qualities, With Mr. Knapp’s book before 
him, no one can have the least difficulty in making himself master of the subject.” 

Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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Second Edition, with further Extracts from his Correspondence. 4to.,4vith a new Portrait, 
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from a Picture by Mr. Leslie,—Jn the press. 
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LAING.—THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 
From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the 
Twelfth Century, commonly called the Heimskringla. Translated from the Icelandic of 
Snorro Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Samuel Laing, author of 
** Notesof aTraveller,”’ etc. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

** It is long since we have met with a work so spirited, and so amusing, and at the same 
time affording such valuable information respecting a race to whom we are so largely ~ 
indebted, as this venerable Chronicle of Snorro Sturleson.’’—Kclectic Review. 


LAING.—A TOUR IN SWEDEN 
In 1888 ; comprising Observations on the Moral, Political,and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8vo. 12s. cloth. ; 


LAING.—NOTES OF A TRAVELLER 


On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, during the present Century. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 2d Edition. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


LAING.—JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY 
During the years 1834, 1835, and 1836; made with a view to inquire into the Rural aud Political - 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabitants, By Samuel Laing, Esq. 
2d Edition. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPAZDIA ; 
Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactures. Conducted and edited by Dr. Lardner. 


The Series complete in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, 392. 18s. (One Volume 
remains to be published.) The Works separate, 68. per volume. : 


“(In the completeness of its treatises the Cabinet Cyclopedia is unrivalled; and now that 
the whole plan 1s carried out, it ewhibits an extensive body of available knowledge, such as 
this or no other country has evervet presentedina popular and convenient form.’’—Britannia.- |} 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 
By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 62. cloth. 


LARDNER AND WALKER.—A MANUAL ON ELECTRICITY, MAC- 
NETISM, and METEOROLOGY. By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S., and C. V. Walker, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 2 vols. foolscap 8vyo., with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 
And its Application to the Arts. By Dr. Lardner. Foolscap 8vo0. with Vignette Title, and 
upwards of 200 figures, 6s. cloth. 


LARDNER,.—A TREATISE ON HEAT. 
By Dr. Larduer, LL.D. etc, Feap. 8vo. with Vignette Title and Woodcuts, 68. cloth. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 
By Dr. Lardner. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


LECTURES ON POLARISED LIGHT, 


Delivered by Dr. Pereira, before the Pharmaceutical Society, and in the Medical School of | 
the London Hospital. 8yo. illustrated by above 50 Woodcuts, ds. 6d. cloth. 


L. E. L,—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. i 
New Edition, 4 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Mlustrations by Howard, etc.28s. cloth; or bound | 
in morocco, with gilt edges, 27. 4s. 

The following Works separately :— 
The IMPROVISATRICE - ¢ 108. 6d. The GOLDEN VIOLET - - - 10s. 6d. 
The VENETIAN BRACELET 10s. 6d. The TROUBADOUR - = = ~ 108, 6d, 


LEE —TAXIDERMY ; 
Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For the use 
of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R.Lee (formerly Mrs. 7. E. Boydich), author of 
“Memoirs of Cuvier,” etc. 6th Edition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
ata Mr. Waterton’s method of Preserving Animals. Feap. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 
g. cloth. 


LEE.—ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals, 
By Mrs. R. Lee (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), author of Taxidermy,’’ ** Memoirs of 
Cuvier,” etc. 12mo. with 55 Woodcuts, 7s.6d. bound. é 


LEFEVRE (SIR GEORGE)—AN APOLOGY FOR _THE NERVES; 
Or, their Importance and Influence in Health and Disease. By Sir George Lefevre, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, late Physician to the British Embassy at the 
Court of St. Petersburgh, etc.; author of ** The Life of a Travelling Physician,” «Thermal 
Comfort,” etc. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


LESLIE (C, R.)}—MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, 
ESQ., R.A. Composed chiefly of his Letters. By C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
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LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 


From his first Introduction to Practice ; including Twenty Years’ Wanderings throughout 
the greater part of Europe. 3 vols. post 8vo. with coloured Frontispieces, 3ls. 6d. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY, 
’ By Prof.J. Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S.L.S. etc. 3d Edition (1839), with Corrections and consider- 
able Additions, 8yo. with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—FLORA MEDICA 5 


A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in different Parts of 
the World. By John Lindley, Ph.D. I.R.S. etc. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 
Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindley, Ph. D., F.R.S , ete. 
ee Edition, with numerous Additions, Corrections, and Improvements. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
eloth. 


LINDLEY.—THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE H 
Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upun Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Lindtey, Ph.D. F.R.S.. 8yo. with Illustrations on Wood, 12s. cloth. 


This book is written in the hope of roviding the intelligent gardener, and the scientifie 
| amateur, correctly, with the rationalia of the more important operations of Horticulture; 

and the author has endeavoured to present to his readers anintell igible eaplanation, founded 
| upon well ascertained facts, which they can judge of by their own means of observation, of 
the general nature of vegetable actions, and of the causes which, while they control the 
powers of life in plants, are capable of being regulated by themselves. The possession of 
such knowledge will necessurily teach them how to improve their methods of cultivation, and 


leadthem tothe discovery of new and better modes. 


LINDLEY.—CUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 
Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain: with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in 
the Year. By George Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edited by Professor Lindley. 8ye. 16s. boards. 


| LLOYD.—A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION, 
: By the Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 8vo. 5s. boards. 


LORIMER.—LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 
On some Subjects connected with his Calling, By Charles Lorimer. 3d edition. 12mo. 
with an Appendix, 5s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON (MRS.)—THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 
Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, author of ‘‘ Gardening for 
Ladies,’’ete. Foolscap 8vo., with an Engraving on Steel, and Illustrations on Wood. 


LOUDON (J. C.)—SELF INSTRUCTION 

For Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping, Geometry, Meusuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Survey- 
‘ing, Leveling, Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection 
and Perspective; with Examples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Agricul- 
tural Purposes. By the late J. C. Loudon, F.L.S.H.S. ete. With a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, 


and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo.—JIn the press. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS ; 
Being the “‘ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum” abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, scientifically and popularly described : 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings of nearly all the 
Species. For the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. ete. 
1 large vol. 8vo. with upwards of 2000 Engravings on Wood, 2. 10s. cloth. 


The Original Work may be had in 8 vols. 8yo. with above 400 Svo. Plates of ‘Trees, and upwards 
of 2500 Woodcuts, 102. cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF GARDENING H 
_ Presenting in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening in all Coun- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, ete. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. etc. A new 
Edition, enlarged and much improved. 1 large vol. Svo. with nearly 1000 Engravings on 
Wood, 27.103. cloth. E 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF AGRICULTURE 5 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Fransfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture, including all the latest improvements; a general 
History of Agriculture in all countries; a Statistical view of its present state, with 
suggestions for its future progress in the British Isles; and Supplements, bringing down 
the work to the year 1844. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.G.Z. and H.S.etc. Fifth Edition. 8yo. illus- 
trated with upwards of 1100 Engravings on Wood, by Branston. 2U. 10s. cloth. 

The Supplement, bringing down Improvements in the art of Fiéld-Culture from 183] to 1844 
inclusive, comprising all the previous Supplements, and illustrated with 65 Engravings on 
Wood, may be had separately, 5s. sewed. 
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LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PLANTS; 
Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist ; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, ¥.L.S. A new Edition (1841), with a new Supplement, com- 
prising every desirable particular respecting all the Plants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in 1829, and January 1840: with a new 
General Index to the whole work. Edited by J. C. Loudon, prepared by W. H. Baxter, Jun., 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S.; and 800 new Figures of Plants, on Wood, from Drawings 
ef beg heal 2 F.L.S. 1] very large vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 
- 168. 6d. cloth, 


*,* The last Supplement, separately, 8vo. 153. cloth. 


LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF COTTACE, FARM, AND VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc.; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery: 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles 
of Architectural Science and Taste on which it is composed, and General Estimates of the 
Expense. ByJ.C.Loudon, F.L.S.ete. New Edition, corrected, with a Supplement contain- 
ing 160 additional pages of letter-press, and nearly 300 new engravings. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. 
with more than 2000 Engravings on Wood, 63s. cloth. 


‘* The late Mr. Loudon has the merit of having conveyed more information upon archi- 
tecture in a popular style, as adapted for general readers, than was ever attempted before, 
or than has been accomplished since. His Lncyclopedia uf Cottage and Villuge Architecture 
is indispensable to the library of all non-professional readers who may at some time of their 
life propose to build a cottage or country-house.’’—W estminster Review. 


*,* The Supplement, sepurately, 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed. 


LOUDON.—HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 
A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition 
(1832), with a New Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J. C. Loudon, by W. H. 
Baxter, and revised by George Don, F.L.S. 8vo. 3le.6d. cloth. 


The Supplement separately, 8vo. 23.6d. sewed. 
The later Supplement separately, 8vo. 83. sewed. 


LOUDON.—THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION: 
Comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on which to form 
one; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House; and the Laying-out, Planting, and 
general Management of the Garden and Grounds; the whole adapted for Grounds from one 
por to fifty acres and upwards in extent; intended for the instruction of those who know 

ittle of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. By J.C. 
Loudon, F.L.S., ete. 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 20s. cloth. 


LOUDON.—HORTUS LIGNOSUS LONDINENSIS 5 
Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which are added their usual Prices in Nurseries. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. etc. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


LOW.—ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE MANACEMENT OF ESTATES; 
Comprehending the Relations between Landlord aud Tenant, and the Principles and Forms 
of Leases; of Farm-buildings, Euclosures, Drains, Embankments, Roads, and other Rural 
Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. etc., author of ** Elements 
of Practical Agriculture,” etc. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 21s. cloth. 


** In this solid volume tras Low has collected every thing applicable to the important 
interests at stake on the enlightened cultivation of the British soil; and has given ample 
instructions on the matters in relation to the great end he has priucipally in view. Resem- 
bling the late Mr. Loudon in the singular accuracy of his details, he has upon such data 
founded a code of illustration, which, once carefully perused, it will indeed be wonderful if 
it does not lead to extensive results, and teach all concerned in the management of landed 
property to enlurge and eapand the agricultural resources of the country, and signally 
improve the condition of landlord, tenunt, and proprietor throughout the land.” 
Literary Gazette. 


LOW.— THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN described. By David Low, Ksq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Uniyer- 
sity of Edinburgh ; Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Sweden ; Corresponding 
Member of the Conseil Royal d’Agriculture de France, of the Société Royal et Centrale, 
etc.etc. The Plates from drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A., reduced from a Series of Oil 
Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of Edinburgh by W. Shiels, 
R.S.A. In2 vols. atlas quarto, with 56 plates of Animals, beautifully coloured after Nature, {| 
16/. 16s. half-bound in morocco. se 


Ox in four separate portions, as follow:— 
The OX. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 22 Plates, The HORSE. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 8 Plates, 


price 64. 16s. 6d. half-bound morocco. price 3/. half-bound morocco, _ 
The SHEEP. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 21 The HOG. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 5 Plates, 
Plates, price 61. 16s.6d. half-bound morocco. price 2/. 2s. half-bound morocco. 
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LOW.—ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL ACRICULTURES 
Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 4th Edition, with Alterations and Additions, and abave 200 Woodeuts. 
Svo. 2is. cloth. 
S¢ Low's ‘Elements of Practical Agriculture’ is the best work on farming in our language.” 
Gardener’s Chronicle. 


MACAULAY. -CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, M.P. 
8d Edition. &vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


MACAULAY.-—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
By the Right Honorable Thomas Babington Macaulay, M.P. 6th Edition. Crown 8yvo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 


MACKENZIE.—THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 
By W. Mackenzie, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. boards. 


MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).—THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 
By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. Reprinted from the Cabinet Cyclopedia; and 


intended for a Present-Book or School Prize. Foolseap 8vo. with Portrait, 4s. cloth; or . 


bound in vellum gilt (old style), 8s. 


MACKINTOSH’S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 
Including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. Colleeted and Edited by 
his Son. 3 vols. 8vo.—Iz the press. 


MACKINTOSH, ETC.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Sir James Mackintosh; W. Wallace, Esq.; and Robert Bell, Esq. 10 vols. foolseap 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 32. cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL. STATISTICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 
By J.R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 2 thick vols.8vo. illustrated with Six large important Maps, 47. cloth. 


6¢ The extent of information this Dictionary affords on the subjects referred to in its title 
is truly surprising. Jt cannot fail to prove a vade mecum to the student, whose inguiries will 
be guided by its light, and satisfied by its clear and frequently elaborated cammunications. 
Every public room in whieh commerce, politics, or literature forms the subject of discussion, 
ought to be furnished with these volumes.’’—Globe. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A_ DICTICNARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. R. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout, enlarged, and improved. 
1 very thick vol. 8vo., illustrated with Maps and Plans, 50s. cloth; or 55s. strongly half- 
bound in Russia, with flexible back. 


** Without exaggeration one of the most wonderful compilations of theage. The power of 
continuons labour, the wide range of inquiry, and the power of artistical finish, which have 
been brought into play by this work, are probaily unrivalled in the history of literature ... 
Compared with all previous attempts to compile a commercial dictionary, Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
appears as the realisation of an idea which former projectors had conceived too vaguely to 
beable to carry into execution. It is superior to them all, quite as much for the spirit of 
judicious selection brought by the anthor to his task, as for any other quality. The great 
merit of the work is, that, while omitting nothing of essential importance, it contains nothing 
that is useless or merely cumbrous ... Lhe success of the earlier editions of Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
Dictionary is, after all, the best proof of its merit; the facts attending it prove that the 
mercantile, political, and literary public were in want of such a work, and that they were 
satisfied with the manner in which Mr. M‘Culloch had performed his task. Novreader can rise 
Jrom the perusal of any one of the larger articles without feeling that no previous writer has 
eoncentrated go much valuable information within so small acompass, or conveyed his inform- 
ation in so agreeable @ style. And the remark is equally applicable to all the numerous 
articles of which this crammed volume is composed .... It #3, indeed, invaluable asa bouk 
of reference to the merchant, the insurance-agent, the statesman, and the journalist; and its 
articles, from the care and talent with which they are executed, are as well calculated to 
supply the wants of the patient inquirer as of the hurried man of business. Mr. M‘Culloch 
occupies a high place amongst the authors of the day as a hard-headed original thinker in 
political economy; a still higher, as one of the most zealons and successful labourers in 
rendering that science popular; but, of all his publications, his Commercial Dictionary is the 
one least likely to encounter the rivalry af a work of superior or even equal value.” 

Abridged from The Spectator. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A_ TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 
ence yy Lage nel AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. By J..R. M‘Culloch, 
8q. 8yo. 15s. cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH.—THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; 
Being a Classified Catalogue of the principal Works in the different departments of Political 
Economy, interspersed with Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices. By J. R. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. 8vo. 14s. cloth, 
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MALTE-BRUN.—A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOCRAPHY, 
Founded on the Works of Malte-Brun and ,Balbi, embracing an Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and Physical Geography, 
and a complete Description, from the most recent sources, of the Political and Social Condition 
of allthe Countries in the World: with numerous Statistical Tables, and an Alphabetical 
Index of 12,000 Names. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 


MARCET (MRS,.)—CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 
For the Use of Children. By Mrs. Marcet, author of ‘* Conversations on Chemistry,” etc. 
2d Edition. 18mo.5s.cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY3 J 
In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experi- 
ments. 14th Edition, enlarged and corrected. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 14s. cloth, 


MARCET,.—CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 5 
In which the Elements of that Sciecne are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of Young Persons. 10th Edition, enlarged and corrected by the Author. Feap. 8yo. 
with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY 5 
In which the Elements of that Science“are familiarly explained. 7th Edition, revised and 
enlarged, Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON VECETABLE PHYSIOLOGY 5 


Comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 8d Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Four Plates, 9s. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN 5 
On Land and Water. 2d Edition revised and corrected. Poolscen 8vo., with coloured Maps, 
shewing the comparative Altitude of Mountaius, 5s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUACE, 


For Children. By Mrs. Marcet, author of **Mary’s Grammar,” ete. 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. | 


6* In these Conversations Mrs. Marcet travels over a great deal of ground with her wonted 
skill in adapting knowledge to the capacity of the young. Thenature of articulate sounds, 
|} and the organs of speech, the history of mankind to indicate the formation of different 
languages, the manner in which English has been indebted to Latin, the probable or possible 
origin of languaze, and the use of cognomens and names, are all familiarly displayed in this 
instructive little volume.”— Spectator. 


MARCET —THE GAME OF CRAMMAR, , 
With a Book of Conversations, shewing the Rules of the Game, and affording Examples of | 
the manner of playing atit. Ina varnished box, er done up as a post Svo. volume, 83. | 


MARCET —WILLY’S GRAMMAR; 
Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Boys. By Mrs. Marcet, author of 
‘© Mary’s Grammar,’’ etc. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
‘64 sound and simple work for the earliest ages.’’—Quarterly Review: 


MARCET.—LESSONS ON ANIMALS, VECETABLES, AND MINERALS. 
By Mrs. Marcet, author of ‘‘ Conversations on Chemistry,” etc. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 
*©One of Mrs. Marcet’s carefully written books of instruction, in which natural history is 
made pleasant and intelligible for the young.’—Atheneum. 


MARRIACE CIFT. i 
By aMother. A Legacy to her Children. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


»MARX AND WILLIS.—ON THE DECREASE OF DISEASE EFFECTED BY 
THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. By C_F. H. Marx, M.D. Professor of Medicine in 
the University of Gottingen, etc.; and R, Willis, M.D. Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, ete. Foolscap 8vo. 4s, cloth. ‘ 

‘“‘ This little treatise, although evidently designed for professional perusal, is perfectly 
intelligible to the educated reader ; and right glad shall we be to see it eatensively circulated 
out of the profession; it is a work which does such credit to the hearts and the heads of its 
anthors.’??—Lancet. 


MARRYAT.—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 
Written for Young People. By Captain Marryatt, C.B. author of ‘*Peter Simple,” 
6¢ Masterman Ready,”’ etc. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY5 
Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. 8 vols. fools- 
cap Svyo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22s.6d. cloth. 


«,* The volumes, separately, 7s.6d. each, cloth. 


“ The best of Rebinson Crusoe’s numerous descendants, and one of the most captivating of 
modern children’s books. The only dunger is, lest parents should dispute with their children 
the possession of it,”’—Quarterly Review. fer 
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MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDCE, 
And LIBRARY of REFERENCE. . By Samuel Maunder. 16th Edition, revised throughout 
and enlarged. 1 thick vol. foolscap 8vo., with two engraved Frontispieces, 10s. cloth; 
bound in roan, 12s. 


“.* The principal contents of this new and thoroughly revised edition of ** The Treasury of 
Knowledge,” are—a new and enlarged English Dictionary, with a Grammar, Verbal Distine- 
tions, and Egrereises; a new Universal Gazetteer; a compendious Classieal Dictionary; an 
Analysis of History and Chronology; a Dietionary of Law Terms; a new Synopsis of the 
} British Peerage; and various useful tabular addenda. 


MAUNDER.— THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 
Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Ages end Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography. 5th Edition, revised throughout, and containing a copious 
Supplement, brought down to December 1844. Foolscap Svo. with engraved Frontispiece, 
10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY =: 
A New and Popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles Lettres; including all Branches 
of Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a 
familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information 
on the subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Refer- 
ence to the more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. 3d dition. 1 thick vol.feap.8vo with 
an engraved Frontispiece, 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 


MAUNDER,—THE TREASURY OF HISTORY35 
Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and 
a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; developing their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respeetive 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, ete. etc. By Samuel Maunder. 1 thick 
vol. fceap. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE UNIVERSAL CLASS=BOOK: 

A new Series of Reading Lessons (original and selected) for Every Day in the Year; each 
Lesson recording some important Event in General History, Biography, ete., which happened 
on the day of the month under which it is placed, or detailing, in familiar language, interest- 
ing facts in Science; also a variety of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, interspersed with 
Poetical Gleanings: Questions for Examination being appended to each day’s Lesson, and 
the whole carefully adapted to Practical Tuition. By Samuel Maunder, author of ‘*The 
Treasury of Knowledge.’’ 2d Edition, revised. 12mo. 5s. bound. 


MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 
New and only complete Edition. With some additional Puems and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and edited by Mr.Montgomery. 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, and 
7 other beautifully engraved Plates, 20s. cloth; or bound in morocco, 17.163. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 
Containing the Author’s recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in one volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron’s Poems. With a New Portrait, by George Richmond, engraved in theline 
manner, and a View of Sloperton Cottage, the Residence of the Poet, by Thomas Creswick, 
A.R.A. Medium 8vo, 12. 1s. cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco, in the best manner, by 
Hayday. 
«,¢ Rise. an Edition in 10 vols. foolseap 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 23. 10s. cloth; 
morocco, 47. 10s. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, 
Twentieth Edition. Medium 8vo. illustrated with 13 Engravings, finished in the highest 
style of art, 21s. cloth; morocco, 35s.; or 42s. with India Proof Plates, eloth. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, 
Twenty-first Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with 4 Engravings, from Paintings by Westall, 10s.6d.— 
cloth; or 14s. bound in morocco. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. ; 
New Edition, imp. 8yo. illustrated with 154 Designs by D. Maclise, R.A. etched on Steel. 
. In the press. 
*,* The Poetry and Designs will both be engraved, and each page surrounded with an 
Ornamental Border. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
Fifteenth Edition. Feap, 8vo. with Engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. cloth; er 13s. 6d- 
bound in morocco. 


MOORE.—THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
By Thomas Moore, Esq. Vols. 1 to 3, with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 
[To be completedin one more volume. 

“Mr. Moore fortunately brings to his labours not only extensive learning in the rarely- 
trodden paths of Irish history, but strict impartiality, rendered still more clear and uncom- 
promising by an ennobling love of liberty. Every page of his work contains evidence of 
research; and innumerable passages might be cited in proof of the independent and truth- 
seeking spirit of the author.’—Atheneum. 
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MORAL OF FLOWERS. 
3d Edition. Royal 8vo. with 24 beautifully coloured Engravings, 17. 10s. half-bound. 


MORTON.—A VETERINARY TOXICOLOCICAL CHART, 
Containing those Agents known to cause Death in the Horse; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, andTests. ByW.J.T. Morton. 12mo. 6s.in case; 88. 6d.onrollers. 


MORTON.—A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 
For the Student in Veterinary Medicine; containing the Substances employed at the Royal 
Veterinary College, with an Attempt at their Classification, and the Pharmacopeia of that 
Institution. By W.J.T.Morton. 3d Edition. 12mo. 10s. cleth. 


MOSELEY.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 
By the Rey. H. Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, London; being the First Volume of the Illustrations of Science by the Professors 
of King’s College. Feap.8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENCINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A.F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy inKing’s College, London; andauthor of ¢ ‘Illustrations of Mechanics,’ etc. 
8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 1/.4s. cloth. 

“< The work of Mr. Moseley is an elaborate, profound, accurate, and elegant abstract, and 
purely mathematical disquisition, on the theoretical principles of mechanics; and will serve 
to increase the author's high reputation as a mathematician.”—Atheneum. = 


MULLER.—INTRODUCTION TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOCY, 
By ©. O. Miller, author of ‘* The History and Antiquities of the Doric Race,” etc. Trans- 
lated from the German by John Leitch. 8vo. uniform with ‘ Miiller’s Dorians,’’ 12s. cloth. 


‘6 Miiller’s Introduction is a work of great merit, and, in our opinion, the interest which it 
must excite in all who set a proper value on the knowledge of antiquity, can scarcely be 
exaggerated. It is the key to the poetry of Greece, since without a correct understanding of 
mythology, it is impossible to appreciate that poetry. No school, college, or classical library 
can be complete without Miiller’s valuable ‘ Introduction to Mythology’ ’’--Sunday Times. 


MURRAY.—ENCYCLOPADIA OF CEOCRAPHY 5 


Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E.: assisted in Astronomy, etc. by Professor Wallace; Geology, etc. by Professor 
Jameson; Botany, etc. by Sir W. J. Hooker; Zoology, etc. by W. Swainson, Esq. New 
Edition, with Supplement, bringing down the Statistical Information contained in the Work, 
to December 1843: with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1600 other 
Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, etc. repre- 
senting the most remarkable Objects of Nature and Art in every Region of the Globe. l very 
large vol. 8vo. containing upwards of 1500 pages, 3/. cloth. 
«,* The Supplement, containing the most important recent information, 
may be had separately, price ls. 


NICOLAS.—THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY, 
Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public aud Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C. M.G. Second Edition, corrected throughout. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 
‘< We strongly recommend to historical students the clear and accurate ‘Chronology of 
History,’ by Sir Harris Nicolas, which contains all the information that can be practically 


required.’’— Quarterly Review. 


NISBET (JAMES).—THE_ FRENCH IN RHEINSTADT: 
A Romance of the Day. A Friendly Voice from the Avon’s Banks to the Nations of Ger- 


many, and other Poems. By James Nisbet. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


OPIE (MRS.)—FATHER AND DAUCHTER. AND TEMPER. 
Tales, by Mrs Opie. Feap. 8vo. with Two lllustrations. 6s. cloth. 


OPIE (MRS.)—ADELINE MOWBRAY, OR THE MOTHER AND DAUCHTER. 
AND THE WELCOME HOME. Tales by Mrs. Opie. Fcap. 8vo. with Two Illustrations. 


6s. cloth. 


OWEN. —LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSI= 
OLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. From Notes taken 
by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. With Glossary and 
Index. 8yo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 14s. cloth. 


*,* A Second and concluding Volume, being the Lectures con Vertebrata) delivered by 
Professor Owen during the present session, is preparing for Publication, 
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PARKES.—DOMESTIC DUTIES 


Or, Instructions 


W. Parkes. Sth Edition. Foolscap 8yvo. 9s 


PARNELL.—A TREATISE ON ROADS: 
Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are exp 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomas T’ 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., Hon. Memb. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 8y¥o. with 9 large Plates, 1. 1g. cloth. 


PEARSON.—AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY : 


By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D.F.R.S. et 


Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 


Vol. 1 contains Tables, recently 


determining the Places of the Heavenly Bo 
and Using them. 


PERCIVALL.—THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE 5 
Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By W.Percivall, M:R.C.S. 8yo. 12. cloth. 


PERCIVALL.— HIPPOPATHOLOCY: 


A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse; with their Modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure; embracing the Doctrines of the E 
nary Schools. By W. Percivall, M.R.C.S., Veterin 
Vols, 1 and 2, 8vo.; Vol. 1, 10s. 6d.; vol.2, 14s. boards. 


PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: ‘ 


gimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 


es of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. 


M.D. F.R.S., author of ‘‘Elements of Materia Medica.”’ 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


With Observations on the Dietetical Re 
Organs; and an Account of the Dietari 


PESCHEL (C. F.)—ELEMENTS OF 


Part I. Ponderable Bodies. By C.F. Peschel, Principal of the Ro 
Dresden, ete. etc. Translated from the German, with N 
with Diagrams and Woodcuts. 7s.6d cloth. 
**A good introduction to natural philosophy, 
obvious principles, has been long wanted in our lar 


by the trunslation of the present volume. 


The book is neatly got up, and illustrated with 
diagrams und woodcuts, and forms the most ¢ 


hitherto been published. The principles of 1 
of every man’s pursuit, that we need not reco 


PHILLIPS.—AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY: 
Comprising a Notice of the Characters and Elements of 
and Circumstances in which they are found. B 
Edition, considerably augmented by R. Allan, 


PHILLIPS,—FIGURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALAOZOIC FOSSILS OF 
CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; 


Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. F.G.S. ete. 
Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. 


very numerous Figures, 9s. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 
By John Phillips, F.R.S.G.S. ete. Foolscap 8vo. with Plates, 58. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—A TREATISE ON CEOLOCY, 


By John Phillips, F.R.S.G.S. etc. 2vols. 
12s. cloth. 


PORTER.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK, 
By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S., author of ‘*The Progre 
Vignette Title, and 39 Engravings ou Wood, 6s. cloth 


PORTER.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF PORCELAIN AND 


GLASS. ByG. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. 
cuts, 6s. cloth. 


PORTLOCK. —REPORT ON THE 
LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of 


8vo. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 


POSTAN’S (CAPTAIN).—PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH, 


The Manners and Customs of its Inhabi 
tive of the Recent Events. 


to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 


computed, for facilitating the Reduction of Celestial Obser- 
vations ; and a popular Explanation of their Construction and Use. 


Vol. 2 contains Descriptions of the various Instruments that have beenwu 


Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. 


. cloth, 


lained and illustrated by the 
elford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
Inst. Civ. Eng. London. 


ce. Rector of South Kilworth, Leicestershire, and 
2 vols. 4to. with Plates, 77. 7s. boards. 


sefully employed in 
dies, with an Accuunt of the Methods of Adjusting 


nglish and French Veteri- 
ary Surgeon in the First Life Guards. 


By Jon. Pereira, 


PHYSICS, 


yal Military College, 
otes, by E. West. Foolscap 8yo. 


with mathematical formule of the more 
ngtage. This desideratum is well supplied 


omplete elementary treatise on physics that has 


vatural philosophy lie so much at the foundation 
mmend it further to our readers.” 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


Minerals ; with Accounts of the Places 
y William Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.S. ete. 4th 
F.R.S.E. 8vo. numerous Cuts, 12s. cloth. 


3 observed in the course of the Ordnance 


Published by 
M. Treasury. 8vo. with 60 Plates, comprising 


foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts. 


ss of the Nation,” etc. Feap.8vo. with 


Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title and 50 Wood- 


CEOLOCY OF THE COUNTY OF 
By J. E. Portlock, F.R.S. ete. 
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POWELL.—THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
From the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Baden Powell, M.A., Savilian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. Fcap.8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth, 


PROCEEDINCS OF THE ZOCLOCICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
8vo. The last Part published is Part 11 for 1848, 6s. cloth. 


PYCROFT.—A COURSE OF ENCLISH READING; 
Adapted to every Taste and Capacity. With Anecdotes of Men of Genius. By the Rev. 
James Pycroft, B.A., Trinity College, Oxford, author of ‘*Greek Grammar Practice,” 
‘¢ Latin Grammar Practice,” etc. Foolscap 8vo., 6s. 6d. cloth. 


“ This course is admirably adapted tu promote a really intellectual study of history, 
philosophy, and the belles lettres, as distinguished from that mere accumulation of words and 
dates in the memory which passes for education. We would recommend to every idle and 
inattentive reader, whether old or young, the author's sound and judicious advice, * How tu 
remember what we vead.’”—John Bull. ; 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE CEOLOCICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Edited by David Thomas Ansted, M.A. F.R.S., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; Pro- 
fessor of Geology in King’s College, London; Vice-Sccretary of the Geological Society. 
Nos. I. and Ul. 8vo. 4s. each, sewed. [Published Quarterly. 


*,* With aview of supplying a want very generally felt by the scientific world, and in the 
belief that much additional and valuable geological informution might be communicated, it 
has been determined to publish a ** Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society,” in which 
every fucility will be givento English Geologists to make themselves acquainted with the actual 
progress of the science bothin England and abroad, while the regular periodical publication 
of the Journal will ultimately ensure the great advantage of acertain and immediate notice, 
within three months, at most, of the date of the communication. 


RANKE (PROFESSOR).—RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
ae oo Austin, translator of Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes.’”? Vols, 1 and 2; 
vo. 30s. cloth. 


REECE.—THE MEDICAL CUIDE: 
For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine; comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin- 
a eee riomss Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseasesincident to the 
uman Frame. By R. Reece, M.D., late Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 
etc. 16th Edition. 8vo. 12s. boards. 


REID (DR.)—ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
VENTILATION: with Remarks on Warming, Exclusive Lighting, and the Communication 


of Sound. By D. B. Reid, M.D.F.R.S.E.etc. 8vo. with Diagrams, and 320 Engravings on 
Wood, 16s. cloth.  - 


“* We regard this as a book of considerable interest and importance, and which must com- 
mand a large share of public attention, us it contains a complete development of the theory 
and pructice—that is, the science and the art of ventilation, made known to the public for 
the first time, There is not a chapter that does not wffer a great number of novel and 
important suggestions, well worthy of the careful consideration alike of the public and the 
professions. Jtis, besides, full of curious illustrations; the descriptions and application of 
the ‘principles’ being interspersed thronghout, with a variety of amusing anecdotes bearing 
upon the general subject.” — Morning Chronicle, 


REPTON.—THE LANDSCAPE CARDENING & LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
of the late Humphrey Repton, Esq.; being his entire Works on these subjects. New 
Edition, with an Historical and Scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, a Biographical 
Notice, Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Index, By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S., etc. Originally 
poulensd in one folio and three quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated 

y upwards of 250 Engrayings, and Portrait, 30s. cloth; with’coloured Plates, 3/7. 6s. cloth. 


RIDDLE—A COMPLETE ENCLISH=LATIN AND LATIN=ENCLISH DIC= 


TIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rey. J. E. Riddle, 
MA. 4th Edition. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* Separately—The English-Latin part, 10s. Gd. cloth; the Latin-English part, 21s. cloth. 
RIDDLE.—A DIAMOND LATIN ENCLISH DICTIONARY. 


For the waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of 
Latin Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. Royal 32mo. 4s. bound. 


RIDDLE.—LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT CODFATHER $ 


Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rey.J.E. Riddle, 


M.A. Foolscap 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
RIDDLE.—ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 


Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the Church 
and its Relations to the State; Controversies ; Sects and Parties; Rites, Institutions, and 
Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to the order of Dates, and 
divided into Seven Periods. To which are added, Lists of Councils and Popes, Patriarchs, 
and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rey. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
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RIVERS.—THE ROSE AMATEUR’S CUIDE: 
Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed i 
their respective Families; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. Third 
Edition, corrected and improved. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


ROBERTS (GEORG£).—THE LIFE, PROGRESSES, AND REBELLION OF 
JAMES DUKE OF MONMOUTH, to his Capture and Execution: with a full Account of 
the Bloody Assizes, and copious Biographical Notices. By George Roberts, author of ‘* The 
History of Lyme Regis,” etc. ete. 2vols. post Svo. with Portrait, Maps, and other Illus- 
trations, 24s. cloth. 


ROBERTS.—A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE OF THE VINE | 
eo ene oF James Roberts, Gardener to M. Wilson, Esq., Eshton Hall, Yorkshire. 
mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


ROBERTS.—AN ETYMOLOCICAL AND EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY OF. 
the TERMS and LANGUAGE of GEOLOGY; designed for the early Student, and those 
who have not made great progress in the Science. By G. Roberts. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


ROBINSON.—GREEK AND ENCLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By E. Robinson, D.D., author of ‘Biblical Researches.” Edited, with careful revision, 
corrections, etc., by the Rev. Dr. Bloomfield. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


ROGERS.—THE VECETABLE CULTIVATOR 5 
Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and the 
best Modes of Cooking them; alphabetically arranged. Together with a Description of the 
Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections of the Life of Philip Miller, F.A.S., 
Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By John Rogers, author 
of “The Fruit Cultivator.” 2d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


ROME.—THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


RONALDS.—THE FLY=FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY , 
Illustrated by coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect; and accom- 
panied by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By 
Alfred Ronalds. 3d edition. 8vo. with 20 coloured Plates, 14s. cloth. 


ROSCOE.—LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 
By Henry Roscoe, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


SANDBY (REV. G.)—MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS: 
With a Narrative of Cases. By the Rev. George Sandby, Jun., Vicar of Flixton, and Rector 
of All Saints with St. Nicholas, South Elmham, Suffolk; Domestic Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Abergavenny. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SANDFORD (REV. JOHN).—PAROCHIALIA, 
or Church, School, and Parish. Bythe Rev. John Sandford, M.A. Vicar of Dunchurch, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 
8vo. with numerous Woodcuts. 16s. cloth. 
‘© A work of detail and practical utility, which it will be good for every parish priest to 
consider.”’—Literary Gazette. 


SANDFORD.—WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. ; 


SANDFURD,—FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 
By Mrs. John Sandford. 2d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Formation of Female Character; Religion, a paramount Object ; the Importance of Religious 
Knowledge ; Christianity, Doctrinal and Practical; the Employment of Time; Study, its Mode 
and its Recommendation; Accomplishment; Temper; Taste ; Benevolence ; Marriage ; the 
Young Wife; the Young Mother. 


SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and GEODESY; Including the Projections of the Sphere, 
and Spherical Trigonometry. By John Narrien, F.R.S. and R.A.S. Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Royal Military College,Sandhurst. Being the Second Volume of the Sandhurst 
Mathematical Course. 8vo. 14s. bound, 


ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. By W. Scott, Esq., A.M. and F.R.A.S. 
Second Mathematical Professor at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Being the 
First Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. 8vo. 16s. bound. 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY ; consisting of the first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly 
from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson; with the principal Theorems in Proportion, and a 
Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground; also, Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, 
and Solids, with one on Spherical Geometry. By John Narrien, Professor of Mathematics in 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Being the Fifth Volume of the Sandhurst Course of 
Mathematics. 8yo. with many Diagrams, 10s. 6d. bound. 


SCHLEIDEN (PROF.)—PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY. 
By M.¢é.Schleiden, Professor of Botany at Jena. Translated by E. Lankester, M.D. F.L.S. | 
8vo. with numerous wood engravings.—Jn the press. 
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SCORESBY.—MAGNETICAL INVESTICATIONS. 
By the Rey. William Scoresby, D.D. F.R.S.L. and E. etc. ete. Comprising Investigations 
concerning the Laws or Principles affecting the Power of Magnetic Steel Plates or Bars, in 
combination as well as singly, under various conditions as to Mass, Hardness, Quality, Form, 
etc. as also concerning the comparative Powers of Cast Iron. Part 1, 8vo. with Plates, 5s. 
cloth ; Part 2, 10s. 6d. 


SCOTT.—THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New Edition, 2 vols. foolscap Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


SEAWARD.—SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 
and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with a Detail of many 
extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as written in his 
own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 3d Edition, with a New Nautical and Geographical 
Introduction, containing Extracts from a Paper by Mr C. F. Collett, of the Royal Navy, 
identifying the Islands described by Sir Edward Seaward. Zvols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 
From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R. Southey, LL.D. Medium 
8vo. 30s. cloth; or 31s. 6d. with gilt edges. 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 
With Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Aikin. 
A New Edition, with Supplement by Lucy Aikin, consisting of Selections from the Works of 
Crabbe, Scott, Coleridge, Pringle, Charlotte Smith, and Mrs. Barbauld. Medium 8vo. 18s, cl. 


*,* The peculiar feature of these two works is, that the Poems included are printed en tire, 
without mutilation or abridgment; a feature not possessed by any similar work, and adding 
obviously to their interest and utility. 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). 
[St. Matthew ued). vile Intended for a Birthday-Present, or Gift-Book for all Seasons. 
Printed in Gold and Colours, in the Missal Style, with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jones, 
Architect, and a design from a Drawing by W. Boxall, Esq. Small 8yo, 27s. bound in an 
appropriate manner, in morocco, by Hayday; or 14s. boards. 


SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 
THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, in which nothing is added to the Original Text; but those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud, By T. 
Bowdler, Esq. I'.R.S. Seventh Edition, 1 large vol. 8vo. with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, 
etc. 30s. cloth; or 31s. 6d. gilt edges. 

; *,* A LIBRARY EDITION, without Illustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. 4/. 14s. 6d. boards. 

SHELLEY, ETC.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY MEN OF 
ITALY, SPAIN and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Shelley, Sir D. Brewster, J. Montgomery, etc. 
3 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


SHELLEY.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 
By Mrs. Shelley and others. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST : , ; 
its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarte, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * * * * «© 
8th Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs.B * * * ® * Foolscap 8vo. 
3s. cloth, gilt edges. 


SISMONDI,.—THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS; 
Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from A.D. 476 to 1805. By J.C.L. 
De Sismondi. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


SISMONDI.—THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J.C.L. De Sismondi. 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


SMITH —AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 
By SirJ. E, Smith, late President of the Linnwan Society. 7th Edition, corrected ; in which 
the object of Smith’s ‘‘Grammar of Botany”? is combined with that of the Introduction.” 
By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. etc. 8vo. with 36 Steel Plates, 16s. cloth ; 
with coloured Plates, 27.128. 6d. cloth. 


SMITH.—COMPENDIUM OF THE ENCLISH FLORA. — 
By Sir J. E.Smith. 2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W.J. Hooker, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


SMITH.—THE ENCLISH FLORA. 


By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Linnzan Society, etc. 
6 vols. 8vo. 31. 12s. boards. 


Vols. I. to IV. the Floweri,, plants and the Ferns, 21. 8s. 
Vol. V. Part 1,12s.—Cryptogamia; comprising B* Vol. V. Part 2, 12s.—The Fungi—completing 
the Mosses, Hepatic, Lichens, Chara- the work, by Sir W. J. Hooker, and the 
cee, and Alge. - By Sir W. J. Hooker. Rey. M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S. etc. 


SMITH.—THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


2d Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 


*,* This collection consists of the Author’s contributions tothe ‘* Edinburgh Review,” Peter 
Plymley’s ‘‘Letters on the Catholics,” and other miscellaneous works. 
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SOUTHEY’S eee. COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 
Containing allthe Author’s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in one volume, medium — 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, uniform with Byron’s Poems and Thomas Moore’s Poetical 
Works, 21s.; or 42s. bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Hayday. 
Also, an Edition in 10 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 2/7, 108.; morocco, 4/. 10s. 


The following Works separately :— 
JOAN OF ARC - -_ Feap. 8vo. 4s. cloth. THALABA - - -_ Feap.8vo. 5s. cloth. 
MADOC- - - - - - AA DS .aass BALLADS, etc. 2 vols. xs 1083 55 
CURSE OF KEHAMA ne Doers. RODERICK - - - - % 582 55 


SOUTHEY, ETC.—LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS5 =| 
With an Introductory View of the Naval History of Eugland. By R. Southey, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq. 5 vols. foolscap 8vo., with Vignette Titles, 1/. 10s. cloth. 


SPALDING —THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 
By Samuel Spalding, M.A. of the London University. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
“ The whole work is throughout thoughtfully and eloquently written.””—Atheneum. 


SPIRIT OF THE WOCDS. 
By the author of ‘‘The Moral of Flowers.’’? 2d Edition. Royal 8vo. with 23 beautifully 


coloured Engraving of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, 17. 11s. 6d. cloth. | 


SPOONER.—-A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, AND | 
DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE; comprehending the Comparative Anatomy 
of these Parts in other Animals ; embracing the subject of Shoeing and the proper Treatment 
of the Foot; with the Rationale and Effects of various Important Operations, and the best on 
Methods of performing them. By W.C. Spooner, M.R.V.C. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


STEAM ENCINE, BY THE ARTIZAN CLUB. Rl 


| A Treatise on the Steam Engine. By the Artizan Club. Nos. 1 to 12, 4to. 1s. each, sewed. 
To be completed in 24 Monthly Parts, eachiliustrated by a Steel Plate and several Woodcuts. 


‘¢ The treatise is marked by the same cleverness and vivacity which belongs to ‘the Club;’ 
it is well illustrated with woodcuts, and seems likely, as far as we can judge, to answer the 
important purpose of diffusing suund information among the artisans of this country in an 
agreeable and interesting manner.’?—Railway Chronicle. 


STEBBING.—THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
From its Foundation to A.D. 1492. By the Rev. H.Stebbing, M.A., etc. 2 vols.foolscap 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


STEBBING.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, 
By the Rey. H. Stebbing. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


STEPHENS.—A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA § 
Or, BEETLES : containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, etc. With a complete Index of the Genera, By J. F. 
Stepheus, F.L.S., author of “ Illustrations of Entomology.” Post Svo. 14s, cloth. 


STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT, 
And OWNER’S MANUAL; containing Information necessary for persons connected with — 
Mercantile Affairs ; consisting of the Regulation Acts of the Customs for the United King- 
dom, and British Possessions abroad; Navigation Laws ; Registry Acts; Duties of Customs 
of the United Kingdom, the British Plantations in America, Canada, and Isle of Man; in the’ 
Fast Indies, Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Dieman’s Land; Smuggling | 
Acts ; Pilotage throughout England and Scotland ; Insurances ; Commercial Treaties ; Dock |} 
Charges on Shipping, etc. ew Edition, corrected by J. Stikeman, Secretary to the East |) 
India and China Association. With Tables of Monies, Weights, Measures, and Exchanges. }| 
By Dr. Kelly. Witha Supplement. 1 large vol. 8yo. 1J. 1s. cloth. 


STRONG —GREECE AS A_KINCDOM: qh 


A Statistical Description of that Country—its Laws, Commerce, Resources, Public Institutions, 
Army, Navy, etc:—from the Arrival of King Otho, in 1838, down to the present time. From 
Official Documents and Authentic Sources. By Frederick Strong, Esq., Consul at Athens for 
the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. 8yo. 16s. cloth. . 


ilo 
SUMMERLY (MRS. FELIX).—THE MOTHER’S PRIMER: HT . 
A Little Child’s First Steps in many Ways. By Mrs. Felix Summerly. Fcap. 8vo. printed | 
in Colours, with a Frontispiece drawn on zinc by William Mulready, R.A. 1s. sewed. . 


SUNDAY LIBRARY : he 
Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons by the following eminent Divines. With Notes, || 
etc. by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 6 vols.foolscap 8vo. with 6 Portraits, 30s. cloth; neatly }| 
half-bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 2U. 12s. 6d. By ik 


Archbp. Lawrence - Bp. Mant Dr. D’Oyly Rev. J. Hewlett 
—  Secker — Newton — Paley — A. Irvine 
Bp. Bloomfield — Porteus — Parr _— W. Jones (of 
— Gray — J.B. Sumner — Shuttleworth Nayland) 
— Heber — Van Mildert Professor White — C.W.Le Bas — 
— Hobart Dean Chandler Rey. Arch. Alison — H.H. Milman — 
— Horne ; Archdeacon Nares — C. Benson — R. Morehead 
— Horsley — Pott — Joshua Gilpin — Thos.Rennell |] 
— Huntingford Dr. Blair — G. Haggitt — J.H.Spry i 
— Maltby — Chalmers — Robert Hall — Sydney Smith 


Thos. Townso 
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A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY & CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. 
By W. Swainson, Esq. Feap. 8vo. 6s. clothe 


NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF QUADRUPEDS. By W. Swain- 
son, Esq. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, and 
176 Woodcuts, 68. cloth. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF BIRDS. By W. Swainson, Esq. 
2vols. fcap.8vo. Vienette Titles, and above 
300 Woodcuts, 12s. cloth. 


A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY ; Or, the 
Natural Classification of Shells and Shell- 


SW AINSON.—A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, By W. Swainson, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF FISH, AMPHIBIANS, AND 
REPTILES. By W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols. 
feap. 8vo. with Vignette Titles and Waod- 
cuts 12s. cloth. 

HABITS AND INSTINCT OF ANIMALS, 
By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcap. 8vo. with 
Vignette and Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

ANIMALS IN MENAGERIES. By W. Swain- 
son, Esq. Feap. 8vo. Vignette Title and 
numerous Woodcuts, 63. cloth. 

HISTORY AND NATURAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF INSECTS, By W. Swainson, 
Esq. and W.E.Shuckard, Esq. Feap. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titleand Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

A TREATISE ON TAXIDERMY; with the 


Biography of Zoologists, and Notices of 
their Works. Feap, 8ve. with Portrait of 
the Author, 6s. cloth. 


Fish. By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcap. 8vo. with 
— Title and numerous Woodcuts, 68. 
cloth. 


SWITZERLAND.—THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND 
Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


TATE.—HORATIUS RESTITUTUS § 
Or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronological Order, according to the Scheme of Dr. 
Bentley, from the Text of Gesner, corrected and improved. With a Preliminary Dissertation, 
very much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, on the Localities, and on the Life 
and Character of that Poet. By James Tate, M.A. Second edition, to which is nowadded, 
an Orivinal Treatise un the Metres of Horace. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


TATE —THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred Narrative, supplied 
from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations: with the Hore Pauline of 
Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By James Tate, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s. 8vo. with Map, 13s. cloth. 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.}=MARCARET 3 
Or,the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Rector, of St. Peter's, Chester, author 
of ** May You Like It,”? ** Records of aGood Man’s Life,”’ etc. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


‘* The design of this very pleasing and attractive story is to shew the errorsof Tractarian- 
ism, and the happy effects that flow from a strict discharge of our duties, religious and moral. 
The Look is written in a style extremely graceful, and is altugether free from that narrow- 
Pane. ee which has but too frequently appeared of late in works of the same descrip- 

ion.’’—Atlas. 


TAYLER (REV.CHARLES B.)—LADY MARY: OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 


By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, Rector of St, Peter’s, Chester; author of * Margaret, or the 
Pearl,’’ etc. Foolscap 8vo.—In the press. 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)—TRACTARIANISM NOT OF cop, 
Sermons. By the Rev C.B. Tayler, Rector of St.Peter’s, and Evening Lecturer at St. 
Mary’s, Chester; author of ‘ Records of a Good Man’s Life,” etc. Feap. Svo. 6s. cloth. 


“ Mr. Tayler’s Sermons are well and popularly written; they are very earnest and sensible, 
and will do good’—Examiner, = 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)—DORA MELDER: 
A Story of Alsace. By Meta Sander. A Translation. Edited by the Rev. C. B. Ta ler, 
author of “Records of a Good Man’s Life,” etc. Feap. 8vo., with 2 Illustrations, 7s, cloth. 


TAYLOR.—THE STATESMAN. 4 : 
By Henry Taylor, Esq., author of “Philip Van Artevelde.”’ 12mo.6s,6d. boards. 


THACKER.— POCKET COMPENDIUM OF COURSING RULES & BYE= 
For Useinthe Field. By Thomas Thacker. 12mo. 1s, 6d. sewed. 


THACKER.—THE COURSER’S ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER, AND STUD= 
BOOK; being an Alphabetical Return of the Running at all the Public Coursing Clubs in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, for the Season 1841-42; with the Pentre (as far as 
received) of the Dogs that won, andthe Dogs that ran up second for each Prize; algo, a 
Return of all Single Matches run at thoge Meetings; with a Preliminary Essay on the 
Decision of Short Courses. ByT.Thacker. 8vo. 108. cloth. 


THOMSON.—THE DOMESTIC MANACEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, 
Necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony Todd 


Thomson, M.D.F.L.S. etc. 2d Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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THIRLWALL.—THE HISTORY OF CGREECE, 
By the Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of St. David’s. 8 vols. foolscap8vo. with Vignette Titles, 
21. 83. cloth. 
In, the Press. 
A LIBRARY EDITION OF BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF CREECE> 


revised throughout; with Maps, marginal Notes, and a copious Index. Handsomely printed 
in 8vols.demy 8vo. The first volume will appear in the course of April. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 
Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood by 
the following Members of the Etching Club :— - 


J. Bell, Sculptor. J.C. Horsley. Frank Stone. H.J. Townsend, 
C.W. Cope. J.P Knight. C. Stonhouse. T. Webster, A.R.A. 
Thomas Creswick. R. Redgrave, A.R.A. F. Tayler. 


Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth; in morocco in the best manner by Hayday, 36s. 


THOMSON.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALCEBRA, 
Theoretical and Practical. By James Thomson, LL.D. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. 12mo. ds. cloth. 

** For clearness, simplicity, and completeness, it would be difficult to imagine a superior 
performance to Dr. Thomson’s. Any intelligent individual might teach himself from it, and 
in the hands of an able master it must prove invaluable. We recommend it to mathematical 
readers, teachers, and students, as incomparably the best elementary treatise and the most 
comprehensive teat-book of the science.’’—Atlas. 


THOMSON (JOHN).—TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progression of Single 
Days; with Interest at all the above Rates, from Oue to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Exchange on Bills, or Commission on Goods, etc. 
from One-eighth to Five per Cent.; and Tables shewing the Amount of any Salary, Income, 
Expense, etc. by the Day, Month, or Year. To which are prefixed, a Table of Discount on 
Bills at a certain Number of Days or Months; and a Table shewing the exact Number of 
Days, from any Day throughout the Year, to the 3lstof December, the usual Period to which 
Interest is calculated. By John Thomson, Accountant in Edinburgh, 12mo.8s. bound. 


TOMLINS. — A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY 5 
Familiarly explaining the Terms and Nature of English Law; adapted to the comprehension of 
Persons not educated for the Legal Profession, and affording Information peculiarly useful to 
Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, and others. By Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, Attorney 


and Solicitor. 1thick vol. post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
The whole work has been revised by a Barrister. 


TOOKE,—A HISTORY OF PRICES: : 
With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Centuries. By 


Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. cloth. 
A continuation of the above, : 
AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State of the CIRCULATION in 1838 and 1839; with 
Remarks on the Corn Laws, and on proposed Alterations in our Banking System. 8vo. 
12s. cloth. . 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOCICAL SOCIETY, 
8vo. The last Part published is Part 4 of Vol. I1I. with Plates, 6s. 6d. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 
4to. The last Part published is Part 3, Vol. LIL. with Plates, 19s. 6d. coloured, and 12s. plain. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS OF 
LONDON : consisting of a Series of Papers on ‘‘ Antiquities,’’? and ** Construction.” By 
R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. etc.; Ambrose Poynter; Herr Hallmann, of Hanover: Dr. Faraday ; 
Mr. Bracebridge; Herr Beuth, of Berlin; Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. F.A.S.; Mr. C. H. Smith; 
Mr. C. Fowler, Hon. Sec.; Mr. W. A. Nicholson, of Lincoln; and Mr. J.P. Papworth, 
Vol. 1. Part 2, 4to. with numerous lithographic and woodcut Illustrations, 24s. cloth. 
*,* Part [, Vol. I. uniform with the above, 16s. cloth. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
The last Part published is Part 3, Vol. XIX. 4to.with Plates, 40s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENCINEERS. 


dto. Vol. Il. with ‘l wenty-three finely engraved Plates, 28s. cloth. 
Vol. III., with Nineteen finely engraved Plates. 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


TURNER.—THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. By S. Turner, F.S.A.R.A.S.L. New Edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. bds. 

Vol. 1 considers the Creation ai.d System of the Earth, and its Vegetable and Animal Races 
and Material Laws, and Formation of Mankind. 

Vol. 2, the Divine Economy in its special Relation to Mankind, and in the Deluge, and the 
History of Human Affairs. os 

Vol. 3, the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the Human Race, the Divine System 
of our Social Combinations, and the Supernatural History of the World. 


a 
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TURNER (SHARON).—RICHARD III. : 
A Poem. By Sharon Turner, Esq., F.S.A. and R.A.S.L., author of ‘The History of the 
Anglo-Saxons,” ‘* The Sacred History of the World,” etc. 8vo.—In the press. 


TURNER.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sharon Turner, Esq. F,A.S. R.A.S.L. 
12 vols. 8vo. 8/. 3s. cloth. 
Or four separate portions, us follows :— 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS; comprising the History of England from the 
Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. 6th Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. boards. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES; comprising the Reigns from 
William the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry VIII., and also the History of the Litera- 
ture, Religion, Poetry, and Progress of the Reformation, and of the Language during that 
period, 3d Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. 32. boards. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII.; comprising the Political History of the 
commencement of the English Reformation: being the First Part of the Modern History of 
England. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. boards. : 

THE HISTORY of the REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH; being the 
Second Part of the Modern History of England. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. boards. : 


TURNER.—A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, , 
And a New System of Shoeing, by One-sided Nailing; and on the Nature, Origin, and 
Symptoms of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By 
James Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


TURTON’S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly revised, and with considerable 
Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in the British Museum. 
Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, 15s. cloth. 


UNCLE PETER.—UNCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALES. 
The First Story, containing the History and Adventures of Little Mary, Queen of the 
Great Island of Brakarakakaka. By Uncle Peter, F.R.L. M.M. T.T. F.A.S. Q.Q. 2. Y¥.Zey CLC, 
Foolscap8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


URE.—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES 5 
Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S.M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.S. Philad.; S. Ph.Soc. N. Germ. Hanoy. ; Mullii. 
etc. etc. Third Edition, corrected. 8vo. illustrated with 1240 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 


URE (DR.)—RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND MINES; being the 2d Edition of a Supplement to the 3d Edition of his ** Dictionary.” 
By Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. etc. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 14s. cloth. 

‘* The excellence of Dr. Ure’s Dictionary asa work of reference and authority upon all the 

aes which it treats, has been very generally acknowledycd. Since its publication, con- 
utions have been made to our previous scientific knowledge; and accordingly as they 


tré 
have reference to the design of the principal work, they are embodied in this supplement, 
which may be said to complete one of the most valuable practical works in the language.” 


Atlas. 
VON ORLICH (CAPT.)—TRAVELS IN INDIA 3 
And the adjacent Countries, in 1842 and 1843. By Capt. Leopold Von Orlich. Translated 
from the German by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2vols. 8vo. with coloured Frontispieces, and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, 25s. cluth. 


“* Capt. Von Orlich’s letters are rapid, lively, and well stored with matter. His remarks 
on native life, on the natural and artificial feutures of India, and on the character and 
py cess of its government, are curious and interesting. The spirited woodcuts interspersed 
shew an artistical eye, as well as a facile pencil.” —Spectator. 


WALKER (GEO.)—CHESS STUDIES : ; 
Comprising One Thousand Games actually Played during the last Half Century ; presenting 
a unique Collection of Classical and Brilliant Specimens of Chess Skill in every stage of 
the Game, and thus forming a complete Encyclopedia of Reference. By George Walker. 
Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. sewed. 


WARDLA W.—DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCINIAN 
CONTROVERSY—the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead—the Supreme 
Divinity of Jesus Christ—-the Doctrine of the Atonement—the Christian Character, etc. 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 5th Edition, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


WATERTON.—ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., author of ‘‘Wanderings in South 
America.’’ With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of Walton Hall. 5th Edition, 
foolscap 8vo. 8s. cloth. 


SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr.Waterton’s Autobiography. 2d Edition, feap. 
8vo. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 63. 6d. cloth. 


“* It gives us hearty pleasure to meet with Mr.Waterton again. To miserable mortals ‘close 
in populous cities pent,’ his books ure asa eesorous autumn air. He is acharmine writer, 
Candid, cordial, good-hearted, and j ull of the most masculine sympathies. His Autobiozraphy 
will rank with the most piquant ana comprehensive pieces of that kind of writing in the 
language. His Essays, with little of the learned pretences, have a store of cheerful wisdom 
in them which yields unfailing instructiveness and pleasure.??—Examiner. 


on 


U 


oo CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS, ETC. 


WEBSTER.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 5 


Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping 3 aS, 
The Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Lighting them—A description of the various articles of Furniture. with the nature of their 
Materials—Duties of Servants —A general account of the Animal and Vegetable Substances 
used as Food, and the methods of preserving and preparing them by Cooking—Making 
Bread—The Chemical Nature aud the Preparation of all kinds of Fermented Liquors used 
as Beverage — Materials emnloyed in Dress and the Toilet— Business of the Laundry — 
Description of the various Wheel Carriages—Preservation of Health—Domestic Medicine, 
ete. etc.etc. By Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc.; assisted by The late Mrs. Parkes, author 
of ‘*Domestic Duties.’? 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated with uearly 1000 Woodcuts. 50s. cl. 
‘The title-page sufficiently indicates the wide range of topics included in this most useful 
Encyclopedia, and all are treated with a fulness which leaves nothing to be desired. It has 
been the object of the editor to combine science with practice, a knowledge of principles with 
the ordinary details and daily recurring duties of domestic life. In some departments of the 
work Mr. Webster has been assisted by a lady whose qualifications are beyond dispute, and 
the result of their united labours is the production of a volume which exhansts the subject, 
and defies all competition. The work is richly illustrated with woodcuts, adding greatly to 
its value. We strongly recommend every lady, and all others who are coneerned in the 
management of domestic affairs, to make themselves familiar with Mr. Webster's volume, which 
must speedily be regarded as an indispensable book af reference to every housekeeper.” 
; Eclectic Review. 


WELSFORD (HENRY).—ON THE ORICIN AND RAMIFICATIONS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE; preceded by an Investigation into the Primitive Seats, Harly 
Migrations, and Final Settlements, of the Nations of Ancient and Modern Europe. By 
Henry Welsford. 8vo.—In the press. 


WHITE’S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART 5 


Containing Plain and Concise Observations on the Construction and Management of the 
Stable; abrief and popular Outline of the Structure and Economy of the Horse; the Nature, 
Symptoms,and Treatment of the Diseases and Accidents to which the Horse is liable: the best 
Method of performing various Important Operations ; with Advice to the Purchasers of Horses ; 
and a copicus Materia Medica and Pharmacopeia. 17th edition, entirely reconstructed, with 
considerable Additions and Alterations, bringing the work up to the present state of Veteri- 
nary Science. By W.C. Spooner, 8vo. with coloured Plate, 16s. cloth. 


WHITE’S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINE 5 


Or, Practical Observations on the Disorders of Cattle and other Domestic Animals, except 
the Horse. 6th Fdition, re-arranged, with copious Additions and Notes. By W.C. Spooner, 
Vet. Surgeon, author of a “Treatise on the Influenza,” and a ‘Treatise on the Foot and 
Leg of the Horse,” etc. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


WHITLEY.—THE APPLICATION OF CEOLOGY TO ACGRICULTURES 


And to the Improvement and Valuation of Land. with the Nature and Properties of Soils, 
and the Principles of Cultivation. By Nicholas Whitley, Land Surveyor. 8vo, 7s. 6a. cloth. 


WIGAN (DR. A. LJ—THE DUALITY OF THE MIND, 


Proved by the Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the Brain, and by the Phenomena 
of Mental Derangement; and shewn to be essential to Moral Responsibility. With an 
Appendix: 1. On the Influence of Religion on Insanity; 2. Conjectures on the Nature of 


the Mental Operations; 8. On the Management of Lunatic Asylums. By A.L. Wigan, M.D. 
8vo. 12s. cloth, 


WILKINSON.—THE ENGINES OF WAR, ETC. 


Being a History of Ancient and Modern Projectile Instruments and Engines of Warfare and 
Sporting; including the Manufacture of Fire Arms, the History and Manufacture of Gun- 
powder, of Swords, and of the cause of the Damascus Figure in Sword Blades, with some 
Observations on Bronze: to which are added, Remarks on some Peculiarities of Iron, and on 
the extraordinary Effect produced by the Action of Sea Water on Cast Iron; with Details of 
the various miscellaneousExperlments. By H. Wilkinson, M.R.A.S. 8vo. 9s. cloth, 


WILLOUGHBY (LADY)—A DIARY. 


Purporting to have been kept by the LADY WILLOUGHBY of the Reign of Charles I., 
embracing some Passages of her Domestic History from 1635 to 1648. 


A New Edition, in a smaller size, printed and bound in the style of the period to which the 
Diary refers, Square Fcap. 8vo 8s. boards; or 18s. bound in morocco (old style.) 


WRIGHT (THOS.)—THE HISTORY OF SOCIETY IN ENGLAND DURING 


THE MIDDLE AGES. By Thomas Wright, Esq. M.A. F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France. 2 vols. 8vo.—Jn the press. ; : 


1. The Peasant, or Serf. 4. The Burgher. 
2. The Feudal Landholder. 5. The King. 
3. The Ribald, or Parasite Cluss. 6. The Clergy. 
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London Printed by Manning and Mason, Ivy-lane, St. Paul’s. 
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